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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE NATIVE aAmY AND GENE 
DEFENCE OF INplA. 



observations relative to our Indian Empire are more likely to 
gain attention at the present moment, when so much discussion and 
inquiry are in progress for the object of uscertaining what alterations 
may be advisable in the manner of conducting its government, and 
settling its relation to this country. In wkat has hitherto, however, 
appeared, Scarcely Uiiy allusion has been made tfi a point, certainly of 
the first importance, namely, the security of our possession,-—ana on 
what basis our hopes or confidence in that security rest. This leads to 
considerations which are not, perhaps, ^Ktpular in this country, and, 
indeed, considerations to which few have turned their attention so as 
to be capable of judging and forming opinions, foiAided on correct data. 
Still, the immense extent of oun territories, and the millions of their 
population, are seldom mentioned by^ny one without being accom¬ 
panied by an expression of anxie^ as to the continmy/e of our sway. 

This feeling is frequently got nd of by terming it, ^ empire resting 
on the strength of opinion; to which t^rm it is difficult to attach a de¬ 
finite meaning, unless it be the opinion.of our abilitv to crush all at¬ 
tempts at insurrection—or, in fine, that we have comj^lete military pos¬ 
session of the country: *that ^fe have so at the present time admits 
not of a doubt, but whether the dAicription of our troops, our mi¬ 
litary position in India, and our institutions and establishments there, 
are the best adapted to insure lihig continued possession dhd security 
against such contingencies, and such euemies, as may be looked for¬ 
ward to in the prospective difficulties and wars, which may be fairly 
supposed ultimately to arise, and bring that opinion of security and 
durability to a trial, are points which should well considered and 
investigated, particularly at a time when the question of the Renewal 
of the Charter will probably bring almut imp- rtant changed in its in¬ 
stitutions, and tile mode of governing the cqpntry. ^ TW^bould be 
more particularly done previous to intrudifbing any alteratw ^nto the 
army ; since some clianges lately made in the numbers ai t(^point- 
ments of the Bengal Division have begn met wi(^ strong remonstrance, 
and caused discontciit amongst themfficers, apparently, indeed, quite 
disproportionate to their importance. This, of itself, is of little conse¬ 
quence, farther than showing the want of that military feeling and 
subordination which actuates the King’s troops; and probably such 
U. S. JouuM. No. 34. Sli’t. 1031. ' - u 
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remonstrances would never liave been offered bad they Ijeen directly or 
even nominally under the Kine. 

*Thc different mntiniea whicn have taken place amongst the native 
troops have beeh fortunately, hitherto, summaril;^ suppressed. • The 
policy may be well doubted, however, of maintaining so numerous a 
Wly of mercenaries* as 250,000, of one description; these also having 
customs and religious prejudices, which keep them so distinct from 
their BHtish officers, as to |dmit of scarcely any community of feeling 
or intercourse bej^ond that which takes place oif parade. This evidently 
affords much facility for conspiracy being extended to large portions of 
the.armjy, and. for the tampering of native chiefs, many of whom ore 
still mamtained in a ‘certain degree of authority and independence in 
the midst of our possessipns. 

The mutiny at Vellore, in 1808, where the* sejiovs massacred their ' 
European officers, is well known. In Sir Thomas Munro’s Correspon¬ 
dence, vol. ii. p. 36, a similar attempt is alluded to as havin^been mafe 
m 18^. He says, 

** An anonymous leittiBr, in t^ie Hindoostanee language, was thrown into 
the lines of the cavalry cantonments at Arcot on the night of 
urging the troops to murder their European officers, and promising them 
double pay. Such letters have been occasionally circulated sinpe our con- 

S iest from Mysore in 1792. 1 do n(»t notice them now from any belief 
at they are likely at present to shake the fidelity of our sepoys, but to show 
the motives by which mey will probably be instigated to sedition when thmr 
diameters shall be changed. Byt though I consider that danger as still very 
distant, I think we cannot be too early in taking measures to avoid it.” 

The change of character here alluded to by Sir Thomas Munro is that 
likely to result from the circulation ef newspapers and the increase of 
inteliigence in India. i 

The cause of late mutiny in Bengal still remains in some degree 
nnexpla&ied, many of the officers averring that the sepoys bad well- 
founded grievances, whilst othem state that these were mere pretexts; 
the real cause be^g the horror they bad conceived of the Burmese and 
of their country. That the mutiny was^ however, of a most momentous 
nature, there can be but one opinion. 

The ** Monthly Review," No. 17» P* says,— * 

** The fa<;f;B end extent of that mutyiy have been variously misrepte- 
sented; but we have no doubt, from well authenticated particulars, that 
nothing less than the intrepid promptitude, and the necessary severity with 
whi^, when every milder proceeding had failed, the mutineers were atta^- 
ed, and part^of them put to the swoid, could have averted the general revolt 
of the whole Bengal army.” 

The ^-article from which the above is extracted appears to have 
remained unanswered, and it is uudersto#i to have been written by a 
person who hdd means qf good information. 

If we oonsider also the nihnire of any future wars which may be ex¬ 
pected in that quarter of our Empire, it nay be doubted whether the 
■emm are adapted fbr<»rrying t]^em on; for by the last Mahratta and 
Pmaarree war we subdued, or reduced, such native powers in India as 
were still in a state to contend with us; we have therefore no future 
war of any importance to look forward to mthin the boundary of India. 
*Bot it is only against such troops, namely, natives of India like them- 
selvn, and in their own climate, that the sepoys can be considered as 
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well fitted for, wor. Even in the war with the PeiahWah, whi<^ 
against natives of India^ wc find Sir Thomas Munro requesting Jso 
have a proportion of Europeans, and giving for reason;^that— 

** Earopeans are necessary for the storminff of forts^ particularly when a 
part of the garrison is oontposed of Arabs/’-—voL iii. ji, 1|0 

And in the work formerly quoted, page 211, it is stated, that— ^ 

** In the assault of Bhurtpore, we know that npt one of the native rejjniwits 
could be induced to approach the walls until tv European troops had sur¬ 
mounted the ramparts. In fact, both in the operation before Bhurtpore, and 
in the Burmese war, the native troops were of litfis nIOre use than to swqp 
the array of our lines/’ • * *' 

The Mauritius and Java may be brought forward in favour of Ae 
»sepoys. In both, howsver, a very large portion of the troops were 

Europeans, and the service was of very^ short duration, the actions 
fought on lending deciding every thing. 

^he sepoys have justly been celebrated for excellent quf^ties, as, for 
instance, patience and fortitude under difficulties and privations ; but, on 
the other hand, if we analyze the account df the \^rs in which they have 
been employed, it will be round that they seem to possess passive rather 
than active courage: for instance, that in liilfe they will remaiiFsteady 
under firtfin a Broken or close country, hoiifever, where skirmish¬ 
ers and small detachments are necessarily much employed, they are 
found wanting, and hence, in the late wars, it berame necessary greatly 
to increase the projiortion of Brilisb, on whom, indeed nearly all hard 
services, in situations even the most unhealthy, Revolved. Thus, ac¬ 
cording to the work before quoted— 

** At the close of the wet seasoi? our army, after evciT reinforcement, 
could muster no larger a force than ^five thousand men. ^here were now 
present eight British regiments of jjuifantry, whose origlndr numbers would 
have been as many thousands; but such had been the ravages ofiHleath in 
their ranks, in a war of eighteen months* infinitely less lly the sword than 
disease, that these eight European battalions could produce only three 
thousand bayonets." * 

The sepoys require, to kee|f them efficient, to have all those com¬ 
forts about them fb which they ure habituated: when these fail—when 
their bazaar equipage is absent, as must often happen in a swampy 
country—they soon sink. Even the climate of India, the superior 
stamina of the European soldier become conspicuous* in long marches, 
continued for many days; in such cases they will outmarch the sepoys* 
From these remarks, it seems worth while to consider wheAer a pro¬ 
portion of our sepoy force might not be advantageously replaced hy other 
mercenaries, whose constitution and physical energies are better adapted 
for the service and climate^ in which, from the present state of our 
empire, they are likely to be required in future^operatipnS.^ 

’she native powers nave been in the cusfom of maintaining a portion 
of Arab troops, and in our wars with them it will be found, that it was 
from these we experienced moat resisteuce, particularly in the defence 
of forts; of which several instances wul be found in the late war. 

The Arab, in physical strength and energy is equal to the European, 
and the sua%ssful formation of Arab regiments, drilled by European^ 
eificers, has been shown by the Pacha of Egypt. ^ It is true, howewr, 
that the Fellali is more tractable than the native of Arabia. The 
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French, indeed, under Bussy, just previous to our final success against' 
him, had also commenced to form an Arab force. The Dutch employed 
Malay and Cafirj^ regiments ii^ their possessions in India, and from the 
period of our conquest of Ceyldn, these troops have been retained by us in 
that island. The Ol^iirka would also furnish atj^letic and active troops. 

The half-caste population in India is very unimportant compared to 
whafr i% generally imagined in this country, and they are chiefly em¬ 
ployed as clerks, shopkeepeis, and mechanics. ,, From the lower grades, 
however, a few battalions iflight j)robably also be formed. It is ridicu¬ 
lous to suppose that this population is dangerous to us; they are iden¬ 
tified with our aule, aqd must remain attached to it. Instead of so large 
anrormy of sepoys, if a few battalions of each of the above were formed, 
the army would be more-effective; for each nation has qualities fitting 
it fir particular arms. The Arab would probably come next to the Bri¬ 
tish, the Malays would form light troops, as also the Ghourkas: the Caffres, 
from their strength and character, would form corps to give labour, r' 

The difference of language, religion, and customs in an army thus 
formed would be security against any combination in conspiracy, or of 
their being tampered with by native emissaries. The)' must be faithful 
to ^ qnder any difiiculty, since the cam]) would be their home, and 
their ofiicers the only ^persons of influence to whom they could look. 
They would be more expensive than sepoys, but not so much as the 
Curopean, and a smaller number would be suflicient; they also would 
be dis])osable for any service^ which the sepoys are not, except by 
volunteering and favour. The oflicers appointed to such troops would 
require to give more attention than to the sepoys, whose passive quali^ties 
msuce them particularly easily managed; this ought to cause no difiiculty 
in the small force of each that \yould be formed. For the maintenance 
of discipline, it :^ould be better to place them hnder the King’s Govern¬ 
ment; afid the same remarks apply tef the whole native army. All dis¬ 
tinctions of presidencies should ylso be done away, and particularly any 
advantage of allowances in one portion of the army over another. 

One objection has been made to the employment of foreign troops in 
India, namely, the justice of giving dmijiloyment to the natives, by 
forming our army from them, in answer to this, «ven 3(X),0(K), the 
largest amount of native troops at any period of the war, is a very 
small fraction of 80 or 1(K) millions, tfnd a considerable portion of their 
present number wyuld still,be kept up. The sepoys are certainly the 
best adapted for those civil duties on which it becomes necessary to 
employ trPbps in enforcing the orders of the Government. 

With an army in India, composed, as above stated, of different foreign 
contingents, and a quota 0125,000 British troops, which we now main¬ 
tain there, namely, 20,000 King’s and about 5(KK) European artillery 
and infantry m Uie Company's service, we might consider our posses¬ 
sion of that country secure, tis far, at least, as the having the command 
of an efficient army for field operations. , 

Sir Thomas Munr^ (page 180, vol. iii.) considers the proportion of 
British troops to the sepoys as tob small, and that it should be “ one to 
four, or, at least, one to five," as t^ie best security against revolt. In 
the present state of Great Britain and Ireland, there is at least no diffi- 
•oulty in finding men, and if colonization be allowed, the system which 
Austria and Russia have adopted along parts of their frontiers, of settling 
colonies under military organization, might probably be advantageously 
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followed by us on the north-west frontier, which, from its climate, 
is suited for the European constitution. 

It is oil the efBciency of the disposable field force that our reliaJUbe 
must .ever mainly depend; but the importance of foftification should 
not be overlooked, the more so in India when the nature of our hold of 
that country is borne in*mind. * * 

Withovt^ntering into the inquiry of the practicability of a European 
power invading India, either from Persia^ or the Caspian an'd Aral 
seas, it may be merely* remarked, that since the publication of Sir 
J. M'Doiiell Kinncir, the different accounts, wluch have been given 
respecting the countries to be passed through, dhd wliic^ will be found 
collated in a work by Colonel Evans, lately published, make the dijh- 
culties in some- measure more and more to disappear, as we become 
' mbre acquainted with fhe country. This is almost invariably the c^se 
in such circumstances f distance, and the discrepancy of accounts, give 
a«^ias to the natural disposition to exaggerate difficulties. The Rus¬ 
sian government has certainly so far the idea of such an enterprise, that 
they have sent embassies or envoys to tjpj Tartar tribes on the Oxus, 
to ascertain the nature and resources of these countries, and emissaries 
to the native governments on our frontiers, to learn their disposition 
towards ug. The difficulties of Russia in her contests in Europe, may 
appear to make the time fur such attempt distant, but these difficulties 
may be only temporary. 

There seems an extraordinary apathy on our part regarding these 
countries; all that we have learned of ^em is by casual reports ; and 
so ^ar, indeed, ive do know and appear to rely on 4;hc fact fur security', 
that if the Russians did make suckan attempt, the preparations requisite 
would give us timely warning, and we could send reinforcements by sea 
more (piickly than ihef could perforin the march b^and; and with 
greater facility, even including the distance from the'eoast to the fron¬ 
tier. Oil the other hand, however, it should be recollected, uiat Rus¬ 
sia would scarcely think of such an enterprise, unless when other wars 
occu])ied our disjiusablc force; such, fur instance, w'oAld have been the 
case had she carried it into execution at the time it was threatened in 
1811, and which «hu might have done, had Bonaparte continued in his 
then line of policy, namely, on terms not only of peace, but friendship, 
and have coalesced with her, instead of forcing a war on account of his 
Berlin decrees. The successes of Russia against Persia, seem to have 
paralysed all power of the latter; and we cannot look forward to Per¬ 
sia as now being an ally of any utility, for which object socnuch trea¬ 
sure has been expended in the embassies and military mission main¬ 
tained in that country. Of the remaining provinces of Persia which 
are worth possessing, iiamel]^ those near the C *spian sea, Russia might 
easily have possessed herself, and probably only then waited the con¬ 
solidation of her conquests from Turkey lo hSve doife so. And since 
aggnuidizement, under all the change^of the heads of the Government 
of that empire, has been the policy constantly acted on, it may be in¬ 
ferred, that when her present difficukies are overcome, or even should 
these difficulties terminate by depriving her of a large portion of her 
European territory, it would only make her pursue, with more energy, 
conquests on her south-eastern frontier, for which warfare her armiev 
and means are, perhaps, better adapted: also, in extending her con¬ 
quests ou the south of the Caucasus and Caspian, it must be remarked. 
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that slie is gradually establishing herself in those coontii'es from which 
India has been so often successfully invaded, and to which base of 
operations, the Caspian, the Aral, and the Oxus, give her means of 
bringing forward from Europe the requisite supplies. 

There can be little doubt that the Persian, the Affghaun, and Tartar 
tribes, would readiry assist in such an inva8fon,<—>ml notoriously ad¬ 
dicted to predatory jvar, and buo} ed with the prospect pf^conquest 
and pltmder of such a country as India, always painted in the richest 
colours: and whilst we allow native powers, however nominal, to ex¬ 
ist within our territories^in India, we con have no security against their 
joining against us, especially should any partial defeat attend our first 
operations, an^in waF no constant tide of success can be expected. 

*A great deal may be done towards securing our frontier: and of this 
the most evident step is, the extending it to the'Indus, instead of allow¬ 
ing an independent power toiremain in a position so particularly favour- 
aide to aiford an enemy a resting-place to organize future'operatio;c'S. 
Such the Punjab appears to be, and from Mr. Elphinstone's account, 
the valleys or rather banks of its streams are very productive, and the 
climate good. The idiportance of a fortified position as a depot in tliis 
part of the frontier, must ^be evident. In previous invasions of India, 
Attock^ has been the mreat point of passage, for whjeh it is paid to be 
particularly favourable, on account of the passage in the mountain of 
Cabul, which debouches towards it. Were we here to form a strong 
post, as, a citadel with an entrenched camp, so as to give security to 
our forces in that quarter and* to its depots, and in which to collect the 
resources of the country, the difficulties to an invader would be very 
great ; fur, from such a situation, w^ could first meet and harass him 
111 the passes of the Cabul and Kush Mountains, and, on passing the 
Indus, he coultkscarcely ventuie to advance without first reducing it ; 
but to reduce d^rtrcas so situated by siege, would require the trans¬ 
port of hll the Equipment from a distance, and across countries that 
render such an enterprise next^to impossible. An enemy in such case 
would, therefore^ be necessitated to leave a lai^e jportion of his ann^, 
to blockade or mask a fortress and forse so jdaceu, or to abandon his 
communications. Besides tlu se advantages, a fortress would give shel¬ 
ter to, and, therefore, deprive him of a great portion of the resources 
of the country, and from the maintenance of our position in it, probably 
also prevent the people from declaring against us, and consequently 
thus deprive him of much did and assistance. 

This is,Jbowever, only an advanced frontier, and it cannot be ex¬ 
pected that any serious invasion could be altt^ether defeated here. 
When ^hurtpore was taken, it was proposed to keep it up as a great 
depot; the intention was, however, givei^up, and its works destroyed. 
A situation oq a navigable river, and commanding its passage, would 
evidently be better both as* a military position for operations, and for 
the fi^ility of obtaining suppljps. Such fortified points, if selected 
with judgment, would of great value *and importance for our oc¬ 
cupation of India, independent* of their use if the country was in¬ 
vaded. They require, however, a long time for their formation, and 
much expense, which it is not likely the East India Company will 
authorise, ill their uncertain tenure of the direction of its government. 
The only furtificatioos we now have are at the presidencies. 
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An olijectiaip made to fortresses is tlie amount of garrisons they rei- 
quire; but with a dtadel, or small inclosed work for the regular troops 
and chief stores, this is not the case and even in a siege, a smml 
proportion of regular troops to give countenance to l!he others is suffi¬ 
cient, as is well stated in the Memoirs of Napoleon, Liv. ix. in dis¬ 
cussing the importance of his depots at Paris add dUyons, and which 
would have been preserved if these places had been fortified, in 1814* 

" Against such fortresses people exclaim. What! cover cities sever^ leagues 
in enceinte ? You would require 80 or 100 fronts of fortification; a gar¬ 
rison of SO or 60,000 men, and 800 or 1000 piec^ o^ artillery. But 60,000 
men is an army. Why not rather employ such a*force in the field P—This 
objeetion is made against all great fortified placet. Butfit is ill-founded^ 
for it confounds a soldier with an ordinary individuaL The defence of such 
a'fortress certainlv requires 50 or 60,000 men, but not 50 or 60,000 soldiers. 
In periods of political misfortune and great national calamities, a country 
may want ^Idiers, but is never without men for its interior defence. 50,000 
fllen, including 2 or 3000 gunners, would defend a capital, and defy its entry 
to an army of 3 or 300,000, whilst the same men in me open field would be 
routed by a charge of 3 or 3000 cavalry.^ Besides, all large towns being 
situated on rivers, are capable of curering a part^f their encdnte by inun¬ 
dations, and it also generally offers certain commanding positions, which if 
occupied, render it impossible for an enemy td enter the place without first 
possessing himself df them.” • 

The facility of recruiting sepoys, and augmenting them to almost 
any extent, is mentioned by Sir Thomas Munro, and was put in ex¬ 
ecution by him, to garrison the places ih the Deccan during the Pin- 
darree war. . 

** The want of regular troops o\^iged me to raise during the campaign, 
from 9 to 10,000 peons and 300 horse. At present they are distributed in 
the numerous forts and* garrisons witlf which the country is covered."— 
Munro, Vol. ii. page 271. • 

This facility of raising men would prevent such |)laces Incoming a 
drain for their garrisons on the field under any circumstances. 

Many other remarks made by Sir Thomais Munro were noted to 
have been brought forward, 4>ut this would lead to consideration of 
the internal state of the native armies at the different presidencies, 
with the pay and allowances to the different ranks, and the many staff 
and civil situations which are open to them. The effect of which latter 
is to make military duties the minor consideration, and is therefore so 
far detrimental to the army in withdrawing attention and energy from 
it. This will be taken up in a future paper. • 

There is one point, however, which has been only briefly noticed, 
namely, the deficiency of our information relative to the conqjtries and 
tribes extending from the ^dus to Persia, th« Caspian and Aral Seas; 
From the travels of Mr. Elphinstone, Pottinger, and Foster, we have 
accounts of some of these countries; anddate^ from^lr. Morecroft and 
Fraser, the information t^ey were q^le to collect respecting the tribes 
oil the Oxus. There appears, however, to be little difficnlty in passing 
into these countries, particularly if^rsons pfticeeded nnder the sanc¬ 
tion of Government, and even foj the extension of our knowledge in 
natural history and geography, such expeditions would be interest¬ 
ing—^perhaps more so than those to the Polar regions or to the in¬ 
terior of Africa j whilst the importance is evident of obtaining every 
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information of the resources o/countries, and of the inhahitants, from 
which our frontier lies in some degree open to attack. Even of the 
Indus itself but little is known, and the extent to which it might be 
used for navigation, perhaps far steam-boats, which would become an 
important consideration for the defence of that side of India, and there 
can be little doubt ofar frontier must ultimately be extended to it. 

The present oppoi;tunity may be taken to offer some remarks on a 
point of importance, as bear^g on the subject previously discussed. 

The machinerv for an esteblishment, the formation of which appears 
to be very impolitic, ^has ^been lately sent to India j and, indeed, it 
may be confidently said* that such would not have been thought of, 
under a different rol^ionship of that colony to the Mother country 
thah its deputed semi-independent government. The machinery al¬ 
luded to, is a very superior boring apparatus for cannon, superior to any 
thidg in Europe, and, indeed, sufficient for tbe supply of guns to 
our whole empire ; whilst that still employed in our Royal Arsenal h 
of an old inferior description, not partaking of any of the great improve¬ 
ments which have been made^n machinery in the last thirty years. 

Whilst this estahlislAnent is forming in India, most of our workmen 
have been discharged in the arsenal at home, although it is evidently 
desirable to keep up a sufficient number, so as not to endquger our 
being at any loss in the* event of war. Besides this, if we consider the 
manufacture of guns merely as a branch of trade, it is, in this point of 
view, desirable not to encourage such establishments abroad. 

The intercourse with India'is every day improving in expedition, 
but the consideration time could scarcely have been a reason; apd 
as the freight of guns as ballast would be trifling, that could not have 
been an objection. The possibility or our communication being fur a 
time interrupted <by an enemy getting the command at sea, is also very 
distant. Besidefi^-therefore, the withdvawing the manufacture of such 
important implenaients of war from this country, when for so many rea¬ 
sons it is desirable to maintain anti preserve them, the existence of suclt 
an establishment in India will place the natives, or any power who may 
in the chances of war get possession of tke country, in a better state to 
maintain tliemselves against our endeavour to subdue >hem. 

Nearly the same reasoning is applicable to another establisliment 
lately formed in India, namely, the IMdnt, the machinery for which is 
very perfect, and applicable for many other purposes than the mere 
fashioning of metals'into money. The Company’s territory is the only 
colony where the coin has not been assimilated to home currency, by 
sending the British coin from this country, and making it the legal 
money ii| all transactions. 

Contrast the above with our policy towards Ireland, where no esta¬ 
blishment for t^e manufacture of warlike stores, either naval or military, 
exists; perhaps, in the ftate. in which the population of that coun¬ 
try has been for many years, su^ policy was warranted. It is to be 
hoped and expected, however, that this will not continue to be a reason, 
should a more liberal policy acted upon, wliich may remove all ani¬ 
mosities and jealousies when its influence has time to be felt by the 
people. • W. W. 
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‘ THB SWORD AND THE PRIMER. 

Aber der Krieg auch. hat seine Ehm ^ 

• Der Beweger des Menschengeschickl, 

Mir gefiillt ein lebendiges leben, * 

Mir ein ewigea Schwanken und Schwingen nnif Sciinreben 
Auf den ateigenden, falleuden Wellen dea OlUi^ka.’*— Schiller. 

• 

Thr schoolmaster js abroad, and witAi his primer will soon put 
down the soldier and his bayonet." This^ as. yon well know, gentle 
reader, is the most successful phrase that hasdi^en started, even in this 
age of phrases; and we confess it is one that»we hanre always very 
much admired : it has both look and sound in its favour, fills up a va- 
cyum to admiration in radical gazette or harangue; contains about the 
number of words that a grave gentleman can conveniently carry in*his 
head, in qyder to produce as an apt quotation apropos de holies, at a 
inform meeting; and is, notwithstanding its pretty appearance of wis> 
dom and philanthropy, as innocent of any tangible meaning as can pos¬ 
sibly be wished for. “ What, no meaning!" g/e think we hear our 
radical friend indignantly exclaim ; •' trust us, the phrase has far more 
meaning than meets the ear.” That, we confess, is true; you attach, 
each in accordance with your own views, a conventional meaning to it, 
a proof that it contains none of itself, and you make it serve as a 
watch-word, which has the advantage of aiding to spread a delusion, 
which it is your object to render general. The jplain and straightfor- 
, ward Radical, whose frankness we prefer to the Jesuitism of the Libe¬ 
ral, means, by putting down the soldier, to put dSwn the most efficient 
supporter of kings, laws, and or(ler; whilst the pure and simple Libe¬ 
ral, not the wolf in the sheep's-skin, Jthinks that it if the only way of 
bringing back the golden age; the said simpleton notkaving, whilst at 
£ton, been able to make out tifb first book of Ovid, .part ofcvhich we 
shall, therefore, translate for his edification, or overset rather, as Gillies, 
the prince of modern translators, would probably term it. 

" The age of gold began: men were then just an9 virtuous without 
effort. (No bishops, deans, or ^Jrebendaries.) They knew neither fear 
nor punishment? no threatening lab’s had been engraven on brazen 
tables of brass, and no culprits were seen trembling before the eyes of 
judges, who wore not then nedessary for the maintenaifcc of public 
tranquillity." (No wigs, no woolsack, no lawyers, no lord chancellors: 
the soldier it seems will not be the only person affected b^ a return to 
such merry times.) But farther: ** Pines cut down on tlie mountains 
had not yet descended to the ocean in order tp visit foreign climes.” 
(No First Lord of the Admiralty.) “ Men knew no other l^ds but 
those of their birth.” (Thaiiak God, no corps alplomaliqnc.) Cities 
were not encompassed by walls or fosses: tljere w^e ujeither brazen 
trumpets, nor helmets, nor swords; and flations were safe without the 
aid of soldiers.” • • 

Sine miiitis usu • 

Afollia secursB peragelmnt otia geutes." 

How delightful! And do you refilly think, oh, most simple of liberal 
men! that wc soldadoes would prevent a return to shell a pleasant stat§ 
of things ? By the beard of the Prophet, little you must Imow of either 
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( 

i{»ve or irar, and^ iifaese anlcnown, what oan be known,? Would < we 
not like to aa idle and as well off as a lord cfaunberlain, ox a presi¬ 
dent of the council ? should ^we not prefer fine estates and pretty 
partners to hadf-^y and celibacy ? 

r 4 

** Aie fair endowmenta and a beantopua fiu», 

'^Beloved of none but men of liberal race ?'* 


Is marching, counter-marching, and bivouacking, in all w&fhers and 
climates, sometimes on halftrations, sometimes on no rations at all, so 
very pleasant a thing? or ^o you think that it is particularly agteeable 
t«(. be made, for houcs together, a target for the practice of French 
tirailleurs or aitilleryr? Take away the honour and renown that cir- 
enmstances justly attach to the braving of toil and danger, and then 
see who will court them for their own sake; for they are of course to 
be 'had gratis every tlay of the week. You say truly, that of these 
things you know nothing, for like most men who are neither sol- 
diem nor sailors, you know little more of the world than Is confined 
within your own narrow sphere of action; but we, whose profession 
has obliged us to look ^t the*'world, know enough of the age of iron to 
be most willing to exchange it for the golden age, whenever you can 
bring about so desirable an arrangement. Had you only got to the 
end of the first book of Ovid, we should have been spared the trouble 
of telling you all this ; mark then what the old JEloman says, and tell 
us, i^ou dare, that things are now better. 

** Ine age of brass was the third age, when men grew ferocious, and 
breathed only war; but they were not yet entirmy corrupted: this 
was reserved for the %e of iron, which was the last. Then it was that 
crimes of every kind spread over the earth. Modesty, truth, and good 
feith entirely disappeared, and iu their place came deceit, treason, vio¬ 
lence, and the base love of gain. Men were* no longer content with 
the firuitu sponts^neously yielded by &e earth ; they penetrated into 
her very bosom, and from caverns bordering on the Styx, brought up 
treasures that a^avated their unhappy lot, by adding to pernicious 
steel still more pernicious gold.”* Jamque noccns fcrrum ; ferroque 
nocentius aurum. 


To put down the soldier unde? such circnmstancdh, is therefore to 
break down the only barrier that confines all these evil passions, and to 
descend at ohce to the state of anarchy and confusion in which we be¬ 
hold Asia, Africa, and part ^ of America, at this very day, where abso- 
liite poverty is the best security for life, and age or deformity the 
duly protectors against slavery. 

’ « Oh! but,” say you, our intention was to put down the evil pro¬ 
pensities of men firsts and the soldier afterwards.” Such was not your 
uitention, and well you know it was not<^ for you are, or should be. 


* BoUeau lias some good lines bearing on the same subject. 

«( C'etait peu que sa maili, couduitepar I'enfer, 

But p6tri salp^tre, eQt aiguise le fer: 

11 fallait que sa rage, dTunivers funeste, 

AllAt encore des loix ombpmiUer un digeste; 
Cherchat pour Tobscurcir des glos^ des docteurs, 
Accablat r6quU:£ sous des monceaux d'erreurs, 

Bt pour poinble de inuux apporttt dans la France 
Des barangueurs du terns I’ennuyeusc tiotiuence.” 
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aware> that to. raise Asia, Africa, Australia and een<^ America, ewn 
to the level of European civilisation, must alcme be the work of ages, 
and can never te effected without arms,|ind that to make even all such 
men ^ Europeans are now, virtuous men, which CiA alone admit of 
arms being laid aside, is a gigantic idea far excee^ng the mental grasp 
of those to whom you ^nerally address yourselves; 4n answer to such 
a speechy^iour hearers would most certainly have laughed in yoijr faces, 
ana desired you to comipence the reformation at home; and it is pretty 

f ;enerally believed, that no class of men would find it more difficult to 
ay aside their overweening pride and greedy«mbition, to say no more, 
than even the leadiim liberals of the age of mtellect. your object \Aw 
to put down the solmer in order to give the rein, within a compass that 
you thought your feeble hands could circumscribe, to those passions that 
if is the soldier's duty lo repress: for this you spared neither^sophigtry 
nor misrepresentationT and constantly hdkl up the soldier, instead of 
those paslions in which you so amply share, as the sole bar to human 
happiness, liberty and civilization. As we are aware, that the long 
habit of viewing political subjects throiigh the mere focus of party¬ 
feeling tends, in the end, to render the able anff enlightened as blind 
as the ignorant and obtuse, we who, as soldiers, are placed above 
the infiqpnce of luch political mirage, will fjjierefore condescend to 
raise you for a moment to our own level, and show you how close has 
always been the link that has united the real soldier and schoolmaster, 
(there are of course quacks of both professions,) and how impossible it 
has ever been for the latter to make* his way, or even to hold his 
ground, except by the md of the former: depend upon it, that, for 
polishing mankind, a single bayqpet is worth a whole cargo of primers. 

It is, or should be, needless to say, that in speaking of soldiers, we 
mean neither Palikuri, Descamirados,*nor Carbonari, ^e soldiers elect 
of libertilism, but British soldiers, men in a high state of organization 
and discipline, inspired with proper sentiments of honour, loyalty, and 
patriotism, and commanded by chiefs, to whom the country and all 
lanks of subordinates can look up with pride and Confidence. If we 
retain the term soldier, wlier# the subject applies to the armed force 
generally, it is from mere habit; we willingly yield the step of pre¬ 
cedence to our brethren of the navy, to whom, owing to their greater 
importance to our mutual country, we well know that ib is due; but 
be it fairly understood, that we yield it tq no other class of men under 
the sun, for not only has no other class surpassed us in professional 
exertions, but with a strong tide of party rancour and misrepresenta¬ 
tion against us, we have raised our profession from the state of degra¬ 
dation into which it had fallen, to its present state of honourable dis¬ 
tinction. And, fortune ^vi^ing, we intend to raise it yet higher, for, 
like Alexander, we acknowledge no limits to the la^urs of high- 
spirited men, but the want of adequate objeefr. * 

The most ancient of all,human iij^titutions, of which we have any 
distinct knowled^, for they have with their ^effects reached down to 
our own times, oner a very strikin^llastration of what we have above 
said respecting the soldier and s^oolmaster. The Baahmins, by as¬ 
suming that they had sprang from the head of brahma, whilst the 
othes castes sprung only from the lower and inferior parts of the bo^, 
assumed to themsdves, in the character of priests and instructors, the 
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entire direction of'afiairs; and withont claiming, regal power as a.ri^t, 
became the real governors by confining the ofiice of ini^actors to their 
own caste, and making the soldier, who was supposed to have sprung 
only from the br^t of the go^ of an inferior profession. The religion 
of Drahma forbade the shedding of blood; but though it made men 
mild in exterior vnahners, it also made them feeble, and as it neither 
enfranchised its followers from human frailties, nor disarmed^he neigh¬ 
bouring* nations, it reduced {lindostan, till its ^onquest by the British, 
to one ecene of rapine, anarchy and confusion, and naturally entailed 
upon the Hindoos thq yo^e of foreign servitude, from which they have 
^ never been freq. So ^^uch for making the soldier a subordinate cha¬ 
racter. 

As we have here mentioned neighbouring nations, wHb must always 
be consulted when peace is to be maintained, we shall, as our pen is in 
a rambling mood, relate an t.necdote, that though little known, bears 
curiously^ on our present subject. « 

Late in the evening of the day on which the London mail brought 
to St. Petersburg}! the news ^ Lord Macartney’s departure fur China, 
the Prince of Dessau,^hen military governor of the Russian Capital, 
an ofiice that constitutes the liolder a sort of extra cabinet minister, 
invested with great power, and generally supposedoto stani^ high in 
the Imperial confidence, was sent for by Catharine the Second, and de¬ 
tained in secret conference by her till the night was far advanced. 
Their deliberation had already lasted a considerable time, when the 
Prince’s Aide-de-Camp in waiting was desired to proceed immediately 
to the lodgings of the General of the Jesuits then in Russia, and,to 
bring the holy man forthwith into th% Imperial ])resence. The officer 
proceeded accordingly, and the churchman, fully aware that in Russia 
obedience is th^* first thing, and reflection a matter of secondary im- 
portance,,;rose without murmuring fron. his bed, hurried on his clothes, 
and following his military guide was soon ushered into the closet, 
where the secret conclave was held. After this worthy trio had been 
together for about*an hour, the Aide-de-Camp was again called in ; an 
order for a large sum of money, to be immediately paid in gold by the 
court banker, was given him; he was also directed toeprovide a travel¬ 
ling-carriage, horses, couriers, &c. then to hand the money over to tlie 
Jesuit, and blowing him as much and no more time than was indis¬ 
pensable for packing up a few necessaries, the soldier was to see the 
churchman fairly out of the town. All this was executed with mili¬ 
tary precision, and long before the first rays of the morning sun had 
gilded the banks of the Neva, the worthy successor of Loyola was 
already rfar beyond the gates of St. Potersburgh. 

At a time when, even as at present, , 

Great events were on the gale. 

And each day brought a varying tale,’* 

the sudden departure of a Jestrft hardly formed half a day's wonder, 
andyears rolled away without his being as much as thought of. At last 
came the news that Lord Macart^y’s embassy, owing to some under 
current which*tonstantly set in an» thwarted dl his Lordship’s exer¬ 
tions and could never be traced to its source, had completely failed; 
a circumstance that ^naturally rejoiced all loyal and well-di^sed 
persons from Petersburgh to Lisbon. For tliis trifling disappointment 
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Unstained by a i^endly and allied nati<m no guns were fired, dor 
' was any marked notice taken of the event at the time. It was qply 
on the return of the €reneral of the Jesuits, covered with Tartar 
furs, and silks of China, a country in ^hich the Jesuits had always 
maintained some influf^nce, that suspicions as the direction and 
object of his journey began to be entertained; add it was only in 
private, and after due delay, that courtiers wete permitted J:o con¬ 
gratulate the Semiramig of the North on •the ability with which she 
had counteracted the designs of the perhdibus Islanders; every loyal 
subject on the Continent deeming the defeat.ofi an English project 
a distinct gain to his own particular country,, however remote and 
unconnected, as in the above case, the matter may be with any Con¬ 
tinental interest, ^hig, the liberals tell us, is the natural consequence 
01 our conduct towards the nations of the Continent: only behave well 
to them, py they, and those nations wilT be sure to behave- well to 
^u; that as, the British alone are grasping and unjust, but foreigners 
invariably liberal and enlightened. 

Without pretending here to write a treatise (ju the foreign policy of 
the country, we may just observe en passant, that the British have 
not in modern times sought to make Continental conquest, aud have 
never foi^ that purpose fitted out fleets and armies against any of the 
Continental powers; nor did we, when we could, make a proper use of 
our strength, but made ourselves, on the contrary, the laughing-stock 
of Europe by our moderation, for whicji we got no credit whatever. 
As to the many charges brought against our Government since the 
pegce, for endeavouring to suppress the cause oftDontinental freedom, 
we .deem them totally undeservi«g of belief. That neither fleets nor 
armies were dispatched on. such a service vve know; apd as to modern 
diplomacy, we confess ^9e hold it cheap, and should hold tliat spirit of 
freedom which could be suppfessed by a few diplomatic imtes, still 
cheaper. The people of the Continent, who have mostly been brouglit 
up under the tuition of Napoleon's bulletins, hate us for our supe¬ 
riority in arts, wealth and arms. There is not, from Calais to Cadiz 
and Tarentum, or from Archdhgel to Astracan, a bel-csprit or litera- 
teur capable of retaining a few lines of French poetry, who does not 
apply to us Corneille’s invocation against Rowe— 

•. 

“ Puissent tons ses voisins ensemble conjures 
Super ses fondemeus ‘ deja' mab assures ! 

£t si ee n'est assez de toute I’ltalie 
Que rOrient coutre elle a Tuccident s'allie; 

Que cent peoples ligu^'s des bouts de I’univers, 

Piissent pour la dctruire et les monts «t Ics mers.’' « 


No person acquainted with the Continent auu with Continental lan¬ 
guages can deny the singular and lamentable extgDit*to which this 
feeling is carried; for all foreign literature bears the impress of it, 
particularly, as might be expected, 4hose works written on subjects 
connected with the history, policy and situfy(ion of Great Britain. 
And yet, to hear our liberms talk,^stice, and justice only, is to be 
expected from Continental, states though, in holding this language, 
they entirely forget that there have been such men as Philip II. 
Richelieu, Louis XIV. Alberoni, Giiltz, &c. &c.;. that even Frederick 
the Great, when the house of Austria seemed reduced to extremities. 
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invaied Silesift; that three ladies, the pious Maria-T^esesa, the pablie 
miftress Pompadour, and the cruel and Hcentiotis Elizabeth, after¬ 
wards joined to ^rush him in the face of sworn treaties: they further 
forget that the enlightened T:)atharine, ** whom histo^ still adores,’^ 
and the liberal Joseph, combmed to destroy the unoffending Turks, 
who though disthiguished-^in" modern times above all other nations, 
Britaii^ excepted, for* the honourable maintenance of foreij^ treaties, 
were again assailed in our own day both by Alexander the Blessed, and 
Nicholas the Hopeful, siaSply bwause they were thought too weak 
to offer any very formidable resistance. Our wise men, in talking of 
Cbntinental juftice, also overlook the dismemberment of Pcdand, a 
country whose sons once saved Continental Europe; they forget the 
Roberaierres and the Marats, as well as the J^rench Republic thpt 
prttse^d the one founded in 1830. They overlook Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte, and do not seem to know, poor innocents, that whejn we were 
{done maintaining the cause of freedom against the powers of banddS 
Europe, the liberal and lauded republicans of America struck us as 

damned Gasca, like ^cur behind, struck Cassar." All experience, all 
history, and all the workings of evil passions beyond the shores of 
England are carefully kept out of sight, whenever either radicals or 
libCTals write or declaim on the foreign m* military poliey of the 
country; and to hear the imbecile drivelling which they constantly 
utter on these subjects, one would really think, that there was no such 
thing as a fact in the world. ^ 

This article has already extended to a length that obliges us to 
postpone to another Opportunity the further progress of the soldier and 
schoolmaster, as well as the remarksMve have to make on Uie situa¬ 
tion in which thp extension of ^owledge, and the present situation of 
Europe, has plai^d the professicm of arms in ohr own country. 


A REVOLUTION. 

• • 

A Revolution of a singularly ludicrous character took place during my 
residence in pne of the ex-colonies of Spain in South America. As 1 jier- 
formed rather a prominent part in the farce, I shall endeavour to give the 
reader a faint sketch of this remarkable affair; but first to explain how 1 (a 
stranger and an Englishman) became connected with it. 

1 was on a visit with an old and esteemed friend at his picturesque villa, 
about five leagues distant from the scene of this sudden political change, 
and oncsmormng, having occasion to go to the cajiital on business, I rose at 
four o’clock, in order to make the most of th^early part of the day, purpos¬ 
ing to return to dinner. T^e old cook, (with whom I was a favourite,) 
notwithstanding the earljP hotpr, had prepared a mate* for me, which wus 
_ . - - 

* This really agreeable beverage is prepared from a species of tea peculiar to 
South Americay’Wiat of PAaguay beinc the most esteemed. It is a strong bitter, 
and takes a considerable quantity of stkr, though some use it without this addi. 
tien, while epteares prefer a milk mat6: wlaige spoonful of the herb being put into 
a silver or earthen bowl, a proportionate quantity of boiling milk, or water, is 
Pouted on it, and sugar ^ded according to taste: it is sucked through a long tube, 
perforated at the bottom.' 
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most acceptable, .uid having lighted my dgarro de pi^,* I Imsteimd to the 
corral,^ in (Hiler'to catch a favourite Chilian^ whicn t generally rode. 

My friend’a beat lazo§ was in requi^tion, and I astoni^ed n^self and ttro 
of the natives, bv noosing my Bucephalus alf^he first throva They express¬ 
ed so iftuch admiration of my new recado|| and its silver appendage, that I 
thought it prudent to decline their eager offers of •escorting me to the 
Pueldo. Having mounted my fleet colOTado,^! I cantdbed mong, ga^g 
with rapture on the beauty of the riung sun. It wae a heavenly mcp'ning: 
the green and gold of the orange and citron gioves, spangled with diamond 
dew-drops; the acacia’s silvery flowers and sensitive leaves expanding to 
the sunbeams, and the bright delusion of the distant mirage, lent weir 
varied attractions to the scene. Myriads of horne*d* § cattle, sheep and horses, 
just emancipated from their corrals, were moving ill sj^ckfed array along 
the luxuriant pasture land whidi environed the city. Ine Biscachos** were 
al],in motion in search of their morning repast, and here and there a majestic 
ostrich in full speed crossed my path. • 

Proceeding onward amid this prodigal display of Nature’s bounty, 1 arriv- 
e4 at a »naU village, distant one league from the capitaL To my great 
surprise, 1 observed about 600 Guachosff assembled at this place, and a 
weQ-knowu democrat, (with whom 1 was sljghtly acquainted,) haranguing 
them in the most vehement manner. I rode up auff saluted tnem, and was 
soon informed that they were determined to effect a change in the Gkivern- 
mqnt, and were about to surprise the capital: I was also given to under¬ 
stand thab I must either remain where I was, or yoin in their expedition. 
Being naturally fond of mischief, and having a dislike to the existing Go¬ 
vernor, I chose the latter alternative, and having briefly arranged our plan 
of operations, we set off at full gallop to try the mrtune of war. Each Gua- 
cho was to receive three doubloons when fhe revolution was aceumj^died, 
and all were in high spirits. A case of pistols, which. I possessed, were the 
only fire-arms amongst us, the other weapons consisting of lances, swords, 
daggers, and the favourite lazo. * 

1 ne possession of the money-chest, whgdi was deposited*in the Treasury, 
was the first object to be obtained, and for this purpose, some of the martial 

{ teasantry were dismounted, and Advancing under the qommanih of their 
eader’s brother, with the greatest secrecy and order, easily overpowered the 
few sentries posted on that building, and effecting an entrance, barricadoed 
the doors, while w'e proceeded, without obstruction, to Ae Grand Plaza,]:! 
where the Governor's house an4 the principal public offices are situated. 


* Paper cigar (Spanish); it is composed of Brazilian or block tobacco, rolled in 
paper, or in the leaf of the Indian corn. , 

■y The corral is a large enclosure, formed with stakes driven into the ground, 
into which cattle are turned at nightfall. • 

^ The horses of Chile are more esteemed than any others in South America; 
they are more hardy and better bred. * 

§ This singular noose is made of the twisted entrails of oxen. It is fastened by 
a ring to the saddle, and the natives throw it with such dexterity, as to iqfdce sure 
of their aim at a considerable distance : it is used to caul ure men as well as cattle, 
and with its aid I have known thi peasantry carry off light pieces of ordnance. 

II The recado is a most useful saddle; the materials qomposii^ if form your bed; 
it is very expensive, a handsome one costing fromPdOl. to SOL 

Bay colour (Spanish). It is the custonyn this country to address one another 
by the colour of Uieir horse, as Sir of the White Horse," Ac. 

** A species of rabbit: they are very desmictive, anff burrow l^euch an extent, 
that riding in their neighbourhood is attewmd with considerable danger. 

■f"!* The peasantry of a large portion & South America are called Ouadtos or 
Guassos. They may be said to live od horseback. 

4:]: The principal square, generally in the centre of the town, the streets brancli^ 
ing off at light angles. ^ 
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About sop ragged infantry* having just got l^e alarm* were drawn lip here 
in trembling array; we advanced within a few yards of them, and their 
codimander walking up to our leader, commenced a parley, arid if words 
were weapons, 1 Relieve he wodld have been victorious: a lucky, circum¬ 
stance, however, speedily made us masters of the field of battle and tlie Go¬ 
vernment without bloodshed. By some accident) a pistol wMch I held in 
my hand, went off in the direction of the Colond, and I was considerably 
^rmed at seeing him'fall. Our Guachos thinking this the signdlfbr attack, 
rode forward* but the gaUant^gulara observing their matchless leaddr hors 
de combat, ran away without making the least resistance, save a few, who 
threw down their arn^s 0^1 begged fur i^^rter, which was readily granted 
them. In the mean timb, the worthy Colonel continued to kick and plunge 
at a furious rati, crying out that he was mortallv wounded, and entreating 
us to send for his wife and a surgeon. I carefully examined every part of 
his body, but could meet with no trace of the bail, and at length became 
fuHy convinced that his wound was only one of the imagination; but all my 
efforts to persuade him of his safety were in vain; 1, however, induced him 
to swallow a little brandy, which 1 had in a case-bottle. This revived hin^a 
little; he stood up, felt himself all over, jumped, shouted, and coughed, to 
the infinite amusement of thc^Guachos, and he was beginning to think all 
was right, until one of them maliciously suggested that the ball had passed 
down his throat, which was wide c»peu at the time: this, silly as it w’as, re¬ 
newed his alarm, and his panic still continued, when bis wife, a ]>retty young 
woman, arrived, making loud and evidently forced lanfentations? She was 
accompanied hy a fat priest, carrying the Host, and a Spanish f|uack-doctor, 
who commenced an unintelligible Latinized jargon, and was of opinion that 
as the ball had evidently lodged in the intestines, it would be necessary to 
extract it, which he proposed ^oing, but at the same time retiuested the 
priest to perform his oriice, as he could not answer for the Colonel’s recovery 
from so difficult an operation. • * 

The wounded hero was in a sad dilemma, but he resolutely refused to 
submit to the scalping knife of the ignorant enuiiric; and when urged by 
the priest to trust himself in the hands of God, he rather unceremoniously 
desired Mm to gocto the devil. At length, having afforded us considerable 
amusement, he was conveyed to a room in the Cabildo,* where great num¬ 
bers visited him, his existence being considered quite a miracle. 'Ve soon 
became masters of iill the public offices, and a junta of the opposers of the 
ffirmer Administration being held, they declared the late Governor (wlio 
had fled on hearing the report of my pistol) deposed, an^ elected our leader 
in his stead, who retaining 100 Guachos as a body guard, jiaid and dismissed 
the remainder,' and in three or four hqprs, every thing was as tranquil as 
if no change had occurred; indeed, during the whole affair, business re¬ 
ceived no interruption, and tAe new Governor attended the tlicatre in the 
evening amid the Vivaa-^ of .the fickle citizens. My gallant exertions were 
celebrated fti prose and verse. Ciesar’s w'ords Feni, Vidi, Fid, being most 
appropriately applied. My friend the Colonel became in a few days firmly 
attacli^. to the new system, and attracted crowds to the Cafe he frequented, 
to lis^n to his exaggerated narrative of the events of the day, and his mira¬ 
culous escape ^om the jaws of death. Thus%nded, to use the expression of 
the natives, th& Graiid Revolution. 

♦ * Veritas. 

_ • ____ 

* It was fd^lp-Iy the i^t of the Cohncil, and is noW converted into 

offices for the transaction of law busin<% 

t Fiva is the Spanish acclamation of^l^lausc. 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY FROM 
• ITS ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. 

BY A FOBEION O^ICEB. * 

Tub Asiatic hordes which towards the commencement of the fifth 
century inundated the vast plains of Russia^ were, cdnformahly to the 
exigencies hf the time, divlaed into two classes ;* the one, destuied to 
cultivate the conquered •territory, the othrfir, to defend it by force of 
arms. Hence, the origin of nobles and serfs. The most valiant or the 
most wealthy of these bands, speedily found mean^of engaging in the\y 
interests many of their brethren in arms, and by putting themselves 
at the head of such associations, they formed principalities. In the 
sequel, many of these q>rincipalities were united together by family 
connexions or the force of arms, till about the middle of the ninth 
century the majority of them became subject to the rule of a single 
g^ernment^ of which Rurik was the first Czar. 

The new vassals were not required to pay any other duties to their 
Sovereign than their personal services iif case «f war. During in¬ 
testine commotions, the weakest party strengthened itself by arming 
the serfs, or by engaging freemen as stipendiary soldiers. Thence the 
origin of the militia*, and of the recruiting services 

Of such forces was the Russian army still composed, even in the 
sixteenth century. It then consisted of five different classes, viz.— 

1st, Of the higher nobility, (Princes* Knias,) who were exempt 
from the necessity of bearing arms in person, but who were obliged to 
furnish at their own expense a number of men,'proportioned to the 
extent of their possessions. * 

2ndly, Of the sons of the petty noblqp, (Bojars,) who were endowed 
with fiefs, and who in return were required to serve *00 horseback; 
thus forming the cavalry. • • 

3rdly, Of the city nobles, who in their own districts held civil posts, 
or who in time of peace were engaged in commerce, and different 
branches of industry. In time of war, these demi-nobles, and demi- 
citizens served under the command of their Mayor, (Golowa). 

4thly, Of the ndbility of Moscow, a 'part of whom performed garrison 
duty in the capital, whilst the rest were required to take the field. 

5thly, Of the troops who were regularly fed and paid; %uch as the 
Asiatic hordes, the Baschkirs, Tartars, &ca and bands of individuals 
who had no settled habitations, no land or property, and who con¬ 
sequently received food and pay. 

These various troops were armed with sabres, with bows and arrows, 
and with lances, fire-arms being unknown in Russia till towar&s the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. The services of the troops 
were required only during the war, at the conclusion of which they 
returned to their homes. * 

About the year 1554, the Czar IwaiFWassiliewitch Grosnvi, formed 
his serfs into the first body of regular and perm#nent t rjMjjp s known in 
Russia, and armed them with muskibts. Hence, theyreceived the 
name of Strelzi, which signifies fusifeers or marksmen. A few years 
afterwards, the Russians were fur the first time exposed to the fire of ^ 
artillery, which was employed against them by Prince Witold of Li¬ 
thuania, at thAniege of Porchow, in the present government of Pskow. 
U. S. JouRX. No. 34. fSzPT. 1831. c 
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Shortly afterwards, an Italian, (Aristotle of Boli^a,) instructed them 
in $lio art of casting cannon, of which they first made use towards tlie 
doM of the sixteenth century, at the siege of the fortress of Fellin, 
during the war fn Livonia. At that period, some of the troops were 
armed with musket^ but the greater portion of them with lances and 
hfldberts. Their <oraer of batue was similar fo that practised at the 
preseni day. The army was divided into the centre, rightb and left 
flank, advanced-guard, rear-guard,'.corps of reserve, and detachments 
of light cavalry for extraordinary service. After the reign of the Czar 
Iwan Wassiliewitschc 6 r 9 snvi, a body of regular and permanent cavalry 
vi^as also forme^. 

The most rapid progress towards the organization and instruction 
of the army, was made at the commencement of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury by the Czar Alexei Michailowitsch, who engaged a number’of 
foreign officers to discipline the Rusdans, and by whose orders a 
work of standard regulations for military exercise and jnovemeq^s 
was composed in the Russian language, on the model of similar foreign 
treatises. ^ o 

In the year 1656, the Russian army was composed of 9000 men, 
commanded by foreign officers, and regularly organized and disciplined 
according to the system adopted by other European tro^s. The num¬ 
ber of the regular forces was afterwards augmented by Peter the First, 
who during the war against the Turks, in the year 1696, raised twenty- 
nine new regiments, consisting nearly of 30,000 men. In the year 
1707 , the regular army consisted of flfty-six regiments of infantry and 
cavalry, and three regiments of guards, amounting altogether to 60,000 
men. After the battle of Pultawaj. the military force was again con¬ 
siderably increased, being, in the year 1710, composed of 50,000 in¬ 
fantry in the field, 23,000 cavaYry, 56,000 men in garrison, and a de¬ 
tached porps of^ 15,000 men, destin^ to protect the frontiers o^the 
Northern Provinces which had been newly conquered. From this 
statement it will be seen, that in the above-mentioned year the Rus¬ 
sian army was 149,000 strong, the artillery and engineers nut included. 

About the middle of the eighteenth' century, the Russian army was 
increased to 164,000 men; in the year 1771i to 198,000 men ; and in 
1794 , the whole of the troops of the line amounted to 313,000, the 
troops in garrison to 60,000, and riie irregular forces, such as the 
Cossacks, Bashkirs, Kalmucks, &c. to 70,000 men. The troops of the 
line consisted of 204,000 infantry, 80,000 cavalry, and 29,000 artillery. 

At the 6nd of the year 1803, the following was the strength of the 
Russian army. 

O MEN. 

1st, Infantry—Guards .... 9,305 

t Troops of the line. ! . 219,125 

*Men iwgsrrison . . . 70,884 uzk. 

^ ‘ - 299,314 

ted. Cavalry—Guards . *• . . . 3,316 

Troops of the line . . 49,738 

Irregular cavalry . . 100,400 

\ - 153,454 

3rd, Artillery ....... 42,919 

4th, Invalids ...... 12,770 

'J'utal strength of the'l^y 508,457. 
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The Rtisuan, army is now remiited, every three or six years, firmh 
the peasantry, and from the inferior classes of the citizens. Hie men 
drawn for 'nmitary service are generall]^ in the proportion of one, m 
two, tq five hundred. But as there are ifo fixed laws on this subject, 
the Autocrat-often orders arbitrary levies, which jn urgent cases are 
made in tire proportion of five or ten men to five hbndred. Let us 
now estimate the entire population of Russia, at fifty millions; if from 
this number we deduct that of the females^ ^who may be supposed to 
form one half of the population,) as also five millions of subjects exempt 
from military service, we shall find a remainder twenty millions, 
who, in the proportion of from one to ten for each five hiindred, woulu 
fvirnish from 40,000 to 4(X),000 recruits. The above calculation, how¬ 
ever, is far from exact. ,It may be affirmed as a positive fact, that all 
the*registered lists of the population of the empire are false ; and that 
the number of the inhabitants of Russia iff far more considerable than 
that usually set forth. The motive for this deception may be thus 
brie^ stated. All the peasants, as well as the lower classes of the 
citizens,* are required to pay a poll-tax, 4he collectors of which are 
guided solely by the registers. It is impossible for the Isprawnik (the 
functionary who presides over the administration of each district,) to 
exist on t^e scanty emoluments of his place; Jie therefore, in ihost 
cases, has an understanding with the proprietors or land-owners, who 
underrate the number of their peasants in order to avoid paying a large 
portion of the tax. The superior Emplqi/es, who are in general ex¬ 
tremely corrupt, connive at the fraud; consequently, we incur but 
little hazard of adopting an opinion at variance ^ith the fact, if we 
conclude that the population of Russia amounts in reality to one sixth 
more than the estimate given in the registers. • 

But even if we admit*the accuracy of the former calculation, we 
must arrive at the conclusion tffat the Russian army, regularly re¬ 
cruited in the considerable proportion already stated, is able to take 
the field with a force of 5 or 000,000 men. From what circumstance 
then does it arise, that the Russians never take the field with more 
than 100 or 160,000 men? The following detail may be given in 
explanation. • * 

In the first place, it may be mentioned, that every recruit is re¬ 
garded as lost to his family and*friends; from the moment that he 
quits the home which he is destined nevtyr to revisit, his relatives 
mourn for him, as fur one consigned to the grave. For this reason, in 
the villages the worst characters are selected—debauchees, men of 
shattered constitutions, and, not unfrequently, invalids afflicted with 
every species of infirmity. These recruits are conducted to the*capi¬ 
tals of governments, and according to the regulations, ought to be 
clothed, and furnished with a certain sum of awney. ^TlTe officers on 
whom devolves the task of receiving them* aud examining their con¬ 
dition, have an understanding with theaofficers charged to escort tliem 
to the ditferent regiments. It frequently happqps, that ||ich recruits 
are not even seen by their respectivelcorps; so that, in ract, the en¬ 
rolment consists simpl]^ in the exchange of money for receipts. When 
on the occasion of an inspection, a regiment is found* deficient in the 
prescribed number of men, the physician, whose experience in such 
matters is not inferior to that of his coadjutors in the traffic, never 
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retusoa to furniA the requisite certificates (rf the sick, and the de^ 
ceowd, who figured on the lists without having so much as once seOT 
th^ raiments. In time of^war, these fraudulent practises are still 
more easily concealed. Whilst the General-in-chief, in his dispptch^ 
to his Sovereign, endeavours to diminish the number of deaths in his 
corps, as well a» that of his wounded men, Che officers commanding 
regiments, in their reports to the heads of the army, seek to»axaggerate 
their lo^es both of men and horses, for the piyrpose of concealing their 
deficiency in point of numbers. 

In the course of this exposition we shall again advert to the causes 
fo which the weakness*of the Russian army may be ascribed. 

The non-commissioned officers of the army are appointed firom 
amongst the best conducted soldiers; from amongst the sons of 
soldiers who have been educated in the military schools; fibm 
amongst the young nobility who serve only three months in that 
grade, with a view to their subsequent promotion to the ranktfof 
officers; or from amongst the sons of citizens, who are obliged to 
serve from four to Jwelve, years, in order to obtain their rank as 
officers. 

All the sons of private soldiers belong to the State, and are obliged 
to enrol themselves jn the ranks. In each government a school, 
where these children are brought up, and instructed in reading and 
writing, in drawing, in the elements of arithmetic, and in military dis¬ 
cipline. It may be estimated, that from such establishments, the army 
annually receives upwards <>f 3000 non-commissioned officers, who are 
always the best iir the service. To promote the instruction of the 
officers, there are at St. Petersburgl^two corps of cadets, and one mrps 
of pages, which the pupils leave with the rank of officers of the Guards, 
a school of artillery, a school of engineers, and many other inferior esta¬ 
blishments. Aj Moscow, there are*also several military schools, and 
to each University is attached a professor of Military Arts and Sci¬ 
ences. In distinguished corps, such as the Staff, the Artillery, the En¬ 
gineers, &c. thte best officers are all foreigners, principally Germans 
and Frenchmen. • 

In general, the Russian army is characterized "by a love of war. 
This feeling may be attributed to different circumstances. In conse¬ 
quence of«the scanty pay received by the officers and soldiers, those 
who have no private fortunes are compelled to live in a state of in¬ 
digence. ^ For instance, a lieutenant-colonel of the Staff, receives but 
1200 roubles in paper, about 401. sterling. Cavalry officers are not 
allowed forage, for which they are wholly dependent on the pleasure of 
their ^officers in command or squadrons, who sometimes furnish them 
with a few rations economised from the.allowance made to their squa¬ 
drons. To these annoyances must be added that of lodgings, so filthy 
and unwholesome that no man accustomed to the decencies of lire 
could inhabit them till repaiied; and the necessary reparations are 
invariably inade at t^ie expense of the party desiring them. But as 
won as war breaks out, the scei^e changes; the pay is then distributed 
in money; in other words, its value is increased fourfold; the officers 
receive forage and extra allowances, besides being indulged in the 
jdeasing hope of finding many little comforls in foreign countries. 
These inducements exercise a magic influence on individuals without 
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fbitnn^, whilst .the wealthy are stimulated by the hope that a britic 
war will enalde their patrons to promote them step by step to the 
utmost gratification of their ambition, rad that, without unnecessary 
exposure on their part to fatigue or the cB&nces of the field. 

JPreviously to the last^war with Turkey, the army was divided into 
various extensive corps,*viz.: 1st. the First Army^ stationed in the 
centre of*1fee empire, its head-quarters being at MohUew on the 
Dnieper: this corps extended to the frontiess of Austria, Poland, and 
Prussia. 2nd. The iSecond stationed "towards the south of the 
empire, and which made a stand against the Tprks,; its head-quarters 
were at Tulczin. 3rdly. The detached Corps of the Caucasus, of Siberia,* 
of Orenburg, of Finland, and of Lithuania. 4thly. The (Cossack Corps. 
5thly. The Asiatic hordes. Cthly. The Corps of the Interior Guard. 
7thly. The Military Colonies. 8thly. The Imperial Guards. Tlje 
First Army was nearly*380,000 strong; the Second Army ]30,0(X); 
thfr detached Corps 156,000; the Cossacks and Asiatic troops 120,000; 
the Interior Guards 120,000; the Military Colonies 60,000; the Im¬ 
perial Guards 40,000. We give the folloujing summary ; 


First Army 

Second Anny 

Corps of the Caucasus 

Corps of Siberia . . 

Corps of Orenburg 

Corps of Finland . . • 

Corps of Lithuania 

Corps of Cossacks and Bashkirs 

Interior Guard . • 

Military Colonies 

Imperiu Guard# 


MRN. 

. 380,000 
, 130,000 

80,000 
6,000 
15,000 
25,000 
. 30,000 

• 120,000 
. 120,000 
60,000 
. 40.000 


1,0(J6,000 * 


The general spirit which actuated these various portions of the army 
was essentially different. In the First Army, the dilcipline observed 
was extremely severe, particulaify of late years. Meritorious and dis¬ 
tinguished officers,* having excited the'displeasure of their chiefs, were 
dismissed the service, and every week the bulletins of the army were 
filled with the names of superior officers, who, in consequence of al¬ 
leged incapacity, insubordination, and otheg* charges, were cashiered, 
degraded to the ranks, or exiled to Siberia. None ventured to breathe 
the slightest complaint without incurring the penalty of being instantly 
arrested and sent to one of the fortresses, or to Siberia. Some of the 
officers themselves served in the ranks of a numerous and secret police, 
and might be said to live together rather as jealous neighbours than 
on terms of cordiality, fraternity, or fellowship.^ But jmdte especially 
at the head-quarters at Mohilew on the Dnieper, almost every man 
was a police agent, and one intriguw yielded to or prevailed over 
another. Symptoms of discontent soon appeare^, chiefly amongst the 
native Russians. They had not for^tten the many Germans who 
from the time of Field-Marshal Barclay continued to flock to head¬ 
quarters, and to occupy almost all the stafif situations; and the recol¬ 
lection inflicted on them the bitterest pangs of hatred and of envy. 
Gen. Jarmolof, happening one day to enter the audience-chamber of 
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the Field^Marshal, and seeing a crowd of German officers and aides- 
de>camp, saluted them with much politene8s> and accosted them in 
the following manner: ** Gentlemen, should any officer amongst you 
understand the Russian language, 1 must entreat him to have the, kind¬ 
ness to announce me to the Field-Marshal!” 

A far different s;^irit prevailed throughout {he Second Army, which 
was distinguished by a greater share of movement, greate>> vivacity, 
and a iess rigorous discipline, and which for j^hat reason was strongly 
su^cted of being engaged in revolutionary intrigues. The events of 
1825 in some measure justified the suspicion. Between the two ar¬ 
mies a sort of jealousy'existed. An individual dissatisfied with his 
position in thd one, usually endeavoured to be transferred to the other, 
in which he was sure to be received with open^arms. 

The corps of Lithuania might be said’^o display a peculiar characier. 
Most of the officers and soldiers were Poles, and being stationed in 
Lithuania, found themselves in perpetual contact with their country¬ 
men. The corps of the Caucasus absorbed annually a considerable 
number of recruits. The insalubrity of the climate,—the quality 
of the food, to whicli the troops were unaccustomed,—^the constant 
skirmishes with the warlike mountaineers who harassed them by daily 
ambuscades; — ail these causes tended, even in ^times of compara¬ 
tive peace, to carry off a third of the corps every year. For this rea¬ 
son, great advantages are always offered by the' Government to such 
officers, civil and military, as desire to form part of a force whose desti¬ 
nation is invariably so fatal. ''They receive double pay ; their promo¬ 
tion is more rapid than in any other corps ,* and on entering that which 
they have chosen, their rank is immediately increased. 

The Imperial Guards are, generally speaking, the finest troops in 
the Russian ariny. In these regiments the majority of the officers be¬ 
long to the most wealthy and distivguished families of the empire. 
Their education is carefully attended to;—an advantage for which they 
are chiefly indebted to their foreign governors;—to their frequent 
visits to the mosi civilized countries of Europe;—to the facility with 
which they obtain access to the best \,orks, which though now forbid¬ 
den by the censorship of the press, may yet be found in the libraries 
of men of rank and property;—and lastly, to the society of the en¬ 
lightened foreigners with whom St. Petersburgh is crowded. 

The Guards have not forgotten that every revolution in the Go¬ 
vernment as well as in the Cabinet has been effected by their means. 
Besides, amongst the members of the corps may always be found a 
certain number of officers descended in a direct line from the ancient 
dynasties, and whose attachment to the now reigning family of Hol¬ 
stein can never be sincere. On this ac<j)unt, party spirit in Russia is 
always on the alert, and the Government has long adopted the system 
of confiding almbst exchisivfily to foreigners the most important civil 
and military posts. 

Even the private soldiers of the Guards are better educated than 
might at first be imagined. Th^y are usually quartered in St. Peters¬ 
burgh : that circumstance is peculiarly favourable to them; reading 
and intercourse with society affording them many opportunities for 
• improvement. 

The duty of the 'Interior Guard is to maintain public order and 
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tranqailUtjT) to support the civU authorities in case of need, and to 
escort OTitninals, convoys of merchandise, See, This corps is organized 
precisely in the same manner as the troops of the line, except that the 
men who compose it wear a different unf&rm, and that it is not divided 
into regiments, but into brigades and battalions. . The latter are arm¬ 
ed, exercised, and provided with every thing necessajy for the purpose 
of enabliiog them to take the field, sliould their services be required. 

The Cossacks form a sort of state within the state. The origin of 
these troops is so well Icnown, and has so frequently occupied the his¬ 
torian’s pen, that our readers will readily dispense with additional de¬ 
tails on the hacknied theme. The basis onVlifch these forces haj^e 
been oi^nized, presents a singular instance of republicanism combined 
with military despotism: they have their own laws and judges, and 
their obedience to th*e head of the army is exacted only in time of 
war. They pay no contribution to the state, and receive no pay. Bach 
Boverei^,on his accession to tlie throne, is obliged to recognise and 
ratify their military charter. Between Uiem and the other subjects 
of Russia scarcely any intercourse subsists; in fact, they are employed 
in the interior as a sort of counteracting*force. * For the more effectual 
attainment of this object, the Government allows them many distinc¬ 
tions and extra perquisites. Noth withstanding the privilege which 
they enjoyed of selecting their chief, (styled Attaman,) from amongst 
themselves, at a period which we may still call recent, the young 
Grand-Duke Alexander Nicolaiewitsch was appointed to that dignity. 
This step produced the effect of conciliating the different parties that 
aspired to so important a post, whilst at the saiqe time it ensured the 
influence of Gbvernment over ay the internal concerns of the Cossacks. 
The leading trait in the character of these troops is, a total indifference 
to all other pursuits, than those of war, pillage, and devastation. Their 
habitations are rich in ready money, gold, pearls, and diamonds: these 
objects, which form the hoarded plunder of ages, fheir frif^al habits 
prevent them from diminishing. A stranger seldom obtains a sight of 
their wealth ; for nothing less than a most extraordinary degree of 
confidence will induce a Cossack to admit a visitor into the apartments 
which contain the precious store for centuries transmitted untouched 
from father to son. 

The other Asiatic hordes, though resembling the Cossacks in their 
organization, are less inured to discipline and the fatigues of war. 

Amongst all the institutions of the Russian empire, there is none, 

i perhaps, more despotic than that of the Military Coloniq^. The pro- 
ect of this establishment was conceived by a General Officer of Artil- 
ery, Count Araktshejew, a man whose name was once but too noto¬ 
rious throughout Russia, and whose memory is destined to ^are the 
distinction of an unenvia^e longevity. The Count ^commenced his 
career as a private soldier, and served tiy he*was promoted to the rank 
of an officer. His severe system of^discipline attracted the attention 
of Paul the First, when that sovereign, who was then but Grand-Duke, 
resided in his chateau of Gatschina, and dftily occupied himself in 
exercising a few soldiers who were one day to serve as models for the 
whole arnw. Count Araktshejew and Baron Diebitsch, (the father of 
the late Field-Marshal,) were, at the parades at Gatschina, the conir 
panions in arms of Paul. The gratitude of the’Emperor recompensed 
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the services rendered to the Grand-Duke. Wi^out. the. sljg|il^t 
knowledge of war, Araktsheiew was created (^heral, knd was pro¬ 
mo);^ to the first military dignities without having faced any other 
foe than the comilion enemy every despotr-^kat love of liberty and 
justice implanted by'Nature in the breast of man. 

In the reign of^ C&therine the Second, the projects of aggrandize¬ 
ment formed by the jlussian Government, assumed a deci^4 shape. 
In ordef to obtain the key to Germany, the heart of Europe, it was 
necessary to conquer Poland. Finland was to 'be subjugated that St. 
Petersburgh might be protected against a cmp-de-main from the 
Swedes, who would thus be deprived of all inclination to reconquer the 
provinces of the “Baltic. The possessions on the Black Sea were to be 
further extended, that from north to south a united front might bp 
opposed to the Powers of the west of Eurcfpe, one which, by advancing 
both wings, might embrace the entire of Europe. The conquests in 
the Caucasus were to pave the way for that or Asia Minor, in ordey, 
that the new Greek throne of the modern Constantine might be more 
easily established in Constantinople. This long formed project of Ca¬ 
therine was never lost sight of by the Russian Government, and the 
policy of the other powers had nearly crowned it with success. Eng¬ 
land first introduced the Russian fleets into the Mediterranean, and 
taught them to combatAustria and Prussia participated in the spoil 
of Poland; France remained a tranquil spectator of the giant’s pro¬ 
gress. Russia felt thorougldy persuaded that her ambitious designs 
could be thwarted only by England and Austria, and by the influence 
of both those powers over Turkey and Sweden. Menaced on these 
two points, Russia was aware that shp would be driven back into her 
ancient limits, along the sapne route through which she had extended 
her power. The 'object of her dread was therefiore a coalition between 
Turkey and Sweden, supported by England and Austria, and on this 
point of view was her attention fixed when she established her Military 
Colofiies. The Colonies of the South, whose strength consisted in 
their cavalry, wem'destined to act against Hungary and Turkey; the 
Colonies of the Niarth, which were compoged of infantry, were to direct 
their operations against Sweden. Jn the centre were ijfxe reserve Colo¬ 
nies, in the vicinity of the head-quarters of the First Army, from 
which reinforcements were to be detached, and sent to such places as 
might st^d in need of their aid. Having made the foregoing re¬ 
marks on the political object of this military establishment, we now 
pr#beed to examine it in detail. 

The colonization of regiments takes place only in the territories ap- 
per|ainiug to the Crown, and whenever there is a scarcity of timber 
for building, or of peasants, the Government purchases the former from 
different proprietors, or takes the latter in‘exchange for ot|ier lands, 
which on account ^f theh* si^ation are not included in the general 
plan of emnization. The Colonies cost the Government an annual 
sum ejifl^ding twenty-eight millions of roubles. The villages are 
constricted of new matei^ms, on a yew and regular plan, and resemble 
ext^uve barracks surrounded with pleasure grounds and kitdien gar- 
dew Straight highways lead from one village to another, and in all 
tke'^same regulations, are observed as in time of war, no individual 
being allowed to pass the barrier without undergoing the examination 
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of the Guard. JSeireral villages arl assigned to erery r^ment destined 
to form part of the Military Colonies; the population of these villages 
being proportioned to the number of men in the regiment, the com¬ 
manding officer of which becomes the sole head of his*district. From 
that moment all the other authorities cease torexerdse their functions, 
and no judges are reco^ised except the members aof the Military 
Council. •A soldier is quartered upon each peasant, who with his wife, 
cHilj^ren, and all that ha possesses, is at tm disposal of his unhidden 
guest. An accurate list is taken of his goods, horses, and other cattle, 
and without the permission of the Captain, thp unfortunate man dares 
not diraose of a single article. He cannot even*venture^ to eat an eg^, 
kill a fowl, or bake a loaf without the consent of hii^* new master and 
instructor in the art of war. He is obliged to shave his hair and 
beard (and for the latter the^'Russians entertain a superstitious pr^ 
dilection) : he is dressed in a sort of uniforfti, compelled to perform the 
nffist fatiguing duties, and required to exercise daily, as well as to im¬ 
part to his military guest his own knowledge of agriculture. Against 
acts of oppression such as we have euumera|ed, it may well be 
supposed, that the luckless peasants at first revolted. Accordingly, 
wherever the Military Colonies were established, serious insurrection¬ 
ary movenients broke out; but after the application of the knout to a 
few hundred of the rebels, and the banishment of others to the mines 
of Siberia, the rest became submissive, and made a virtue of dire 
necessity. 

At present there are 60,000 men in 1;he colonies, the mass of the 
peasants belonging to which amounts to 280,000. • 

Since the war of 1812, the character of the Russian army has totally 
changed. Previously to that epoch, the Russian soldiery were brutes, 
in the entire acceptation df the term. Hie influence of evjents, however, 
has produced its customary effecl^even on this class of^en. '[(he vast 
number of French and other foreign prisoners who remained in Rus¬ 
sia, worked a change not only in the views and judgments of the petty 
nobility and peasantry, from whose ranks the army ufhs recruited, but 
even in the army itself. Moreover, the Russian troops set foot on a 
foreign soil, at a period when the most*liberal proclamations stimulated 
the Prussians to the highest degree of enthusiasm. The lengthened 
stay of the former in Germany add France, may be said to.have given 
them new life. The officers and privates of the army, brought into im¬ 
mediate contact with every class of inhabitants to be found in civilized 
countries, learned to see, hear, and understand. How deep*must have 
been the impression made upon the Russian soldier; when he reflected 
on the supericn* condition of Prussian and French troops, and compared 
their situation with the wretchedness and despotism which av^aited 
him at home.^ But it was principally on the troops which composed 
the Russian army of occupation, and w’hich remained*in Fram^e from 
the year 1815 to 1818, that the example before their eyes prodwed an 
indelible impression. The various connexions formed by this divi¬ 
sion of the army, whether for scientific or political purposes, the for¬ 
mation of military masonic lodges, and many other mrcumstances to 
which the march of events gave birth, atvakened an extraordinary spi¬ 
rit amongst the Russian troops in France. Of this moral change, the * 
Emperor Alexander seemed aware, os on his return to Russia he 
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judged it expedient to dispone amodgst other regimei|ts the wen trho 
had composed the army <k occupation. Far frtnxt contribute to the 
aoemnplishment of the Fmperor’s designs, this measure might have 
been termed a s{)ecies of military propagand. The proelamatiwiB ml- 
dressed by Alexander to the Polish nation and army, as well as the cmi- 
edtution bestowed on the Poles, created a strong sensation amongst the 
Russian army, ever alive to passing events, and excited in tbs breast of 
every‘Russian patriot, a hope that in his own countir arbitrary rule 
might be changed for constitutional government. This hope had 
been authorised by the Emperor Alexander himself, when on the oc¬ 
casion of the first Die{ held in Warsaw, he emphatically declared his 
resolution of Ranting to all his subjects the benefits of a constitution 
similar to that accorded, or at least promised %o the Poles. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the violent measures adored %y the Government, were' in 
diivct opposition to this prcfinise. The Emperor’s suspicions were ag- 
gravateu by secret denunciations, and in proportion to their increase, 
the secret military police was augmented, and arbitrary prosecutions, 
arrests, and sentence^ of exile to Siberia became matters of frequent 
occurrence. This abuse of power was sufficient to disgust the whole 
army, and the discontent soon became general. When the Emperor 
was at Laibach, a r^ment of the Guards of Simeonow,raisea the 
standard of revolt. The example would infalliby have been followed 
by the other regiments of the Guards, but for the prudence and energy 
of some superior officers, who for that time succeeded in appeasing the 
storm. The r^ment of Smieonow was disbanded, and the officers 
and soldiers were ir.corporated into regiments of the line. This mea¬ 
sure was attended with results similar to those which had token place 
on the dispersion of the troops composing the army of occupation in 
France. Every soldier of thS Guards preXched insurrection to his 
comradps of the, line. This revolt w£X the cause of many other fatal 
occurrences — military inquiries, banishments, and condemnations. 
Four colonels (Watkowsky, Koschkaref, Tarmolajevv, and Prince 
Tscherbatow,) u^re tried by a Court-martial at Witepsk, and condemn¬ 
ed to death. ^ 

Dissatisfied with the conduct t>f the Guards in general, the Emperor 
resolved to punish them by ordering them from their quarters in St. 
Petersbutgh to the dreary villages 6f Lithuania, where they were to 
remain till the disafiTection which prevailed amongst them 

had subsided. They were* also surrounded by spies and police agents. 
On a certfSn occasion, the Emperor ordered one of the heads of the 
military police to dispatch a trusty agent to the cantonments of the 
Guards at Wilna, in order to sound their opinions, and especially those 
of certain regiments. The superior functionary confided the important 
task to one df his most experienced subdterns, who on his return, in* 
stead of a report presents to his chief a sheet of white paper, tc 
which he had affixed his signature, but nothing more. The formei 
having demanded an explanation, the agent replied that the testimou) 
of his eyes and ears had led him to conclude that all the Guardi 
merited transportation to Siberia; or that he himself deserved to b< 
hanged as a false witness; wherefore he requested his superior to fil 
‘ up the blank sheet as he might ju^e most expedient. On retumin| 
from the congress of Vexona, the Emperor reviewed the Guards, b} 
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wbom lie wtasreodTvd with so many tnaifks of enthasiastic attachment, 
that he inatanUy issued an order recalling them to the capital. 

Meanwhile, the discontent which wm general thr^ghout the Em¬ 
pire ^as shared fay the whole of the army, and had reached its height 
when Alexander closed his mortal career at Taganrog. This unex¬ 
pected event rendered the succession to the throne « matter of doufat, 
and occasibned the revolt of the Guards at St. Petersburgh qn the ^ 
December 1825, as welfaas rome partial indirections among the second 
army and among many other corps. AltHbugh the mutiny was sup¬ 
pressed to the destruction of its authors, a considerable degree of fo¬ 
mentation still existed amongst the troops, and amongst all classes of 
the Empire. 

,To these alarming circumstiances, under which the Emperor Nicholas 
assumed the reins of ijovernment, were |iddcd difficulties that almost 
forced him into the war with Turkey, which though long premeditated, 
Ihid been *till then deferred by the policy of Alexander who dreaded, 
and with reason, that the war in question might give a fatal shock to 
the tranquillity of Europe. The country was ruined by the obstacles 
which had destroyed her internal and external commerce. The finances 
were in a state of dilapidation, and scarcely sufficed for the prodigious 
expenses aoccasioned by the maintenance of a nnmerous army. Each 
day these difficulties increased, and besides, it was necessary to quell 
the storm, and to discover fresh resources. But above all, it was in¬ 
dispensable that the army should be oc«upied, and the attention of the 
populace directed to some external point. These considerations in¬ 
duced the Emperor to take the field. * 

The strength of the Russiaif army was known, and the eyes of 
Europe were anxiously fixed on the theatre of war. The hopes of one 
party were not realised; the fears of the other were belied. The 
campaign failed to produce the results desired by* the fortner, and 
feared by the latter. 

We have already observed, that at this period Jhe Russian army 
amounted altogether to 1,U0^(KK) men. It may here be expedient to 
offer a few details in explanation of the paucity of the troops brought 
into the field by Russia. We shall first speak of numerical, and after¬ 
wards of moral force. 

Every well-informed individual who may have had afi opportunity 
of seeing the Russian army, will subscriba to the accuracy of the fol¬ 
lowing estimate, which is founded on facts. 

From the total amount of the army, . . 1,006,000 

must be deducted:— 

Ist, The sick, invalids, absent, . . 11.3,000 * 

It is incontestable that a •Russian regiment 
is never numerically complete. Officers in • * 
command of regiments receive the fund% for 
the full compliment of men, &c. bift are al¬ 
ways obliged to have some hundred men less* 
than the proper number, for the safie of eco¬ 
nomy, and in order to provide for the extra¬ 
ordinary expenses of the regiment, for which 
no allowance is made by the government. 

2nd, Workmen, servants employed in the 
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hospitals, schools, &c. persons of every class, 
employed in th^ different m^itary establish¬ 
ments of the Empire . . 148,000 

3rd, Valets, and'^ther servants of officers, 
and of persons employed in the army, . 92,000 

Evety general officer has for his personal 
service from eight to eighteen servants; ma-" 

Jors and colonels from threh to six, and every 
other officer one or two. Different persons 
employed in the Arm^, in the Commissariat, 
in the Military Establishments, are allowed a 
number of servants proportioned to their rank. ' 

Even the wives of officers, and of persons em¬ 
ployed in the army, are allowed soldiers for 
their personal service. ■ — — <853,000' 

Number of men who couldHbe mustered for action . 653,000 

From this number must be again deducted 
1st, The Corps of the Caucasus . . 80^000 

2nd, The Corps of 'Siberia, and Orenburg, 
which were required to observe the South 
Eastern Frontiers .... 21,000 

3rd, The Corps of Finland, . . 25,000 

required to occupy that newly conquered Pro¬ 
vince, and to observe the Swedes. 

4tb, The Corps of Lithuania, and the Rus¬ 
sian garrison in Warsaw . . .. 40,000 

These latter forces, under the command of 
the Grafd Duke Constantine, were not dis¬ 
posable, on account of the position with respect 
to Austria. 

5th, The Military Colonies, which in urgent 
cases furnished men . ... . 60,Q00 

6th, Cordons Militaires, destined to act in 
support of the revenue . . 6,000 

7th, A third of the Cossacks and Asiatic 
hordes that remained in their provinces . 40,000 

8th, Oarcisons of Moscow, St. Petersburgh, 

Cronstadt, and other fortified places . . 80,000 

9th, interior Guard . . . 120,000 

472,000 

The total o:^ the Russian disposable forces . . 181,000 

employed against the Tur^s a^nd the Austrians amounted to but 
181,000 men, 100,000 of whom' were destined to line the frontiers 
of Austria ,* the invading army might therefore be composed of 81,000 
men. With a force so disproportionate was the first campaign in re¬ 
ality made, and the enormous losses sustained by the army compelled 
4;he Government to have recourse to new levies, till even their last 
reserve of recruits was exhausted. 

Both of the campaigns against the Turks resembled the conduct of a 
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gamester^ wlio, ^vii^ lost the ^eater portion of his fortune, collets 
the feeble wreck, stakes it on a single card, with the intent of repairing 
his misfortunes by one successful attempt, and losing the stake, has no 
other resource than to blow out his braiiSs. The plan*of the c^paign, 
viz.—^the project of entering Turkey by the narrow intersected country 
between Bassowa and Mangalia, and of venturing tonivards the Balkan 
and Constantinople, whilst the rear was left expoj^ed to the enemy, the 
left wing pushea to the^sea coasts, and the jright wing left defenceless; 
moreover, the idea of attacking in front an cipemy superior in numbers ; 
such a plan is open to severe criticism. 

A single glance at the map will suffice to*prove, that by advancing 
upon Prawodi towards the Balkan, the Russian armydeft in its rear 
the line of fortified places on the Danube, from Widdin to Mangalia, 
with their garrisons amounting to 70,000 men. The position of these 
fortified places rendered it absolutely necessary to blockade them ri^r- 
nusly, in q^rder that their respective garrisons might be unable by des* 

S erate sallies to cut off the communications, and thus occasion the total 
estruction of the Russian army. For this blockade the Russians were 
too weak; they accordingly contented themsel^s with making feeble 
demonstrations. Had the Turkish generals taken advantage of their 
favourable position, the army of Gen. Sabalkansky would have been 
conipletefy destroyed. The lower Danube iS divided into several 
branches, forming a number of small islands, which would have faci¬ 
litated the manoeuvres of allied troops, ensured their junction and their 
retreat, and all other movements that might have been made in rear of 
the Russians. • 

*Ag}iin it may be seen, thatjthe right fiank of the Russians was 
exposed on the whole line of march to the enemy, who constantly 
followed the movemeutib of the fiankj»threatened to throw its columns 
into disorder, as well as to fall^upon the rear, and cut*ofF the retreat, 
and the subsistences. Here again the incapacity o^ the Tifrkish ge> 
nerals saved the imprudent leader of the Russians. To the many 
obstacles enumerated were added the natural localities of the country. 
The roads were through nartow defiles, almost impracticable moun¬ 
tains, and marsltps, through many parts of which it was impossible for 
two horsemen to pass abreast. To vanquish these obstructions would 
have required more skilful engineers than the Russian army could 
boast. In rainy weather the roads were wholly impassable; men and 
cuttle often perished in them, and when*the rain continued, the tor¬ 
rents became swollen to such a height as to inundate the»surrounding 
country, cut off the communications, put a stop to all military opera¬ 
tions, and intercept the supplies. . 

The nature of the soil along the whole Russian line of operation, 
rendered cavalry manoeuvred extremely difficult and dangerous. The 
Russian cavalry was not sufficiently wejl-traiued the skirmishing 
system, and in this respect the Turkish cavalry always had the ad¬ 
vantage. Some of the Cossack regiments were acquainted with the 
manoeuvres of the Turks, but neither their horses nor their arms were 
such as to enable them to offer an effectual resistance to the Spahis. 
The Russian cavalry was therefore obliged to act in close masses, and 
where the nature of the ground would nut admit of such order of 
battle, that force either became useless, or was 'dispersed, if not anni- 
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hilated. The Rnssiaii infantry could rarely find as ojipcotitni^ of 
giving battle in the open held, but was generally forced to throiv up 
fortificatioBa, in order to withrtand the abrupt and vudent attacks of 
the Turks. The' former expetieneed the greatest difficulty in attack* 
ing and storming fortihed places and positions. The Turks seldinn 
h^t well in the ^peh plain, but make a terrific resistance when pro¬ 
tected by their ramp^ts. The storming of the fortihcationr therefore 
invariably cost the Kossians^ a treble amount of men, and on immense 
number of superior officers, who fell each at the head of hia trocp. 
This enormous loss of superior officers was the more sensibly Mt, aa 
the Russians had not the power of immediately supplying their places, 
a difficulty not experienced in other civilized countries, where officers 
are taken from the middle classes of the population. 

In general it may be said, that at the period to which we advert, 
the'' discipline of the Rnssian rforces was such as might be witnessed in 
an army regenerated and re-organized during fifteen years of^peace an'! 
parade-service. In the Russian bulletins, the enthusiasm of the troops 
was pompously eulogised. But for what can the Russian private sol¬ 
dier feel this enthusfasm ? For his honour ? He knows not the 
meaning of the word, which belongs but to his superiors. For his coun¬ 
try ? He knows none; he has none: from the moment that he be¬ 
comes a recruit, he is separated fur ever from his native land, and 
irrevocably devoted to the service of despotism. From that moment 
his relations, his brothers, sisters, and friends, look upon him as a 
wretched instrument of their servitude and oppression; from that 
moment he possesses neither land nor property; even his children are 
not his own, but like himself are forced to become soldiers; he is 
dragged from Sweaborg to Tiflis, from Ochotsk to Polangen; and at 
the close of his career, his bones are buried in a foreign land. To this 
cause may be attributed the Russian soldier’s want of genuine heroism. 
The courage with which he faces death is but the blind resignation of 
despair. It were absurd to argue that as a nation the Russians are 
deficient in courage; but all nations fight well when their interests are 
concerned: the Russian, therefore, cannat do less; and his interest is 
plunder,—the hope of participating, after victory, in Uie wealth of rich 
and cultivated countries. But what advantages could the Russians 
expect in Moldavia and Wallachia—^intVarna and Szumla—in Burgas 
and Adrianople—or even in Constantinople ! A ravaged and depopu¬ 
lated country—^the wretched food of their moveable stores—no ret>ose 
daring a march—-no safety in their bivouacs—an active and vigilant 
enemy in their rear, fiank, and front—.and lastly, the certainty of 
always ^finding themselves, even after the most brilliant engagement, 
in the same position, or if possible, in a worse. The character of the 
Russians is.nof so much influenced by superstition as may he generally 
imagined. The Russian soldier willingly braves death fur his Obras 
(idol, or image of a saint) when Ms devotion is reinforced by a gratuity 
in money, meat, or brandy; but tor his Obras alone he marches slowly, 
and adlows himself to be urged fomvard by the application of the cane 
or the knout. 

£very step made in advance by the Russians cost them enormous 
sacrifices; every fruitless victory was purchased by them at the ex¬ 
pense of thousands of their slain. If we consider the character of the 
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iTurkisti soldier, we alifill find them compost of better elemeam.. 
" Though a soldier* he is still a dtizen, aay the best jof citiaens. In Ids 
faith he again finds his country. MahoJ^tanism exercises a powerful 
influence over the individuality of the mdta, over his desires and feeU 
inm, anH also over the hope of enjoyment which connects his earthly 
existence with a mysteriobs future. Thence arises Ithe courage of the 
Turks duriiig a stni^le for the cause of their fait!^; thence tiieir con¬ 
tempt for death,-which is to lead them to t^e promised bliss; thence 
the enthusiasm with which, when bravely he^ed by their officers, they 
advance to meet the enemy. Moreover, the Turks, like most of the 
Asiatics, are remarkably abstemious; a little dldlze suffices to appease* 
their hunger; but with that diet, a Russian stomach compressed into 
a modern uniform, is not so easily satisfied. Where a hundred thou¬ 
sand Turks would subsist with ease, half that number of Russians 
would die of famine. * ^ • 

As to th^ Russian cavalry it ma/ be observed, that the Russian 
dragoon takes care of his horse, because strictly watched by his officers 
and non-commissioned officers; but when the latter are thmnselves 
fatigued, the soldier thinks no more of his norse. * But the Turk, like 
every southern Asiatic, regards his horse with peculiar affection; the 
animal is his proper^; his master considers him almost as something 
sacred, and would sooner expose himself than h*8 favourite steed to 
hardship and privation. The Cossacks too love their horses, but the 
attention which they bestow on the poor beasts proceeds solely from a 
hope of being enabled by their means to frtake forced marches, to sur¬ 
prise an unguarded foe, or to gain a considerably share of plunder. 
When-that hope fails, they give themselves but little trouble, and in 
general, on such occasions, display that want of intrepidity, that mean¬ 
ness and worthlessness of eharacter, by which highway robbers are dis¬ 
tinguished. • 

Although the Russians, during the two campaigns, received rein¬ 
forcements of new recruits and all that was disposable in the interior, 
to the amount of more than 220,000 men, so enormous were their losses, 
that at the termination of the second campaign, the army was reduced 
to about 50,000 men. The war, therefore, had cost the Russians up¬ 
wards of 250,000 men, besides a number of their best officers; and 
these deplorable sacrifices, made for the purpose of obtaining a useless 
object, would have been insufficient to save the army from total de¬ 
struction, had the Turks possessed a singld general acquainted with 
military tactics. Never was an army so much exposed, by the impru¬ 
dence of its leader, to inevitable destruction as the Russian force in 
passing the Balkan, and perhaps in the annals of war, it wotdd be 
difficult to find a page fraught with the gross ignorance and stupidity 
displayed by the Turkish generals on that memorable ocgasion. The 
two campaigns had not only disorganized, \^ut Compleflely demoralised 
the troops. Besides, the enormous los^s sustained in the material of 
the army, placed the Government in a situation of great difficulty. It 
was impossible to conceal the deplorable resutts of the campaigns, 
which visibly affected the people and the other divisions of the army, 
and which were attributed by public opinion to the. incapacity of the 
foreign generals placed at the head of the troops. ^ But the more the 
Russian public were shocked and dissatisfied with the measures of 
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Gorcrnmentj the greater share of prt^eetiqn and fevour did the latter 
extend to the foreigners whose conduct had excited'the discontent; 
and the removal oi many influential officers was the natural conse¬ 
quence of the suspicions whiish had gained ground. 

Such was the general situation of tl^ Russian army when the 
revolution deolarea itself at Warsaw. 

Persevering in his system of heedless and hazardous ^qnergy, the 
Russian General abruptly advanced towards Warsaw. Compell^ to 
change his manoeuvres ^e times; attacking the brave PidiM at one 
moment on the left, at the next on the right; meeting on all sides 
•with insurmountableObstacles, he died, leaving his army between 
two fires. His unpardonable error—a most fortunate one for the 
'Polish cause—was that he quitted Lithuania and Volhynia before he 
had assembled a formidable army, in order tb cover those provinces, 
dnd another powerful force with which he might have advanced upon 
Warsaw- Had he taken those ^ecautions, the Poles, reduced to {he 
feeble resources of their petty state would, notwithstanding their 
heroic courage, have been unable to resist the forces brought into the 
field by Russia. * 

The Poles, on their side, committed a fatal error—one which has cost 
themselves a fearful loss of lives, and which their brethren of Lithu¬ 
ania have cause to ru'e still more deeply. From the commencement of 
the revolution, the Polish Government ought to have foreseen the 
necessity of profiting by the favourable disposition and fermentation in 
Lithuania and Volhynia, with a view either to establish the theatre of 
war nearer to the Russian frontiers, or to engage in their interests a 
population of eleven millions of Poles, besides gaining the advaiitage 
of considerable resources for war, and also of seaports.* The Russian 
corps were then in cantonments, isolated frpm each other, and might 
have been surprised and beaten in detail, had the Polish General dis¬ 
played 'less hesitation. Six thousand men ought to have been detached 
by Augustowa, and the same number by Bozeer-littowsk, on the very 
day on which Warsaw was evacuated, and on which the other Polish 
troops had declared in favour of the lyevolution. With the exception 
of the central force, which should have remained at Rraga, all the force 
that was organized should have joined the two advanced corps. These 
measures were n^lected, till at length the intrepid Skrzynecki, by his 
admirable 'perseverance and energetic manoeuvres, eflected a plan of 
operation which, at the cammencement, might have been accomplished 
with greater ease, and at a less expense of blood. 


* The judgments which the author of this article passes on events are not regu¬ 
lated by their results. He was the first who, when the revolution at Warsaw was 
known, inserted several articles in the Morning Chronicle of December and Janu¬ 
ary last, stating the absolute necessity which existed for the advance o[ tlie Foies 
towards the Niemen, Lithuania!; and Volhynia. 
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' ar A MiasHiPHAK or the lab* CEirTvar. 

% • 

About two years after the death o£ xny father^ a respectable old 
officer, who knew my family, was appointed to command a ship, which 
was to be ^tted out for the express purpose, as he sifpposed, of being 
employed with the North Sea neet. The name ot this sort of •home 
service reconciled my nffither to accede to Imy wish of going to sea; 
though, indeed, the kind old lady never could refuse anything that I 
persist^ in. Accordingly, in April 1795,1 joined His Majesty’s shift 
G ■ -in company with two other young protegis of the Captain. 

The ship was not yet out of the hands of the dock-yard authorities. 
No, men had been appointed to her, and although the officers had 
been appointed, they had not yet joinet^ Our Captain, who had 
C(^e from Scotland at the same time as ourselves, in order to take 
command, desired us to remain on board, rightly judging that three 
raw Scotch boys were better there than cruising about Deptford. 
This was tiresome enough, but the scene* soon shanged. The conti¬ 
nued hammering of the caulkers and other artificers from the dock¬ 
yard, was mixed with the bustle of more general preparation. The 
First-Lieutenant joined; some draughts of men«were supplied to the 
ship; and a party of Greenwich pensioners were allowed to work on 
board at daily hire. The operations were no longer upon the mere 
hull; the more complicated duties of prepariag the whole machine 
begw their progress. . 

The two youngsters already mentioned, and myself, were the only 
persons in the shape of officers, T^iom the First-Lieutenant, when he 
joined, found on board; ^ that, although we were igiforant of every 
thing, we were immediately put^in requisition as his assistants, and 
sent off in boats with messages, or appointed to the bharge tff little 

J )arties of the men who were employed to get in the ballast at the 
ower-deck ports. I was highly pleased with the iigportance which 
this kind of command gave, an^ became anxious to get as much as 
possible done by the party in my chargp. 1 divided them for this pur¬ 
pose into two parses, and endeavoured to excite emulation between 
them. The men, pleased or amused with their young officer, entered 
into the spirit of the thing, and tried which could get in* most. Of 
course I fancied my own charge of more consequence than any thing - 
else that was going on, and when all hands were called upon deck for 
some other duty, 1 remember running up to ask the First-Lieutenant 
if my parties mi^t be spared, for 1 had got ** a strive established 
between them." In this way we went on fitting out in the fine wea¬ 
ther of a fine summer, in the siver Thames, and 1 thought the sea-life 
the happiest possible; while my imagination was excited ^o its glories 
by the tales of the Greenwich pensioners* to whom 1 listened with 
avidity at every leisure hour. • 

It was late in the autumn before we were ordered round to Spit- 
head, to make one of a large fleet which was then beginning to assem¬ 
ble, to form an expedition for an attack on the enemy’s colonies in the 
West Indies. The fleet were under the orders of Admiral Christian, j, 

On our arrival at Spithead, in H. M. S. G- , her lower-deck guns 

were ordered to be dismounted and put down in the hold, to make 
U. S. JovsK. No. 34. Sept. 1831. n 
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loom for some of the troops, which it was intended should be embarked 
on board of her, to save, so far, the expense of hiring transports. Her 
guns were to be remounted on her arrival in the West Indies. She 
was peculiarly ^adapted for<lDhis kind of service, being one of those 
capacious Indiamen which were purchased for the navy about this 
time, and fitted puf as men-of-war. Our Captain, however, thought it 
derogatory to him that his ship, commanded by an old ofiseer, should 
be so ‘employed. r • 

That any employment «must be honourable which could save to the 
country the expense of hiring one transport, or more, while, with the 
Saving, the required s&vice could be much better performed, involves 
a principle that was not so well understood in those days, as it has 
been since the time when Lord St. Vincent carried the extreme of the 
maxim so far, as to employ captains in their barges to pick up fioaCing 
pieces of oakum. This refierencekis sufficiently intelligible to my navm 
friends, as relating to one of those extreme measures by whicn Lard 
St. Vincent sometimes caricatured the orders he gave out, that he 
might thereby insure their being made clear to the dullest capacity. 
To the uninitiated, the reference may require explanation. 

Before the time when Lord St. Vincent exercised a powerful sway 
over the naval service, and freely used his “ hatchet’’* to cut down all 
sorts of innovations and abuses, particularly in the civil departments of 
the serviceand, for such purpose, it must be confessed that this in¬ 
strument was better adapted than the “ penknife” with which Lord 
Nelson cut through the*obstacies that lay between him and an enemy 
before this time, 4 say, the preservation of the stores, supplied for the 
use of the navy, was not attended ^ with that cure that so impoi^ant 
a branch of the service demanded. Zealous officers there were who 
did attend to those matters, but it was not so much the fashion for 
captains to be conversant in them then as it became afterwards, and 
as, I believe, ft continues to be, so that they themselves supervise 
every expenditure, and cause the stores to be nursed and husbanded; 
and when worn nut for one service, to be applied to another, in such a 
way, that not a rope-yam of the old «cable shall be lost, through the 
gradations of small rope, spun yarn, &c. until it is finally exhausted in 
oakum to caulk the seams with. Previous to this time, for instance, 
many small ends of rope-yarns, which were cut oif in working them 
up, only added to the load for the scavenger's basket, which grows in a 
most unaccountable manifer every hour, and is thrown overboard as 
often as the decks are swept. Or, if such shakings were not allowed 
to be thrown overboard, they were often kept for the much more inju¬ 
rious purpose of allowing the boatswain to exchange them for brooms 
to sweep the decks with, of which it was asserted the supply from the 
dockyard wt^ not sufficient. The boat^ain could always find some 
|mterman, who*'came off tp the ship, ready for this kind of barter. 
This, of course, opened the wpy to a temptation for him to inclose 
valuable rope among his shakings, and to receive something more than 
brooms in return. Tiie shameful laxity in the civil department also 
made it a very easy matter for Mr. Boatswain to settle this business 
with the clerks at the dockyards, who took an account of returned 


• See Capt. Basil Hall’s “ Fragments,” vol. i, page 169. 
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stores; so, when a surrey was held on his remains, they were found to 
be all right. . 

To remedy such abuses, many orders were given out by Lord St. 
Vincent, when he commanded the fleet ;^and many regulations were 
made, by him when he v^as afterwards First Lord,*of the Admiralty. 
Among the orders he issued to the fleet, this was one—^that every 
ship shoulcFhave attached to each mast, between the decks, and also on 
the quarter-deck and forecastle, a canvass beg to receive the shapings, 
which were to be carefully gathered every time the decks were swept. 
The use for which the bag was made, was also |o be painted upon it. 

Another circumstance connected with the incufent which 1 am about* 
to mention is, that there was some peculiarity in the manner in which 
Lord St. Vincent used 4;o lay the fleet to, when it was necessary for 
the'ships to communicate with the flag-ship, or with each other. Iq- 
stead of laying the maintop-sail flat aback,*and the helm a turn a-lee, 
in^the old-fashioned way, he was fond of keeping sleerage-way upon 
the ships, not letting them drive like mere hulks, but keeping them 
going through the water, fast enough to be ipider control of the 
helm. The object probably was to enable them better to preserve their 
relative position to each other, and to be more ready on the instant to 
perform any evolution. It was also a very handy, way of giving a boat 
a good long row in a cold morning, particularly if the captain, who 
might be in her, had added to its length, by having his ship further 
astern than she ought to have been, in which case, a small touch of the 
weather-helm and the lee-main-brace might keep the boat riding for 
any ^ength of time. I should also mention, that about this time, the 
fashion of captains going in their«tate-barges upon all occasions, was 
beginning to wear out, %vith the gold-headed cane of. the doctor on 
idiore. And of this changf; his Lordshi^f approved so much, that it was 
alleged these twelve or fourteenspared boats always had a longer row 
than a four or six-oared boat. 

Now, the story is, that shortly after the promulgation of the order 
about the shakings-bags, the captain of one of the ships in the fleet, 
who was endeavouring to get oif board the flag-ship, was in his barge, 
rowing under the* stern, while Lord'St. Vincent was on the poop, 
looking out upon his fleet, or pacing the deck with his glass under his 
arm, and now and then casting if glance over the stern, to watch the 
progress of the barge, as she gained slowly on the ship. In doing this, 
nis eye caught sight of a piece of rope-yarn, about two inches long, 
loosened into oakum, floating on the water, and which appeared to 
have come from his own ship. He hailed the barge, to let the Captain 
know of the impending loss of this part of the King's stores, and or¬ 
dered that the piece of oakqm should be picked up. The bowman 
laid in his oar, and reaching over the bow of the boat^ caught the 
oakum between his Anger and thumb, and held it up, but would not 
lift it into the boat. • 

It is dirty. Sir!” to his Captain. 

“ It is dirty, my Lord," repeated the Captain. 

** Wash it. Sir; wash it. Sir.” 

The oakum was washed, and brought on board tl\e flag-ship, where 
it was deposited in the quarter-deck shakings-bag, at the main-mast, 
with all proper care. 
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• But> to resume my narratire* The navy had not yet jMrofited by 
this illustration, of the maxim, that all service mast be honourable by 
which the country can be benefited; so our Captain was very angij 
about the loweT>aeck guns‘ being put in the hold, and resigped hts 
command. Of course he was never employed again. ^ . 

This truly benevolent and respectable man had been a very active 
officer in his youth, d)ut he hud not been employed betweenfthe time of 
the i^rst war with America and that of his present appointment. In 
the interval he had got about him a rising family of ten children; and 
though willing enough to take his chance in the North Sea, it is pro¬ 
vable that he did not like the prospect of dying ingloriously of the 
yellow-fever,-^however advantageous such a result might have been to 
Junior officers, who would have profited by the vacancy in all the gra- 
4ation8 from the post-captain downward. 

He left us, however, and thus I lost my early patron and friend. 
Before he left the ship, he recommended that another youngster/of 
whom he had also taken a particular charge, and myself, should be re¬ 
moved into a smaller ship, That we might be made to learn our duty 
better.” In a large ship there are generally so many midshipmen, that 
it is a task for the first-lieutenant to find employment for them, to keep 
them out of mischief. In a small one, there are or were ^ few, that 
they must all be made useful in some way. In consequence of this 

recommendation, we joined H. M. 8. P-. She was attached to the 

same fleet as my former ship, namely, that under Admiral Christian. 

I may mention here that the midshipmen's mess in the ship I now 
joined, consisted of a mate, two midshipmen, a captain’s clerk, and a 
Burgeon’s mate (for we had no assistant-surgeon in those days). I'hey 
were all growu-up men, and as the First-Lieutenant did not think 
their manner/; very exemplary, he very kindly and considerately put 
the other youngster and myself to mess with the gunner, a veteran 
seaman, from whom we heard nothing worse than some superstitious 
notions about foretelling the weather by the phases of the moon, and 
according to whether she set upon her back with her horns turned up; 
this last was a sure symptom of bad weather. Also, among some true 
stories of venerable date, I remember the one that gave rise to a saying 
often used by sailors when they would express a violent contest or 
struggle, ^^Pull devil—pull baker."* The story is, that a merchant- 
ship, (of which my sage mformant had the name, as well as the names 
of her owners, master, and crew,) had been supplied with very bad 
biscuit by fa certain baker in London. During the passage outward to 
Smyrna, her crew had been very sickly, by reason of the bad biscuit; 
and while there, she had buried some of her men, from a continuance 
of the same cause. On her passage home, she met with bad weather, 
and put into^some port in Italy. Havin|; sailed from thence, she was 
becalmed under*Mount Stcpmboli. While lying there becalmed, her 
Captain saw a figure like th^ wicked baker, on the verge of the 
burning crater. He appeared to be struggling hard with somebody. 

As the smoke from the mountain spread itself, so as to inclose’ the 
ship, the captain could make out the person of the baker distinctly; 
and was also able to discover that of his opponent, who was no less a 
personage than the 9 ld devil himself. The object of the devil was to 
pull the baker into the crater of AJount Stroinboli, while the baker, as 
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he cduM not free himself ffom the grasp that had been laid on himj 
endeavoured to pull his satanic majesty fi’om his strong hold. Th4 
victims of the baker’s knavery in the m^n time regarjded the contest 
with eager delight; at firsts hfghly pleas^ to see him in so fair a way 
of meeting with his deserts; but when he appeared to make a good 
fight of it, they forgot all their vindictive fe^ngs; nnd in the true 
English s^it of fair play, cheered on the combatants, clapping their 
hands and vociferating-a.'* Pull devil—puil baker!'* as each in his 
turn made a good struggle for the mastery.* The baker fought well. 
But in such a contest the event could not loqg be doubtful. When 
the devil found he had such a " tough-un" to deal with, he put forth* 
a little more of his mettle, and soon dragged the poor baker over the 
ed^ of the crater, and •plunged along with him into the raging gulf, 
th^ boiled with rising ^ry to receive them. The satisfactory eviU 
dence that they had not been deceived % the vision, was, that on 
thb arrival of the ship in London, they found that the baker had died, 
and, of course, gone to the devil at the very hour that they had beheld 
his plunge into the volcano of Mount Stromboli. • 

With regard to my good messmate’s notion, that the moon’s being 
seen to set on her back is an omen of bad weather, it is much more 
easy to reooncile it to truth than the idea of 4:he influence of her 
changes on the weather, which has been handed down from generation 
to generation, in opposition to the evidence of continued experience. 
In this climate, the prediction of bad \^eather will prove true three 
times out of four. This amount of accuracy in the practical result is 
more than suflicient to satisfy the disciple of a pfeconceived theory. 
Now the crescent of the young mdbn always sets upon her back ;* and 
as the prediction of bad weather, “ mor^ or less,'’ is so generally a safe 
one, it is safe when the m^n can be seen to go down upon her back ; 
that is, when the growing moon c&n be seen to set. • 

'I'he converse of this proposition is, I imagine, assumed, although we 
never hear it expressed; namely, that it is an indication of fine wea¬ 
ther, when the moon is seen to go down with her horns foremost, and 
her back up. Now she does so only when, being on the wane, she is 
reduced to a cresebnt, and in this case she sets under a shining sun ; 
whereas the crescent of the increasing moon sets after the sun is gone 
down. It therefore happens, that the setting of the waning moon, 
when she is reduced to a crescent, is not /)lwerved; and, therefore, 
good weather is not predicted, which it ought not to be, in this country, 
by any prophet who has a respect for his prophetical fame. * 

Now, I hope, I have satisfactorily proved, not only the theory 
Ave set out with, but also the converse thereof; and I feel that I*have, 
therefore, some right to demand of other theoristi> on the moon's in¬ 
fluence on the weather, that they should prove their^. "But a very 
requisite preliminary to the proving of a theory is the enunciation of 
it. Now, it is a most curious matter to consider, that although some 
notion of the moon’s ruling influence on the weather is so general as 
to be almost universal, yet there is not' one in a hundred of those who 

_ • This is more remarkably the case in die spring of the year; because, at this 
time, the declination of the growing moon, when first seen,’is more northerly than 
that of the sun. 
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maintain this notion, that Oan give a clear definition of their own helief 
in the nature or .effects of that power. To the vague notions that can¬ 
not be expressed, there can, of course, be no answer. It is demanded, 
** Why should not the moon have an influence over the weather, as 
well as over the tides ?" To this I answer, .that I do not pretend to 
say that she should not. All that I assert is, that no sucn power is 
reconpiled to any known or recognised law of nature; dhd that, in 
point of fact, the observations on which it is assumed are not made. 
Few will ask the above cpiestion who have satisfied themselves of the 
truth of Newton's problem of the three bodies, by following his demon¬ 
stration ; and have then considered the moon's and earth's centres as 
two of those bodies; and a particle of water on the earth’s snrfiice, as 
the third body. To those who have not, it may be answered, that the 
amount of the muon’s influence, as having a tendency to make a wave 
of the atmosphere analogous to the lunar wave of the ocean, is known 
and appreciated ; but that it is so small, compared with the chemical 
causes which act upon the atmosphere, particularly-those of heat and 
cold, by the expansions and contractions which they cause, that its 
effects are not perceptible upon the currents of air or winds. If it 
were otherwise, its effect should follow the diurnal periods of the 
moon ; which is rather more than what is asserted by her most devoted 
disciples. 

We now come back to the advantage of having an enunciation to 
our theory. I have sometimes known the attempt to make one turn 
out to be a cure for the belief. But if, after reducing the theory to an 
intelligible form, aiiy one shall believe that he can predict the change 
or continuance of any sort of weather from the changes of the moon, 
let him, after v/riting domi his theory, keep a written account of the 
weather for twelve months, and compare them. I will answer for his 
conversion, or be ready to investigate his theory and observations in 
order to be convinced; unless the theory be of that vague sort, that 
anything or everything may be made to agree W'ith it. This plan of 
writing down what is believed and what is observed, seems the more 
necessary as even the learned Dr. Ilayley w'as led by the almost uni¬ 
versal voice on this subject, to luppose that the cbhnges of the moon 
had an observable influence on the weather. He drew up a formula 
for predicting the weather, wdiich depended chiefly upon the hour of 
the day at which the mopn changed, 'rims, making the weather at 
any place depend upon the longitude. The advantage of this process 
to Dr. Hayiey was, that upon trial he found that the theory was un¬ 
tenable, and he abandoned it altogether. But many have heard of this 
formiHa, who do not know that it was renounced by its author. 

Among the various modifications of this said influence of our lunar 
satellite upon ^he weather, 1 have heard the following statements. 
" When the moon changes,' we shall have a change of weather.” ** If, 
when the moon changes, we ha#ve a change of weather, we shall have 
the weather that then comes for the whole of that moon,” &c. Again, 
some are contented to attribute this power to the change of the moon; 
some to the full and change, and some to the days of her entering into 
her four quarters—a day or two before, or a day or two after. These 
last are pretty sure* to be right, in the endeavour to reconcile their 
theory with observation ; for they have two thirds of the time wherein 
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to look for a point at whick the weather ma^ be euitable to compare 
with the other third, for the purpose of this reconcilement; so that 
being able* to demonstrate the truth of their theory by undeniable ob¬ 
servation, I fear that, like my good friend the gunner, this class of 
believers cannot be converted. Those who have taken up some of the 
other notions on trust,* may be, if they will tr]r the proposed ex¬ 
periments.* ^ 

The ensuing winter yas one of more vjolent and continued«storms 
than any I have seen since ; and now begaq my turn to be broken in 
for the realities of a sea-life. I well remember the day when I first 
found out that a sailor’s profession required a greater portion of patieqt 
endurance and attention than I had yet been called upon to give it. 
I discovered what my,late captain meant by being made to learn my 
in a small ship. 

The signal was made rfor the fleet to weigh, in order to rendezvous 
Ob St. Helen’s, as a more ready place to start from than Spithead. We 
had to beat down in a raw, cold day, blowing fresh with a drizzling 
rain. 1 was stationed to take charge of the crossjack-braces ; and as 1 
had learned the distinction between si arboard afid larboard, and knew 
the diflerence between letting go a rope, and pulling upon it, I thought 
1 had my lesson perfect. There were certain other sounds which 1 
had not yet learned to connect with my charge ;* such as—Shiver the 
mizen topsail,” “ main-topsail haul,” &c. But by a few sharp ratings 
from the first lieutenant fur my stupidity, and being assisted by the 
superior knowledge of the men under my orders, I soon learned to be 
of some use at this business, as long as 1 could my attention; but 
this habit I had yet to learn. JV'henevcr there was a cessation for a 
few minutes, I found myself wandering from the spot in which I 
should have remained, ta look at someiof the hundreds of vessels pass¬ 
ing and repassing, among which we were threading oflr way, beating 
out between the Horse and Dean and the Warner ^ands, lulling for 
one, bearing up for another, heaving all aback for a third. 

I was not allowed to remain long in these reveries. The now well- 
known sound of shiver the cfiizen-topsail,” recalled me, to find that 
I was in a scrape which threatened* a four hours’ spell at the mast¬ 
head. After four or five hours of tacking and backing and filling, we 
anchored at St. Helen’s, amidst a wood of masts. On the morning of 
the —" " day of November, the wind had made a treacherous show of 
coming round to the north-east. The admiral made the signal to 
weigh. • 

After the usual delay of waiting fur the ill-managed portion of the 
transports and merchant ships, many of which had boats on shore con¬ 
trary to orders, and the usual repetition of siimals, and expense of 
powder to enforce them, thi8 immense fleet was under way. The men- 
of-war, the transports, with ten thousand troops and* their appoint¬ 
ments, and a large convoy of merchant sliips, made the fleet amount to 
more than 300 sail. We could steer our course down Channel with the 
wind something to the eastward of north. This questionable sort of 
fair wind continued during the night, and in the afternoon of the 
next day we were in sight cn the Promontory, which forms the western 
limit of Torbay, called Berry Head. The wind was then freshening 
up from the north-west, and continuing to 6ac/i*, (or shift its direction 
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from ri^ht to left, cmtrary to the apparent diurnal motion of the 8ini)t 
which 18 looked upon as ominous of bad weather. It now came from 
the west and wds rising to a gale. The ships of war cduld have 
fetched into Torbay, which lus famous shelter from a westerly wind;^ 
but, fortunately, the body of the fleet was too far to leeward to fetch 
into this bay; for hdd we anchored there, the lievustation that follow¬ 
ed, dreadful as itVa^ would have been woefully outdone. «o 

Just before the closing in of a November day, the Admiral made the 
signal to bear up for St. Helen's, the rendezvous we had left. Before 
it became dark, the fleet had time to wear, and to stand up channel, 
under their close-reefed' main-top-sails and fore-sails, with the wind 
from the south-west, ominously backing to the southward and blowing 
harder and harder. As the night closed in, this perverse changing m 
wind still continued until it came from the south and south-south-east; 
from whence it blew a fur'ous tempest, with that pitchy darkness 
made by the mass of water in the air, well known to sailors Iw thu' 
name of scud, while it yet retains the place of a low fringy cloud ; 
but which now, joined 'lyith the surface of the sea blown into foam, 
formed one thidc veil tvithin which all was hidden. 

1 must here make a slight digression to give to such as are unac¬ 
quainted with these matters, a clearer view of the circumstances of the 
fleet thus embayed updn a lee-shore. A little consideration will make 
it evident, that, although a ship, by setting her sails obliquely between 
the direction of the wind and that of her own length, may be impelled 
by the action of sails so set, in the direction of her length, not only at 
right angles to the w[nd, but with some oblique inclination towards the 
point from whence it blows; yet, if t^e wind becomes so violent that 
the sails which produce this effect must be taken in, the pressure of 
the gale upon the mere hull and rigging will tend only to drive her 
sideways before it. In the most violei:t gales, however, by the yards 
on which the sails'* are furled being braced obliquely, and by the form 
of the ship’s bottom, she is enabled to make a course, not exactly side¬ 
ways before the wind, but one somewhere between that course and the 
point to which her head is directed. 3Vith all sail set, and smooth 
water, the true course which a chip makes through, the water will 
deviate but little from that to which her head points, or huks up fory 
as It is called; but as the sail is reduced, and as the waves become 
higher, the dbviation of the true course made, from the line indicated, 
by the direction of her head,'becomes greater. This angle of deviatioa 
is called Uewmay; and a ^ip is said to make one, two, three, &c. 
points of lee-way according as the true course she makes through the 
water is^ one, two, or three points to leeward of that which her head 
looks up for. The technical anomaly which makes this term difficult 
to be understood by a landsman, is, that the term rvay, when thus com¬ 
pounded, (lee-waf) has no reference whatever to the rate or velocity 
with which the ship goes;*but^refers wholly to the angle above 
described. 

The commencement of the tempest which 1 have mentioned, caught 
the fleet between the Bill of Portland and the Berry Head. The men- 
of-war and 'ao&e of the weatberly transports were yet hardly within 
the line which would connect those heauands; but, by reason of the 
broad angle of lee-way'which they made, the most wcatherly had now 
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no pvostiect of munding the Bill of Pofdand on the one tadc, in. fhe 
Berrj Head^ with the Start Point stretching yet to. windward of it« 
(HI the other. The more leewardly ships were already within the ex¬ 
tensive bay, which is bounded by those Aeadlands; and drawing nehr 
to the fearful lee-shore that extended itself betwee^ them. The t^- 
pest, now obstinately fixed in the south, continued tP blow with un¬ 
abated fu>y; and the fieet, thus caught, continued to drive towards 
this exposed coast, on which the foaming sea rolled its last outrageous 
burst, while the wasted water of the preceding wave was thrown bacdc 
to swell the wild commotion of the next. 

When the Admiral deemed the fieet to hav% drawn near enough td 
the Bill of Portland, I believe the signal was made to hmr; * but it 
was literally a sign^ ipade to the winds. No ship could see another 
at die distance of twice her own length ; and the noise of the tempegt 
made the report of gud^ as inaudible aS their fiash was invisible. 
Bach ship was, therefore, in perfect darkness as to the position of those 
around her: and, as the si^al to wear was not heard, each wore 
acccnding to her own reckoning, to make ^ne more effort to avoid the 
nearest side of the bay in which we were thus engulfed, before she 
should reach her fate. In doing this, as she wore and stood to the 
westward,,each had to perform the blindfold orj^eal of threading her 
way among those which continued on the other tack. The anxietyjio 
avoid collision with others was sufficiently on the stretch in all. llie 
signal lanterns were kept lighted, and in readiness to have their covers 
pulled ofiF, in order to be shown whenever^t might be useful. A good 
look-out before, there," from the quarter-deck, was answered every 
two* minutes by “ Ay, ay. Sir!” fi»m the fore-castle and lee-gang-way. 
In about a quarter of an hour after we had wore, the look-out-man on 
the fore-castle called out A ship closed-head. Sir!” ” J^ard a-port.”t 

Signal men, two lights at the wtather-cat-head !” JVIan the mizen- 
stay-sail, down—haul!" were three orders given by our excellent first 
lieutenant, in one breath, but with that loud, clear voice, and that dis¬ 
tinct stop between each, that made the party to Vhich each was 
addressed, feel that they were called upon for instant exertion. 

For a time the helm had no effect ,* but as the mizen-stay-sail coine 
dowi^ our ship gradually fell ofiT, and the figure of the other began to 
open on the %veather-bow, lowering through the darknesj^ with two 
lights at her lee-cat-head, to show that she was doing the right thing; 
while, by degrees, we fell off, and passed slowly to leeward of her, 
but so near, that each wave on which she rose, seemed as*if it would 
launch over us the black mass which encumbered it. Some were not 
so fortunate. One ship was run down by another that remawed to 
make the sad tale known. Others that came contact went down 
together; and, though not in silence, at least udth no_noise that could 

* In fine weather, when ships go about fi%m one tack to the other, they tack ; 
that is, they go round with their heads towards the wind, until they bring it on 
the other si^. If the water be smooth, and the (^ration be well managed, no 
ground is lost in this process. When there is a {^e of wind and a high sea to 
contend with, ships cannot do this; and are, therefore, in that case obliged to 
wear ; that is, to put before the wiud, and from that position- to haul up to the 
wind on the other tack. In doing this a good deal of gi-ound must l)e lost. 

■f* The rule of the road U no pa^ox at sea. If you keep to the right you do 
not go wrong. 
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vie witli the tempest that roared over, and left oblivion in the place 
where they had been. 

Thus we went on, making our leeward course to the north-east on 
ode tack, and to the north-wist on the other, and by every stretch, still 
narrowing the liniil|: of the next, and drawing^nearer to the fatal coast 
on which each hour brought some " poor devoted bark" to perform a 
new and short-lived tragedy. A white line of breakers how glared 
through the darkness; thcb hollows between the waves became deeper, 
and their towering heads more precipitous. One thundering bounce 
upon the ground gave a brief warning. One upward heave towards 
fhe steep beach, and tlie crashing backward-fall upon her broadside 
with the retii^ng surge, presented her decks to the next impending 
sea that burst upon them, and carried the shattered wreck of some good 
ship in its foam, while each following wave dashed the broken nag- 
ments on the beach, and sttrept them back to be again tossed by the 
next in restless succession. 

The short da^ which followed saw a repetition of such scenes, and 
another black night, which. promised their still more frequent recur¬ 
rence, was soon to ctose in. About two o’clock, however, our ship 
could carry her fore-sail and main-top-sail. They were accordingly 
set. About four o’clock, some rain fell. The wind lulled,, but piped 
up again in a strong gale from the north-west. The clouds began to 
break, and to assume that compact form and defined edge which makes 
what sailors call a hard sky." The red glare of sunset shone through 
them. All hands make sail,” announced the glad tidings, for ml 
were pretty well aware of the scrape we had been in. ** Away up! 
loose the fore and mizen-top-sails ** Away up! loose the main¬ 
sails Shake one reef out of the top-sailswere now the orders 
that gave promise of weathering the Bill of Portland. 

Next morning opened to smile up(Jn the ruin that had been made ; 
and saw the remainder of the fleet sailing up Channel, scattered far 
and wide, but all with their fine weather canvass spread. Our little 
ship being the repeating frigate, (a sort of aid-de-camp to the Admi¬ 
ral’s ship,) was despatched to all quai^^ers to repeat the Admiral’s sig¬ 
nals for calling them together, ‘and that evening we anchored at St. 
Helen’s. 

At the dawn of the following day, a signal was made, which 
called our Captain on board the flag-ship ; ana another which warned 
us to prepare to weigh. Our Captain soon returned, and as he stepped 
on board, ‘pronounced the words, “Up anchor!’’ In a quarter of an 
hour we were standing out to round Bembridge Ledge; and in an 
hour we were standing down Channel, with a clear sky, an easterly 
breeze; and, as we reeled merrily along, startling the sea-birds that 
were now riding on the rippling waves. We arrived in Portland 
Roads that evening. ‘ A pesson came off, who gave us the information 
we had come for, which consisted of the names of the lost ships, os far 
as they had yet been ascertained by fragments which bore them; with 
the melancholy addition that five hundred dead bodies had been picked 
up the preceding days, in a line of about four miles of the beach west 
of Portbnd; but we could not hear of any living thing that had been 
sated. 


(To be continued.) 
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, NO. VII. ' 

• 

At eleven o'clock air night, on the 9th of Juife 1811, the siege of 
Badajoz virtually ceased. From the moment the sechnd attack against 
San Christoval was repulsed. Lord Wellii^on resolved to make the 
best of a bad business, and he converted th^siege into a blockade. 

On the 10th, the battering train and stores were removed from the 
trenches, and by the 13th our works were clear. The town was closely 
blockaded until the 17th, on which day we broke up £‘om before the 
place, and crossing the Guadiana by the ford above San Christoval, 
reached the banks of the Caya, in the neighbourhood of Aronches, a 
little after noon. « • * 

« Soult was aware of this movement, but whether he was apprehensive 
of its being a feint to draw him into a separate action before he was 
joined by the army of Portugal, or that the battle of Albuera had 
made him cautious of again coming in cdhtact With the British troops, 
without a great superiority in numbers on his side, is best known to 
himself; but this much is certain, that although the road to Badajoz 
from Fudnte-del-Maestro, by the village of Albuera, was open to him, 
he never once attempted to molest us. 

It appeared from the different reports of our spies, that the whole 
disposable force, not only of the army ef the South, but likewise that 
of Portugal, were in march against us; and Loi^ Wellington accord* 
•ingly took up a defensive posidon near Elvas, with his advance at 
Campo Mayor, consisting of the 3rd and 7th divisions of infant^, 
while Blake’s corps of l^paniards recr#ssed the Guadiana near Mertola. 

The Dukes of Dalmatia gnd Ragusa formed thSir junction at 
Badajoz on the 28th, and the two Marshals dined there together on 
that day; great praise was bestowed upon General Phillipon for his 
fine demnce of the place, and, as a matter of course, much bombastic 
stuff was trumpetea forth in^the papers about the valour displayed 
by the Imperial, soldiers on the occasion. Our losses were rated at 
more than four times their real amount; and though no blame was 
attached by the enemy to our tj^oops, the engineers were attacked with 
a severity that I have reason^ to think was unjust. One'writer speak¬ 
ing on the subject says,— • 

“ But in spite of the valour of the assailants, they were cepulsed; be* 
cause, contrary to the rules of the art, they had not taken the precaution of 
being masters of the ditch, in order to prevent the entrance of the besieged 
into it. I'his blunder on the part of the En^ish engineers had not escaped 
the observation of the French Governor, rhillipun. As soon as it was 
night, he sent miners into the ditch, to clean the foo| o^the breach, and 
thus render it impracticable. When tbe English came, they not only could 
not reach the steep breach by climbing, but their ladders also proved too 
short, on account of the height to which the miners had raised tbe new 
parapet." 

And the same writer again observes, 

** Had the enrineers followed tiie rules of fortification wilk as muck 
ability as his Lordship displayed in the application* of the principles of the 
higher branches of tactics, Badajoz would, no doubt, have surrendered about 
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Hth or I4th of June. It ecarcely would be believed, were it not ex* 
pre^y mentioned in the oiiicial reports, that in the beginning of the 
nineteenth.century, troops should have been sent to the assault with 
ladders after the breach had bee,p judged practicable." 

I shall leave it to, the gentlemen of the Engineers to answer these 
remarks, but for I cannot conceive how it would be possible 

fby us to make ourselves ** masters of the ditch," W'hile there was a 
French* garrison in the forlj What the general feeling on this sub¬ 
ject may be, I profess myself ignorant of; the situation of troops so 
posted would, 1 have no doubt, be one of high distinction; but 1 am 
q&ite certain, that 1 kno# at the least one individual who would not 
give a pin's poidt to be amongst the number so honoured, and that in¬ 
dividual is the writer of these Reminiscences.'V As far as 1 have been 
able to collect the facts, and I have received my information frdm 
good, I might say, the best anthoiity, our defeat before San Christoval 
arose from three causes; first, the want of knowledge displayed by 
the officer commanding the first attack of the real situation of the 
breach, and owing to the upfortunate circumstance of the engineer 
being killed at the onset ,* secondly, the shortness of the ladders, and 
the smallness of the storming party each night; and thirdly, the con¬ 
duct of the men who were entrusted with the charge of the ladders—a 
fof'eign corps 'tis true; ^ut why employ troops of this description upon 
a service so desperate ? 

There is no duty which a British soldier performs before an enemy 
that he does with so much reluctance—a retreat always excepted—^ 
Working in trenches.. Although essentially necessary to the accom¬ 
plishment of the most gallant achievement a soldier can aspire to—the 
storming a breach — it is an inglorious calling; one full of danger, 
attended with great labour, andi what is eve» worse, with a deal of 
annoyance; and for this reason, that tiie soldiers are not only taken 
quite out of their natural line of action, but they are, if not entirely, at 
least partially commanded by officers, those of the Engineers, whose 
habits are totally different from those they have been accustomed to. 

No two animals ever differed more completely in their propensities 
than the British engineer and the British infantry soldier; the latter 
delights in an open field, and a fair stand-up-fight," where he meets 
his man or meji; (for numbers, when ifr comes to a hand to hand busi¬ 
ness, are of little weight with the British soldier,) if he falls there, he 
does so, fh.the opinion of his comrades, with credit to himself; but a 
life lost in idle trenches is looked upon as one thrown away and lost 
ingloriously. The engineer, on the contrary, braves all the ^n^rs ef 
a siege cwith a cheerful countenance, he even courts them, and no 
mole ever took greater delight in burrowing through a sand-hill, than 
an engineer di^s in mining a covert-way, or blowing up a counter¬ 
scarp : not so with the infantry soldier, who is obliged to stand to be 
shot at, with a pick-axe or shovelc in his hand, instead of his firelock 
and bayonet. If, then, this is a trying situation, as it unquestionably 
is for a soldier, where death by round-shot and ^ell in the works » 
comparatively less than it is at the moment of the assault of a breach, 
how much more care should there be taken in the selection of the 
Ihdder men, than appears to have been the case at San Christoval "i 

Beyond ^ question or doubt, the advance of a column to escalade 
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commanded by 4 Jkld'^officer of tried valour^ and seconded by others^ 
though of inferior rank, equal to their superior in this essential quali¬ 
fication. What caused the great loss ^n the second attack of San 
Christoval? The misconduct of the men who qarried the ladders; 
because, had these even been long enough, which they were not, the 
immense *loss of time, and the consequent loss •of lives whicji took 
place before they could* be brought up to* the face of the breach, in 
consequence of the gross misconduct of thh men that carried them, 
was in itself enough to cause the failure of thq enterprise. 

On the 22ud of June, the two French Marshals moved a large body 
of troops towards Elvas and Campo Mayor, in order to cover their 
recmnmssance of the position of our army. Some skirmishing between 
thd cavalry took place, but nothing serious was the result, and the loss 
in killed and wounded trifling. A stjuadlon of our 11th Light Dra- 
^bons, mistaking a French hussar regiment for*a Spanish corps, were 
surrounded and captured. 

Our army at this time counted about 65,000 ipen, of which number 
only 6000 were cavalry. The combined French army exceeded us by 
about 10,000, and in the arm of horse they were upwards of 9000 our 
superiors.. Notwithstanding this disproportion 0 |f force. Lord Welling¬ 
ton had made able dispositions to beat the French Marshals in detml,' 
and there is little or no doubt but that he would have succeeded, had 
Marmont been acting in concert with a man as presumptuous as him¬ 
self ; but Soult was too good a judge not to see the sort of adversary 
he jvas opposed to, and it was not possible to entrap him. Albuera 
taught him a lesson. • 

After the reconnoissancc of the 22nd, and after supplies had been 
thrown into Badajoz, the*enemy took dp the quarters he-had occupied 
previous to the junction of the Armies of Portugal and the South 
the army of Soult in the neighbourhood of Seville, that of Marmont 
at Placentia. The seventh and third division of our army occupied 
Campo Mayor, and having got ourselves and our appointments into 
good order, we began to have* all the annoyances of garrison duty, 
which was not lessen^ by the presendb of three or four general officers. 
The mounting of guard, the salute, and all the minutiae of our profes- 
si(Hi, were attended to with a pahiful particularity; and poor old Gen. 
Sontag was near falling a sacrifice to his zeal on this particular point 
of duty. This officer was by birth either* a German or Prussian, I 
don't know which, but, from his costume, I should myself^ay tibat he 
was a disciple of the Grand Frederick: he was a great Martinet, and 
had all the appearance of one brought up in the school of theft cele¬ 
brated warrior, and might have passed, and desev . edly so, for aught I 
know to the contrary, for one who had served in the "^even Years’ 
War." His dress was singular, though plajn; he usually wore a cocked 
hat oaA jacket, tight blue pantaloons, and brown top hunting-boots. 

One ^y, when it came to my tour of duty, Gen. Sontag was the se¬ 
nior officer on the parade. Mounted on a spirited horse, he took his 
station in front to receive the “ salutewhen the band of my regi¬ 
ment, much more celebrated for its hardness and noisp than its sweet- ^ 
ness, struck up as discordant a jumblcTof sounds as ever proceeded 
from tlu3 same number of wind instruments, the animal, a German 
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hone) and no doubt with a good ear for mnsic, took fright) and stand¬ 
ing upright on bis hinder 1^) commenced pawinz and snorting in a 
manner that astounded every one present) the old General alone ex¬ 
cepted ; he continued immoveably steady in his saddle) from whidi a 
less skilful and experienced rider must inevitably have been flung) and 
sawed his horseV mouth with such eflTeet) as to compel him to resume 
his former and more>‘ natural position ; but, unfortunately at this mo¬ 
ment) the drum-major) who justly estimated the cause of the refractory 
movements of the brute) fnade a flourish with his macO) as a token for 
the band—music I can’t call it—to desist, and so terrifled the animal, 
that he made a sudden plunge to get away, but was so flrmly held by 
the grip of jiis'rider) that his feet came from under him, and both the 
General and his charger were prostrate on the ground in a second. 

rJt was an alarming, as well as a ludicrous e^ibition: for a mombnt 
the Geneitd was unable to dVsentangle his foot from one of the stirrups, 
and when he got rid, dfter much exertion, of this incumbrance, he loh; 
not only his hat, but his wig also; providentially he sustained no in¬ 
jury, and every one w&s gli^ of it. He was a man much esteemed in 
his brigade, and had, perhaps, the largest nose in the world! he was 
humorously styled by some J^arshal (Nez) Ney ! 

A few weeks terminated our sojourn here, and the day of our leav¬ 
ing it was a delightful one to us all. We marched to the northern 
frontier, which we considered as our own natural element ; for in this 
quarter we witnessed nothing but reverses, and our division had no 
opportunity of keeping up its established name. The country between 
the river Coa and the A^eda was filled with troops. The third divi¬ 
sion occupied AJdea de Ponte, Albesgaria, and the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages. Gallegoo, Espeja, Carpio, El Bodon, and Pastores, were like¬ 
wise occupieoi; and Ciudad Rodrigo might b6 said to be invested; the 
garrison were, at all events, much cirdimscribed in the extent of coun¬ 
try for their foragers, but, nevertheless, they made some successful ex¬ 
cursions to the nearest villages, such as Pastores and £1 Bodon. The 
11th Light Drag&ons, stationed at the latter, were considerably annoy¬ 
ed by the nocturnal visits of the garrisdn; and independent of the diffi¬ 
culty which a cavalry out-post has to contend with against an expe¬ 
rienced infantry, thoroughly acquainted with the country in which 
th^ are acting, the 11th had but lately joined the army from England, 
and could not be said to be accustomed to the climate, or to have 
gained a suflAcient knowledge of the French troops, or of outpost duty, 
to enable them to cope with their veteran antagonists. 

The towns had been almost all robbed of bread and wine, the sheep- 
folds entered) and the spoil carried ofl^, before the cavalry could be got 
together from their distant stabling, and ^be in a state to act. A regi¬ 
ment of infartry was, therefore, thought necessary to co-operate with 
the cavalry, and* mine (the,88th) was the one selected; and it was a 
good choice, for the men had adnatural turn for independent acting, 
and I fiever saw that set of fellows who would so soon make themselves 
acquainted with a country, or a good large town either. 

- wn. Picton, no matter what his other faults might be, (and who is 
there amongst us without one?) knew well what he w'as abont when 
he sent the Rangers of Connaught” to support the 11th; he was 
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aware tbat before manv hourg after l^ir arrival in tbw quarters* the|F 
would be tolerably well acquainted with the resource^ of the country 
about them; and that though now and then, perhaps, in a case of 
emergency, they might enlist an odd sUbep or goat into their own 
corps, they would not allow another to do it. The general was right, 
and thought it better that a fete sheep- should be lost^ than an entire 
pen of them carried off in triumph, and our dragoous (the worst of it!) 
bearded to the edge (almost) of their sabres. • 

We were not long unemployed! On ^e tenth night after our 
arrival the enemy made a formidable attack on our advance at the 
village of Pastores. The advanced sentry, Jhck Walsh, passed the* 
word to the next, who communicated with the picket,*anp in an in¬ 
stant every man was op his legs. Walsh waited quietly until the 
French officer who headed the advance approached to within a feiy 
paces of where he was standing, when he deliberately took aim at him, 
and shot him dead. The remainder retired for a moment, panic stouck, 
no doubt, at the fate of their leader; they, however, rallied—for they 
were not only brave, but, what is almost a^great a stimulus, hungry-^ 
and they forced our advance to give way; but Colonel Alexander Wal¬ 
lace placing himself at the head of his u^n, drove back tins band of 
cormorants^ and they never molested us afterwards. 

Notwithstanding that we were thus placed with respect to Rod¬ 
rigo, the army of Portugal maintained its position; the army of the 
north, commanded by Couiit Dorsenne, remained in its cantonments on 
the Douro, and Rodrigo was thus abandoiTed to its own resources. 

Lord Wellington was not an idle spectator of this supineness on the 
part*of the two French generals. • As early as the month of August, 
he directed that a large proportion of the tradesmen of our army, with 
a proportion of officers, should be attacked to the Engineers, in which 
branch we were deficient in poinis of numbers: and these men in less 
than six weeks gained much useful information, and besides, made a 
quantity of fascines and gabions sufficient for the intended operations. 
By the 5th of September, the town of Ciudad Rodrigo^was completely 
blockaded, and we were employed in making arrangements for its 
siege, when the two Generals, Dorsenne and Marmont, made their 
arrangements to drive us back on P(»rtugal. 

On the 22nd of September they formed their junction alj, Tamames, 
which is about three leagues distant from Rodrigo. Their united force 
amounted to sixty thousand men, including bix thousand horse; ours 
to not quite fifty thousand, including the force necessary to observe 
the garrison. We could not, therefore, taking it for granted, as a 
matter of course, that we wished to maintain the blockade,* have 
brought forty thousand bayonets and sabres int(^ the field, with an 
inferiority too in cavalry of two thousand! This, in % country so 
well calculated for the operations of that jarm, at onSe decided Lord 
Wellin^on, and he raised the blockadc^on the 24th. 

Previous to these movements, an intrenched camp had been formed 
at Fuente-Guinaldo, and this point was fixed upon for the union of our 
army. Gen. Graham occupied the line of the Azava with a numerous 
advanced guard; Gen. Picton, with the third division^ was posted in 
the vicinity of £l-Bodon; while Gen. Robert Craufurd, with the light 
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diviaMW, oeeapied opposite bank of the Agueda. The fbaHrh din-' 
sion, ni^er the pomm^nd of Gen. Cole, was at Fuente Gninaldo; and 
the other divisions of our army (the nwthem) were in cantraunrats 
elese bw, ready to act as mij^t be deemed necessary. 

Early on the mprning of the 25th, the Frmch army was in motion; 
the cav^y, under Gren. Montbrun, supportea by several battalions of 
in&ntry, advanced <upon the positicm held by our third di^sion; but 
the over zeal of Gien. Mentbrnn, mid the impetuosity of his cavalry, 
would not allow them to keep pace with the infantry, who were in 
consequence completely distanced at the onset, and never regained their 
^place during the day. 

The ground occupied by the third division was of considerable ex¬ 
tent, and might, to an ordinarjr observer, appear to be such as to place 
6iat corps in atnne peril of being defeated in detail; for instance, the 
5th raiment, supported 'oy the 77th, two weak battalions, barely 
reckKiing' seven hundred men, were considerably to the left, and*’ia 
advance of El Bodon, and were distant upwards of one mile from the 
45th, 74th; and 88tl;i ; while the 83rd and 94th British, and the 9th 
and 21st Portuguese were little, if any thing, closer to those two batta¬ 
lions; some squadrons of tjhe first German Hussars and 11th Light 
Dragoons supported, the advance, and a brigade of nine pounders, 
drawn by mules, and served by Portuguese gunners, under the com¬ 
mand of a German Ufajor, named Arentschild, crowned the causeway 
occupied by the 5th and 77th. 

Those dispositions were barely completed, when Montbrun, at the 
head of his veteramhost, came thundering over the plain at a sweeping 
paee; ten of his squadrons dashedr across the ravine that separated 
them from Arentschild's battery, which opened a frightful fire of grape 
and canister At point blank distance, but although the havoc made by 
those guns was* great, it in no way damped the ardour of the French 
horse; they panted for glory, and nothing of this kind could check 
their impetuosity: once fairly over the ravine they speedily mounted 
the face of the 'causeway, and desperately, but heroically charged the 
battery. Nothing could resist the torrent,—the battery was captured, 
and the cannoniers massacred at their guns. 

In an instant, the 5th, commanded by the gallant Major Ridge, 
fboned line, threw in an effective running fire, steadily ascended the 
height, charged the astonished French Dragoons, and having repulsed 
and poured a volley into the latter, as they rushed down the opposite 
face of tlm hill, recaptured the guns, with which, joined by the 77th, 
they deliberately retired across the open plain after a long and deter¬ 
mined stand against the enemy’s cavalry and artillery, and only re¬ 
treating when the approach of a strong^ body of French infantry ren¬ 
dered such ft movement imperative. 

Flushed with his first success, Montbrun, at the head of his victo¬ 
rious squadrons, now thought to ride through the 5th and 77th, but 
this handful of heroes threw themselves into square, and received the 
attack with unflinching steadiness. Nothing but the greatest disci¬ 
pline, tlie most undaunted bravery, and a firm.reliance on their ofiicers, 
could have saved those devoted soldiers from total annihilation; they 
were attacked with a fury unexampled on three faces of the square— 
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French horsemen rode upon their bayonets, but unshtthen by the 
desperate position in which they were placed, tWy popred in their fire 
with such quickness and precision; that the caralry retired in disorder. 

To rp-unite the 6th and 77th with the other corps of the third 
division, was a task of np easy accomplishment, bemuse that division 
was of necessity much extended, and -the French cavohy were so nu¬ 
merous, that they were enabled to traverse the plain upon which tlm 
5th and 77th were about* to manoeuvre; nevertheless these two "regi¬ 
ments joined the 83rd British and the 9th and 21st Portuguese, the 
whole being now directed by Gen. Colville. The brigade of guns, also 
made good their retrograde movement, with tlfe loss, however, of half* 
their gunners, who were cut down on the hill. 

While this was taking place on the left, the regiments of the right 
brigade were posted on a height, parallel to that occupied by the otl^ 
and 77th; we had a clear,*and painful vie'i'^of all that, was passiag,— 
aiM we shuddered for our companions; the glittering of the countless 
sabres that were about to assail them, and the blaze of light which the 
reflection of the sun threw across the brassen hqjmets of the French 
horsemen, might be likened to the flash of lightning that preceded the 
thunder of Arentschild's artillery,—but w^could do nothing 1 A few 
seconds parsed away, and we saw the sm^e of tjie musketry,—it did 
not recede, and we were assured that the attack had failed; in a 
moment or two more we could discern the brave 5th and 77th follow¬ 
ing their beaten adversaries, and a spontaneous shout of joy burst from 
the brigade. What would we have given'at that moment to have been 
near them ? They were not only our companions i» arms, but our in¬ 
timate friends (I mean the 5th, far the 77th had but just joined the 
army, and were comparatively strangers to us). But .w^ were now 
menaced ourselves. Fronf the great spdbe that interveuedjbetween the 
regiments that had been engaged^nd those that had hitherto been un¬ 
occupied, it was not easy, taking into account the mass of French 
cavalry that covered the plain, to re-unite the third division. Lord 
Wellington., it is true, was on the spot, but the spot 'rt^as a large one, 
with but few troops to cover it, tind had the French cavalry done their 
duty on that day, I doubt much if the thifd division tvmld not have ceased 
to exist I Meanwliile the time was passing away without the enemy 
undertaking any thing serious; but the 5th and 77th, and f^he other 
troops under Gen. Colville, seeing the danger of their position, and 
profiting by the inaction of the French troopers, who seemed to be 
paralyzed after their failure, made one of the most memorable retreats 
on record, across the plain, surrounded by three times their own 
number of horse, and exposed to the fire of a battery of eight pounders ; 
but the 45th, 74th, and 88th had not yet been able to disentangle 
themselves from the rugged ground and vineyards to tli^ rear of £1- 
bodon, and their junction with the remainder of the division might be 
said to be at this moment (three o’clock) rather problematical, because 
the French light horse, and Polish lancers, not meeting mth a force 
of our cavalry sufficient to stop their progress, spread themselves 
over the fuse of the country, capturing our baggage and stores, and 
threatening to prevent the junction of the right brigade with the 
other two. ,. ’ 
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While the French might be said to have the undisputed possession 
of the entire fie|d of battle, over which they were pouring an immense 
mass of dragoons, followed by infantry and artillery, the regiments of 
our division which were iii^column, continued their retrograde move> 
ment upon Fuenie Guinaldo; the 45th an^ 74th had by this time 
cleared the rugged ground and enclosures, and were in march to join 
the remainder of the column, but the 88th were most un&ccountably 
left m a vineyard, whicKwas enclosed by a^-loose stone wall. In the 
hurry of the moment they might, and I believe would, hare been for¬ 
gotten, had not the soldiers, who became impatient upon hearing the 
clashing of weapons ouUide the enclosure, burst down several openings 
in the wall, by which means they not only saw the danger of the posi¬ 
tion in which their comrades were placed, but also the hopelessness of 
):heir own, if they did not speedily break down the walls that incarce¬ 
rated them; for our hrst^ hussars and eleventh light dragoons were 
'giving way before the overpowering weight of the enemy's horse, while 
the bulk of the third division were marching in a line, parallel to the 
enclosure occupied b,y the 88th; so it was manifest, that if this regi¬ 
ment did not at the instant break from its prison, a few moments 
would have decided its f^e^^and left the third division minus the Con¬ 
naught Rangers. 

Each moment that we remained was of consequence, and the delay 
of five minutes would have been fatal; we were without orders, and 
were at a loss how to act; but nothing tends more to bring the ener¬ 
gies of men into action than" their seeing clearly the danger that they 
are placed in, and the consciousness that their only means of escap¬ 
ing It depends upon their firm relii’oice on themselves. Some officers 
called out to-have the wall broken down, and in a second, several 
openings were made in it; et'ery officer mnde the greatest efforts to 
supply, by his 43wn particular dispositions, such as were on the whole 
necessary; but an operation of so delicate a nature, made in the face 
of a powerful antagonist, could not be performed with as much order 
or regularity as”was desirable. From the great coolness of the men, 
and the intelligence and gallantry of-the officers, the regiment w'as at 
last extricated from its dangerous position, but it was far, very far, 
from being safe yet; and had the French dragoons, at the close of the 
day, show^ the same determination they did at its commencement, not 
one man of the 88th would have escaped, because from the isolated 
situation of that regimenf, and the nature of its movement, it might 
have been cut off by companies, in the attempt to complete its formation 
outside the enclosure, as every company was obliged to act as an inde¬ 
pendent body, and as may be supposed, some confusion was unavoidable. 

We had scarcely cleared the inclosure, when we witnessed a series 
nf petty combats between our horse anti those of the enemy, some of 
whom had posted themselyes directly between us and our entrenched 
camp at Fuente Guinaldo: immediately in our front, some of Lord 
Wellington’s staff were personally engaged with the French troopers ; 
and one of them, either Capt. Burgh, or the young Prince of Orange, 
owed his life to the excellence of his horse. The 88th at length took 
its place in the column at quarter distance, and the third division 
continued its retrograde movement. 
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Montbruiij at the head of fifteen squadrons of light horse, pressed 
closely on our right flank, and made every demonstraljon of attacking 
us, with the view of engaging our attention until the arrival of his in¬ 
fantry and artillery, of which latter only <hie battery was in the field; 
but Gen. Picton saw the.critical situation in which he was placed, and 
that nothing but the most rapid, and at the same tiipe most regular 
movement‘upon Guinaldo could save his division from being cut off to 
a man. For six miles aeross a perfect flat, without the slightest’ pro¬ 
tection from any incident of ground, without artillery, and 1 might say 
without cavalry, (for what were four or five squadrons to twenty or 
thirty ?) did the third division continue its maith, during the whole of* 
which the enemy's cavalry never quitted them: a park df six guns ad¬ 
vanced with the cavalry, and taking the third division in flank and 
rear^ poured in a frightful tire of round-shot, grape, and cannister^ 
many men fell in this way, and those whOse wounds rendered them 
uffable to march, were obliged to be abandoned to the enemy. 

This was a trying and ]>itiable situation for troops to be placed in, 
but it in no way shook the courage or confidence oi' the soldiers: so far 
from being dispirited or cast down, the men were cheerful and gay ; 
the soldiers of my corps (the Sflth) telli;|^^heir officers, that if the 
French da^ed to charge, every officer should havg a note horse to ride 
upon. 

Gen. Picton conducted himself with his accustomed coolness ; he re¬ 
mained on the left flank of the column, and repeatedly cautioned the 
different battalions to mind the quarter dfistance and the “ tellings off.” 

“ Ypur safety,” added he, my credit, and the honour of the army, is 
at stake: all rests with you at tJiis moment.” We had reached to 
within a mile of pur entrenched camp, when Montbrun,.impatient lest 
we should escape from his*grasp, order^ his troopers to bcjng up their 
right shoulders, and incline towtirds our column; th^movement was 
not exactly bringing his squadrons into line, but it was the next thing 
to it, and at this time they were within half pistol-shot of us. Picton 
took off his hat, and holding it over his eyes, as a shade from the sun, 
looked sternly, but anxiously at ^he French; the clatter of the horses, 
and the clanking of the scabbards watf so great, when the right half 
squadron moved up, that many thought it the forerunner of a general 
charge; some mounted officer called out, " Had we not |j^etter form 
square ?” " No,” replied Picton; “ it is but a ruse to frighten us, 
but it won’t do !" 

At this moment a cloud of dust was discernible in the direction of 
Guinaldo; it was a cheering sight; it covered the 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
who came up at a slinging trot to our relief: when this fine regiment 
approached to within a short distance of us, they di -mounted, tightened 
their girths, and prepared for*battle; but the French ho^e slackened 
their pace, and in half an hour more, we were safe 'i^ithin our lines. 
The light division, which were also qritically circumstanced on this 
memorable day, joined us in the morning, and thus the whole army 
was re-united. 


(To be continued.) 
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< 

Having beat about the islands of Corisco for some time, we con¬ 
tinued our survey to the northward: many canoes came off as we ran 
along the coast, minging quantities of lish,«fruit, vegetables, &c. and 
although wc were going about six knots an hour, yet they contrived 
to keep up with u^ for a considerable distance. These canoes are not 
more than twelve feet in length by about tvfo in width, and are built 
sufficiently light to allow the owner to take it on his back when no 
, longer required upon tlje water: the natives are extremely dexterous in 
their managepient, and although using but one paddle, propel them with 
great velocity; when they wish to lessen their speed they throw a leg 
out on each side and stop almost immediately: The coast from Corisco 
<bay during hve days’ sail, ^yas one continued range of low banks, thickly 
covered with wood, and only a few small creeks to break off the con¬ 
nexion. It appeared well inhabited, but the villages are so buried 
amidst the trees, that it is with difficulty they can be discovered. On 
the fifth day we arrived off Suellaba, which forms the southern point 
of the Caraeroons, when we immediately dispatched the pinnace up 
the river, to ascertain what ships were there, and if possible to obtain 
some fresh provisionf. Upon sounding, we found the water very shal¬ 
low near us, and on further examination, discovered an extensive reef 
running out some distance from the point, we were therefore compelled 
to beat westward in order t^ avoid it, when we anchored off Cape Ca- 
meroons, which forms the northern point of the entrance to the river. 
From this anchord’ge we dispatched boats to survey. The Bay of Ca- 
meroons extends about eight miles ■hortli and south, and as manj^east 
and west, the* greater part of which is shoal water. On the southern 
entrance, is^'a very extensive re'ef called the Dog’s-head Shoal,” bear¬ 
ing nearly ducTwest of point Suellaba, about two miles and a half off 
shore, between which, and the shoal extending /rom the point, is a 
channel of six fathoms: there is also a dry sand bank bearing north¬ 
east of Cape Suellaba, which has a spit of about two miles in length 
running from it in a westerly direction. The merchant vessels that 
visit this place anchor about ten miles up the river, off Peter's Town, 
situated on the left bank. The ebb-tide runs round Point Suellaba 
with such velocity, that it is quite impossible for the best pulling boat 
to stem it; this I experienced in a most disagreeable manner upon one 
occasion. Having been absent the whole of a long morning in a boat 
without any provisions, I was about returning on board to dinner when 
we found the tide had turned; the men having the same interest with 
myself, laboured for about three hours to attain the desired object, but 
eould not gain an inch ahead in spite of all their exertions. We were 
therefore compelled to anchor, and at a distance contemplate the curl¬ 
ing smoke as it gracefully rose over the cauldron which was preparing 
our meal. Some fancied in their hungry imaginations that they could 
hear the boatswain’s exhilarating pipe, while other quick ears could 
actually discover the lively clatter of the knives and forks! but 1, alas ! 
could distinguish nothing but the grumblings of an empty stomach— 
And long for food, but chiefly a beef-steak,” 


• Continued from page 327, Part II. for 1831. 
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which led me gradually into a kind of visionary cogitation regarding 
the connexion between the mental and physical properties of Englishmen! 
Few are aware how much the digestive powers of the mind depend 
upon tl^e ditto’s of the bodyj but that such fs the truth let no one doubt, 
for both ancient and modem writers were so well/aware of the fact, 
that many instances could be mentioned of authors living on a cer¬ 
tain diet whilst writing upon particular subjects.* It is not, perhaps, 
an agreeable theory to suppose that the mind is in any respect de¬ 
pendent upon the stomach for its most lofty and animated productions, 
yet who can doubt but what a slight morbid action in the alimentary 
canal would totally disarrange the powers neebssary for those produc-* 
tions; therefore easily digested food is most adapted tb the literary 
cesophagns, and the writings of the man who lives by inhaling the liver 
wii^ of chickens and sipping dew, will be in a totally different stylp 
from the gross imbiber or beef, mutton, dnd heavy wet. Again, an 
Etiglishman is decidedly a coward when he has an empty stomach, and 
the set of spiritless looking wretches that sat before me, during these 
reflections, confirmed this in my opinion. • 1 am sure our canoe and a 
dozen well-dined savages, would have overcome them at this moment; 
there was not a bit of courage amongst them; at other times, there 
^ was not a l>it of anythin!^ else, but it is a well-kn^wn fact, that 

“ Hunger makes cowards of us all.” 

Shakspeare knew nothing about it, and^ “ conscience” would now be 
backed at any odds against an empty stomach. No good general ever 
lead^ an English army to battle without their rations; there would be 
nothing to resist the bullets and liwords of the enemy; every ball and 
blade would tell, and almost without an effort they would get killed, 
under the pleasing impression of haring something in.them, even 
though it were a bayonet: but*let him give a pound of beef and a 
pint of ]}orter to the same men, and the before heartless, dispirited ani¬ 
mal would become the irresistible lion that never can be conquered by 
anything but gastric juice! When an Englishman *is hungry he is 
cross, crabbed, and disagreeable,*afraid of his foes, and regardless of his 
friends—feed him, and he has no foe^,—for he either fairly cuts their 
throats, or else they are his friends. I know myself to be in general 
a very good-tempered fellow, but when hungry, 1 am sei^sible of be¬ 
coming the most morose and unpolite bear in the world, and as to 
fighting—there would be more discretion in a good dinner—as Fal- 
staff would have said. * 

I wound up these reflections by trying to laugh at the simple defini¬ 
tion of a young J\Iid of the shortest mode of “■ squaring the flircle,” 
which happened to cross my imagination. He was learning mathe¬ 
matics, and had one day been*kept by his master some tune after the 
dinner hour, for which the youngster witjied him and his problems 
snug in “ Davy’s Imker.” The master was called away for a time, 
leaving directions for the Ulid to finish the problem he was about by 
his return, but instead of doing this, he commenced making one for him¬ 
self. Upon the master’s rather unexpected entry, he found the young 
gentleman thus occupied, and immediately seized the paper upon 
which he had been working. It was headed '‘An easy and pleasant 
mode of squaring the circle!” The diagram was four people sitting at 
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a table with a large dish before theuij containing a circular joints which 
they were resol^itely attacking—one of the corners being embellished 
by the rude figure of a mustard-pot. The proof was thus given. A, 
C, D, F, four friends sitting at a dinner-table ; B, a round of beef; Q, 
the mustard-pot. \.Aj C, D, F, having each taken a little from Q, ap« 
ply their knive% perpendicularly to B, when, if they don't square the 
circle, they know nothing about mathematics, or are not so hungry as 
1 am.*" This easy soluti(^ of an impossibility so pleased the master, 
that he sent his impatient pupil to divert himself his own way. I 
trust tlie indulgent reader will digest these reflections with as much 
‘good nature, as they pdssed through my mind when lying at anchor 
nearly famished with hunger, and seeing the dinner which was cooked 
for our comfort served up for the eating of others without the power 
to do any thing but think. Job had nothing like this to try his'pa¬ 
tience, and 1 hope no hc^ilthy stomach ever ivill have again. We 
were doomed to lie in this distressing situation for nearly six lofig 
hours, until the relentless tide had spent its malignant force in oppos¬ 
ing our gastronomic Juclin^'tions; hunger then lent such stimulus to 
the oars, that little time elapsed between heaving up the anchor and 
heaving down the cold ruins which our provident messmates had pre¬ 
pared for us. 

On the following day, we had a more melancholy proof of the stream’s 
rapidity at this point. The pinnace had anchored near the same spot, 
waiting also for the return of the tide ; being low water, some of the 
crew quitted her to search ft»r shells, when one poor fellow happened 
to slip from a steep muddy bunk ; he had just succeeded in recovering 
himself, when half his body became immersed in the water, and 
although he appeared to hold firmly by a piece of rock, the force of the 
tide carried^ him rapidly away! Every exertion was instantly made 
to rescue him from his impending fitte; all knew the spot abounded 
with 

“ The dire monsters iliat infest the flood, 

By nature dreadful, and athirst for blood 

I 

so that not a moment must be lust; he cried for help as the impetuous 
torrent carried him away. Ropes and oars were thrown towards him, 
he struggled to reach the offered succour—all was anxiety—his com¬ 
panions cheered as he strongly buffeted to stem the stream—^they 
followed along the bank trying to assist him—he appeared gaining the 
shore and hope began to revive—^in a moment the water near him was 
agitated—an eddying stream was perceived, a slight splash was fol¬ 
lowed,, by a piercing cry of agony—then all was still!—he was gone. 
The stream was shortly after tinged with blood—none asked the other 
how he died J but they appeared happy'to think that he was drowned 
—but then that try ! Header, does not your mind gladly turn from 
contemplating such a death ^ Qr does it picture all the glowing hor¬ 
rors of that moment ? Do you in fancy place yourself in the same 
situation.^ Suddenly precipitated into^the raj)id stream, at first you 
are fearless,—and bravely strike for land, but as your clothes get satu¬ 
rated the eflbrt becomes greater; each thought is then fixed upon the 
shore, and you strain, every nerve to reach that friendly resting-place. 
You see your companions on the bank encouraging and trying to direct 
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you ; tliey then throw ropes which fall but little short; another stroke 
and you are within reach—hope dawns—one yard more and all danger’ 
will be over ; have you strength enough to make it ? At this moment 
you see the water agitated near. Your friends urge you in an anxious 
cry to increase your exertions—the sound of a well-j^nown voice falls 
upon your ear—but what*did it say ? Again it is repeated—^at once the 
idea rushe» upon you—^a thought so full of horror th^ reason almost 
leaves her seat. Is there,no hope ? You call upon* your companions to 
save you—'tis vain, the boldest dare not ven\jre—you see them a few 
yards off anxiously watching, while you arc alone—no not alone, there 
is something near ! that slimy touch—Oh GodJ what is it? You are, 
impelled swiftly through the water—one struggle more, resistance is 
then passed. The monster turns ere he devours his prey, this rushes 

on tlie recollection—the jaws close, and then-. Oh let us hope 

that then no more is felt. '■Another pang dike that would make the 
moment’s anguish greater than the torment of a thousand years. 

“ Are these the parting pangs whicli nature feels?” 

May we consider this as a faint outline of tJiat podr iellow’s sufferings ? 
A few minutes before and he was the most lively amongst his compa¬ 
nions—another ela])sed, and he was carried away from all assistance by 
the impetuous stream, and doubtless then felt he*must die. Can any 
imagination conceive the feelings which rushed upon the few short 
moments of reflection ere the last struggle closed his eyes upon the 
world for ever? lie was a fine young ntan, and 1 believe left a wife 
and child to lament his loss. , 

We found the pinnace had been^nsuccessful in procuring provisions, 
as she only found one vessel up the river, the crew of which were com¬ 
plaining of short allowaiioe; so havingwfinished our work in this bay, 
we again got under way still continuing to tlie northwardr When we 
arrived off Bimbia, a small island about five miles from (?ape Cameroons, 
numerous canoes came alongside with goats and other live and dead stock, 
which met with a ready market at reasonable prices. • Many of these 
canoes had thirty-four rowers, being about sixty-four feet in length, 
and, I should imagine, the tree from which they were formed, could not 
have been less than twenty-five feet in circumference; the speed with 
Avhich they jiropel them through athe water is almost incredible, and 1 
should fear hazarding a conjecture of tbeir rate, lest 1 should be shown 
up amongst the Catalogue of ancient and modern Munchausens.” 
We surveyed the small bay to whicli this island forms the entrance; it 
is not above two miles in depth, with very shallow water, but could 
pass no judgment uiion the natives, who appeared very numeryus, as 
we were not allowed to go on shore in consequenc** of their being re¬ 
ported bloodthirsty, and treiAsherous. The peak of the higli land of 
Cameroons can be seen in clear weather from this anciiorage, towering 
above the rest as if “ braving Heaven’s Inkiest front.” We continued 
surveying along the coast, which is here very fertile and extremely 
bold, but on account of the wind proving unfavourable, were compelled 
to anchor for two days about a mile and a half off shore. From this 
spot we obtained a good sight of the “ high lands,” the extreme point 
of which we found to be 13,000 feet above the level oftlie sea. It is 
reported, that the summits of these mountains are sometimes covered 
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with snow, but whether in so warm a region such is the fact, will ad¬ 
mit of a doubt, mure especially as none has ever been known to fall in 
the surrounding country; it must therefore rest upon the highest 
poiuts without continuing its course to the lower earth, which may be 
accounted for by f^upposing the upper regions to be sufficiently cold to 
generate snow, and upon falling that it keeps' its congealed shape until 
within a certain distance of the earth, when it dissolves, and falls ni 
the liquid state of rain; but whether this reasoning is correct, 1 leave 
the more learned upon sych topics to determine. 

Finding the wind still continued from the northward, we stood over 
.for the island of b'ernando Po, the last tomb opened upon this coast 
fur the immolation of Europeans. In consequence of the weather 
being extremely hazy, we were prevented seeipg this place until with¬ 
in about three miles of the shore, although the land is very high. -We 
were the whole of the aftcrnuou employed beating up to the bay on 
the north-west side, tacking sometimes within two cables’ length 'of 
the rocks, where we generally had twenty fathoms water; but finding 
we could not make the harbour before dark, we stood out for the night 
witli a light wind, and on the following morning were enabled as the 
sea breeze set in to run into the bay, where we anchored about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile from Goat Island and the shore. 

The island of Fernando Po is situated in the Bight of BiafTra, 
lat. 3° 45' north, long. 8“ 44' east; it is about forty miles in length by 
twelve in breadth, with a high peak rising in the centre 10,700 feet 
above the level of the sea, covered with vegetation nearly to the sum¬ 
mit. This peak is visible on a clear day coming from the westward 
for nearly 100 miles! The island beautifully picturesque, and 
about sunset presents one of the grandest objects it is possible to con¬ 
ceive, as the cliasms in the neighbourhood of the peak afford so many 
splendid and varying colours when the sun is far below our visible ho¬ 
rizon, but yet, falling with his dying lustre upon these high pinnacles, 
every projecting fragment reflects different bright tints, which keep 
constantly changing as he approaches his ocean bed. It is strange 
that the most picturesque spots along fliis coast are in general the most 
deadly. Sierra Leone is a beautiful grave; this again is almost un¬ 
rivalled for scenery, but the air is contaminated ; 

“-dread pestilence, withher poisoned tongue, 

’ Lurks in each breeze.” 

The gale, which you fondly court to cool your burning brow, is the 
breath of destruction. It has passed over the valley of death, and 
comes heavy with the cold damp of the charnel-house, to woo you to 
his court! This island, to appearance, possesses every thing desirable 
for a settlement. Nature has been prolific in the extreme; fertile, 
plenty of wqter, a commodious liarbour, good anchorage, abounding 
with fish, and a ^ood soil capable of producing any description of vege¬ 
tation, offer every inducement to the settler, and promise all that he 
can wish for. But the curse of Africa soon finds the unthinking vic¬ 
tim ; and ere he can reap the seed which he has sown, Death, with his 
unsparing scythe, cuts the slight thread of his existence ; 

When seed and sower moulder side by side." 

The uiiuhuragc at the north end of this island, is decidedly the best 
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upon the coasts and Gapt. Owen^ who went out in H. M. S. Eden in • 
3827 to form a settlement there, has named it Clarence Cove. The 
bay abounds with fish and turtle, the former of which/are plentiful in 
the extreme; whales are also very numerous, and I have seen them 
playing'in the harbour as if quite fearless: this is m consequence of 
their never being molested, as the whalers do not visit them in these 
seas, although they ere in general the ** black," ;ivhich is the most 
esteemed kind. The sides of the bay are frpm eighty to one huddred 
feet high, the summits being covered with wood, which it would in 
most instances defy the efforts of man to penetrate, although the whole 
of the landing is good and the beach extremely bold. * 

Immediately upon our anchoring, we could observe ail the canoes 
quitting the bay with great expedition, apparently in much alarm at 
our epproacb; this fear was not unfounded, as it is well known that 
slavers used formerly to visit this island aiRl carry off numbers of the 
iilbabitants by force; they therefore most probably gave us credit for 
the same humane intention, although at that time very few vessels 
ever visited them. We sent a boat in ordeif to see if we could come to 
any understanding with the natives so as to induce them to bring us 
provisions. As we approached the shore, not a soul or the least symp¬ 
tom of humanity was to be seen; but directly we touched the land, a 
great nuniber of people came out of the 6usA where they had been 
watching our movements, and, I suppose, gained confidence from our 
orderly and pacific appearance, having taken the precaution of stowing 
our arms at the bottom of the boat. We*tried all nature’s rhetoric to 
induce them to approach for a long time in vain, but at length prevail¬ 
ed ifpon a few to venture on the bfach. We had the greatest difficulty 
to make them comprehend our wishes, for it soon appeared quite 
evident that either //«?y o» ns were great fools, and knew nothing about 
the language of nature, for our signs to express particular things did 
not coincide at all with their ideas upon the same subject; par exampie, 
when I thrust my finger down my throat almost far enough to produce 
disagreeable consequences, they brought me some water in a cocoa-nut 
shell, as if amongst them Jluidsmonly wont that way. I then, by put¬ 
ting the massetcr muscles in operation, tried to convey the idea of 
eating more forcibly, which they replied to by grinning in the most 
awful manner, to convince me, I aimagine, that they had teeth as well 
as myself; and in every other instance we found them as'provokingly 
dull. Having performed antics and gestures enough to embellish any 
horse collar, we returned about as wise as those we had left on board. 
In fact, 1 may say, the sum total of our information was, as above 
mentioned, that what they drank went down their throats, that they 
had uncommonly good teeth, and a great taste or fy’'»*y for pieces of iron 
hoop, but would not give a yrfhi for a whole chain cable, Ijnks of which 
they would not accept when offered! On the fullo^^iiig day we sent 
some boats to procure water; and tg gdard against any untoward 
event," sent others armed to protect them ; as they approached, the 
landing became covered with natives all roaring, bellowing, and 
screeching in such various discordant tones, that the woods and hills 
re-echoed with sounds of devilry. I should imagine not less than 700 
had mustered, cither to try and borrow oiir sculps, or meet us on 
friendly terms, which remained a matter of doubt for some time. As 
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the watering boats advanced, the escort kept a short distance back 
under the word ‘'Inake readyhowever, immediately they touched 
the shore, these miserable wretches commenced offering yams, of which 
they gave a large bundle for^a small piece of iron hoop; they appeared 
to value nothing ^se, and would give all their goods and chattels for 
two or three inches; this might not always prove a good bargain to the 
purchaser, as the ".real and personal" of these people is seldom more 
that ft fiatural estate, Thf y convert this piece of hoop into ornaments 
for their dismal looking bodies, and God knows few require them more; 
they grind it into some shape, and then set the splendid bijou in a band 
•of pliiited straw, whiclrthey fasten round the U])per part of the left 
arm. We found it almost impossible to procure water without being 
very unpolite to the natives, as the party with the casks were so 
pestered by their oilicious kindness : the following slight ruse 'was 
accordingly had recourse toi' One of the boats was sent a short dis¬ 
tance from the watering ])lace holding up pieces of hoop, which the 
whole flock immediately followed, leaving the party to help them¬ 
selves; at the same time (he other boats were obtaining a plentiful 
supply of yams, w'hiili at this place are particularly fine. This ma¬ 
noeuvre enabled the people to obtain the water in some degree of 
peace, as the natives greedily took the bait, and kept with the boats 
while a piece of hoop" remained. Having obtained the necessary sup¬ 
ply, upon leaving we made use of every device to persuade some of 
them to return to the ship, but without success, as not one could be 
prevailed upon. We had nofr, however, been long on board beflire we 
saw a single canoe (doming off, and shortly afterwards it came alongside 
with three people in her; we held /i kind of palaver for some time, 
trying to persuade them to come on deck, but nil our eloquence had 
nearly proved ineffectual, whenethe display of a ynece of hoo]j about six 
inches long,'induced one of these avaricious niggers to put his sweet 
person in jeopardy for its acquirement. The fellow came on board as 
if he %vere going to be hanged, and when he stood upon the deck looked 
almost Tvhilc with fear, every limb was performing its own particular 
movement, while his jaws were rattling a most nervous accompaniment. 
It caused considerable amusement to our tars to see the courageous 
bearing of this valorous savage, one of whom, who did not believe in 
fear, swore it was " from cold (the thermometer at 110!) that he shivered 
his timbers and to convince his messmates shoved a glass of rum 
down his noways reluctant throat. This experiment appeared in 
some degree to corroborate Jack's opinion, for he immediately showed 
signs of returning animation, and soon became quite domesticated. 
The dsu'ing heroism of this gentleman was hailed by his fellow-coun¬ 
trymen as a most courageous exploit, and we had no occasion afterwards 
to request their company, the introduction was so gratifying to all; 
and canoes were "constantly alongside offering every thing they had in 
the world for a bit of iron. ^Thq, captain sent a few hoops on shore to 
be distributed amongst the chiefs by way of encouragement for them to 
traflic with any other vessels that might come after us. 

The natives of this island well merit a description, as they far sur¬ 
passed any we had seen in the course of our voyage. We found them 
in the most rude, uncivilized state it is possible to imagine, having 
every requisite accomplishment to entitle them to the name of " savage” 
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in its most comprehensive sense ; in fact; most of the inhabitants of the. 
continent were gentlemen of courtly manners and apffeurance, compared 
with these unwashed islanders, and I only waited u;/kil some of our 
party had been roasted to set them down asHhe primitive anthropophagi 
of the earth ! but fortunately none of them underwit that agreeable 
process to confirm me in’ my opinion. These unsophisticated chil¬ 
dren of the^woods,” are in general tall, and sometipies'well made, but 
nature has not been at all, particular in their construction; she appears 
to have made them under the impression that they were not likely to 
he seen, and the place they are stuck in bears out this supposition. 
Many a long-legged fellow is seen in possession of a pair of arms that • 
were evidently intended for somebody else j whilst divers great heads 
have deposited themselvgs, without the consent or knowledge of the 
proprietor, upon the little bodies which they are intended to adorn. 
Goa knows art has done noCliing for them, and nature appears to have 
ddlie less, or if they are indebted to her for their construction, she 
must have used the scrapings of mortality for the purpose, as they are 
devoid of the virtues of a savage life, or the vices of a civilized one ; in 
fact, the impression always upon my mind was,*that they had made 
themselves; as life is generated by fermentation, so they had gradually 
risen from a pool of mud, and without the process of ablution, taken up 
themselves* and walked, very proper men ! Theif wardrobes are born 
with them the only addition they afterwards make is a small bunch of 
leaves tied loosely round their waists with a piece of straw ; they also 
form bands, which they fasten round their anus and legs, composed of 
the apex of small shells and when they have acquired possession of a 
piecS of hoop and formed it into a Jcind of oyster knife, it is worn con¬ 
stantly stuck in a kind of sheath upon the left arm, and as they are 
continually being upset from their canoes, they very sagaciously iix it 
in a piece of wood sufiiciently buoyant to prevent it from*sinking. I 
feel pleasure in recording this instance of FernandoponiaH intelligence, 
and regret it is not in my power to recollect the farther proceedings of 
their “ society of arts.” They have an idea of hats, but I believe are 
u.ore indebted to the burning siwi fur this invention than the mass of 
stuff they are intended to cover. These said hats or mats are com¬ 
posed of divers loose bits of straw laid one above the other like a small 
stack or thatched roof (a very correct simile), all secured to the head 
by a wooden skewer, which goes in at one side, passes quite through the 
hair, and makes its appearance again at the other. This, whatever it 
can be called, is adorned with various ornaments, such as shells, jaw¬ 
bones of animals, and goat's horns, ^vhich last are stuck up as if on the 
head of the original brute; this ornament offended the sight pf our 
Benedicts excessively ; they said it “ reminded them of home!" But to 
wind up the description of these “ brothers and fellow creatures!” as 
the saints call them. (Thank Heaven, if my glass tloes not deceive 
me, I need not acknowledge the rela^onship; and, in my opinion, it 
does little credit to those Mr.'s who are constantly boasting of the con¬ 
nexion ; but probably they think all who see them must discover it, 
and that it is better to be 

“ An acknowledged piebald than n dapple grey.”) 

These well-bred people whom I am describing, have a kind of cement 
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.greatly surpassing any thing of Truejit’s, which they plaster all over 
their bodies and head. It is composed of red ochre and palm oil; 
I regret extremely not recollecting the exact proportions; this they use 
most abundantly, each lock“of their never-cut hair being clotted into 
great masses by Ihis “ pomade divine," in consequence of which they 
can be smelt afar off," it being almost impossible to exist in their 
immediate neighbourhood. They make use of this stuff ^n order to 
protect their delicate hides from the scorching effect of the sun, which 
It is supposed would otherwise destroy their complexions, particularly 
tlie ladies. We found them very much disposed to plunder whenever 
<a fair opportunity offeied, and 1 have no doubt would as readily add 
braining under the same circumstances. . An instance of their propen¬ 
sity for acquiring hnotvlcdge, S^c. was very soon given us. One of the 
party was very busy passing the water, when he was rather suddenly 
surrounded by a gang of the natives pestering him with questions, none 
of which he wished to, or could understand, so Jack contented himself 
by heartily damning them in good plain English, to which they paid great 
attention, and appeared n^uch edified, when in a moment he missed 
the bayonet from liiS side; he caught hold of a couple near him, but 
neither of them was in possession of the stolen article, or like ** Home 
Samee," they must have swallowed it, as no place for deception was 
about their persons. ' The fact was, the fellow who had done it had made 
off with as much dexterity as any London pride" * could have displayed; 
and the sailor was obliged to content himself by knocking his two friends’ 
heads together and then letting them depart: this bayonet was never 
recovered, although every exertion was made for that purpose. But 1 
must also record an instance which redounded much to their credit. 
Another of the party was surrounded by the natives in a similar man¬ 
ner, when, after annoying hinr with questiens for some time, he saw 
one of them* running off with his cutlass, which he had gently extracted 
from the sheath without the owner being at all sensible of the opera¬ 
tion ; he instantly gave chase after the thief, who scudded towards the 
woods at the rate of about twelve knots an hour. Jack would have 
had a very poor chance of recovering kis lost property had it depended 
upon his own exertions, as the fiellow had gained the wood before Jack 
had got well under way; but one of the chiefs seeing our man in pur¬ 
suit, immediately dispatched a party <to secure the culprit. This duty 
they performed in a very smart manner, and returned in a few mi¬ 
nutes bringing the felon with the cutlass still in his hand. Having 
the stolen goods upon his person, he w'as sentenced on the spot; and 1 
afterwards learnt their punishment for offences of this nature was, 
taking from the offender every thing he possessed and turning him 
loose into the woods. Another of their inflictions is of a nusst cruel 
description, and very frequently resorted to for any capital crime. I 
am not exactly aWare what they consider in that light, but us we saw 
many who bore the marks of pi^iishment, 1 am led to believe the cata¬ 
logue is rather long; this consists in cutting off the hands of the delin¬ 
quent a little above the wrist, after which mutilation the poor devil is 
allowed to get through the world as he can, which, upon consideration, 
must l)e no easy matter to a rude savage, without one spark of inge- 
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nuity to supersede their use. I was much surprised upon one occasion. 
at the very strange mode of paddling adopted in a canoe, and it was 
not until it came alongside that I discovered she was i^wed by four of 
these unfortunate culprits, who having no ‘hands aerially held the oar 
by crossing their stumps^ and from practice contrived to propel the 
canoe with considerable velocity. , 

Whilst A this island, I was one day sitting afte% dinner in the gun¬ 
room, when a native, who had acquired a little English, came and* paid 
me a visit. This man was possessed of quite superior intelligence, and 
by comparison with his fellow countrymen, deserved a monument in 
the national mausoleum of Fernando Po; his general look was grave* 
and sagacious, and his grin quite sublime. 1 tried to* astonish this 
sable Xenophon by various simple contrivances, such as roaring to him 
through a speaking trumpet, sounding a dute, showing him his elegant 
portrait in a looking-glass, i^ith many other*attempt8, but without pro- 
dftcing any effect upon his unchanged countenance; at length I placed 
myself in a chair, having unperceived set a musical snuff-box on the op¬ 
posite side of the table ; when it commenq^d playing he stared about 
him as if puzzled to know from whence the suiina came, his eyes look¬ 
ing like those of a person recovering from apparent death. I took no 
notice, but sat watching these natural expressions of surprise : he next 
ap[)roached, and placed his ear against my shoulder, as if he thought the 
sound came from me, and then looked stcdfastly in my face as if ex¬ 
pecting an explanation. As 1 did not reply in any way to this, he com¬ 
menced another scrutiny, and presently caitght sight of the box which had 
been hid from him by a bottle ; he stepped eagerly towards it, applying 
first*liis ear, and then touching it ^ntly with his hand, as a man would 
an animal that he never saw before; in doing this he pi;ps8ed the stop, 
and it ceased! The look end action of astonishment which followed, it 
is impossible to describe; he imtantly drew his hand^ away as if in 
fear, and stood for a few minutes staring first at me and then at the box. 
1 could have held out no longer, his appearance was so highly ludicrous, 
when just as my risibility was overcoming my gravity, he drew his 
mouth and other features together in the most extraordinary manner-— 
a perfect concentration of wonder, and saying, with deep emphasis, 
you vc\y big man!'’ stalked deliberately out, casting behind him an 
occasional look of amazement at* me and my box! This fellow ever 
afterwards viewed me with an eye of superstitious awe. 

Having completed our supply of water, and obtained a large quantity of 
yams and other stock, we got under way towards the mouth of a small 
river called Andony, on the main, where we again anchored about two 
miles off shore, in four fathoms and a half. The deepest water w^ found 
whilst standing across was fifty fathoms, and that* a few miles from 
Fernando Po; we sent the jftnnace up the river immeiyately, which 
not being very extensive, she soon explored, and in abbut two hours at¬ 
tempted to rejoin the ship, but foun^ tife breakers on the bar had 
become so tremendous that it was quite impossible to get over; she 
was therefore compelled to remain at anchor in the river for the night, 
and the following morning contrived to get on board in time for break¬ 
fast. H. B. R. 


(To he continued.) 
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It was in th^ autumn of 18—, that I was detached from my regi¬ 
ment, stationed in one of th'b Ionian Islands, and ordered to assume the 
command of a detachment then in the classi(; Isle of Ithaca. The offi¬ 
cer whom I relieved had been long struggling against the effects of 
malaria and a tertian ague, contracted in a midnight explofing expedi¬ 
tion ‘to the tombs of Sames, on the opposite Coast of Cephalonia, where 
he had been drawn, partly from classic recollections, partly from a pre¬ 
datory desire of rifling said monuments, and bartering the sable and 
' indistinct honours of a* veritable antique coin for the more perfect as 
well as more shining glories of a modern one. He had at length 
obtained leave to proceed to England for the recovery of his health, 
and one fine morning in October saw me busy in assisting him ift the 
packing up his antique relics, as well as in endeavouring to elude by 
many stratagems, the too curious eye of British officers of excise. 
During our occupation he admitted me into many of the arcana of the 
place we were in, by all \Mhich I learned it was very quiet, and feared 
it might prove very dull. 

About mid-day, a ragged looking Greek made his appearance with 
a leash of mules, to l/ear my friend and his luggage to San ,Euphemia, 
the place of embarkation; and shortly afterwards I was alone, and in 
command of the ci-devavt domain of the crafty Ulysses. It is true 
there was an English resident, but he was absent on a tour in Italy, 
and a Greek Iken acted as medical practitioner to the troops. I was 
and felt myself a stranger in the land. Not a soul spoke Englislj but 
the soldiers under my command: xiy knowledge of Italian was very 
limited, and of Romaic not even could I whisper Ziurj fiw. And yet 
notv how my heart throbs as I‘chink of that" little island, to me a ver¬ 
dant oasis in the stirring and troubfed scenes I had previously and 
have since encountered. As its name alone passes my lips, again do I 
distinguish the clean little capital of Vathe, surrounded by an amphi¬ 
theatre of purpflj hills, looking down on an ocean unruffled by one un¬ 
dulating billow. Once more does tht! silvery-blossomed almond greet 
me; once more do I tread the ihountain's rude and winding path, with 
no companion in my solitude, save some aged and sandalled muleteer, 
his grey loqks escaping from his crimftjon cap of Fez, as ho urges on his 
steed, in vain endeavouring to browse on the inv-iting thistle. How 
have I loved these scenes even in day’s calm reality ; but when the fair 
moon, with her silver orb of light, has revelled in her azure banquet- 
house, with what feelings of ecstasy has each feature of them met my 
eye. ‘Then would I seat myself on some crag, projecting over the 
ocean, and watch the mountain’s shadow envelope each glittering wave 
near me, till one obscure tinge reigned^throughout,—save where the 
white sail of the returning mariner swept above its influence,—save 
where the light glistened in hio bark's prow. And afar on the oppo¬ 
site side of the bay, how sweet the contrast, as each white cottage, 
silvered by the light, shone forth full in its beauty, and looked from 
the intervening shades more like detached Italian villa than humble 
fisherman's hut. How contemplative would the scene make me ! how 
forgetful of my cares! No sound to break night's stillness, but 
the shrill cry of the grasshopper, or, mayhap, the splash of dark sea- 
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fowl. Vathe is indeed beautifully situated. At the outlet of the 
bay, the rocks on either side are so close, that the whole appears one 
circular lake, which extending in the form of a hoi^e^shoe, with a 
graceful bend, gives its figure to the town itself: ^his sweeps down 
close to Ihe sea, there being no intervening object between it and the 
houses, save the road and* a parapet n ail of stone, which, in tempes¬ 
tuous weather, prevents the waves washing to the dpors of the inhabit¬ 
ants. Over this wall may you lean, and se^ in the glassy wave* the 
fish disporting merrily. Here' will the crimson spotted mullet, food for 
princes, bask in the sun, and thougli naturally shy, permit the Greek 
maid to empty her pitcher near, without in any way showing alarm. 
At the very head of the bay is the Governor’s house, distinguishable 
by its green veranda}i8,.and the flag of England waving before it; 
whilst close to this, if it be parade hour, will you see a little knot of 
British soldiers drawn up in^ front of their barrack. In the centre of 
tht bay is the laxaret, a regular and pretty building, whose communi¬ 
cation with the land is by one solitary ferry-bt>at, which if you can 
enter, and, looking at the old man, nut thin]f of Charon, I can only say 

{ rou cannot have heard of the Styx. Around the*li<zaret lies many a 
ittle vessel at anchor: Albanian, Turk, Aloreot, and Russ, each with 
its yellow ensign flying. All around the bay are eminences command¬ 
ing it; those in rear either crowned by some old convent, some antique 
ruin, or gloomy cypress; those commanding the bay’s outlet, sur¬ 
mounted by a half-dismounted buttery. One of these offers an almost 
impregnable military position; and it was fui this the French retreated, 
at the taking of the island by the British, and it wa^there they finally 
capithlated. • 

But the chief points of interest in this island of Iljiaca are, un¬ 
doubtedly, its antiquities: «nd however much we may disgustingly turn 
from the vapid cunt of criticism, or disdain the musty rQscarches of an¬ 
tiquarian pedants, these are relics which must interest us all. They 
have been left us by demigods—they have been sung by the lyre of the 
prince of poets—they tell us a tale of Grecian glory which awakes a 
blush for modern baseness. Thck foremost of these are the Castle of 
Ulysses near the Bay of Aito—the gardens of Laertes, still fertile, still 
verdant on the road to Apholas—and the Fountain of Arethusa. Ho¬ 
mer's rock too is also shown you. It is an enclosed ruin standing 
over a projecting crag, and is situated immediately under the pictur¬ 
esque village of Kxorii. It is this last that has been called the school 
of Homer by Gell, who has however been led into error by»the simi¬ 
larity of the Romaic word for rock, and "^L^oXtlov, school. Mure than 
once has the said classic Gell been led away by his classic enthu$iasm. 
I shall here describe the Fountain of Arethusa, which would, I conceive, 
be most likely to arrest a strangler. It is situated about fivg miles from 
Vathe: the road for a mile and a half is excellent; hefb we turned off, 
and traversing a mountain by a wretchqjl slfbny path, after a descent of 
some length on the other side, found ourselves in a narrow path run¬ 
ning nearly parallel to the sea. And here such a view met us! a 
view that enters not even in the dreams of the home tourist—a view 
that would call up in sweet Emma’s eyes a gaze of wonderment only to 
be equalled by the red lip's smile of rapture. 

Immediately beneath us was a small island, whose craggy rocks rose 
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fantastically^ and whose irregularities called up from the purple waves 
a turbulence quite at variance with their otherwise glassy serenity. A 
host of wild paeons hovered round it, and 1 could occasionally discern 
a rabbit squattin|; under some grey stone as the sudden flight of a gull 
disturbed its solitude. Behind me, above the mountain 1 had crossed, 
floated an eagle in silent majesty, an image', as I thought, of the spirit 
fled from these r/*gions for ever. On my left could be discerned 
Atedcos, Calamos, Megaqese,' and a host of other isles, whilst before me 
stretched the Morea. Its mountains were capped with snow, but the 
pine and olive were not wanting, whilst afar on the right Missolonghi 
could be clearly discerned, nor could 1 without interest survey the spot 
where England's best poet of modern days, that “ searcher of dark 
bosoms” closed his eyelids for ever. As we^approached the object of 
our search, we had nearly arrived at the ocean’s brink, when diverging 
a little to our right we again ascended, and the hill Corax was before 
us, where the faithful herdsman Eumseus tended his cattle. * 

** By the Coracian rock he now resides 
Where tArethusa’s sable water glides.” 

My guide dismounted; and we led our mules over some steps crit in 
the rock, entered a circular glade at the top of a ravine, and discerned 
the Fountain immediately under the Hill Corax, which, probably from 
a marly soil, has a peculiarly red appearance. The Fountain faces the 
sea, and is embosomed in the ravine, which is beautifully wooded. 
The verdant myrtle, the healthful broom, the arbutus, simultaneously 
bearing fruit and blossom, rich in the scarlet tinge of the former, grace¬ 
ful in the silvery hue of the latter, give it even in winter an ejbernal 
verdure. The Fountain itself isf* apparently a well of the clearest 
crystal water, (the spring being from below,) which gently oozes 
through a. simple arch of red stone, and Is received by a wide stone 
trough. A scramble over the arch fs necessary before you can see the 
spring. Many of the natives come daily for the clear water it affords, 
which as it escapes from the trough, meanders in graceful curves down 
the ravine, mmstening and fertilizing the soil. I think it the most 
poetical relic I have ever seen. Thdagh rude and simple, it is so sweet 
and secluded—it is so solitary in its beauty—the tradition is such a 
sweet one, that I know not when I have felt my interest so awakened. 
It is a luxury too to know that thei% is little doubt of the authenticity 
of the spot. At least English tourist, and native Greek research and 
tradition arc in this agreed. Though perhaps the best proof is in its 
correspon'ding so accurately with Homer's geographical details. I have 
been thus minute in my description, from the interest 1 really feel in 
the subject: neither can 1 think it one that will not interest many 
readers. We have still troops in this little island; we have a large 
force both 'Uav^l and military in the Mediterranean. This account 
may tempt some officer in^a leisure hour to visit this classic Fountain, 
and I can venture to assert/ that that hour will not pass slowly. 
Should this prove not uninteresting, I may at a future time describe 
some other Ithacan antiquity. 

C. V. J. M. 


R. M. C. 
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ON NAVAL TIMBER.* j 

Mitqh of the premature decay of our pines is imputted to bad situation, 
and the pernicious practice of kiln-drying the cones in order to extract 
the seed. Indeed, more depends on the choice of seeds than is gene¬ 
rally supposed; they ought to be taken exclusively from middle-aged 
trees, and kept in the hbsk in a dry aii*y loft, till the time of sowing 
them, in order to insure the full germinating powers. When the 
plants are taken from the seed bed, those only should be retained that, 
are inclined to throw out vigorous roots to diderent points of the com¬ 
pass ; and in laying them into fresh ground, the rootlets ought to be 
allowed their full lateral expansion, that they may stretch beyond the 
braifches, and receive the utmost benedt oi^thc dew and rain percolat¬ 
ing down upon them. Special attention should be bestowed at the time 
of planting out, that they may be set in soils, locations, and climate, as 
nearly analogous to those of their natural state as arc obtainable; and 
that they be carefully kept clear of foul weds, apd free from the in¬ 
roads of cattle. Rabbits, hares, mice, and vermin in general, should 
be excluded or destroyed, and a few families of foxes are recommended 
as an efficient check upon such small deer.” £very care should be 
taken in giving the routs their proper pabulum, the neglect of which 
induces stunted growth, rot, and premature senility, hlucli judgment 
is also requisite in pruning, catting, lopping, and thinning, for the end 
must be kept in view i and, therefore, in timber trees, every thing must 
be guided that tends to throw the plant into dowei*. Let the leaders 
be mw, but the feeders many; aiTd all sections should rather incline 
inwards from the perpendicular, so as to shelter the exposed surface 
from the rain; for by watAr settling in fhe clefts that ensue, rot is fre¬ 
quently communicated to the trunk. • 

All our large masts, previous to the American war, were made of the 
white pine of New England, (Pinus Strobvs ?J it haying been found 
the lightest, and in all respects the best suited to the purpose. Since 
the loss of the Colonies, recoursefhas bejen had to a supply from Riga; 
but as the east-country spars are smaller than the trans-atlantic ones, 
our made-masts, of late, are necessarily in a greater number of pieces 
than heretofore, therefore less truSt-worthy ; and the wood <is moreover 
weightier. From this cause, the price of a main-mast for a ship of 74 
guns, varied from 500/. to 560/. on the average of twenty years; such 
heavy charges arising from the additional labour given by extra fishes, 
checks, fallings, bolts, hoops, and iron work. 

With regard to the best season for the fall of timber trees in gelieral, 
though we have given the idegs which are entertained respecting the 
circulation of sap in oaks, it seems that all times are n«iarl]f alike as far 
as the mature wood is concerned, because jf. is already so nearly dead. 
An important precaution is, that the tknbcr be kept in water, which, 
by producing an acidity, render^ it less liable to rot and worms. The 
best age for felling, is probably when the tree is full grown, or, as 
it is termed, ripe for the axeand this, of course, must require 
personal inspection, as well as a general knowledge of the species, to 


• Continued from page 4C0, Part II. for 
U. S. Jouhk. No. 34. Sept. 1831. r 
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determine. Hard wood trees are often a century in reaching; their 
maximum^ and pines twice as much or more. The most eligible height 
to which the bolls should be kept clear of lateral branches, is also a 
point requiring discriminatiofi, and dependent upon locality, as i|t varies 
from fifteen feet on ex|)osed arid eminences, jto a hundred and fifty in 
rich sheltered vqlleys: instances, however, of such great dimensions as 
the latter are not numerous, except under a combination of favouring 
circumstances. The pines of Canada and Noflrfolk Island are towering 
developemeuts of NatiiiVj; but Lewis and Clarke describe a fallen 
spruce, in a sheltered dell on the river Columbia, which measured 312 
'feet from root to top ! 'A forest of trees of this description must pre¬ 
sent a striking scene of grandeur and sublimity, which, together with 
the consequent gloom and solitude, will naturally inspire a high tone 
of devotional feeling. The^very idea renders Mr. Matthew poetic'al: 

We have little belonging to earth more sublime, or which bears hoiiie 
to man a deeper sense of his bodily insignificance and puny transient' being, 
than an ancient majestic forest, whose luxuriant foliage on high, seems 
of itself almost a firmament of verdure, supported on lofty moss-covered co¬ 
lumns, and unnumbered branched arches,—a scene equally sublime, whether 
we view it under the coloured and flickering lights and shadows of the sum¬ 
mer eve and morning, resounding to the sung of the wild life whi^h harbours 
tWe,—or under the scattered beams streaming downward at high noontide, 
when all is still,—or in winter storms, wHen the wild jarring commotion, the 
fnghtful rending and lashing of the straining branches, like the arms of pri¬ 
meval giants contending in their might, bear accompaniment to the loud 
roar and bellow of the tempest, forming a drone and diaunter to which 

demons might daned." * < 

• 

We understand that in 1754, there "was imported from the Caro- 
linas alone^ more than one qnUrter part as \nuch timber as was then 
contained in the whole of our ro 3 ^dl forests, exclusive of a large 
supply of deck-deals from the Baltie. In the late war, our rupture 
with the northern powers of Europe, obliged us to resort to our 
American colonies for supplies to an- enormous and expensive 
amount. But the materials tlius obtained, proved to be ruinously 
perishable, and not only borb their own seeds of decay, but also 
communicated them to the timber with which they were placed in 
contact; at least, it is proved that from that date the ravages of the 
disease, so unaptly termed the drif-rol, became more destructive. 
The best Canadian woods consisted of the red pine, the spruce, and 
the white* oak, which was floated dow’n the St. Lawrence, in large 
rafts, often continuing many months in the water; in that saturated 
state they were drawn on shore, and exposed to intense frosts, whence 
the contexture of the logs lost their natural adhesiveness, and the 
fibres becaipe so fixed in a distended stole, as ever afterwards to 
continue porous. Thp dry-rot, or, as the Danes call it, the fire,” 
is the natural process of decay with the black-birch of New 
Brunswick, and tne pitch-pine of Carolina; and it is not improba¬ 
ble but much infection has followed, from intermixing these and 
other timbers. 

We now turn, with r^al pleasure, to an order of Coniferac, which, 
from its estimable properties, extensive culture, and rapid growth. 
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fairly promises to compensate for the ravages which our forests have 
sustained. We need scarcely add, that we speak the Larch, a 
timber which in less than a century, has been cultivated with such 
unparalleled success, that the face of m&ny parts^of the country is 
entirely altered; and wq are assured that, from the nurseries of the 
valley of the Tay alone, above ten millions of the plants are annually 
sold. * • , 

The virtues and valutf of this timber, as being almost imperish¬ 
able, and less inflammable than any other, vfere well known to the 
ancients. It is especially extolled by Pliny, and he mentions, as, 
being preserved at Rome, a log of 120 feet in* length, which carried 
two feet every way from one end to the other, " whereBya man may 
guess and judge the inoredible height of the whole tree.” Palettes, 
pands, turpentine, and varnish, were furyished to artists from the 
L^rch ; and its medicinal properties were in high estimation. The 
duration of this wood is incontestably established, and the piles'on 
which the once proud palaces of Venice are raised, prove its capa¬ 
bility of enduring water. When Pallas opened a tumulus, in Kamp- 
shatka, he found a kind of roof over a central area, which protect¬ 
ed the skeletons therein deposited, from the superincumbent eartii. 
On examining the beams, they were found to censist of larch, in an 
uncorrupted state, although, from concomitant circumstances, he 
deemed that they might have relnained there several thousand years.- 
We have examined much of this timbcjf with severe* scrutiny, and 
have witnessed the slowness of its combustion; it- was therefore 
witlt surprise that we observed our forest advochte, Gilpin, citing 
larch as the fuel with which Han/libal softened the Alps,—a notable 
contrivance for road-making, which he, the said Gilpih, must have 
innocently believed the truth pf. We have, indeed, met with a 
<]uantity of the wood charred through at Pompeii: bift from its con¬ 
sisting of door-posts, and other parts of dwellings, which exhibited 
no other vestige of the action of fire, the carbonization is to be attri¬ 
buted to the action of water on the vegetable matter in dissipating 
the hydrogen. , 

During the summer before last, we visited Perthshire, not merely 
to gratify ourselves^ with the beauties of Dunkeld, " the portal of 
the highlands,” or with the lordly hospitality of its noble owner: 
nor were we led thither to contemplate the bold Schehallien, Birnam 
wood and its two remaining trees, the romantic pass of Kiljikrankie, 
or Glen-Tilt, with its hundred cascades ; nor still less exclusively to 
roam after the stately deer, the grouse, or the ptarmigan o[* the 
moors ; nor the salmon, grilse, trout, and pike of the waters, albeit 
the Nimrods of the neighbuiyhood were assembled, and slaughter 
had already commenced. Our main object was, a personal inspec¬ 
tion of the noble range of woods which hj^e there sprung up, along 
the summits ■ and sides of hills, which* in the memory of man were 
either bare, or barely productive. Here we strayed through luxu¬ 
riant groves, in which spruce and larch occupied the higher grounds, 
Scotch and other firs tlie middle, and oak, beech, elm, &c. the lower 
ones. But the larch forms the predominant object,..and the pale 
green of its starry fasciculate foliage, enlivens the dull hue of the fir, 
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the deep gloss of the holly, the paleness of the drooping birch, and 
the dark tints of the yew and other tonsile plants. 

The larch is the only* deciduous tree that is coniferous; and it has 
not only ‘‘tinibepi'd ” tliesc regions, but also, by a very unexpected 
quality, has raised the value of the ground.from ninepence an acre, 
to fifieen shillings. This arises from the fertilizing effect of its 
needles,” which Ure as characteristic of the larch, as is the in¬ 
florescence called “ catkin,” of the amentac&ous genera. It is seen, 
that when Larches are fi^st planted, broom, heath, gorse, juniper, and 
^other shrubby weeds nearly choak them, but triumphing over these, 
they begiji to spread t(jcir lateral branches, which, in less than eight 
years from the seed, meet, and forming a close matting, exclude the 
light and air, to the destruction of its lo>(dy enemies. Then the 
needles or spines begin to dro]) from the under branches, arid at 
about twenty-four years, wdien the thinning commences, have form,^ 
a bed two or three inches deep, upon which the admission of light 
and air, occasions a luxuriant carpet of hohus mollis, and other 
grasses. It is curious from this cause, in passing from larch to 
spruce groves, to witness the alternate verdure and sterility. In 
addition to the increase of value thus afforded, the vast improve¬ 
ment of the landscapo-Miust be mentioned, for greeii vistas are seen 
betw^een the trees, which spreading in the fore-ground, form com¬ 
binations and intricacies, strongly contrasting with its former gloomy 
coating of heaCh; a coating* according to Mr. Matthew, the most 
dismal robe of the earth, or rather the funeral pall with which na¬ 
ture has shrouded'her decayed renuiins." This may be a little over¬ 
strained ; but that traveller whose ideas are wound up by stanzas on 
the “ bonny blooming heathe^," must be somew'hat taken aback at 
the monotony of the wide flat traces which he passes over, broken 
only here sind llicre by a “ burn,” the tinged w^aters of which, run¬ 
ning through peat-moss, seem as if they had flowed from the Augean 
stables. Sensitfions of this stamp must have pervaded the senso- 
rium of a poetical friend of ours, wl}pn he trolled his lay with— 

“ There ’i» not a hideous Highland spot, 

(Long fallowed to the core hy Scott)— 

No rill, through rack apd thUtle dribbling, 

Hut has its deadlier crop of scribbling. 

Each fen, and flat, and flood, and fell, 

CJives birth to verses by the ell.” 

It is difficult to ascertain the first arrival of larch in England; but 
it was cultivated as early as 1029, though it was not much known or 
appreciated, since w e find that Evelyn’s gardener, many years after¬ 
wards, thought a tree which had shed its leaves, was dead. Miller 
mentions ifrastbeing frequent in nurserj^-gardens in 1731; but it 
appears that there are nciiie standing at Wimbledon, to which he 
refers, of applicable jige to identify them. In a paper printed from 
Peter Collinson’s MSS. and inserted in the Transactions of the Lin- 
nman Society, it is stated, that on Lord Petre’s coming of age, a fine 
plantation of 1000 cedars was made at Thorndon Hall, and that in 
one pai't, cighl larch trees were planted, a number which proves that 
they were rare. It was introduced into Scotland in the year 1738, 
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by Mr. Menzies, of Glenlyon, whose servant brought a few plants 
from London, by carrying them on horseback, in the flap of a port¬ 
manteau. Of this stock, five were left at Dunkeld, where two still 
reraaiq in full vigour, and are yet growing, tho«g]i agreeably to a 
recent measurement, they respectively contain five, and six loads 
and a qu^ter, of timber. The soil in which they w^re planted, was 
alluvion, or gravel intermixed with boulder stones, to a great d,epth. 

We are the more particular in establishing these dates, because, 
before a hundred years had elapsed from their first culture, ship¬ 
building from their timber had successfully commenced. In 17*^4 
his late Grace’s grandfather, Duke James, Tijuilt a ^recii-house at 
Dunkeld, and in that some larches were planted in tubs, but not 
thriving, were turned \)ut at the end of two or three years. These 
are "now standing in front of their foriper dwelling; but though 
l^andsome trees of aboufseven feet in girth, they appear to have 
suffered from their exotic nursing. Several hundreds were then 
planted in situations from ninety to five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, amongst oaks, elms, beeches, limes and firs. Those 
at Blair, were in straight lines and avtMiues, as far as the stars and 
diverging rays, at that time in practice, would admit in quincunx. 
From IJiiO to 1766, no more larches appeal^ tu have been planted, 
for the idea of clothing the adjacent rocky mountains with them, 
would liave been deemed chimerical. In 1767, the father of the 
late Duke began on a considerable scalq, in doing which he departed 
from the formal rows of Jiis predecessor, and mounted the hills, with 
a view to beauty and effect as w'ell as value. Bbt he did not live 
to execute what he had projected ; harassed by the ministry on ac¬ 
count of tlie Isle of i\lan, he became indifferent to his* other affairs; 
for though he was made" to appear tlie willing vender of hereditary 
privileges, honours, and estates, such as no other'British subject 
possessed, they were positively forced from him, and left him, as 
liis son assured us, “ half heart-broken.” ^ 

The late Duke, John, commenced his operations upon a large scale, 
and was only checked for a time, by tlje difficulty of procuring plants 
either from seed of the cones, <ir by purchase, in sufficient quantity. 
From observing the rapid growth and hardihood of the larch, he de¬ 
termined on planting mountains of greater altitude, steepw acclivities, 
and more rugged nature than had hitherto been tried. Craig-y- 
barnsj which reared its serrated summits over Dunkekl, in sterile 
loneness, is now covered with fine trees of from sixty to eighty feet 
in height, springing from rocks and crevices, w here vegetation for¬ 
merly could scarcely be perceived. Other portions of the Grampian 
range* are also planted, to Uie amount of nearly thirty millions of 
trees, in altitudes varying from the banks of the Uay to eminences 


• We use this term because it expresses the district in question, and is that 
which Scotch (gentlemen, “■ w)io ou^ht to have known hcttei,” j^ave us. A le^ty 
friend, liowever, denies the existence of such a range, is very angry with Itirliard 
of Cirencester for his “ horremlus (Jranipus jngns,” and declares that it was not 
heal'd of in modern times till young gentlemen were taught to spimt My name is 
Norval.” 
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1300 feet above it ; and the larch now grows luxuriantly where the 
Scotch fir, formerly considered the hardiest of its race, cannot rear 
its head. The ske is composed of schist, slate, and ircm-stone, which, 
with the declivities favourable to the irrigation and perception of 
the pabulum for its roots, and the admissipn of alternate sun, air, 
rain, and vapoujr to the boughs, promote such rapidity of growth, 
that it has been found to double in diameter that of the oak in a 
. given time, and consequently the bulks bein^ as the squares of their 
diameters, to produce four times the quantity of timber. Being 
deciduous, it is not, as with the Scotch fir, broken by snow, and 
Very seldom by the cutting spring blasts, which prove so destructive 
to other pines^ In fact, so well is their location suited to their habits, 
that the Duke has not yet met with an instance of decay, except 
where the tree has stood on low wet moors, or above a substrsitum 
of red sandstone. ^ 

We should remark that these trees differ materially irom those of 
Russia, the latter being of a coarser texture. Yet so highly were 
the valuable qualities eveii»of that timber appreciated, that the Em¬ 
press Catherine prohibited its exportation. Prom its decided inferi¬ 
ority, there are not above two thousand of them in these plantations. 
In the first instance; Duke planted Scotch firs as mines to the 
larch,—but it was appointing dwarfs to nurse giants, for in nine years, 
when the latter were sixteen feet high, the nurses were only two and 
a half; and he regretted having introduced them, as they retarded 
the fine pasturage which the'larch brings about when standing alone, 
and which, were 'the wood otherwise valueless, would more than 
repay the expense of the plantation*. On those situations where the 
moisture of the soil is alike unfavourable to fir and larch, the Nor¬ 
way spruce, has been largely and successfully introduced; for it has 
the property of growing without check, or stint of foliage, even in 
the deepest shade of other trees, and has therefore been of great use 
in also filling up the chasms occasioned by damages. An active 
enemy to young trees is found in the roe-deer, animals which, till 
these new retreats sprung up, ,were not found within thirty miles of 
the place: they go in families of from three to nine, always an odd 
number,—and the damage arises more from the buck-roe clearing 
his horns of velvet against them, than from eating the tops. Hares, 
rabbits, and even black game, nip off the sprouts, though they make 
no use of them. 

The Duke of Atholl had been, for many years previous to our 
visit, in the habit of cutting larch for various purposes ; and he met 
with ho instances to induce him to depart from the opinion of its 
being the most valuable acquisition which Scotland lias obtained. 
While the tknber is useful in bridges, mill-work, axles, and other 
important objects to which^ak was formerly applied, the thinnings 
answer for piles, scaffoldings, rhils, ladders, and various implements 
of husbandry. 

The height to which this tree may be successfully planted is a 
point not yet ascertained, as the Duke’s ascent has been gradual and 
tsurc; and each of his plantations is accessible on every side by roads, 
judiciously contrived to convey the future produce to the river for 
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exploiting. It is certain that the ancient Caledonian forest formerly 
waved on the higher summits of the Grampian hills. It consisted of 
Scotch fir, with ash, birch, oak, and an underwoo^ of hazel. The 
firs are now dug out of peat-mosses, fourteen or fifteen hundred feet 
above the river; and they are so full of tur 2 ieiitinc, as not only to 
make excellent firing, but also, when rent into shreds, to serve for 
candles in\he peasant’s hut. From this it is evidient,*that the Scotch 
fir of former ages flourished in higher stations than it is now cabbie . 
of standing upon. • 

Amongst the earliest trials of the larch, were the fishing and ferry¬ 
boats of the Tay, and the several lochs; and*it followed that, while* 
the fir boats lasted only three years, those of larch ran*twelve. The 
wood was found heavior to transport and harder to work than pine; 
but «ts goodness is more independent of the maturity of die tree, and 
the progress of its growtlv tlian in the latter; while the peculiarity 
v^ich it possesses of parting quickly with its superabundant mois¬ 
ture ujion being cut into planks, verifies the old saw ,”—Arbor dum 
crexcil, lignum dum crcsccre ncscil. The (vcjierience of years proved 
the vessels to combine durability with buoyancy;—^the roots of the 
trees formed excellent knees; and the wood being both tough and 
elastic, was admirably adajited for oars. Tl^ strength of the timber 
was tried by direct proof with oak, its stiifmss with Meinel spars, 
and its resilience, or power of resisting a body in motion, with both 
of them,—and the ordeal satisfactorily established the superiority of 
the larch. * 

\Ye have already hinted, how acceptable specimens of timber 
would be to the ** Naval and Miiitary Library and Museum.” The 
dimensions there recommended relate to cotleciion only ; but the 
jiieces sent for experimental tests, where they can be cpuveniently 
jirocured, should be at least thi%e feet long, and one and a quarter 
inch square. This is the more necessary to attend to, because, when 
the length is less than a foot, we cannot so correctly obtain the 
modulus of elasticity, the strength of cohesion, or the ultimate de- 
ficction of the elastic curve. ISiesc s|)ecimens, as with the others, 
should be accompanied by a written specification of the general 
character of the tree, and the series of diameters of its annual rings. 

A tree was first cut from theSe new-made forests, for, naval pur¬ 
poses, in 1809 ; and it was ai)i)lied to the repairs of the Serapis 
store-ship, of Paul Jones notoriety. Steam-boats and small mer¬ 
chant-vessels were constructed, and in one instance thfe Duke of 
Atholl had the singular fortune to embark on board a vessel, the 
limber for which he had himself jjlanted! At length, with a view 
of ascertaining the comparative merits of the two materials, the 
Admiralty ordered two trigiitcs, the Atholl and the l^^emen, to be 
built at Woolwich yard. They were specially constructed on simi¬ 
lar draughts, mounted with twenty-oigW guns, and fitted precisely 
the same as to masts, yards, stowage, furniture, and complement 
they were both commissioned in the winter of 1820, and both sent 
to the Halifax station. The Atholl is now on the coast of Africa, 
without a symjitora of complaint,—but the Nieracn lias long tiis- 
appeared from the navy, having been fairly worn out' in little more 
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than three years. Thus the value of larch for naval purposes is 
established oeyond what the most sanguine had anticipated. 

Two other instances deserve notice. A sloop, which had been 
built of oak, was repaired in her eighteenth year with British larch; 
eighteen years afterwards, she was wrecked^ on the ruins of* Methel 
pier, in Fifeshire, when the top timbers and futtocks, made of the 
above larch, wfere ^washed ashore perfectly sound and tdbgh. The 
fine 4brig built by the Duke of Atholl, and named the Larch,” 
proved a fortunate speculation for her purchaser, not only from the 
slight repairs which she required, but also from her buoyancy en- 
. abling her to carry cai^o over the flats of Taganrog and the sea of 
Azoff, and thereby gaining an advantage over those which were 
obliged to load by lighters. We visited this brig on her fourth 
return from the Black Sea, in. company with the venerable neble- 
man who constructed her and after a close examination between the 
linings and timbers, we could discern no marks of fungi, chewing 
of oakum, working, weeping, or other evidence of debility or de¬ 
cay. Her timbers, plank;^ decks, masts, yards, were all of larch, 
and the master wh6 sailed her appeared to be in love” with the 
admirable properties of his craft- Some of the lining was ripped 
off at our request, andj^e timber under it dubbed, when the new 
surface exhibited thfe bmish tinge which results from the large pro¬ 
portion of tannin pervading larch, and which renders it impervious 
to the dry-rot, and capable of withstanding the warping or shrinking 
of tropical heats. Her plabiks in general were unusually long, for 
the Duke held to tlio obvious maxim, that, the greater the nuipber 
of pieces, the weaker the fabric.”. On the following voyage this 
interesting vessel was lost, to the regret of all those who were 
watching the gradual developement of this new national resource; 
and observation was then directed u^)on the career of other larch- 
built vessels. It chanced, however, that the destinies of the brig 
were not yet accomplished, for in June 1829 we received a letter 
from Dunkeld saying— 

favourite has again turnpd up. 'After being wrecked in the Black 
Sea, owing to the gross ignorance of a pilot from Constantinople, and 
twenty-one months under water, she has been weighed, sold, and refitted; 
and 1 expect every day to hear, of her heing at sea again with a cargo, her 
timbers and plank having been found in perfect preservation. From some 
valuable experiments I have been making, and which 1 will forward to you in 
the report qf this summer, 1 consider my spruces of Craig-Vinean, as likely 
to furnish a most material supply of large masts and spars.” 

We.cannot but here pay a passing tribute to the excellent writer of 
this note; for his undertakings have certainly paved the way to bound¬ 
less national Resources, not only from what he himself effected in con¬ 
verting a brown* rocky desert into luxuriant groves, but also, in that 
his activity and talent have^tiEiulated other improvers, and diffused 
similar advantages over thousands of acres. “ Oh! but he was only 
increasing the value of his own estate,” cries some cold-blooded Utili¬ 
tarian of the press-tribe;—“ Yes^ gentle creature, that may be true 
enough in the event; but such improvement differs largely from your 
selfish enrichment, because it requires and employs foresight, judg- 
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went, and patriotism; and is, moreover, prompted by a truly liberal. 
spirit^ to which avarice lends no incentive^ and fortune does not always 
annex reward.” The late Duke had already exceeded^the age allotted 
by the Scriptures, but still was hearty, active, and ^ergetic, in every 
sense ofthe word. Amongst other acts of his meritorious career, he 
was rearing a magnilicenl palace at Dunkeld, with the stone, marble, 
timber, ani other materials, of his own domain. , La£t year, on the 
morning of his unexpected demise, he had visited all the busy details 
of the workmen; but before noon he was a coapse, and like the sudden 
stoppage of a mighty engine, at the same moment the axe, the mallet, 
the chisel, the trowel, and the mattock, wielded by at least five hun- • 
dred men, were suddenly suspended by the extinction of the vital 
spark in him who gave spirit and motion to the whole 

* Tims yields the cedar to the axe’j edge, 

^ Whose arms gav*® shelter to the princely eagle.” 

Mr. Yeoman Lot, who about seventy years ago published an 
‘‘ Address to the People of England,” on ^e scarcity of ship-timber, 
tells us that a certain frugal and industrious ItaRau nobleman, ''af¬ 
ter his lady was brought to bed of a daughter, (considering that 
wood and timber M'as a revenue coming on^hilst the owners were 
asleep,) commanded his servants immediately to plant in his lands, 
Avhich were ample, oaks, ashes, and other profitable and marketable 
trees, to the number of 100,000.” lie then details tlie probable pro¬ 
fits of this “good philosophy,”—but neither this, nor the example 
of similar practices in Flanders, nor the laborioijs calculations of 
Capt. Smith, in his work on for,est trees, can give the idea of the 
increase likely to be added to the revenues of the A^holl domains 
from the recent extensive«plantations. • 

We are glad to find our opinion of larch corroborated by so obser¬ 
vant a forester as Mr. IMatthew. He gives reasons for the failures of 
plantations injudiciously placed, and explains the extraordinary 
strength of the timber, by showing that its textui^ is netted, or 
woven; whereas pines, from their parallel fibres, have less adhesion, 
lie thinks that it has been exposed to & great disadvantage in experi¬ 
ments and tests, in that the upper parts of the tree have been ^used 
indiscriminately with the lower,*—whereas he holds that its strength 
diminishes at a less height than that of other coniferae. I'o counter¬ 
balance this, the larch becomes serviceable much sooner than any 
other tree ; and as a proof of its toughness and strength, he says he 
has known a crooked topmast made of it, to which the sailors bore a 
grudge, but that it defied their utmost ingenuity to get it carried 
away. An excellent simple systeni is suggested for training larch 
roots for knees and crooks, w^th a view to meet the deirj^nd which a 
probable innovation upon naval tactics will create. *We copy a part 
of this reasoning, because it tallies curiWsly with a hint which has 
been dropped in the pages of this Journal,* and also because it shows 
how accidentally men may, who yet never met each other, stumble 
upon coincidences. 


See piige lf»I, Part 11, lor 1831. 
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Larch) from its great lateral toughness, particularly the root, and from 
its lightness, seems better adapted for the construction of shot-proof vessels 
than any other timber; and opposed end way to shot in a layer, arch¬ 
fashion, several feet deep around a vessel, would sustain more battering than 
any other subject^we are acquainted with, metal excepted. Were the part 
above water of a strong steam-vessel, having the paddles under cover, a sec¬ 
tion of a spheroid, or half-egg, cut longitudinally, and covered ^1 round with 
the root-cuts of lar^, five or six feet deep, with the hewn down bulb, ex¬ 
ternal ; well supported inside, having nothing»exposed outside of this arch, 
and only a few small holqs'for ventilators and eyes, there is no shot in pre¬ 
sent naval use that would have much impression on it. Had such a vessel a 
great imiielling power, ^ and a very strong iron cut-water, or short beak- 
wedged snape (in manner of tlie old Grecian galleys), projecting before the 
vessel under Vater, well supported within by beams radiating back in all 
directions, she might be wrought to split and •sink a fieet of men-of-war 
lying l»ecalm«d, in a few hours. This could be done by running successively 
against each, midships, and *on percussion immediately backing the engine, 
at the same time spouting forth missiles, hot water, or sulphuric acid fi^om 
the bow to obstruct boarding; but even though the external arch were 
covered with assailants like a swarm of bees, they would be harmless, or 
could be easily displared. 'I\> prevent combustion by red-hot shot, the larch 
blocks, after drying, might have their pores filled by pressure with alkali. 
However, the employment of bomb-cannon about to be introduced in naval 
warfare, throwing explosuve shot, regulated with just sufficient force to 
penetrate without passing through the side of the opposed vessel, will ren¬ 
der any other than metallic defensive cover ineffectual; but this circum¬ 
stance will, at the same time, completelv revolutionize sea affairs, laying on 
f our huge men-of-wari; whose place will be occupied with nunieroue 
bomb-cannon boats, whose small size will render them difficult to })e hit, and 
from which one siii^le explosive shot taking effect low down in the darge 
exposed side of a three-decker, will tdar open a breach sufficient to sink her 
almost instantly. For the construction of these boats, larch, especially were a 
proportion bpnt, would be extreme'^ suitable, and'thence larch will probably, ere 
long, become our.naval stay." 

Nearly twb-thirds of the book of Matthew are occupied with 
strictures on modern plantation treatises, and a valuable body of 
commentaries they form. But we entreat him to mollify his wrath 
against Sir Walter Scott in his next'edition. Does he really mistake 
the object of the mighty” writer in grossly lauding Sir H. Steuart’s 
inventive faculties ? Can he imagine that the transplanting of grown 
timber, as practised by the ancients,*^and mentioned by Theophrastus, 
Pliny, and Seneca, should be unknown to the President of the “ Athe¬ 
nian” Academy ? Cannot he perceive the cutting irony which per¬ 
vades so dlegant an ex})osition of the frivolous propensities of country 
gentlemen ? Compare but a couple of extracts, descriptive of the 
same scene, and the masked battery of the one with the open attack 
of the other become so apparent, that ^hey may almost be considered 
as parallel passages. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

“ The existence of the wonders—so we may call them—which Sir Henry 
Steuart has effected, being thus supported by the unexceptionable evidence 
of competent judges, what lover of natural beauty can fail to be interested in 
his own detailed account of the mode by which he has been able to make 
wings for time, and iinticipatc the operation of years, so as altogether to 
overtlirow the authority of the old saying:— 

‘ Heu ! male trausfertur bciiiu cum iuduruit arbor.' 
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rt 19 the object of the present publication to give in full detail the mea¬ 
sures employed by the author, to anticipate in such a wonderful manner the 
niardi of time, and to force, as it were, his woodlands in somewhat the same 
manlier as the domestic gardener forces his iruUs.” « « • * 

“ But although we have found the system to M at once 4lriginal, effectual, 
and attended with moderate* expense, we are not sanguine enoimh to hope 
that it will a^once find ^neral introduction. The application of steam and 
of gas to the important tunctions which they at present jierform, was slowly 
and reluctantlv adopted, after they had been opp^ed for many years by* the 
prejudices of tiie puolic. Yet these were supported by such effective argu¬ 
ments ad crumcnam, as might, one would have thought, have ensured their 
advocates a favourable hearing." * * * ^ 

“ Notwithstanding aU these obstacles, the principle is so ^ood, and the 
application is so successful, that we shall be much surprised if, ere long, some 
professional person does nof make himself master of the process, and proceed 
to stride for that eminence which he cannot fail* to achieve, when it is found 
he possesses the art of changing the face of ffature, like the scenes in a 
theatre, and can convert, almost instantly, a desert to an Eden. Nursery¬ 
men and designers will then find it for their interest to have the necessary 
machinery, and gangs of experienced workmen, to enable them to contract 
for raising, transfeiTing, and upholding, any {larticular number of trees, 
which a country-gentleman, of moderate fortune, may desire to place in 
groups, or singly, in his park. The alteration will be thus effected without 
the jiroprieter, who wislies but to transplant soi^ spore or two of trees, 
being obliged to incur the full expences of providing and instructing super¬ 
intendents, ns if he meant to counter-march the whole advance of Bimam- 
wood to Dunsinanc. Burlier or later, this lieautiful and rational system 
will he brought into general action, when it will do more to advance the pic~ 
Inresntie beauty of the country in ^five years, than the slow methods hitherto 
ndopml can attain in^fiftyJ* ^ * 

MB. MATTHEW. 

• 

We wonder much what* fascination cfln exist to a mind of so much 
ability and culture as that of Sir HeTiry Steuart in decorating a few dull nn- 
pi'ufitable acres,—causing a few Imshes and bush-like trees to chan^ place 
from one side of a dull green to the other!—laying digested plans or action, 
embracing a great number of years, to accom])Iish this very; important feat, 
which most probably the next heir ^’ill make the business of his life to undo, 
l>y turning tnem back to their old quarter^), if ‘he does not, with more wis¬ 
dom, grub them out altogether as cumberers of the soil! For ourselves, 
we would rather baa with the silly sheep, and nibble the turf, than pass our 
time in acting over this most pitiful*trining, or in publishing a memorial of 
our shame. We know not how others are affected, but there "is no other 
place on earth where we have felt such oppreasiun and weariness as in the 
extensive smoothed pai'k and lawns around the country-seat. }Ye sicken 
iifider the uniformity of the heavy-looking round-headed trees,—the dulness 
«tf the flat fat pasture, undecorated by a single weed,—the quiet, stupid phy¬ 
siognomy of the cattle,—the ofhciuusncss of the sleek orderly menial. It 
may be we are very destitute of l^ste in this : here everything is experienc¬ 
ing satiety of sensual enjoyment, is fuU to repletion; every tiyng has been 
sedulously arranged to please, and we ought certainly t<T admire; but we 
have no sympathy with sucli a scene. ThJj^oiitariness, the absence of men 
and of human interest, is not compensated by any of the wild charms of 
nature. There is small room here for the discovery of tlie habitat and native 
character of plants, no chance of meeting with a rare species, everything is 
modelled to art. The lund-kiiliff is an adept. With his dirty composts and 
top dressings, he smothci’s the fog and tlic daisy; the scythe sweeps down 
every idle wood, every wild lU»wt!r, which escapes his large-mouthed oxen. 
'I’Jic live smooth bark of the lush fust-growiug trees, affords no footing for 
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the various and beautiful tribes of mosses and lichens. The fog-bee has lost 
its dwelling, the humble-bee its flowers, and they have flown away. Scarce 
an insect remains, except the swollen earth worm, the obscene beetle, and 
the bloated toad, crawling ajnong the rank grass. There is a heavy dank¬ 
ness in the air if^elf. 'I'he nervous fluid stagnates under it,—the muscles 
relax into lassitude,—inexpressible depression sinks upon the heart.” 

Who will rfot ];erc perceive, that what the one autho^ rakes indi¬ 
rectly, is battered by tl^e broadside of thex)ther.^ For ourselves, we 
rejoice in seeing such an additional proof of the versatile ability of the 
great '* Athenianand we only hope he will extend his lion-paw 
amongst political, as«well as rusticating triflers, there being a foul 
nest of animee for a satirist to rout out. Then shall Ennius, 
Horace, .Tuvenal, and Persius hide thei» diminished heads; and 
when she of the trumpet shall be asked by posterity, what vfas the 
bitterest sarcasm of the •present era, the reply will unquestionably 
be,—^the rhapsody upon the Allanton system of planting.” 


OJlSliRVATIONS ON THE TERM POINT-BLANK, AND ON THE 

POINTING OP GUNS. 

In the Number of this Journal for July (page 369) it is stated, “ that the 
term Point-hlank^ «o generally used, and yet so difficult to he defined, has 
been a great bar to improvement in the practice of Naval Gunnery.” No 
definition of the term is afforded, hut to meet the inconveniences arising out 
of its use, the advantages of twproposition liy C'.'iptain Elliot, the jnvsent 
Secretary tt> the Admiralty, are insisted on: it is recorded, that ('aptain 
Elliot recommends “ point-blank distance to he 2^0 yards, and the sights to 
be set on carrunades at 30' elevation, on long guns at 20', fur this nominal 
point-blank.” 

The adoptioA of this plan would effectuiilly get rid of the difficulties 
hitherto attendant on the use of tHb term pomt-bUink, hut it is very 
questionable whether others would nut be introduced by it of equal in¬ 
tricacy and of greater importance; indeed, it is difficult to imagine what 
good can arise from arbitrarily termiitg a piirticular distance point-blank, 
without reference to the capacity of a particular gun. If the term be 
inextricably allied to difficulties, let it be dispensed with by a simultaneous 
order from the Admiralty and Ordnance; but for the sake of consistency, 
and in deference to the eminent men who have written in our language on 
the science of gunnery, do nut let a meaning be affixed to the term point- 
blank which it has never hitherto conveyed, and which can only lead to 
perplexity in the adoption. 

If the ])resent Secretary to the Adinit’alty is desirous of establishing 
tangents for*gun«, at what he may deem the most useful ranges, be it so, 
and let 250 yards in all guafi, -ho termed the first range, or let any other 
appellation which may be thought ))roper be attached to it; but let 
Point-blank, if the term be retained in the service, continue to convey 
an idea of the effect of a particular nature of gun‘at 0 degree of eleva¬ 
tion. Since it is necessarily of great importance that each branch of 
the service, and all pei'sons interested in the study of dynamics, should he 
agreed in the signification of a term so frequently occurring, a particular 
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reference to its meaning, in the sense hitherto employed, may not be without 
its use. 

As there are two modes of treating of the elevation of guns, one with 
reference to the horizon, the other with regand to a pla^ passing through 
the inner extremity of the axis of the bore and the object of lire, 
so are there two modes of*trenting of point-blank, which it is necessary 
clearly to diVinguish. A gun is said to be laid point-blauk for an object 
when the axis of its bore and the point aimed at are*in the same plane ; 
tills plane may be either iilclined or parallel t<k the horizon: to facilitate 
the placing the axis of the gun at point-blank, q«iarter-sights, as they are 
commonly termed, are usually placed on the base ring and swell of the 
muzzle, or sights answering to the dispart (that is to half the difference 
of the diameter of the gun at the base-ring and swell of tiie muzzle) are 
attached to the mjizzle or reinforce ring. The quarter-sights, or notches, 
are parallel to the axis of*the gun and raised above it a small dlstant^e, 
so as fo prevent any impediment to tlie aim bj; the shoulders of the trun- 
niqps: a gun is said to be latll point-blank for an object when the plane 
wliich passes through these sights is coincident witli the point aimed 
at. Strictly speaking, the axis of the gun is only parallel to this plane, 
and at such a distance from it is equal to ^he excess of the trunnions 
above the axis; the diffeivnce. however, is so minute 1 hat it is admissible 
to consider that the axis of the gun and point of aim are in the same 
plane. 

It has been observed, that the axis of a gun ma)>be eitiier parallel or 
inclined to the horizon when laid point-blank for an object; but if a gun 
be spoken of as at point-blank, without reference to an object, it is con¬ 
sidered that its axis is perfectly horizontal, without elevation or depres¬ 
sion ; which position of the gun may be olftained either by a spirit level 
or gunner’s quadrant, or by bringing the (juarter or dl^P^tch siglits and 
sensifile horizon to coincide. And sim^arly, when point-blank range is spoken 
of, without reference to an object, or to the inclination of the plane, it signifies 
the first graze on the horizqjifal plane on, which the gun sfands, the axis 
of the gun being parallel to it; aq/d hence the propriety, when detailing 
practice under such circumstances, of referring to the height of the axis of 
the bore above the plane; it is from tlie want of this necessary f)rccaution 
that all the inconvenience attending the use of the term point-blank has 
arisen. • 

In the land service it has generally been deemed sufficient to note the 
description of carriage, as the height being thereby known, but in the 
naval service the plane on which the first graze must be noted is always 
as much beneath the axis of the gup us the height of the deck above the 
water, in addition to that height afforded by the carriage. • 

Further to elucidate the subject, it may be observed, that the elevation 
or depression of a gun is the angle formed by the axis of the bore meeting 
an imaginary plane passing through the extremity of the axis, trhich ima¬ 
ginary plane is either parallel to the horizon or to the plane dehnod by the 
coincidence of the axis and point of aim. If the elevation be determined by 
quadrant, the true elevation will be the result; that is, the angle formed by 
the axis and a plane parallel to 4he horizon will be ascertained ; if by tan¬ 
gent, the elevation will be the angle formed by the axis of thtf gun, and the 
plane passing through the extremity of tJip axis of the gun and the point 
of aim. 

Were it declared by competent authority, that in all military and naval 
reports, the elevation of a gun should be taken to imply the difference of 
elevation or depression of the axis of the bore, and the plane formed I>y the 
coincidence of the chamber extremity of the axis of the gun and point of 
aim, it would obviously follow, that point-blank would be limited, as to its 
meaning, to that position of the gun where its axis and object coincide, 
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or where the diiFerenco of clevAtinn is 0; and the jtoint-blfink range would 
imply the first graze, supposing the axis of the gun hurizi^ntal. And hence 
a paji; of the possibilities of misap]>rehen8ion hitherto existing would be 
removed, but tht; necessity 9 f reporting the difference of the level of the 
axis of the gun dad plane on which the grazes may be noted would still 
exist. 

The tables referred to by the writer in the Journal are not ^own, but it 
is not usual to assume in tables generally, that to hit a mark at or within 
the distance which is tenped point-blank rangt^ we should point directly at 
it, the gun bein^ supposed disparted." The point-blank range has ever in 
the British service signified thejirst grame; the but-en-blanc of the French 
is indeed different; their arrangement may have its advantages, but to de¬ 
rive any instruction from a report of tlieir practice, with reference to this 
cx]>ression, we must know the dispart of the gun and its. length; since the 
elevation of the gun is that which, in the Brilish service, is termed the 
line-of-metal elevation, namej^, the elevation resulting from the dispart as 
tangent to the gun’s lengtn ; it is the elevation resulting from the ini^r- 
section of the plane passing over the most elevated parts of the base ring 
and swell of the muzzle and the object, and the plane passing through an 
extremity of the axis and t^e same object. The but-en-blnnc is the point 
where the shot in its fiourse cuts for the second time the line of sight or line 
of metal produced, and will, if the object be correctly attained, be the bull’s- 
eye of the target; the hut-en-bUinc primitif ov naturel, is the point where the 
curvilinear line described by the shot in its course first cuts the line of sight, 
the gun being so laid that the line of sight is horizontal. 

The French then report their practice with reference to the bull's-eye of 
the target only, or to the point of intersection of the line of sight and the 
trajectoire, or line described by the shot in its course; the British refer 
their practice as to direction to the bull’s-eye, but the ranges are re¬ 
ported from the grazes, either shorty or on the farther side of the tar¬ 
get. 

Where convenience is afforded for reportyig the deflection from the 
intended point above or below, it is^highly desirable that such should 
be noticed, but generally speaking it is nut the custom to do so, nor 
is it scarcely ever practicable, at least with the means at the command of 
officers. 

Indeed, too m«ch care cannot be taken in noting every pai-ticular con¬ 
nected with the practice of gunnery; ^hei*e are few tables which can be 
applied in furtherance of the soience of gunnery. It would be advisable, 
wliere practicable, that a report of practice should comprise a statement of 
the eprouvette strength of the powder; data for this purpose being fixed for 
every branch of the United Service. Ulesides a particular reference to the 
nature of the gun and its carriage, the windage should bo stated, and the 
inclination of the line of sight; or, which is the same thing, the difference 
of level of* the axis of the gun when horizontal, and the point of aim, or 
bull’s-eye, should be noted. Any particular state of the atmosphere, and the 
direction of the wind with the range might be noticed, and if means were at 
hand, tlie velocity of the wind might mso be registered. It has been well 
ascertained, that no variation arises in the extreme range from the recoil, 
but it may be adysable to notice this particular, and the inclination of the 
plaUbrm or plane on which tl^gun stands. A printed form might be 
made to convey all this inffinnatiun, with little trouble to the officer, 
and if its adoption did not lead to important results, it would promote 
attention. . 


M. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF NAVAL AND MILITARY SCIENCE. 

The cultivation of Naval and Military science demand the serious at¬ 
tention of the British Government, because it is acknowledged, that the 
constructionVind capacity of our ships of war are much infesior to those of 
France and America; and because, in the late war against Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte, we found that in fortiftcation, and in the attack and defence of for¬ 
tified places, we were by no means upon a footing with the enemy, as the 
sieges of Badajoz and Burgos too clearly demonstrate. 

1 have observed that considerable praise has been <bestowed on Sir Robert 
Seppings, for his proposed alteration in the construction of the.sterns of the 
ships of the British navy, bv forming them in a circular manner instead of 
nquarCf and this alteration nas been deemed an improvement, and, 1 under¬ 
stand, Adopted by the Admiralty, upon a conviq}^ion, no doubt, of its great 
8up|riority over those generally in u^; and it may be fairly presumed, that 
the following considerations decided‘their Lordships in adopting the altera¬ 
tion suggested by Sir Robert Seppings. 

The square stern of our ships of war was defective in strength, and in its 
capacity for defence; the right line which it described did not admit of such 
a numW of guns as the segment of a circle, and the angles which joined 
t the stern to the sides of the sliip were weak and defenceless; whereas, the 
circular stern will contain more cannon, and present both a direct and fiank 
defence, and no ship in pursuit can give such a quantum of fire from her 
bow as the circular stern is competent to direct against the pursuer. This 
superiority arising from the nature of the circular stern must be acknow¬ 
ledged also an improvement, as connected with the strength of the ship, and 
her capacity in a retreating defence, and the Lords of the Admiralty are 
entitled to the thanks of their county in emjiloying and patronising such 
an n.seful, intelligent, and efficient servant of the public as Sir Robert 
Sepnin^p. ^ 

If, then, the superiority of circjilar sterns in our navy o\'cr the old 
system is unequivocidly admitted by marine engineers, might not the adop¬ 
tion of a similar principle in the engineering branch of our military service 
be attended with still greater effects, and more important advantages? I'hc 
knowledge of fortification, and the attack and defence of fortified ])lncos, 
has always been considered as the most distinguished acquisition in a mili¬ 
tary character:—but this species of military information seems to he con¬ 
fined to a distinct class of officers, few' general or superior officers giving 
themselves the trouble of studying a |cienco which requires an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with mathematics, drawing, mensuration, and calcnlatioii. It 
often happens, then, that sieges are undertaken and cxmducted, and breaches 
declared practicable, which could not be entered by the bravest and steadiest 
troops in the world, as have been unfortunately exemplified in the atfacks upon 
Rliur^oor, Badajoz, and several other places. 1 am nut disposed to assert 
that English generals are inferior in scientific acquirements to those of 
other services; but 1 am desirous of impressing on the minds of my military’ 
readers the absolute necessity o& uniting a knowledge of foi-tification witii 
tactical information. • * 

Vauban, the great master of military g^ence, is-supposed, like Sir I. 
Newton, to have established principles from'^hich there-should be no de¬ 
parture ; but 1 may ask with some confidence, what system, except that of 
the Universe, can be deemed perfect ? and have not Coborn, Montalernbcrt, 
and Carnot, together with a number of inferior names, all proposed their 
particular plans; but they .are all defective, because they are composed of 
right lines, and salient and re-entering angles. The right lines are liable to 
an enfilade, and to the oi)erntion of recuchet fire; hence the riim])arts of cvciy 
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fortress are encumbered with traverses, which become necessuiry to cover 
the guns, and to protect the cannoneers. M. Carnot, under the orders of 
Napoleon Bnoddparte, W'rote his system, but it contained nothing of any 
. im{K)rtance. an^ery little <rf novelty, eJ^pt his vertical fire, and the whole 
has been animadverted on and demolish^ by Sir Howard Douglass It is easy, 
however, to find fault with tJie systeihaW engineers, but not quite so couvo" 
nient to produce one free from objection. / 

Now, will his brother soldiers permit a plain man, who has seen some 
service, and read of marc, to inquire why* the principle suggested by 
Sir R. Seppings, in forming the stern of our ships-of-war, might not be 
introduced with the'greatest propriety and advantage in the construc¬ 
tion of the defencesoof fortified places? Would not a bastion, com¬ 
posed of the segments of circles, fidmit of a greater number of cannon, 
than a bastion formed of sfdient and re-entering angles? and would not 
such a bastion, with a martella tower in its gorge, be much stronger, and 
present not only a complete direct defence, but have its flanks better 
guarded, and disperse its Are more advantageously upon an enqmy’s 
approaches ? In uke manner, the curtains of the ramparts might also be 
curved, so as to render them much stronger than the right line ; and were a 
martella tower placed in the centre of the projecting and receding bend, 
the defence of the' works so constructed would be greatly increased, and 
little or no effect be exjierienced from enfilade or recochet batteries. 

To British engiiieei's, and, indeed, to all the ofiicei's of the British army, 
this is a subject of«deep interest and importance. We are «11 brave and 
steady under fire, and why should we not endeavour to acquire the highest 
knowledge of military science: these hints are subnlitted to their serious 
consideration, and it is hoped and expected that some competent engineer, 
or scientific soldier, will mebt these suggestions with a liberal spirit of in- 
quiiy, and show that the old system is perfect, and that any departure from 
it would be unwise and unnecessary- or candidly admit the proprietjl* of the 
principle suggested. 

In Colonel Jones’s History of the Sieges iq. the Peninsula during the late 
w'ar, he has stated, that at the siege o^Badajoz, when the first parallel was 
nearly completed, the besieged sent some cannon to the right side of the 
Guadiana, and enfiladed the line of a]>proach; and that a strong corps was 
obliged to be sent to that side of the river for the security of the British 
works and batfieries. 

Now, 1 ask, was this ignorance or negligence in the general commanding 
the siege, or in the engineers wtio traced and superintended the construction 
of the pai-allel ? Again, at Ahe attack of the castle of Burgos, was it the 
general-in-chief, or the directing engineer, who undertook that siege with 
such an inadequate portion of artillery ? 

I must say as an old officer, anxious for the reputation of the service, 
that these questions are of importance, because they involve great loss of 
.blood to*^the British army, and the military skill and capacity of generals 
and engineers entrusted mth the direction of the public force on these two 
occasions.' In subsequent communications, 1 shall frankly discuss several 
interesting questions relating to our military system and operations. 

Alfred. 

July ISth, 1881. 
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THE SFY. ' 

in tlie middle of the year 1810^ wh^ the armyj a^r 

various stru^les and hard-foi^^ actioii8;L.Mccee<lfid .m occupying tbe 
very heart of^pain, that the enjra^igri^y'^iiibiee^ and far exceed¬ 
ing our n^es in nnmber8^*had up a very e^vhg pOidtion in' our 

front: their outposts were so much advanced/th'at^the'greatest vigi¬ 
lance was necessary to prevent a surprise, but^ our^s were on the albrt, 
and ready to check the slightest movementrare, indeed, is it to find 
a British soldier slumbering at the post of honour. The night, for 
the time of year in a southern country, was dark and lowering; all 
was hushed m silence, save the gedtle sounds which Inroke upon the 
ear, of the sentinels' footsteps, as they paced to and fro on the short 
space ground allotted as their post ; or the visiting ofiicer on duty, 
cautiously passing from one spot to another, fo see that all were atten¬ 
tive and steady. A gentle rivulet ran by the right of the British out- 

f tosts. Ever and anon a distant murmur of a movement in tbe French 
ines struck through the still air ; then would,the ofiicer place his ear to 
the earth, by whi^, from, frequent habit, he could dlmost ascertain the 
numbers in motion ; at all events, he could determine the direction 
they were moving in. Two or three deserters this night crossed a ford 
higher up than the army, and presenting themselves ‘ to the pickets, 
were conducted in the u^ual form to the head-quarters* Whatever in¬ 
formation they gave, whether it was considered frue or false, or what 
might or might not have been the cause,* so it was, that an attack 
which had been meditated at daybreak was countermanded, and the 
army femained quietly looking at their opponents, making the neces¬ 
sary dispositions to secure, if possible, a victory, it being /lecided, for 
no doubt good reasons, to avoid, at lei^t for the moment, ^ general 
action, and simply to hold the eneftiy in chteck. On the first of these 
nights it was, that I found an amiable young ft'iend and brother officer 
gazing on his Eliza’s miniature, and employing his fancy in the pleas¬ 
ing retrospection of the happy hours he had passed wi(h .liiose he loved, 
when my sudden appearance startling him for an instant, broke the de¬ 
lightful charm—destroying all Ids airy. Blissful visions, and bringing 
him back to the full feeling of his real situation, with its various sen¬ 
sations. A warm and friendly squeeze of the hand assured^ me, that 
he forgave my interruption, wliich was in no small degree increased on 
my introducing a person who greatly^exoited his curiosity. Figure to 
yourself a man dressed in a sort of Fri^ch-ltalian (xtstume,*—a .face 
stained with a yellowish hue,—a box, suspended from his shoulders by 
a leather-strap, containing snuffs, tobacco^ perfumes, tii^ets, and a 
variety of articles likely to be purchased by officers'ali^^ldiers: these 
he showed and expatiated on wit^ all the volubility ai^ gasqpnade of a 
French pedlar following an army. 

Our youth’s curiosity was so ^eatly exdi'tsd, that all his thoughts of 
home and love were for the moment obliterated. The questions of 
Where the man came from ?,” How he came ?” “ Why he .came?" 
and many others, were put in rapid succession. I bade himlook on the 
man, ana tell me if he had ever before seen him. He gazed intently 
on his face and figure, and assured me he had not. Thus'did the dis¬ 
guise appear perfect, though our young friend added mournfully, his 
U. S. JocuK. No. 34. Seft. 1831. o 
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Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Mr. EditoiIj— ^ 

“ Non pin^vmene, non adytis quatit 
Mentein Sacerdotum iiicola Pythius, 

Non Liber mque: non acut% > 

Sic geminant Coiybantes n'^a^ 

< 

Or, in plain English, there b nothing so unwhol^me as to he in a passion. 
It is really wonderful into what a state of wraUi the Field-OiBcer of yeoman- 
^ ry has worked himself, on finding that his tactics are called in question after 
twenty years’ servife. He is now, it seems,'rather desirous of explaining 
away a passage in his first paper, which drew.upon him the animadversion of 
the Cavalry Captain, a passage which has probably been read in no cavalry 
reriments’ mess-room without giving offence to the members. It ran thus— 

It is possible that the commissioned officers tif thd'regular cavalry may not 
be more efficient than the sexjeants or corporals; nay, it is possible that t|ie 
commissioned officers in regular cavalry may be more steady and au fait at 
regimental movements than their, supqitors.'^ Call this hypothetical, or 
what you will, its m^eaning'is plain enoygh: whether it is arrogantly or 
invidiously expressed, the reader is best judge. To come to the argument; 
the yeoman^^ Field-Officer contends, th^f: he is safely intrenched behind 
three propositions, the first of which, however, alone comes within the cog¬ 
nizance of an officer df regular cavalry. That when officers are placed m 
line with their bsicks to their men, any irregularities which arise must be 
corrected by the non-commissioned ofiicers on their flanks, or must not be 
corrected at ^1.” Now, if such an assertion as this is to be admitted, what 
is the conclusion ? Why that, hitherto the regiments have been commanded 
not by their field -and squadron officers, but .by the subalterns or junior 
captains on the flanks of cthe squadrons;—^indeed, this‘zealous tactician ac¬ 
tually declarev as an “incontrovertible fact,” that for the jmrpose of correct¬ 
ing irregularities on the march, the commander.of the squadron, by having 
his back tt) his men, is a complete cipher. One would really imagine he 
looked upon cavalry soldiers, as so many nine-pins set in a row, and that 
the officers in their front wore blinkers, like coach-horses. Is it not the first 
principle of cavplry, as well as, infantry, that the men should be well in¬ 
structed in the easy process of dressing, so as by no means to require the 
frequent repetition of those trifling corrective orders, which are never heard 
in good regiments; and has the* Yeomaiiry Field-Officer never, in his at¬ 
tendance at the field-days of the regulars, heard the officers of squadrons 
exert their voices to check the rushing forward of the flanks, the only really 
important ilxegularity which hapjiens in the advances of cavalry? How 
could they do this, or judge of their intervals, or keep their men steady by 
voice and fxainple in the face of the enemy, if they were compelled to go 
forward, looking straight before them like dogs with kettles at their tails, 
uistead of like officers leading and directing soldiers under their command. 

As to the unsteadiness of Yeumanry officers’ horses, one cannot conceive 
how any one who has had anything to say to' cavalry, should attempt to 
maintain, that the officers’ horses when detached and separated from the 
line, are not less'likely to derange and disturb its order by being unsteady, 
than if they were actually in that lino, and forming a part of it along with 
the soldiers. 

ITie Yeomanry Field-Officer announces, ihat all manoeuvres are nothing 
but extending, diminishing, or altering the line of front; but do regiments 
manoeuvre in narrow roads ? may not all the usual cavalry movements be 
executed in an open field without once moving on a narrower front than 
tlirees ? (six abreast,)—and is our tactician aware, that one of the most diffi¬ 
cult parts of the dragoons' instruction is, that of the gradual diminution and 
increase of front, from threes to sections, sections to files, and files to single 
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file> and vice veraA ? ItJay, will he candidly tell us^ is he or is he not able 
to detect and point out his error to any man, who, in executing these opera¬ 
tions of the squadron at a trot/ gets out of his place and deranges the tell¬ 
ings ? There is not a riding-master or adjutant in the service, who will not 
acknowAdge the difficulty of preventing mistakes among the men in the 
Increase and diminution of Tront, or who would not smile if he were told 
that it was only the same thing as was practised eve^ field-day in regi¬ 
mental movement. Howe^r similar the princiide ann result, the eiii^cu- 
tion and mei^nical detail must always be widm^ and essentially different. 
A very young soldier-may get" well through his work in the centre of a 
division in regimental manoeuvre, who would *very likely create confusion in 
that division m decreasifig from threes to files, when returning through the 
gate of the barrack-yard to his quarters; The Yeomanry Offi^r maintains, 
that in describing the occasional confusion at field-days, arising from the 
complication of man£buvre which some of the yeomanry corps unadvisedly 
attempted, I have failed‘lo shoi^w the only point in discussion, namely, whe¬ 
ther it would have been done better; had the officers of Jiadf squadrons been 
in front. 1 understood him to argue, that in the revised system, the words 
of command were ** not long enough, it being of no importance whether the 
officer utters one or twenty syllablesthat iiumerou^markers were neces¬ 
sary, and that half sqtiadron officers should be on the fianks. 1 endeavoured 
to maintain and illustrate the (^ntrSiry, by describing a field movement, in 
which confusion arose from a long and complicated word of 'command, from 
the employment of a cloud of-markers, and from the dUficult shifting of the 
officers. That these arguments were lost upon my opponent I am.not sur¬ 
prised, because, although such a professor of tactics, he has got into his head 
rather a nuzzled notion of detail, as appears b^ this sentence —** The Cavalry 
Captain has misplaced his wit and argument, having failed to show how 
these captains who could not properly lead their squadrons when placed on 
the flank, could lead them better wheft placed in front." Now, whereabouts 
in the revised system is there any thing said or proposed as to altering the 
phmc of squadron officers oi* who ever saW' them placed on the flank at all ? 
The movement described, was a md\'etncut executed according to Dundas, 
by half-squadrons. Again, what in the world can the Yeontunry Officer 
mean by talking of a merry description of Captains of Truo))s of Yeomanry 
being unable to wheel their squadrons into line, front no^ knowing their 
masters," when speaking of this same description of a formation of close 
column of half-squadrons. There Is no wheeling into line at all in the 
whole manoeuvre, because each half squadron moves by threes; and if the 
Field-Officer is in the habit of confusing the fronting of threes with the 
wheeling into line of columns, ha is really very much behindhand in 
knowledge of his business. * 

As to his few facts, and his episode of the wounded officer drilling forty 
or fifty yeomen, and making them very steatly, and the adjutant from the 
line msiking them again unsteady, by placing officers in front, it is really 
hardly worth notice, because in the very little time there is allowed for 
training yeomanry, to teach them first one way and then another, was 
enough to unsteady them without any reference to principle. Nor van we 
admit either of the anonymous %.uthorities quoted—“ The Commanding 
Officer of a large Yeomanry llegiment," and the AdjuftmtVho has just 
left the line," to weigh against the fact that there have been many excel¬ 
lent corps of Yeomanry lately formed, who work extremely well with their 
officers in front. As to the age of the Yeomanry Field-Officer, and his re¬ 
collections of the g(dden days, when every cidonel drilled his regiment ac¬ 
cording to his own fancy, I have not a word to say. He may be a very vene¬ 
rable man, but it is for the reader to judge from w'hat 1 have said, whether 
he is a great authority in tactics; mid it may be well to inform him, that 
so far from Sir D. I)unda8’B (Javidry Regulations being the result of Sir D.’s 
own experience, they were literally translated from the Prussian manoeuvres 
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of Von Saldem, long since abandoned by the Prussians themselves^ who 
during the whole of the late w ar took the field with ofilcers in fnmt. And, 
by the by, their* Landwehr and Landsturm, who were merely yeomanry, 
and yeomanry of no mean description, as they proved at Leipsic, Limy, 
and other despei'ate combats, were formed and drilled exactly Iftce weir 
regulars, w'ith the officers in front. * 

‘ A Cavalry Caftaik. 


• 'Sfcdical Department. 

Mh. £DiToit,>->liood wine needs no bush, neither does a good cause any 
sophistry. The defence’of the arrangements of the present Medical Board 
by your corresjnuident Senex, us far as regards the Irish Medical StafP, is 
worthy of the cause in which he is cmlmrked. ,We shall have great plea¬ 
sure in following him, and be most happy to do justice to the views of so ex¬ 
perienced and iniuutcly-infoffmed a champion for the rights of old an& meri¬ 
torious Medical officers ; in the mean time we expect that he will, in his znal 
for the support of his Hibernian friends, give us a plain satisfactory reason 
why the Deputy-Inspectors-Geiicral in Dublin and Cork have been so long 
retained in their respective) stations, <‘.unibining the adviuitages of private 
practice with their p'ublic cinolunients; in o]ien defiance of the reiterated 
declarations of the chief of the Army Medical Board, that there shall be 
no fixed nor permanent stations for Medical Stujf' Officers, but that they, 
like regiments, must*take their tour of foreign and colonial duties.^’ As w'e 
wish to confine ourselves strictly to simple facts, we shall feel obliged if 
Senex, from his military experience and research, can point out any regi¬ 
ments in the service that have not been on foreign or colonial service during 
the period the two Deputy-luspectors-General have been located in the sta¬ 
tions above-mentioned. Until he satisfies us on that point, w'c cannot help 
agreeing with M. M. that their being permitted to remain stationary is a 
job, and of great magnitude too, and done also with a degree of effrontery 
which adds insult to the injustice of the prdeetding, relati\’ely to those who 
have taken their regular turn of foreign duties, and on their return, have 
been sent to languish on half-pay, not uufreiiuently with constitutions unfit¬ 
ting them for the activity necessary for a commencement in civil life. Such 
being our sentiments, until Sepex can satisfy us on the subject, we cannot 
forliear suggesting the justice of giving the two hitherto favoured Deputy- 
Inspectors-General a trip to the East os* West Indies; and in the event of 
their finding it inconvenient to proceed, that the same measures may be 
pursued with them that were with the Physician to the Forces, w'bo found 
it inconvenient to accompany the last division of the British army sent to 
Portugal; tvhich we anticipate would meet Senex’s idea of economy by not 
increasing the dead weight of the country.* 

The schoolmaster has ever been, and must ever be amongst the doctors, 
and his labours, under protractod injustice and accumulated injuries, cannot 
fail, sooner or later, to develope themselves in some untoward manner; in 
fact, unappeasable discontent, and a total loss of confidence in those who are 
the alleged cause of the injurie.s, with all their mischievous concomitants, 
must be the rcsult.t They must be treattsd as the other scientific branches 

• f 


* Dr. Short, now of Edinburgh, was establishing himself as a civil practitioner 
in that city, and althougli the last physician from foreign service, was ordered from 
hnlf-pay to accompany the troops to Portugal. On remonstrating, and we believe 
ultimately declining, be was deprived of his half-pay, and his name withdrawn 
from the Aimy List. However, Sir Henry Hardinge, when Secretary-at-War, 
saw the extreme cruelty of tiie proceedings, and much to his lionour allowed the 
Doctor the tisuul commutation money; in a pecuniary point of view certainly 
unequal to his loss, but an honourable aduiowledgment of his services, 
t Should the above predictions be fulfilled, we ho{)e it may be attributed to the 
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of the service are; let them be properly organised as a department holding 
respectivdy His Majesty's commission for general service, and not treated 
at the will and recommendation of any individual, as effibers holding local 
staff appointments, which appears to be the plah at present, notwithstanding 
the frequent declarations of their chief against permanent local situations: 
as far as duties and circumstances will permit, they ought to be assimilated 
as nearly as possible to the manner in which the Royal Engineer Depart¬ 
ment is conducted, a corps .worthy of imitation in every respect.* until 
some such measures are adopted, all the advantagqp expected from the laud¬ 
able exertions of a late Secretary-at-War (Sir Henry Hardinge) to improve 
and place the Medical service of the array upon an equality with others, will 
be frustrated, and Medical Staff appointments, as tHby have done for the last 
Jifieen years, will continue to depreciate, and ultimately only be accepted by 
those least eligible to hold, them, and that at a period, perhaps, when most 
required. The consideration is a serious one in the event of a force taking 
the fiell^, and not beneath the attention of thos^high in power; and we fur¬ 
ther affirm, whatever schemes interested persons may hold out, and under 
whatever pretences, that they will fail in yielding solid influence to the 
head, respectability to the body of the staff, pr satisfaction to the public. 

• . M. & S. 

. The communication from M. M. in reply to Senex, is unavoidably post¬ 
poned till our next number, for want of space.— Ed. 


Remarks on the relative duties of the Commissariat and Purveyor’s 

Departments. 

• 

Mr. Editor, —In your United Service Journal of the month of June last, 
there appears several oliservations upon the duties and distribution of the 
unattached medical staff of the army dt home, (written, it appears, by a Me¬ 
dical Officer,) which embraces, amongst other branches of thehrmy medical 
department, that of the Piirvdyor’s, forming a collateral part of thn medical 
establishment; and the w'riter of fhesc observations, in adverting to the 
duties of purveyor and deputy-purveyor, advances an opinion, that “ they 
are not medical officers, and never should have been so classed, but are, to 
all intents and purposes, commissaries, as every one acquamted with their 
respective duties must be perfectly aware; with the commissaries, there¬ 
fore, they should be incorporated,” ^c. Now, notwithstanding this positive 
assertion, 1 beg leave to offer a few remarks upon the subject, with the en¬ 
deavour to show, that the purveyors, by analogy, and by operating cause and 
effect, although not absolutely medical officers, are medical ^towards or 
attendants, and as such, judiciously attached to the medical department; 
and a little investigation of the duties of purveyor will demonstrate that 
their position, as now annexed to the medical department with army in 
the field, is must natural in its existing state, and could not there be dis¬ 
pensed with, although possibly not very essential, under other circumstances, 
which the Army Lists best show, by stating that the employment of the de¬ 
partment is conffned at this time to three deputy-purveyors only; but the 
duties of the purveyors in held service are important. , . 

The purveyor's department consists of 8 purveyors and 47 deputy-purvey- 


true cause; not an unprovoked dissatisfaction on the part of those composing the 
department, but to their mismanagement who conduct it. 

* The late reg^ulations render such steps imperatively necessary : as the depart¬ 
ment is at present conducted, it is next to impossible that any Aledicul Stuff officer 
can reach, what must be the ambition of every person worth l)eing admitted into 
the service, the highest grade of his profession, or can, almost in any grade above 
that of regimental surgeon, reach his ultimate retirement; the injury to the pubho 
service from which must be too apparent to require farther illustration. 
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on, and must mnain, distinct and uncon/itsed,/rom Aowofdte eommitearUtt, 
and when compared with them, will prove a negative to the ad<^ition ef such 
a measure as suj^gested to combine or class them under the same a^inis- 
tration, which could not be dhrried into eifect without introducing irregillBr 
deviation from the usual metliod of things; and if the writer of th^ (mser- 
vations will carry research into the duties of tlie officers connected with the 
general hospitals established with an army in the field, he might be con> 
vineed his opinion is fisUadous. The commissary could not, under existing 
drcumstances, efiect the dhties of the purveyor, for it is necessary to be in-> 
etructed in their various ramifications, and information must be acquired pe¬ 
culiar to that vocation; and admittiim a substitute could be found for the 
purveyor, his agency miist exclusively be devoted and solely attached to the 
medical depaHment. The purveyor of hospitals is not only to the sick and 
wounded soldier what the commissary is to tho healthy, but a great deal 
more; he is the ndministering agent to the invalid, from the hour be is 
brought under his notice, uhtu removed from it by renovated health, or by 
death ! and should the latter event occur, the purveyor finishes the tasl^by 
consigning the remains of the soldier to the grave. The sound and vigorous 
soldier can in a de^ee provide for himself, if neglected; but it is morally 
impossible the invmid can (fu so. The comforts of the sick depend upon the 
purveyor, by the good and careful preservation of his stores, who, according 
to the instructions for general hospitals, has charge and is responsible for 
the care, manageme;at, and issue of all provisions, diet, utensils, &c. (medi¬ 
cines excepted,) belonging to the hospital, and for the due supply of the 
same by contract or requisition. The functions of the purveyor are more 
varied, and combine, if possible, more arduous and more important objects 
than the commissary: the fo^'mer, in conjunction with the apothecary, is 
scarce ever absent from the hospital; he takes charge of sick troops when 
proceeding on fofieign service; attends to the fitting up of hospitm ships, 
invalid transports, and pest and quaritntine establishments when necessaiy ; 
administers to the sick every requisite that contributes to their welfare; 
and his duties are so closely assimilated and identified with those of the 
apothecary, that a co-operation in theniospital, and indeed in every situa¬ 
tion, is indispensable; and without such aid, the medical officer alone could 
not accoinplisli his object. In field service, the duties of the purveyor are 
incessant; they are, to all intents and purposes, medical attenf^nts or stew¬ 
ards to the si^ in all stages of their malady; and when it is considered, 
that at one period of the Peninsular vTar, when the army was concentrated 
at Lisbon, tne hospitals contained near 7000 sick and wounded soldiers, 
whose wants and necessities were supplied by the purveyors, and whose 
restoration, to the service, in a great degree, depended upon the care and 
attention liestowed, (a benefit equally essential as medical treatment,) it 
must be admitted that the hospital purveyors are of the most vital immrt- 
ancc to ail army in the Jield, and the duties confided to them can only be 
properly and effectively executed by distinct and heedful devotion to their 
employment. An attempt to unite the duties of the purveyor with the com¬ 
missariat was essayed at Paris in 1K15, after the battle ot Waterloo, but it 
was found imjrraeticuble —they could not be blended. The internal manage¬ 
ment and d/ity of the general hospital, ^hich devolves on the purveyor, is 
difficult and complex, of which the commissary is at present totally igno¬ 
rant ; nor is an insight into them readily obtained, any more than a know¬ 
ledge of the quality of their stores, which, as before observed, are selected 
by the purveyor, and comprise no less than four hundred articles!! The 
purveyor inspects, registers, and takes in charge each man’s kit or neces¬ 
saries, with any other property the soldier may possess when admitted into 
hospital, and renders a debtor and creditor account to Government of the 
effects of all soldiers who die therein : their abstracts of receipts and issues 
are voluminous, and their cash disbursements various. Thus, the magni¬ 
tude of their duties is evident, and, as it will appear, bears no oorrespon^g 
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affinity ot claatiiicittioa that could reasonably combine them with the commis¬ 
sariat, whose sols object is to supply the soldier with rations, and anticipate 
his wants, and does not interfere with, or trench upon the iftternal arrange¬ 
ment of regiments; but the purveyor has not bnly to furnish the sick and 
wounded with food and diet,^but to direct the administrative management 
and economy of the hospital*; and these r^onsUiiUties and duties are so 
great and multifarious, alti^ether approaching so nearly jto tiiose of a medi¬ 
cal qfficer^ that they seem naturally dWfied in the attributes of the faculty; 
nor can this order be disturbed without confouiffijpg opposite duties, 
conseiiuent injuiy to the service, fur the purveyor's department is an in¬ 
dispensable auximry and absolute agency required by the medical staff when 
iicoompanyiog an army in the field. * Yours, &c. I. B. 

1^. (y. G*. 


, Naval Assisianl Surgeons. 

O ye ! who, sunk in beds of down, 

Feel not a want but what yourHelves create ; 

Think for a moment on his wrefehed fate 
Whom friends and fortune quite disown !” 

Mil. Editor, —Aware of the anxiety evinced by the conductors of your 
Journal for the welfare of every class of Ilis Majesty’s i^avy, I am induced 
to solicit a place in your well-read columns, for the following remarks on the 
comparative situations of Military and Naval Assistant Surgeons—which 
demand the most serious attention, not only of those who have it in their 
power to equalize the services, and every menflier of the profession who has 
its good at heart, but also of those who are looking forwasd to their entry 
in the latter service. t 

A and B, two gentlemen of the same acquirements, bropght up and 
educated together, have ohtaijied their diplomas, and, mayhap, their de¬ 
grees. Both are intended for the public service. A’s choice and interest 
luckily are in the Army; B's choice is the same, but unfortunately his 
interest is in the Navy. A enters upon his military duties, has an uniform 
becoming a gentleman—the undoubted rank and privileges of a Lieutenant— 
a seat at the mess-table with his Colonel, and, according to sbniurity, choice 
of quarters—his time as Assistant-^rgeon when promoted, should it be 
twenty years, allowed as Surgeon’s time on Retiring, and his pay increased, 
from seven and sixpence, to ten shillings a day, after ten years’ service. 

Mark the differcHCc !—B enters the Navy—ships an uniform no man of 
feeling would voluntarily bo seen in— is denied that rank of Lieutenant His 
M.'ijesty George III. of happy memory, was pleased to confer on his class, 
and a seat with his equals and inferiors, subalterns of marines, at |he ward¬ 
room table—is condemned to associate with buys; partake, and be a specta¬ 
tor of all the frolics of youth and childish gambols of the nursery, or become 
the butt of his mess, a subject fur every s}>ecies of annoyance, which old 
heads can invent or young hands put in execution! 

Fate never wounds more deep the generous hearty • 

Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart!”— 

has the satisfaction to see a hoy, corresponding in age to his when first 
the college-rolls received his name,” in the form of a Second-Lieutenant of 
Marines, his inferior, furnished with a cabin and a servant to attend his 
call; while he—a Vir JDoctus, who has attained the Sumntos Honorcs Medi. 
ebuB —^is allowed neither cabin nor servant; finds that he has yet to learn and 
perform the offices of shoeblack, valet, and chambermaid; himself unqualified 
to widk, and warned off that side of the deck upon which ^e almve-mentioned 
stiiipliDg struts unmolested—prevented coming up the accommodation-ladder 
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because he is not a ward-room officer—cannot be admitted, like his compeer 
in the army, into any of the clubs formed, or now forming, nor, in the event 
of his death, his ^iidren into that excellent institution now in progress; 
he ift not, and his chiidren,«poor devils! foere nut fathered by “ an officer of 
or above ward-room rank/’ the only qualification ! #• 

The smallest worm Avill turn bein^ trodden on, 

* And doves will peck in safeguard ef their young ! ” 

Tor the same reason, w^en the officers’ combany is requested to any party, 
although bona Jide one* of these, ignorant of the fact, while his should-be 
messmates are “ moving 'midst the glitt’ring throng," ite is too often to be 
found sacrificing to Bqcchus, the god he soon learns to put trust in, amidst 
the deafening shouts and endless clamour of thoughtless hobbledy-hoys and 
youngsters/ To their sorrow, how many grey-headed, hope-deferred young 
gentlemen can corroborate tliis statement! 116 finds his professional know¬ 

ledge has retrograded in a^atio with his service. Fur a convincing proof, 
look into the Miedical and Surgical Journals of the kingdom—there! tqere! 
will you see the predominant superiority of improvement in the Army— 
there some may learn, that the hardiest ])lant, exposed to every biting 
blast, cannot produce that^fruit which the most tender will, exposed only to 
the genial warmth e>f the south. But luckily for him, so far as a disgi*aceful 
rejection is concerned, he is not expected—by the justly celebrated Sir 
William Burnett—to pass as severe an examination for “ Surgeon of any of 
His Majesty’s ships, as for an Assistant-Surgeon of a ten gun l»rig!!!" 
His pay, after serving ten or twenty years, is the same as when he entered, 
six and sixpence—and he has only three of these ten or twenty years allowed 
for retirement; while, as I have already said, A’s pay, after ten years, is in¬ 
creased from seven and si.xpence to ten shillings a day, and every hour of 
his service allowed. Exempli'gratia. —A, if pronuded when twenty years an 
Assistant-Surgeon, is at once a Surgfon of tweutg years' service; while B— 
(w it just? —is it pardonable?)—if promoted after the same—surely as arduous 
— service, is* only a Surgeon of thne .yeerr#’, standing; and must setiui —or 
rather suffer, seventeen more years deprivation and banishment tv put him on 
the same footing with A ! ! ! 

Milk-liv'er’d man ! 

Thou bear'st a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs, 

'M'ho hast not in thy brows an eye discerning 
Thine honour from thy i^fferiug !” 

After perusing these remarks, can any one, compos mentis, be surprised— 
that the most respectable and w’cll-educated prefer the Army'I'hat, even 
at the sacrifice of the best of their lives, many, who unwittingly entered the 
Navy, disdjntented and dis^sted, leave that for the other service ? Or that 
a person should exchange the situation of a valet-de-chambre for that of an 
officer a gentleman ? 

Within the last ten years the Navy has, on its list of Assistant-Surgeons, 
enrolled persons, who, for qualifications and respectability. Mould have done 
honour to any association : yet it has been wondered at, how t.o many have 
already bid adieu to a service they ftiund a htss of respectability in gaining 
admission to. Notwithstanding the bAtd imposed ujion those who have 
served, or Are How serving in an hospital, should the Army or Honourable 
East India Company’s hind service he freely opened for candidates— 1 ven¬ 
ture to predict, that many, the must accomplished, who now only wait an 
o^ortunity, will be glad to commence the world again—make way for the 
Morgans, Thompsons and Jacksons of former days, and give “ the powers 
that be" an opportunity of feeling, ay, feeling the want of those they know 
not the value of—unless a salutary nform speedily takes place! 

Aedpite heec, meritumque malis adveniite numen, 

£t nostras audite preces.’' 


“Cakis Ullas Oro." 
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Commanders of the Navj/ mithoul a special Retirement. 

Mr. Editor, —As it appears that some alterstioDs are about to be 
in the Navy and Marines upon the Coronation of His beloved Majesty, 
allow me, through the medium of your valuable puhlication, to call the 
attention ^f the heads of that department to the circumstance, that com¬ 
manders are the only class ofvfficers that have no list of retirement. Cap¬ 
tains, if they do not obtain their flag, retire as rear-admirals, and lieute¬ 
nants as commanders, upon the lowest rate of half-pay of*that rank. . 

How trifling would be the Expense, Sir, to allova Any of the senior of thia 
deserving class, (the junior of whom have now held that rank twenty-nine 
years,) to retire with the rank of captains upon the lowest rate of htw-pay 
of that rank; the difference would be but sixpence per diem ; a total of 
MiSl. 5s. annually. Who could object to so trifling a sum bekig awarded 
where so deservedly due? ^for sometliing is decidedly due to this most 
neglected class; yes, most neglected, in holding a rank twenty-nine years 
without fat present) the slightest .prospect of aduancement in rank, pay, or 
reti^ment. I am. Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

July 27th, 1831. A Tar. 


Military Law. • , 

Mr. Editor, —I was glad to perceive in the Journal of this month, one 
of your corres))oiidents, adverting to the very extraordinary and pernicious 
doctrine, promulgated (according to newspaper report) by Judge Johnston, 
at one of the late trials in Ireland; “ That the soldier, in cases of riot, is to 
judge for himself whether the orders which he receives from his superior 
officer, are legal, or illegal, and to act accordingly, as he is accountable for 
the consequences.” • 

Agreeing with your correspondent in the main principle of his communi¬ 
cation, and fearing the danger that m^y accrue from the*promulgation of 
Judge Johnston’s opinion, my anxiety for the welfare of the service at large, 
and each individual of it, makes me desirous of offering to you* (and if you 
tleem them worthy, to your readers), the following considerations,*!!! addi¬ 
tion to the valuable letter to which 1 nave alluded. 

The army being a separate and distinct body, having duties to perform 
peculiar to itself, has always had, and must have, a specific code of laws for 
its particular direction : this code is based on the Common haw, and more 
particularly on the Equity portion of it (a (Jourt-Martial being peculiarly 
II (^ourt of Equity); by this code, construed aocording to the manifest mean¬ 
ing of its framer, the individuals composing the army must be judged. 
From the law as laid down in the Mutiny Act, I shall merely borrow this 
short and pithy sentence : “ And be it enacted, that any ofiicer,.non-uom- 
missioned officer, or soldier, who shall disobey any lawful command of his 
superior officer, shall suffer death, or such other punishment as by a Court- 
Martial shall be awarded.” Now, with regard to the seemingly qualifying 
expression of lawful, 1 think 1 shall be borne out in the opinion, that the 
framer of this act never intended, by the above word, that each individual 
soldier was to erect himself into a tribunal to judge the merits of the c.om- 
mands given by his officer previous^ to obeying them. Upon the absurdity 
of such a supposition it is unnecessary to dilate; besides Ijie endless dis¬ 
putes and delays to which it would give rise, it would render not only useless, 
but dangeruusj the employment of a military force to put down riots; the 
efficiency of which principally consists in its promptitude and unanimity of 
action. It is, I believe, a well known and generally received precept in 
the army, that the soldier is in all cases to obey first, and if he tninks him¬ 
self ag^eved, or improperly applied, to complain afterwards; but without 
insisting on this, I will refer Judge Johnston to the civil'code, and I much 
(Question if he can point out any one instance of a soldier being punished 
for firing, in cases of riot, when ordered by his commanding officer; nay, in 
most instances, the officer alone is prosecuted, whatever injury may be 
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committed, unlpas Aocompanied by a magistrate, and in that case jCAe magit- 
tnia i» held respan^SUe; at least so has ever been my inmression, in which 1 
eta joined by some of our best and most experienced omcers. Till the opi¬ 
nion alluded to Appeared, if called out in any public tumult, feeling myself 
alone accountable for the consequences, I should certainly have ^en very 
cautious in proceeding to extreme measures, but having once resolved, on 
being premed to such by a magistrate, I shoula have enforced the obedience 
of my orders eten to the death. 

If Judge Johnston’s opidlon be correct, I ouinot see the advantage of a 
m^strate, whose preseypCe is equally intended to direct and temper the 
ardour of the soldier; the latter may conceive, that the magistrate is acting 
quite illegally, and may fire or not just as he pleases. 

1 dread the probabib effect of permitting an opinion, from so high an 
authority, so*destructive to every unk of discipline, so disorganizing to the 
army, to go forth unountradicted. In the name, then, of my brother soldiers 
and myself, 1 call upon the law officers of the crown to set this question at 
rest, fur as it now stands,*ia what a predicament is the officer or soldier 
placed, who in these liberalizing and revolutionary days may be called*out 
to save his country from anarchy! If my humble endeavours have the 
effect of drawing the attention of the constituted authorities to the sul^ect, 
my utmost wishes 'vipll be accomplished; meantime, the importance of the 
subject must be my excuse for the prolixity of this communication. 

I am, Mr. Editor, your sincere admirer, 

c. w. o. 


llestriclion on the Protnotioti of Post-Capiains. 

Mr. Suitor, —The probahyity of a promotion, in honour of the approach¬ 
ing Coronation, may be a source of gratulation to the service generally; but 
to many of the vateran defenders of their country, it will he regarded witli 
the most painful feelings. 1 am onefof those who consider myself most un¬ 
justly and degradiugly used by the late regulation. Twenty years ago 1 
commani^ed a port-^ip, and was actively employed against the enemy until 
that ship was paid off; since that peridd, although desirous of employment, 
I have never received an appointment. Thus btiffled in taking a further 
active part in my profession, 1 solaced myself, that, as I was qualified for my 
flag, 1 should j;er<ain/y attain that honour in my proper turn. You may 
judge then, what were my reflections at finding myself, after twenty-eight 
years’ standing as a Post-Captain, having commanded a ship on active service 
more than two years, and until ,was paid off; moreover, having exjiressed 
myself ready and desirous to serve again, thus to be cut off from that 
reward, which it was my proudest ambition to aspire to! This restriction, 
which exa^s that an officer shall be in the command of a rated ship live 
years, places some of the bravest and most distinguished officers on that retire¬ 
ment whbeh has always been considered a degradation. To one of my brother 
officers this regulation is particularly severe. Made a lieutenant for his 
gallantry in the West Indies—^senior lieutenant at the capture of a ship of 
superior force, for which he wps made a commander; having commanded a 
sloop in the ever memorable battle of Cimenhagen, which gave him his Post 
commissioi^ and after serving in six line-of-battie ships, one of which he 
was ae^lly commanding at the time of the late promotions, and being only 
a few weeks deficient,-—this meritorious officer, with the proud testimoidala of 
Lord St. Vincent and Lord Nelson, is deprived of that honour to which he 
had 80 long aspired as a reward for the tedious years of his servitude. 
But as His Majesty, when Lord High Admiral, graciously restored to their 
^tly earned honours three captains who had been passed over by the late 
Board of Admiralty, I am sanguine in my hopes, that this restrictive order 
will be rescinded, at all events, as it affects tbe seniors on the list, who 
have now nu posrible opportunity of completing the time required by the 
new regulation. I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

London, IHth August IK.'}]. 


Nauticos. 
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EducatioH of Engineer/ind Artillery Officers; Academy at Woolwicb. 

Ma. EDiToa«-»l do not apologise for tvonbling you with the following 
eommunication, as, if it do not merit insertion in your Journal, it must be 
from the want of talent with which it is treated, and not from any want 
(^interelt in the subject itself. 

It may be necessary to infbrm those of your readers who are not connect¬ 
ed with the service, that the greater part of the education of Artillery and 
Engineer officers consists in a knowledge of the mathediatics; the remain¬ 
der, witli the exception of fortifications, being ^e ordinary education of 
gentlemen. * 

The mathematical professors of the above Institution are men of esta¬ 
blished reputation; Clapt. Macauly stands equally high as Professor of For¬ 
tification, and the inferior branches of education are, 1 believe,* superintend¬ 
ed with competent ability^ nor have I heard any reasonable complaints 
of the inefficiency of the establishment,'at least since the reforms intro¬ 
duced Uy the Duke of Wellington and Lor^d Besesfurd, who, by enforcing a 
strutter discipline, and limiting the time of the Cadets remaining in the aca¬ 
demy to four years, have done incalculable good. 

I need scarcely observe, that of all the smijects to which the attention of 
youth is drawn, mathematics presents to the marjority the greatest difficul¬ 
ties, and accordingly, notwithstanding the powerful ability with which the 
professorshijis have always been filled, it has been the practice for many of 
the Cadets to obtain during their leisure hours the assistance of private 
teachers, for this branch of study; a practice which \he present Master- 
General has, 1 think injudiciously, abolished. 

It may be urged that it was discreditable to an Institution of this nature, 
by admitting the assistance of persons not officially connected with it, as it 
were, to acknowledge itself inadequate to‘the purposes for which it is main¬ 
tained ; that the practice enabled those who were more affiuent to procure 
a more speedy education for their soiffi, and consequently to give them an 
advantage over those who were poorer; or thirdly, that any interference on 
the part of persons not under* the control of the establishment, was incon¬ 
sistent both with military and scholastic dispiplhie. 

To the first of these observations 1 reply, that tlie duties of a public and 
private teacher are totally dissimilar. The one is the preceptor of classes; 
the other of individuals. The one exercising the authority^of the Institu¬ 
tion ; the other the influence of the parent. The one enforcing that system 
of study which his experience has determined to be the best; the other 
guiding and expanding the mind of his pupil so as to render that system 
effectual to his advancement. Can it be fur a moment contended, that the 
most consummate abilities on the part of the one, will suffice to supply the 
place of the other ? or that an officer, the duties of whose situatioif frequently 
prevent him from fulfilling, as he ought, the duties of a father, should be 
precluded from engaging the assistance of some one, whose bysiness it 
should be to acquaint himself with the mind, disposition, and habits of his 
son, and to render him such advice and assistance, as a patent only, or, some 
one exercising the influence of a parent, is competent to give ? 

The second argument in favour of the regulation, though more plausible, 
is still more fallacious. Patting Out of the question the undoubted right 
of every parent to give his son the benefit of whatever {fropdirty he may 
possess, 1 am prepared to show that it is almost exclusively %he ^orer class of 

a ils who have benefited by the practice. The youth whose parents axe 
ciently rich to afford it, enters the establishment with such a prepara¬ 
tory education, as enables him to take immediatq advantage of the course of 
study pursued there ; whilst he whose friends have been able to procure for 
him only sudh an education as the locality of their residence afforded, is 
compelled, unless he possess the rare talent of chiseling his own way, to 
have recourse to the assistance of a private teacher; besides which, the very 
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BmaU port|<m of time tl^ Imis ahU, or in &ct requires, to spend in this way, 
renders tire fnoigntfiomt. ‘ 

,Tbe remainini^awment could only be urged by those who are ignorant 
of the nature of Institut^n. No Cadet could employ his time in this 
manner without first obtaining perp^ssionto do so, specifying the iHours to 
be so employed* The teacher, being suOh Iromvsufferance only, would more 
carefully avoid violating any regulation made by the authorities than even 
if officially connected with the Institution. He would be successful only 
as hb pursued the plans and ideas of the Professors, who also exercise the 
duty of Hxaminers; in |hio^, however valuable the assistance of titese gen- 
' tlemen might be when employed in furthering the views of the others, they 
would be- powerless wh^n acting in any other manner. Nor can there, I 
'tiiink,be a doubt, that the benefits derived in this way by a few were to ^ 
rartain exteni enjoyed by all, and ^at a much higher qualification could 
• thus be obtained for Ihe w'hole; afid .considering how large a majority of 
minds require to be led from psopusitibn to proposition, till they acquire a 
habit of thinking matheniaiically-, it is unquestionably unwise to limit the 
means by which this end may be accomplished. * * 

This question possesses now no other interest with me than that derived 
from its connexion with mUitaiy subjects. But I do know that private 
teachers may die em(^yed i^ithout discredit to the establishment ; for with¬ 
out considering its professors in any way to blame, I have myself been in¬ 
debted to one for the successful termination of his studies by a near relative. 
I do know that the .assistance was within the reach of the poorest, for it 
saved me both money and misery, and cost me ten pounds. 1 flo know that 
no discipline could have been violated in its employ, for it occujiied hours 
that would h&ve been spent ifi idleness, and its reward was the approval by 
the. heads of the Instiliution of the information acquired; and until I am 
ceniHInced that my opinions on ‘^is subject are erroneous, 1 shall continue 
to hope that the^Master-General will see the propriety of rescinding the 
regulation. T Yours, &c. 

London, lOth August 1881. B. 

' * 

' ■' TrisedHon of an Angle. 


' Mr. '!PiiiiiT6a,—^As none of your correspondents have made any observa- 
^BSoUiihd *‘ 'tps6ction of an angle,’* which appeared in your July Number, 
tOlliBy df-, your refers'are no doubt astonished, that an object, which has so 
kngttighged ^o attention of piathenuticians, should at length be accom- 
wirii such e&se. 

l^at the.8olutibn'of this problem, given by Capt. Barton, was never seen 
by him, 1 have no reason to doubt, and it must be allowed that he deserves 
credit .for his in^nuity, as, from his style, he evidently is not much accus¬ 
tomed to mathematical researches. It seems strange, liowever, that the 
consideratiou that Sir Isaac Newton, and other great men, having sought in 
vain for a method to trisect an angle, sliould nut have caused Capt. Barton 
to havie looked with suspicion upon his discovery, and, therefore, to have 
Bubmitted it to the judgmentMf some person capable of pointing out to him 
the difference between a geometrical solution and a pmctical one. 

Capt. Barton’s solution is not geometric^, fur, after he has found a num¬ 
ber o£ipoints, hd must have recourse to some meclianical method for draw¬ 
ing a curve thrui^h them. One of Euclid’s postulates is, “ Let it be grant¬ 
ed that a straignt line may be drawn from any one point to any other 
pointbut 1 knqw of no one which says that a curve line may he drawn 
through a number of points. The practical solution of Ciipt. Barton is 
altogether different from a geometrical one sought after by mathematicians. 

• I remain, Sir, your obedient qervant, 

Portsmouth, July 10th. L. T. 

\* We shall probably give a communication on this subject in our next. 

» Ed. 
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Affaihib at Home and Abroad. 
—We readily avail ourselves of the 
lull, if not re-action, in the Politi¬ 
cal Storm, which, since the last 
explosion in Paris, has s\wpt over 
and distracted this country, more 
especially menacing our oWn ** Or¬ 
der,^ to drop the abstract discussion 
of domestic Politics, and revert to 
our neutral position. From this 
(utr vantage ground, nothing, as we 
lately premised, but an extreme 
case, involving an imminent public 
danger, could have induced us to 
diverge; and we gladly discontinue 
a topic to which nothing but a 
similar extremity shall tempt us to 
recur. 

Abroad, the last month has been 
pregnant with events and excite¬ 
ment. A war, which, at itS ex- 
])losion, threatened the peace of 
Europe, marked by vigorous action 
and decisive in its military results, 
began and ended within that period. 
The Dutch, upon grounds the justice 
of which appears unquestionable, 
terminating the Armistice subsist¬ 
ing M'ith the revolted Province, of 
winch Prince Leo])old of Saxe Co- 
bourg had just been installed King, 
renewed hostilities, and dispersing 
the forces before them, rapidly ad¬ 
vanced into the heart of Belgium. 
The army of Holland, commanded 
by the Prince of Orange, with 
Prince Frederick and the Duke of 
Saxe Weimar as his Lieutenants, 
continuing its well-combined move¬ 
ments, encountered and totally de¬ 
feated the Belgians, under Gen. 
'Daine, at Hasselt, and again irre¬ 
trievably routed them before Lou¬ 
vain. On the latter occasion. King 

(J. S. JouHM. No. 84. Srpt. 1831. 


Leopold Iftid the mortification to 
witness in person the indelible dis- , 
grace of th« Nation he had just 
been called upon to gbvern, and to 
which, in such' a crisis/ His Majesty 
offered such an example as became 
his character and station. The 
annals of the world afford no paral¬ 
lel to the pusillanimity displayed by 
the Belgians when their boastful 
pretensions were thus fairly put to 
the proof. 

In this emergency, Leopold ap¬ 
plied for assistance to the French 
King, who immediately directed 
50,000 • French troops, commanded 
by Geif. Gerard, to enter Bel^um. 
An understanding having taken 
place between the respective par¬ 
ties, the Dutch army has since re¬ 
tired within its own territories— 
and the French remain in military 
occupation of Belgium and its costly 
fortresses. When they shall have 
completely evacuated the Belgian 
•soil and retired within their own 
frontier, their professions may he 
affirmed to square with their inten¬ 
tions—but not till then.' 

The composition of tfie present. 
French Army is described to us as 
greatly inferior to that of* the old 
troops encountered by the British 
in so many hard-fought fields. 

The French squadron of the Ta¬ 
gus appears resolved, for ^e have no 
proof to the contrary,* to make prize 
of the Portuguese fleef. A more 
wanton application of might against 
right has hardly ever been witness¬ 
ed or permitted, than this new 
aggression upon the independence 
of our “ Ancient Ally" by its for¬ 
mer invaders and oppressors. 
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The Russians and Poles continue 
in presence^ on the left bank of the 
Vistula, in front of Warsaw. Un¬ 
less negotiation should avett the 
threatened collision, a decisive con¬ 
flict appears inevitable, in which it 
is hoped that 'victory may still 
crown tluj best and the hrayt'st. 

Navai. and Military Library 
•and Muskum —This Institution, from 
the foundation yf whit-h we continiie*to 
anticipate the "most important •results 
to the United Service, jirogresses most 
satisfactorily. Since the puiili^tion of 
our last Number, the Cldinmitteo have 
issued their first ]>rinted Report, con¬ 
taining the nan«*s of the suhseribeis 
and a list of contributions received 
lip to the 1st of August, the former 
aTnoniiting tO about one thousand, 
since whicli the names,of above one 
hundred additional Officers have lieeii 
transmitted to the Secretaries. 'J’liis 
number is altoircther exefusive of Offi¬ 
cers with their Ships and Uogimcuits 
on foreign stations, whence sufllicient 
time has not yet elapsed to receive 
replies. The presentations to the lA- 
hrary, already amounting to nearly five' 
hundred volumes, arc daily increas¬ 
ing; while the Museum, Armoury, and 
Model departments will be well worthy 
the insjiection of Officers as soon as the 
present contributions can be collected 
together. c 

A most important feature in the Re¬ 
port of the Committee, is tin* gsatify- 
ing circumstance therein mentioned, 

that through the kind offices of Sir 
Benjamin gtephenson, Surveyor-Ge¬ 
neral of the Board of 'ITorks, they 
have obtained from Ilis Majesty’s Go- 
vernmentfa house in Wliitehall-yard, 
as a place of temjiorary deposit, for 
tlie various presents and contribution.s 
uliicli tfiey liavc already, and are now 
daily receiving.” 'I’his house is most 
conveniently simateil in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the Admiralty and 
Horse GuarBs: the Committee now 
hold their meetings at it, and we have 
every hope that before our next publi¬ 
cation it will be opened to the members. 

These circumsstances argue con¬ 
clusively for the permanent establish¬ 
ment of tliis miicli-wanted Institu¬ 
tion, notwithstanding which, however, 
a groat deal is yet to he effected by 


the profPBsioa generally in the way 
of increased suhseriptions, the small¬ 
ness of the amount of which has in¬ 
duced the Committee to hope that ul¬ 
timately very few Officers, tt jsny, will 
deny so tailing an aid to the aocom- 
plianmcnt of so desirable an end. 

■ IRoyal Naval School. —We are 
'iHsippy to* perceive, by the subjoined 
letters, that the ultimate estaUishment 
of a‘Royal Naval School is advancing 
towards consummation. As we have 
ever taken a lively interest in this 
design, since it was first submitted to 
us by its original projector. Comman¬ 
der Dickson, so we shall continue to 
promote its advancement by <fur most 
cordial co-operation. « 

“ R<iyid Naval Scliool, 

7. Jermvii-strect, St. James’s, 
Aug. I'l;, 

“ Sir,—Inclosed are the copies of two 
letters, which ycni will perceive are of 
importance to tlic interests of the Royal 
Naval School. 

“ 1 am desired by Sir IFenry Bl.ick- 
wood to state, that if you can find a pliUT 
for them in your columns, yon will oblige 
the Council. 

“ Our affairs are going on most pros¬ 
perously ; we have already upwards of 
JdOOf. ill donation.>, besides numerous and 
liberal annual suhscriptioiis, exclusive 
^if ])r. Ik'Il's muiiiiicent donation of 
1(1,000/. Already nearly 100 pupils, of 
the reipiisite age, are eulered for imme¬ 
diate admission oii tiie ojiening of the 
school, iiidejicndent of as many more, 
M'ho are yet under the age reipiired. 

“ 1 remain. Sir, 

Vou'r very obedient servant, 

CuAH. Bkand, Sec.” 

“ To the Editor of the 
United Service Journal.” 

“ St. .James’s Palace, Aug. 2H, 10.11 

“ My dear Sir Ilenr^',—I am lioiioured 
with tlie King's commands to commu¬ 
nicate to you, as Chairman of the Council 
of Administration for conducting the pro- 
poseil Estaldishment of an economical 
Naval School, His Majesty’s earnest wish' 
to support an Institution, whichTIis Ma¬ 
jesty feels assured, will prove so highly be¬ 
neficial to the service; and His Majesty has 
therefore graciously consented tosubscafibe 
one hundred pounds annually towards it. 

“ 1 have the honour to be, 

My dear Sir Henry, 

Very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) II.Wheatly.” 

“ To Vice-Admiral 

Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart, K.C C. &-c.'’ 
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“ 7, Jcrmyn-street, Aug. 24,1831. 

“ My dear Sir Henry,—I have liad the 
honour to receive your letter of yesterday, 
cominuiiicatiug His Majesty’s nn»st con¬ 
descending and gracious opinion, as to the 
beneiicial ^iffects which the establishment 
of a Nav^ School will produce'generally 
on the service ; as also that of His Ma- 
jesty’s most liberal support, by graciously 
consenting to grant the Insti^tion mie 
hundred jumndg annually, an act of libe¬ 
rality for which 1 beg you will do us the 
honour, and in the most respectful and 
humble manner, to make our sincere and 
dutiful thanks as acceptable as possible to 
llis Majesty, and at the same time ex¬ 
press our belief, that such an example of 
iil>erality*dnd consideration cannot 4'uil to 
proA'icc the best and must lasting effects 
on the Institution, thereby securing it 
the general support of the navy as well 
as the public. 

“ I have the honour to remain. 

My dear Sir Henry, 

With all possible consid(*ration, 

Your sincere and obedient servant, 
(Signed) Hlnry Blackwood.” 

“ To Ma jor-(.reneral 

Sir Henry \Yheatly, G.(MI. 

St. James’s.” 

The following (lunations and sub- 
Miriptions, bPMdes numerous other sub- 
Rcript'ons of a day’s half-j>ay from 
officers of ever)' rank, liave been re- 
ecived up to tlie jirescrit date:— • 

Till' Ib'V. J)i. Aiiilifw Bell, lU.OOtt/. 3 |>oi Cviit. 

B;iiik Aiiiiiutu!!). 

Aniiiiiil 
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52 

10 

0 
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Adiii. SV . 1' Fioi'iiidii 
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III 

0 
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Adiii. Lord (iainliin 

0 
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0 
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0 

Adni. .Sir It. Biikcrlon . 
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0 

0 
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0 

Adiii. [,ord ^ is. Exiiioiith 
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0 
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Adiii. Sii Cooi'uc Marlin . 

52 

10 

0 



Adm. >Sii Hu-liard Keats . 

52 

10 

0 
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0 

Adm. Hon. Sir R. Mojifoid 

H 

0 

II 



Adin. Sir Manly Dixon . 

11 

u 

0 
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Adm. Sir T. Williams 

25 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 
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10 

0 
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25 
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10 

0 

0 



Adin. Sir Jas. Saiimarcit . 

lou 

0 

0 

.5 .5 

0 

A'irc-Adm. Sir It. Kin" . 

10 

u 

0 



Vice-Adin. Hon. Sir H. 






Blackwn((d . 

31 

10 

fl 




Vicc-Adin. .Sir C. Uo^vIey 

HI 

0 

u 




Vicc-Adni. Lkl. Pellowcs . 

52 

10 

0 




Vice Adin. Sir C. Ugle . 

52 

10 

II 




Vicc-Adm. Hob. l.aiiibrrb 

25 

u 

0 

5 

5 

0 

Vice-Adin^ 11. D. Oliver . 

20 

0 

0 

s 

0 

0 

Vu-c-Adm. Sir H. Digby . 

52 

10 

0 




Rear-Ad. L. P. Haid^nian 

1 

0 

0 




Rear Adm. Robert Hall . 

10 

HI 

0 




Rcar-Adm. J. S. Horlon . • 

5 

5 

0 




Rear-Adiii. Isaac Smith . 

5 

5 

u 

I 



Lt.-(ieii. W. l'ieiicli, It.M. 




1 

u 

Ciipt. Sir .Seymour 

10 

10 

0 

2 

2 

II 

Oapl. K. F. Rowley 

5 

0 

0 




Capl. 1). H. O’Hrieii . 

10 

10 

0 




Capl. 0. R. Laiahert 

5 

0 

u 



1 

Capt. Sir C. Sullivan 

11> 

10 

0 




C.ipt. Hon. D. P. Ilunveiie 

20 

0 

0 




(.'apt, 11. M. Blackwood . 

3 

0 

II 




Capt. Daniel \\ oodrilf 

5 

0 

II 

1 

1 

1) 

Capt CeorJle (losluig 

2 

0 

II 




Capt. Ccoige IJojd 

25 

0 

0 . 




Capt, John |i>ke4 

10 

10 

0 




Capl. Fraiiiis Beaufort , 

10 

10 

0 




Capt. Cbailes AVard 




2 

2 

{} 

Capt. Siiiniil] 'I'liuriittin . 




1 

1 

0 

Capt. St'niiope fiadeuik . 




1 

0 

0 

1 apt. Joseph James 




1 

1 

(k 

Ci| 1 . V. F. Hatton . 




1 

0 

0 

C.i|.l. George Tohiu • 




I 

1 

0 

Capl. J. H. M((irison 




1 

I 

0 

Capt. J. 11. .Smith 




1 

0 

Ik 

Colonel D,^ son, E.I.C. 

5 

5 

o" 




Com. P. Shaw . ’ . 

5 

0 

0 




Com. Affix. AHKonodiie . 

3 

.3 

0 

1 

1 

Ik 

(Viiii, AVilliiini Tucker ^ 

1 

1 

0 




Com. T. P. lilackwoiHl . 

2 

II 

0 




Coin. Fi('(lerii.k (lumbiei 




1 

1 

0 

Com. UU-li.tid Keane 

• 



I 

1 

u 

C.ipl. G. \.iilo, R.M. 

2 

2 

0 




Capl. J, II. Goi)iun, R.Af. 

I 

1 

*0 




Lieut. G. Exaiis 

1 

II 

0 




Liei.t. Gli (lies Brand 

1 

1 

0 

1 

I 

Ik 

Lieut. Ilenij A\ ilker (o) 

2 

2 

II 




Lii ui. William Easton 

• 1 

0 

0 




Lii III. Hem> W'alkei (5) 

HI 

HI 

0 




Lieiit. Geo. Manniu" 




1 

1 

Ik 

Li( u<. 3. W . Tiiinhnsoii . 

1 

1 

u 




Masier R. L. Hicks 

Q 

HI 

0 




Siirgi.oii Robert O'Hrlt'ti . 

5 

5 

0 




Surgeon Clias Milrlicl 




1 

1 

0 

PiiiserGeoige Dowell . 

2 


0 

1 

1 

u 

Puisci Joseph Slieii.iid . 

2 

0 

0 




Burst I John Copland 

1 

1 

0 




Piiiser Daniel Moirison . 

1 

I 

•ll 




Piiiser Thomas AVallis 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Purser Gcoige Waller 

0 

10 

0 




Messis. Hoaie and Co. 

10» 

0 

(1 




James Ale\,siiiler, Ksij. . 

50 

II 

(1 




Sir F. M, Oiniiianiiy 

10 

III 

(1 




F. M. Oiniiiaiiny, iCsq. . 

s 5 

•5 

(I 




Messrs. Maude and Co. . 

lu 

10 

0 




f. llinsmaii, l‘>q. 


0 




Isaac Rtibiiisoii, Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

ll 

AV. T. Imiian, Esq. 

I 

1 

0 




J. Philpol, Esq. , • 

1 

0 

(1 




Joseph Diilaiir, Esq. 




1 

1 

0 

Robert Charles, Esq. 




1 

1 

0 

AVilli.im Molines Esq. 




1 

1 

II 

Joseph AA'oodhead, Esq . 




1 

0 

0 


1 2 
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W. H. BarwU, Rst). . I I 0 

J. ('hipiH'uil.ilo, Km]. . loo 

C. lloiu’liton, Km]. . 10 0 

Admiriil Sir (J. Martin,G.C.B., Vice- 
Admiral Sir C'harles Otjle, Bart, and 
Vice-Admiral Sir II. Di^jliy, are the 
'J'rustees of the Institutum. I’roprie- 
taiy Shares have Keen abolished as in¬ 
compatible with a ^riituitous endow¬ 
ment for a specific public puri) 0 se. 
The following are the terms of ad¬ 
mission fixed at the last General 
'’Meeting:— < 

“ That all Naval and Marine Officers 
of and above ward-room rank, be admit¬ 
ted as iiieiiiburs of tiie Institiitiuii, on 
paying annually in .advaiice <xie day’s 
half.pay; all such members to liavc a vote 
at the general meetings, and the power of 
nominating their cbiblren, as they attain 
tlie age of seven years, candida^e.s for ad¬ 
mission into the School.' Such candidates 
to be. afterward udmittKl in strict rotation, 
as \'acanc.ies occur or the establishment is 
enlarged. 

“ Tliat all other persons whose patriotic 
fet'lings may pron)]<t them to encourage 
and support the Naval l?cr\ice, on sub¬ 
scribing one guinea annually, or ten gui¬ 
neas at once, be also admitted as mcndiers 
of the Institution, attd have cue vote at 
its general meetings; subscribers of two 
guineas annnall.y, or twenty gninc.as at 
once, to have each two votes ; three gui¬ 
neas animally, or thii'ty guineas at once, to 
have each three votes; and five guineas 
annually, or fifty guiueas at once, to have 
each four votes. 

Major Cadelt., 2Btii Regiment. 
—In the interim between the holding 
of the (lourt-Martial which has ‘been 
ordered on the ahove-injentioncd offi¬ 
cer and the jiromulgatioii of its sen- 
tence^ wo cunsider it hut an act of 
justice to Major Cadell, to give in¬ 
sertion to tho following resedutions and 
letters, as' litning reference to tho 
circumstances for uliich the t^ourt- 
Martial lias been ordered, and which 
fire extracted from :in Irisli pfiper. 

At a meeting of the principiil inha¬ 
bitants of Gtrt and its vicinity, held 
in^the Sossions-housc, on Sfiturilay tho 
23rd of duly. Lord Viscount Gort in 
the chair, the following resolutions, 
proposed by W. Butler, of AshfiehJ, 
I'.'sq. and seconded by 'J'homas LahilF, 
Es(j. were utianiniously adopted:— 

“ Riwolved—That wc have beard with 
deep regret of the intended irmoval of 


Major Cadell, of the 20th Regiment, from 
this station; and that, though we have 
reason to ho]>e that his uhseuct' may be 
only temporary, we ciinnot suffer him to 
depart without expi"e.sBing the grateful 
sense wc entertain of the eminent services 
he performed to this part of the’ country 
since he assumed the command of this 
garrison. 

“ Resolved—That an address, expres¬ 
sive of these sentiments, he presented to 
liim, and that it be HU('om]>auied by a 
piece of plate with a suitable inscription. 

“ Resolved—That the following address 
be adopted, as meeting our unanimous 
ajiprobatiog.:—. 

“SiH—M^e, the principal inhabitants of 
the town of Oort and its vicinity, under¬ 
standing that we are going to be depr-ved 
of your valuable services, feel ourselves 
called upon to return you our warmest 
uckuowledgmeiits for the indefatigable 
r.oal disjdayed by you in eirectiiully sub¬ 
duing the spirit of di.sorder which existed 
in this neigliboiirluxsl, wlicn you were 
entrusted with the command; at that 
time scarcely a day or night juissed uilh- 
out some dreadful outrage being coui- 
mitled—neither life nor projierty were se¬ 
cure ; and at this uioineiit we are ha]i}iy 
to say the case is (jiiitv different. Tlie 
deluded peasantry have been briiugbt to 
’ a pniper sense of the folly of their lawless 
conduct, and though many of the persons 
joiniiig hi this address arc also magis- 
t.atcs, it would be injustice to you not to 
admit that tbi.s important iind bap]>y 
change is in a great measure attributable 
to your exertions. AVe are aware that 
when a charge of a serious nature is made 
against any officer, it is necessary, by the 
rules of the service, that it sliouUl be in¬ 
vestigated, and that a susjieusion of com¬ 
mand must follow; but it is one thing to 
make a cliarge, and another to .substan¬ 
tiate it; and wc; rejoice to be able to ex¬ 
press our conviction, tli.at, from the i;oii- 
currenl testimniiy of so niauy resiiectable 
and disinterested witnesses, who ]ia\e 
voluntarily come forward to rebut tlie 
accusation made against you, that your 
cause, wliicli is also our own in some rle- 
gro.", must lie triumphant, and that we shall 
soon see yon draw your sword at the head 
of the gallant grenadiers of the2ffth,whom 
you so often led to victory in many a 
haid-foiight battle. Gout, Ohairmaii.” 

The above address was presented by 
Lord Viscount Gort, to which Major 
('adell gave the following answer:— 

“My Lori> and Gentlemen —I re¬ 
turn you my must sincere thanks for the 
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very great honour you Jiavo this day cou> 
furred on rno, iiy taking notice of iny ser¬ 
vices since my a])i)ointrnent to the com- 
inaiid of^tliis garrison, and Iiope tlnit my 
removal^rom the command may be only 
lenijiorary, when it will give mo miicli 
satisfaction to resume my military ser¬ 
vices, which you all have so,highly ap¬ 
preciated. 

“ If I wanted any other inducement tr) 
the discharge of my duties, believe me, 
my Lord and (rentleinen, the very hand¬ 
some manner in which you have come 
forward at the present time would he 
amply suilicient; and I shall always re¬ 
collect jvith ])ride and gratitude the 
friendly anil disinterested conducr of the 
inlmhitants of Gort and its vicinitv, to¬ 
wards me since I came among them, and 
particul.irly at this critical moment. 

“ I beg also tliat you will accept my 
warmest thanks for the jiiece of [date votisl 
to me on this occasion, and which I shall 
pri*s«!rve in iny family as a mark i)f your 
•jstcein and regard. 

“ I have the honour to suhscrihe my¬ 
self, my Lord and (feiitlemen, your most 
devoted and gr.ite^il servant, 

“ (IjIAULKS Cadell, 

“ .Major 2{(th Regt.” 

The Kxi’Erimentai, Squadron.—^ 
The western cruising of Sir Kdward 
(hxlringtoti’s squudron termiryitcrt hy 
tJieir arrival in the Downs on the 9yi 
ult. The motions of this sejuadron 
since their departure from Spithead, 
were limited wholly to the Englisli 
coast. During the first week after 
sailing Sir Edward confined himself t^ 
tlie neighhourhood of 'I’orhay; for 
several days after tliis his ships were 
)»erformir)g various evolutions betAveen 
the entrance to Devonport and the 
Eddystone ; subsequently, and to the 
end of iliily, the squadron were either 
off J‘’alim)iith or near the Lizard ; 
night and <l;i}' the land was kept close 
on board, thereby giving c,onfidencc to 
the officers and showing them what 
might he done with ships of the great¬ 
est magnitude. On one occasion, wnen 
standing in sliore, on a line of hearing, 
the leading ship, thinking herself quite 
close enough, asked permission '* to 
tack immediately and, perhaps, no 
liric-of-hattle ship ever approached so 
close before to that part of the coast. 
On another occasion, the Oaledonia 
stood in and tacked in Jiahicomhe Bay. 
In these, and other occurrences of a 


similar nature, the gallant Admiral 
manifested great oonfidence and judg¬ 
ment (together Avith local knowledge) 
in the management of his sipiadron. 
On the .'JOth of July and 1st of Au¬ 
gust, the ships wer^ in Mount’s Bay; 
on the last-mentioned day they ran 
within a,few miles of Penzanefe, then 
hauled out and stood to the northAvard, 
passing between the Wolf Rock and 
Loiigships thence Avithintwu or three 
miles of the SeA’en Stones, and so on to 
about tAvelve or fifteen leagues to the 
south-west of Scilly. Here they re- 
mained^uiitil the .Mb, Avhen the Avhole 
squadron were AA-ithin a mile or Iaa'o 
of St. Mary’s Sound. On the follow¬ 
ing day the (.'haryhdis joined corn- 
jiany from Falmouth with despatches, 
and in an ho«r after the Admiral 
bore up, and made all .sail to the east¬ 
ward. 

ITe imderntanri that during Sir 
Edward’s cruize, the attention of the 
squadron has been chiefiy directed to 
the sailing in lines, and the performing 
sueh evolutions asmay he judged most 
essential to the good management of 
a fleet; consequently there has been 
very few, and those not decisive, 
trials of the (pialitie’s of individual 
ships, A brief sketch <'£ tlie ships 
composing this qiiadrun may not be 
uninteresting. 

The Caledonia, lao, of a* 12 tons, 
Avas rebuilt at Plymouth dock-yard^ 
with an additional breadth of beam, 
to enable her to carry a greater weight 
of metal. 

The J’rince Regent, 120, is 2G11. 
tons, and from the sam^ lines as the 
Caledonia, with the exception of being 
one foot less in breadth. 

The Asia, Ht, of a2S9 t«ns, is from 
the model of the Canopus, one of the 
celebrated trophies of the Nile; a 
ship of gi’eat capacity and excellent 
qualities. 

I’he Revenge is 11(51 tpns. I n eA'eiy 
respect a nolilc man-of-Avar. She i.s 
the ]»rodnction of Sir John Henston, 
formerly a surveyor of the navy. 

The Donegal, of 1901 tons, is a 
French-built ship; she Avas captured 
in 179H, in the act of conveying troops 
to Ireland. Durhig the last war she 
Avas constantly empioyo<l, and was al- 
AAuys considereil a crack sliip. 
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The Wellesley, of 171G tons, was 
built from the reduced lines of the 
Christian the Seventh, a Danish fl4~ 
gun ship. 

The Talavera is one of the smallest 
line-of-battle shi()s in our navy, being 
only 171H tons ; she is of a class pro¬ 
duced’by Sir AV^illiam Rule, which were 
always found fast sailers the Re¬ 
pulse and Venerable were of the same 
, model. 

The Barham, .W, of 17G1 tons, and 
Alfred, iO,of 1763 tons, were seventy- 
fuurs; a pair of the notorious forty,” 
designed by the Surveyoia of the 
Navy. 

The Ciirayoa, a corvette of 26, is 
yi3 tons, and was a t^-giin frigate; 
she is one of a very numerous class 
which proved fast-sai<Ung vessels, and 
M'hich M ere likewise tl>e prodiu'tion of 
Sir Win. Rule. The F.uryalus, Bel- 
vidora, ainl Barrosa ^«ere of the 
number. 

U'he Pearl, 20, was built by a ]\Ir. 
Saute, in a iwivate yard near Colches¬ 
ter, and is .’loH tons. 

The Stag, 46, is upwards of 1200 
tons, formed from the linos of tlie late 
President, a French model, but M itb a 
font increa.se of lireadth. 

The Caledonia is armed with long 
thirty-tv\os throughout; the Regent, 
Asia, Donegal, Revenge, and Stag, 
have thirty-tuos and twent^'-fours; 
the Barham and Alfred have each fifty 
long thirty-tM os, the Cura^oa has also 
tiiirty-twos of a new construction. 
'I’he AA'^cllesley and 'J'alavera are the 
only ships which have 18-pounders 
on board. Should tlie Britannia join 
the s(|uadron, it w ill be the first time 
that England ever saw three such first- 
rates ill company eqiiipjied for war; 
and, perhaps, it is not saying too much 
to assert, that thi-ee such ships never 
yet met under the same flag of any 
nation. 

'I'he squai^ron have been highl)'^ fa¬ 
voured during t?ieir cruise with fine 
Veather. 'J’hey were only once with 
top-gallant yards on deck, or more 
than tw'o reefs in the toji-'-ails. Much 
attention was shown hy the Admiral 
to the private conveniem;e of the 
ofBcers and crews, in making known 
every-opportunity for .sending and re¬ 
ceiving letters; on the other hand. 


the vigilance of the Commander-in- 
chief was always in play; and rarely 
was a ship at all nut of her station but 
she was reminded of her (Lity, and 
frequently a gun accompanying the 
admonition kept all on the look-out. 
We are informed that not one of the 
captains *uf this squadron has before 
commanded a ship sailing in a fleet; 
and few of the lieutenants, from their 
standing on the list, can have ever 
had charge of a watch, in order of 
sailing or in line of battle. The ad¬ 
vantages of thus adbrding our naval 
officers (qiportunilies of becoming fa¬ 
miliar with such imjiortaiit points of 
their professional duty are ohviousf. 

Loss OF THU llorii.s.^Y Castle 
S i'K.VMF-R. — Wc cojiy the following 
[larticulars of this distressing cala¬ 
mity from the Carnarvon Herald of 
the 20th nit. The Rothsay ('astle, 
under the coiniinind of ('apt. Atkinson, 
liaving on hoard it is said, upwards of 
one hundred and thirty jiassengers, 
left Liverpool at ten o'clock on M'^ed- 
nesday morning, the 1 ?th of August, 
for Beaumaris and Meuai Bridge. 
Tin* wind being adverse and the state 
of the tide unfavourable, her passage 
during the whole of the day ajqtears 
to have been mmsually tedious; and 
iiistead of arriving at her destination, 
as on ordinary occasions, at five or six 
o'clock in tlie afternoon, it was not 
until eleven that she reached Puffin 
Island. 'I’lie night w'as extremely 
Hark, the wind blew hard from the 
east, and the sea ran high. The pas¬ 
sengers were alarmed, and without 
knowing precisely what to do, tliey 
beggi'd the captain with great ear¬ 
nestness not to attempt to go forward, 
but to turn hack to Liverpool. The 
large hell was tolled as a signal of 
distress, and indeed this was the only 
signal that could he given; fur tlie 
ve.'^.-el had sprung a leak, and was 
filling with water; the fii'cs had gone 
out, and there seem to have been no 
means of jirocuriiig a light. After 
heating about for upwards of three 
hours, during which time the bell 
continued tolling, the vessel struck 
with a tremendous crash upon a bank 
of sand, culled Dutchman’s Bank, and 
the cliiinney went overboard. A Li¬ 
verpool pilot, who happened to be in 
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tlie packet, now exchumcd, ‘'It is 
all over—we are all lost!” At these 
words, there was a universal despair¬ 
ing shriek, iuid a spectacle of hor¬ 
ror preiented itself which cannot be 
described. In two hours {he vessel 
went to pieces. What had taken 
place was not known on tj^iore until 
about four o’clock in the morning, 
w'hen a man at Penmon Point, on 
the Anglesey coast, saw, just above 
the surface of the water, what ap¬ 
peared to him like the must of a 
sunken vessel. At first ^le thought 
it was the mast of a flat, hut he was 
soon cihivinced that it was tlu.* chim¬ 
ney <tf a steamer. ^Vithout the h.'ast 
delay, a boat was manned and rowed 
to tlie s|i>il, a hen the awful calamity 
was ascert.iiucd. The boat picked up 
three men alive, and carried them to 
lieaumaris. It was now about six 
o’clock. 'i'he alarming inttdligence 
was soon sjiread abroad, and with a 
promptitude that we are unable to 
commend as we could wish, scarcely 
fewer tlnin twenty boats from Bean- 
mai is hastened to the wi*eck. Amongst 
the foremost in this work <»f compas¬ 
sion, was Sir Richard B. William« 
Biilkeley, who, with his agent, went 
immediately along the sandi* to I'eu- 
maen Miiwr, where it was supponed 
most of the lugjjage had been washetl 
iishore, that be might give »»rders to 
his tenantry to secure it. It ajipears, 
that soon after the vessel struek, the 
])oop drifted away, and ])roviMl tjiie 
means of preserving the lives cd' eight 
]»orsons who were upon it. Nearly all 
tlie passengers were of high respect¬ 
ability. Twenty-one ])ersoiis only have 
been saved, and in that number are 
two of tlie sailors, one of the iirenieti, 
and a cabin-hoy. According to tmr 
latest accounts seventeen dead bodies 
have been brought to Beaumaris, 'file 
steward of the packet, Mr. Jones, and 
his wife were found in each others’ 
arms, lashed hy a rope to the nia;>t. 
At Beaumaris everything wears an 
aspect of funereal gloom. The yachts 
and vessels in the hay and in the river 
have their flags half-mast high; and 
the committee fur superintending the 
regatta, have resolved that it shall not 
take plaice this yeair. Mairiy rumours 
are uiluut us to the cause of this me¬ 


lancholy event; at present we forbear 
even to enumerate them. We subjoin 
a letter addressed*to us hy our worthy 
neiglil^ur, Caipt. Galt. Tlie unpre- 
temling, scuiuan-like spirit wliich per¬ 
vades it is honourable to his feelings, 
and we are sure it* will be read with 
interest. • , 

“ To ttie Editor of Oie Carnarvon Herald. 

“ Sill,—As you seem anxious to know 
the particulars of the melancholy loss <d' 
the Uothsay Castle, 1 \ake this ojijiurtu- 
nity of giving you wliut I think will turn 
out to be as ncair the truth as can ever 
come t(^ the knowledge of the jmhlic. I 
have my information from the tw'o sailors 
and a fire-inan saved, and it w'us given 
hy them at the Bull lim, Beaumaris, 
this afternoon, iii the jiresence of iSir 
K. BulUleley, iy.'v. Dr. lloward. Colonel 
Deshi isiiy, Cupl. Tiiduv, and several other 
gentlemen. It a|ipears, that after a long 
and tedious passage, she had got round 
the hnoy on tht*north end of the Dutch¬ 
man liaiik, and had jtroceeded iij) ilie nver 
as far astiie tower on Pullin Island ; when 
all at oiii;(‘ the steam got so low that the 
engine would not keep the vessel on her 
jiroper course. Aj this time she must 
have been much nearer (he hank than 
any on hoard supposed, for in a few mi¬ 
nutes she struck. Capf. Atkinson imme- 
ili.itely ordered the man aj^ the helm to 
jiiit the helm a starboard. The man re¬ 
fused to do so; hut put it to port. Tlie 
mate ]>erieiving this, ran aft and took the 
liehn Irom the mun^ and jiut it to stur- 
boiti'd ag.iin. In the mean time the ca])- 
taiy and some of the passengers got the 
jili up. No doubt ('apt. Atkinson did 
this intending to w'ear her round, anil 
bring lier head to the northward ■, hut, in 
my ojiinion, it could noU make the least 
diil’ereiice which way her head was turn¬ 
ed, as sill' was on a lee shore, and there 
was no steam to work liei* oft'. The na¬ 
tural tpieslion is, — Why was th(>re no 
steam? The lire-man sa)s, a deal ot 
water bad been finding its way into the 
I'essel all day, and some time before she 
got into tlie river, the bilge ]>unips were 
chouked ; when thT>. water in the hold 
overflowed the coals, so that in renew¬ 
ing the fires a deal of water went with 
the coals and slacked the fires, and 
this made it impossihle to keep the 
steam up. It appears to me that iimcli 
Idame rests ujani the firc-niau then in 
charge, in not giving notice tliat such 
was tlic case; for whei c the t cssel then 
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was, an anchor could hare held her in 
safety. From these circumstances there 
does not seem to have been any neglect on 
the part of the Captain or Pilot, for the 
vessel must have como fair into the dian- 
nel, and had the steam been kept up, no 
doubt she would have come in with per¬ 
fect safety. I took the Eclipse steamer 
to Pufhn Island this moaning, in order to 
render all the assistance in niy power. 
The greatest praise is due to the Beau¬ 
maris boat-men fur their prompt and un- 
^inching exertions in saving the lives of 
eighteen persons.; and two others owe 
their lives to . ■ — Williamson, Esq. of 
the Gampadora yacht, who, the moment 
that he heard of the calamity, went out 
with his boats, and had the good fortune 
to snatch those individuals from a watery 
grave; they were holding on to pieces of 
the wreck and drifting about in the bay, 
and could not have survivfd many minutes 
longer : the name of one of the gentlemen 
is Whitaker, from Bury, in Lancashire, 
an ironmonger. 1 picked u]) all the boats 
that had been out all the day trying to 
save lives and property, and towed them 
to Beaumaris, as the flood tide had made, 
and they could do no more good. They 
had picked up four bodies, two of -hem, 
the steward and his ;^ife (Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones), who were found lashed together 
to the mast, w'hicli was at a considerable 
distance from tbe’wreck. I trust, before 
you go to press, you will have more parti¬ 
culars about the bodies picked up, and the 
names of those saved. I saw fourteen 
dead bodies ; and all that were then known 
were the Rev. P. M‘Caity, JVlrs. Wilson 
of Bangor, M. Lucas, a young woman 
about twenty, and Ijord Derl»y’s stewi^rd : 
but Beaumaris was in such a state of con¬ 
fusion and distress, that it was impossible 
to get at the exact truth. Those who 
are saved think jthere must have been 140 
souls on hoard ; but I think, that will be 
Ibujid to far exceed the real number. It 
was most gratifying to see Sir R. Bulkcley, 
Mr. Boggie, and several other gentlemen 
whose names 1 do not know, foremost in 
endeavouring to secure the property float¬ 
ing about the bay, and picking up the 
dead bodies. I saw not the least symp¬ 
toms of any attempt ht plunder, which is 
so frequent on such occasions; but all 
seemed to vie with each other in saving 
the must trifling articles, and placing tliem 
in security. Such conduct, 1 trust, will 
be followed up on both sides the bay on 
this trying and aflecting occasion. 

“ I remain, Sir, yours respt!ctfully, 
Jamks 

“ Carnarvon, 19th August, IKil.” 


Recovery of a Portion of the 
Treasure sunk in the Thetis.—^ 
EJdtract of a Letter from a Naval Qffi- 
cer at Itio, dated May ,18;il ;— 

The difficult and hazardous enterprise 
in which (’apt. Dickinson of the Light¬ 
ning has been for some time engaged, 
h^ been attended, I am happy to sa^ 
with tolerable success. The circum¬ 
stances which led to this attempt, with 
its results to the present date, may be 
interesting to you. When the news of 
the loss of the late Thetis arrived at Rio 
Janeiro, Capt. Dickinson had just re¬ 
turned from the Pacific with a freight 
of 4.SO,000 dollars, and was in daily 
expectation of receiving orders to re¬ 
pair thither again. It, however, oc¬ 
curred to him, that the possibility of 
recovering some portion of the sunk 
treasure was w'orth considering, and 
although it was the general opinion 
that it was irrecoverably lost, his opi¬ 
nion was different, and he went t<» the 
Admiral and ofiered his services to at¬ 
tempt to get it up. The Admiral im¬ 
mediately accepted the offer, and gave 
him a sort of carte blanche to make 
what [ireparations he might think ne¬ 
cessary. 'W'’ith the prospect of another 
trip to the Pacific, whence he would 
certainly have returned with another 
freight, many of his friends thought 
him wrong, while others considered it 
a mad project without a chance of 
ultimate success. Capt. Dickinson, 
however, thought otherwise, and, ils 
things have turned out, lie seems to 
have had good ground fur his opinion; 
and accordingly, having determined on 
his mode of operation, he sailed for 
Cape Frio in the Lightning, where he 
arrived on the 3()th of January. It 
would scarcely amuse you to enter into 
a detailed relation of all his proceed¬ 
ings ; I shall, therefore, merely confine 
myself to saying that, nut having such a 
thing as a diving-hell or any other in- 
struQient at all suited to the purpose, 
('apt. Dickinson constructed one out 
of two of the metal water tanks be¬ 
longing to the ship, and this inacliine 
has been found to answer the purpose 
admirably. lie also erected a large 
derrick from the base of the cliff, which 
extends 178 feet over the sea, and 
from which the diving-hell is worked, 
lie has no little reason to he [H’oiid of 
this arrangement, as it is considered by 
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uU the naval men who have Been it, as 
a most extraordinary ]iiece of practical 
seamanship, and a very good specimen 
of mechai^am. The undertaking is 
one of great danger and difficulty, and 
his exertions have been laborious and 
unremitting. He has already succeed¬ 
ed in recovering ]»ronerty to tlje value 
of about 100,000 dollars. He is now 
removing some huge masses of ruck 
which have fallen in where the wreck 
is. Every part of the ship is entirely 
broken into such small fragments, and 
they are so scattered about,.that no 
estimate can be formed of the probable 
amount which he may be able tub re¬ 
cover. He is, however, e.\c.eeding!y 
sanguine, and his ow'ii personal efforts 
and exertions are not spared in endea¬ 
vouring to ensure success. 

Newly-Invented Pistol. — Wc 
have seen a |>istol on a novel construc¬ 
tion, the invention of Mr. Wilkinson, 
Ilunmaker, o." Pall-Mall, which, by an 
ingenious and safe contrivance, is 
formed to loud at the breach; each 
charge contains twelve balls or other 
missiles, which, on tlio dis<-harge of the 
piece, become dispisrsed to a consider¬ 
able extent in the line of fire. Our 
view of this justol has been but tran- 
scient, but w'e shall probably offei*some 
remarks upon it, with its full descrip¬ 
tion, in a future Number. In the 
mean time we give insertion to the 
inventor's estimation of its effects. 
“ 1st. It can be loaded and fired ten 
times in one minute, projecting at 
ea<>h discharge twelve missiles in one 
Injrizontal line, diverging laterally from 
twelve to eighteen feet, and vvithin an 
elevation of six feet, at the distance of 
.'10 or to yards. Each man disidiarg- 
ing TJU missiles per ininnte, 100 men 
in ten minutes are enabled to discharge 
120.000 missiles, eaidi equal in effect to 
an ordinary ]u,stol-baJl. Suppose that 
a squadron of 100 men charge an ene¬ 
my’s sipiadron of equal nundiers, and 
that 75 direct their aim so hadl}'^, that 
not one of their missiles took effect, 
there still remains HOO well-directed 
bullets at the first discharge; or even 
imagine it possible that only one in a 
hundred was efficient, 100 men in ten 
minutes could put 1200 hors tie nniihnf. 
2nd. A short rarhiiie, cajiable of being 
discharged with the same rapidity as 
the pistol, but iiropelling sixteen in¬ 


stead of twelve missiles, and particu¬ 
larly applicable to naval warfare, as 50 
men directing their ffre on the enemy’s 
deck, whfle the fire of fifty more was 
directed against the men up the masts 
and rigging, would in one minute pour 
a shower of 16,000 nfissiles over the 
whole vessel, thus rendering her* de¬ 
fenceless, Aq,d the boarding and cap¬ 
ture consequently easy and almost 
instantaneous." 

Capture efr another Slaver by 
THE Black Joke. —EjctraH of a Let¬ 
ter, dated His Majesti/s Ship Athol, 
Prince's Island, l.lf/t May 1831:—The 
Black Joli^, tender to the Dryad, CCom¬ 
modore Ilayos, after leaving Prince’s 
Island on the 20th ult. fell in with, on 
the 25lh, and captured the Spanish 
brig Marinerctta^ or, in English, the 
Little Sailor, with 1.03 slaves on hoard, 
after an action of five hours by moon¬ 
light. The Black Joke bad one killed 
and a few slightlj? wounded ; the Spa¬ 
nish vessel had three guns, 21-poinid- 
ers, more than the Black Joke, and 
the number killed and wounded were 
not exactly ascertained. W’e have 
.37 of the prisoners iif the Athol bound 
ft) Annabona. This action is consi¬ 
dered one of the best tlie Black Joke 
has had with slavers. The Plumper 
sailed this day for Sierra Leone from 
this place, with 80 of the slaves, who 
were sickly in the Spanish slavers, and 
were consequently landed at Fernando 
Po, but on the Plumper arriving there, 
rthey wjere end)arked on board her for 
a passage to Sierra Leone for adju¬ 
dication. The very severe firing of 
the two vessels caused such conster- 
natioii among them, that 27 slaves 
died in the action, and 17 slaves since; 
three of the slaves died onLonrd the 
Plumper on her* passiige Tiere. and 
three since; and 1 expect she will lose 
20 more before she lands them at Sierra 
Leone. M"e are bound to Aniiabuna, 
Ascension, and Lower Guinea; the 
Favourite is to windw'%ird,*Hiid we ex¬ 
pect to see her in six weeks. The 
Confiict is at Sierra Leone, the Dryad 
at Fernando Po—tenders cruising. 
Fernando Po has been very liealthy, 
and no man (a week ago) belonging 
to the establisbmoiit, was sick at the 
hospital. 

'Phe Appeakanci-. of a New I.s- 

LAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.— 
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The following singular account is 
translated from the Messager des 
Chambres: —Towards eleven o’clock of 
the 10th of July 1831, Capt. John 
Corrao, commander of the brig There- 
«ne, going from Trapani to Girgenti, 
in Sicily, at the distance of about 
twenty miles from Cape St. Mark, 
perceived at the distance of a gun¬ 
shot, a mass of water which arose sixty 
feet above the level of the sea, and 
presented a circumference of nearly 
400 fathoms : a smoke proceeded from 
it, exhaling an odour of sulphur. The 

S receding day, in the Gulf of Trois 
'ontaines, he had seen a great quan¬ 
tity of dead fisih and of black matter 
hoating on the water, and he heard a 
noise like that of thunder, which the 
C'ajttain attributes jtu a volcanic erup¬ 
tion. He continued his voyage to Gir¬ 
genti, and all the time that he was oc¬ 
cupied in ladin<r his ship, he saw' a thick 
smoke rise incessantly from the sjnne 
point, before which he arrived on the 
16th, on liis return from Girgenti. A 
new' spectacle was then presented to 
him, namely, a tract of lanil, of the 
same circumference as the mass of 
water which he had remarked in h'lS 
first passage. This island, (which we 
shall call Corrao, from the name of 
him who saw it formed,) is elcvated“ 
about twelve feet above the surface of 
the sea; it has in the middle a kind of 
plain and the crater of a volcano, 
whence a burning lava is seen to pro¬ 
ceed during the night. The i$,land 
bordered by a girdle of smoke. The 
sounding all around the island gives a 
depth of 100 fathoms; its latitude is 
37 degrees* 6 minutes north, and lon¬ 
gitude 10 degrees 26 minutes from the 
meridian^ of Taris. Such is the rela¬ 
tion of Capt. Currao himself, who en¬ 
tered the port of Marseilles the 30th 
of last July. This volcano has also 
been seen by several captains going 
from Malta and Tagunruc to Genoa: 
the pilot of the latter learned from u 
fisherman, that on the day of the erup¬ 
tion of this volcano he had seen a brig 
perish, and also a lishing boat, his cum- 
])anion; and that he considered his 
own escape miraculous. 

Ja'far.— An esteemed correspon¬ 
dent informs us of a report having 
reached Cairo, stating that Ja’far, a 
narrative of whose interesting adven¬ 


tures we published in former Numbers, 
had reached WadM, defeated his ene¬ 
my, and is now safely seated on the 
throne of his ancestors, tb which he 
was tlje rightful heir. We hope to 
cumpleteathe narrative of the adven¬ 
tures of this enterprisini' Prince by 
obtaining an account of his peregrina¬ 
tion from Mecca to Wadui. 

The Fkbkch Armv. —The follow¬ 
ing details are a summary of the 
reports made by Marshal Soult on the 
20th of February and 18tb of Mai'ch 
last. 

The General Staff . 3,819 

Gendarmerie . . 13,612 

Infantry of the Line . 201,431 
Artificers and disciplined Com- 


panics in the Departments 

16,728 

Light Infantry 

54.873 

Carabineers 2 regiments 

1,861 

Cuirassiers lo ditto 

9’.S20 

Dragoons 12 ditto 

12,336 

Chasseurs 18 ditto 

18,504 

Lancers 1 ditto 

1,026 

llus.snrs 6 ditto 

6,165 

School of Cavalry 

621 

Artillery 

36,382 

Engineers 

8,101 

liaggage Train 

.3,7(8 

Sedeutary Companies . 
Increase voted on the ntli 

5,936 


Jau. last to raise each re¬ 
giment of Infantry to a 
strength of 3(;20 non-com¬ 
missioned officers and pri¬ 
vates . . . 39,680 

Total amount of the army, 
after it shall have been en¬ 
tirely completed . 431,116 

The immber of horses is stated at 
91,797, of which 30,000 are required" 
for mounting the artillery, gendarme¬ 
rie, engineers, and train. The regu¬ 
lar estimate was fur 221,.530 men and 
44,191 horses; Soult has, therefore, 
increased the estimate hy 209,616 men, 
and 47,306 horses. The accession of 
resources thus acquired will have been 

t iurchased at a cost of 9,041,330/. ster- 
ing, and the following arc its most 
essential items. 

Cloth and Clothing . ,1:420,000 

Purchiise of 45,301 horses 
(19/. 2s. lOd. each) . 866,600 

Dishes, kettles, fvc. . 89,600 
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Lead and paper for car- 
tridj^es • • 51,000 

Muskets, 1,357,000 (of 
whirh 2 fti ,000 from Eng¬ 
land), m5,000 straight- , 

Bwords, 9000 sabres, pis¬ 
tols, lances, bayonets &c. 2,156,000 
Cannon, mortars, and ap- • 
pondages . . 157,280 

Gunp»)wder . _ . 35,400 

Fortifications at Paris and 
Lyons, (in other words, 
employment of the un- 
emi>l()yeil) . . • 600,000 

Pay and B|^stenance . 3,261,400 

Garrisons in the Morea and " 
at Algiers . . 379,000 

Detail or the French Army in 
THE Netherlands. — Coinmnndcr-in- 
(Mar-hal Gerard. 

Sto/f OJfin'j'ii —Lieut.-Gen. Saint- 
Cyr ilugues; Lieut.-Gen. Neigi'e; 
Lieut.-Gen. lla.\o; M. Delaneuville. 

First Dinsion of Infantry —Lieut.- 
Gen. Barrois. Majors-General M. 
llarlel, 20th Light Infantry (Colonel 
Genieau); 5th Jiegiment of the Line 
(Colonel Greard). M. llurel, Hth 
llegiinent of the Line (Colonel M. 
lilaingarnand); 33rd Regiment of the 
Line (Colonel M. llusson). ^ 
('urafrii. —Lieut.-Gen. Dejeau. Ma-^ 
jor»-Generdl M. Latour-Maubourg, 5th 
Ilragoons (t'olonel de Lafitte); 10th 
Dragoons (Clolonel Galzimalvirade). 
M. de lligny, 1st Light Dragoons 
((Colonel M. Pruca); 2ncl llussars 
(Colonel Ducroc de Chabannes).— 
Two batteries of artillery, a company 
of sapjiers, baggage waggons, &c. 

Second Division of Infantry. — Lieut.- 
Gen. Teste. Majors-General M. Po- 
ret de Morvan, 11th Heginieut of the 
Line (('olonel Sauset); 12th Ditto 
(Colonel Boarini). M. Tholos^, 39th 
Regiment of the Line (Colonel Limo- 
nier); 44th Ditto (Colonel Olhiguier). 
—T w o batteries of artillery, a comjiany 
of sappers, baggage waggons, &e. 

Third Division of Infantry. —Lieut.- 
Gen. Tiburce Sebastiani. Maj(irs-Ge- 
neral M. Christiani, 19th Light Infan¬ 
try (Colonel Plennault de Bertan- 
Court); 7th Regiment of the Line 
(Colonel Bcnicher). M. Georges, 25th 
Regiment of the Line (Colonel Ro.ssi). 
65th Ditto (Colonel Arnaud).—Two 


batteries of artillery, a company of 
sappers, baggie waggons, &c. 

Fourth^ Division of Infantry .— 
Lieut.-Gen. Hulot. Majors-General 
M. Heurion, 11th Light Infantry (Co¬ 
lonel de Lasbordes); 22nd Regiment 
of the Line (Colonel SMlex). M. Voi- 
rol, 19th Regiment of the Line (Colo¬ 
nel Mcsliii) • 58th Ditto (Colonel du 
Rocheret).— Two batteries of artillery, 
a company of sappers. 

Liyht Cavafy, 1st Brigade, detached. 
—M. de Lawoestine, Major-General, 
4th Light Dragoons (Colonel Bouve- 
rie); 5th llussars (Colonel Kleinen- 
berg). • 

Second Detached Brigade.—X)\ikQ of 
Orl(5aus, Major-General, 1st Regiment 
of llussars (Colonel I’ozac) ; 1st Lan¬ 
cers (Cololhel Br«).—A battery of ar¬ 
tillery. 

liesenn; of Cavalry. —Lieut.-Gen. 
Baron Gerard. ^Majors-General M. 
Merlin, 1st Cuirassiers (Colonel M. 
Sauvart-Bastoul); ith Cuirassiers 
(C.'olonel Schneit). M. Rabusson, 5th 
Cuirassjprs (Colonel Canuet ); 8th 
Cuirassiers (Colonel Roge).—A battery 
of artillery, baggagc*Waggons, &c. 

• Changes in the Stations of 
Corps since our laot.— 7th Hus¬ 
sars from Birmingham to CJoventry; 
11th Lancers from Cork to liallincol- 
lig; 1st Battalion Grenadier Guards 
from NVestminster to Kuightsbridge; 
2ud ditto from King’s Mews to Dub¬ 
lin ; 3rd ditto from Knightsbridge to 
' King’y Mews; 1st Battalion Cold¬ 
stream Guards from Windsor to the 
Tower; 2nd ditto from Portinan- 
street to Windsor; 1st Battalion 3rd 
Foot Guards from Dublin lo Portman- 
street; 2nd ditto from the Tower to 
Westminster; ISth Foot, reserve com¬ 
panies, from Bolton to Manchester; 
37th Foot, reserve companies, from 
Waterford to Voughall; 51st Foot 
from Corfu to Vido (Mediterrane.m); 
*52nd Foot at Halifax: 69th Foot 
from Fermoy to Cork*; 7rst Foot from 
York Upper Canada to Bermuda; 75th 
Foot, Reserve Companies, from De¬ 
von port to Plymouth ; 77tli Foot from 
V'oughall to Waterford; 82nd Foot 
on passage home from the Mauritius. 


• Ordered h(/ine. 
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ARRIVALS, SAILINGS, AND IN- 
CIDENTS JN THE Ft^EET. 

Portsmouth .—July 2Gili. Arrived the 
Ariadne, 211 , Ca])t. I’hilli])!;, from Lisbon. 

Sailed the Sarnarung, 28, Capt. Charles 
Pa^et, fur St. Michael’s. 

Aug. .'trd. Sailed the Ariadne, 28, 
Capt. Phillips, for Plymouth, to relit; 
and the Cracker cutter, Lieut. Roepel, 
for Cromarty Hay. 

Aug. 5th. Arrived the Rritanuia, 120, 
Capt. W. tl. 11. Johnstone, (with the Hag 
of A^icc-Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcuhii, 
K.C.R. late Commander-in-Chief in tlie 
Mediterranean,) from Malta, having left 
that i.sland on tlic 2 -lth <if June. 

Aug. Cth. Sailed tlie Victor, 18, Com¬ 
mander Ellice, and the Tweed, 20 , Com¬ 
mander Itertram, in, compafiy with the 
Duke of Portland’s Vacht, Pantitlcam, to 
try their rcspecti\'o rates of sailing. 

Arrived the Onyx, 10, Lieut. Dawson, 
from Rio Janeiro. '' 

Aug. Oth. Arrived the V’icUir, 18, 
Coiiiinauder Ellice, and the Tweed, 20, 
Commander Dertram, from the e.vperi- 
mentul cniiKC. * 

Aug. loth. Arrived the Eden, 28, 
Capt. W. F. M’. Owen, from South Ara^r 
rica, having sailed from Lima on the llth 
of January, from Valjiaraiso on tlie l.<th 
of January, from Coquimho on tlie 2 fitli 
of Fehniiiry, from Kio Janeiro, on the 
llth of May, from Bahia on tlie 27 th of 
May, from Periiamhnco, on the 8 t]i of 
June, and from Porto Praga, on the .'itli 
of July. 

Aug. Pith. Sailed the Recruit, Lieut.' 
T. Hodges, for the Downs. 

Aug. 15th. Arrived the Etna, sur¬ 
veying vessel, (’ommaiidcr Belclier, from 
the Coast of Africa, last from Cape Blanco, 
whence she sailed on llie 12th of July. 

Ang. I 8 th. Arrived the (iaiatea, 42, 
('apt. Chr.rles Najder, C.B. from the 
Western Islands- 

Aug. 20 th. Arrived the squadron, 
under the comniand of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Eduard Codrington,from the Downs. 

At Spitliejid—Britannin, Galatea, Rat¬ 
tlesnake, and Twfecd. In Harbour—Sjiar- 
tiate, Royal George, Wiuclic.ster, Imogeiie, 
Eden, .^.tiia, Onyx, Columbia. 

Aug. 28rd. Sailed the Rattlesnake, 
28, Capt. Graham, for South America. 

Aug. 25th. Arrived the Grasshopjier, 
18, Commander Erskiue, after njiw.trds 
of three years and a half service in Uie 


West Indies. She left Jam.aica on the 
28th April; Belir^: on the 7th May; Tam¬ 
pico on the 23rd June; and the llavaii- 
nuli on the 21st July. 4 

Aug. 27 th. The squadror under Vice- 
Admiral Sir Edward ('odrington, G.C.B. 
consisting of the ('aledouia, 120; Prince 
Regent, Asia, 84; Donegal, 78; 
Revenge, 78; Talavewi, 74; M'ellebley, 
74 ; Barham, 50; Alfreil, 50; Stag, 48 ; 
Chiratua, 28; Tweed, 20 ; Victor, 18; 
Royalist, 10 ; Cliuryhdis, 10, and Re¬ 
cruit, 10, from the Downs, anchored at 
St. Helens at six o'clock on the evening 
of the 2 i)th. Am] on the following morn¬ 
ing, at Sinthead—t’aleilouia, Prijice Re¬ 
gent, Britannia, Talavera, Wellesley, 
Revenge, Barham, Asia, Stag, Galatea, 
Alfred, Cura^uia, Victor, Royalist, and 
llecrnit. 

In Ilurhoiir—Spartiatc, Royal George, 
Winche.ster, Imogene, Tweed, .'Etna, 
Grasshopper, Onyx, Charyhdis, and (lo- 
lumliia steamer. 

Dd'nniiort .—Jnh 30lh, Ar."!\ed the 
Pearl, Com. Broughton, from the Squa¬ 
dron under Sir E. Codrington. 

Aug-. 1st. Sailed the Allred, 50, Capt. 
Mansell, to rejoin the evoliltlonary Sipia- 
droii. 

Aug. 2 nd. .Sailed the Dublin, 50, Capt. 
Lord .7. Townsheiid, for the South Ame¬ 
rican Station. 

Aug. 4th. Sailed the Pear], Com. 
Broughton, to the IVestward, on particu¬ 
lar service. 

Remaining iti Ilarnoaxe—Foiidroyant, 
Ariadne, Pylades, Aracline, Beagle, Viper, 
Plover, and Skylark Packets, Diligence 
and Supply Naval Transports. 

Forruju .—The St. Vincent, 120, (with 
the Hag of V'iru-Admiral Hon. Sir Henry 
llotham,) arrived at Malta on the With 
.Tune. The C^ordelia tirrived at Halifax 
from Newfoundland 24th .Time, and sailed 
28th ditto for the Mediterranean. The 
Columbine arrived at Jamaica from Bar- 
badoe.s 25tli May, and sailed 2 nd June i'or 
Cliagres. The Kangaroo and Hyacinth 
for Bermuda, and Pickle for a cruise, 
sailed from Nassau 21st May. The Chil- 
ilers from Portsmouth, and Eclipse from 
Falmouth, arrived at Madeira 1st July, 
and sailed again the stimc day, the former 
for Rio Janeiro, and the latter for 
Buenos Ayres. The Sparrowhawk arriv¬ 
ed at Port an Prince from Jamaiut 8 th 
June, and sailed again for J.'iniuica Mtii 
.June. Tlie Pallas arrived at Madeira 
from Plymouth llth July. Thu Rinaldo 
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iirrived at Rio from Falmoiitli 10th Juno, 
.inij sailfid from thonoe for llucnoR Ayros 
on I ho loth. The Argyle lrans]»ort arriv¬ 
ed at Rio Janeiro from Plymouth 24tli 
Alay, and saUed for New South Wales Jlrd 
Juiu>. The'Soiitiiamptoii, Driiizor, Suc- 
ci‘ss, ami Saffcllitc, were to sail fr<n« Trln- 
coimilee about the middle of March for 
ISoinlaiy, to lit out the Calcutta, new teak 
slii]i, 00 Thu squadron was in cx- 

colleiit healtli, and was to touch at Pundi- 
fhorry. 
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THE ARAIY. 

Waiirakt estaui.isiung a haii.y, 
instead of a weekly SE'J''1'X.E- 
JlfNT OF THE PAY OF SOLDIERS 
OK DRAGOON UVARDS AND DRA- 
OOUNS, and J'RESCnntINC CI'DiTAIN 
RULES WITH RESPECT TO THE 
PAY AND NECESSARIES OF SOLDIERS 
01 CAVALRY AND INFANTRY. —Dated 
i7th May lltJl. 

M'illiam R. 

AVIiereas it has heeii represente<l to 
i^s, that it would lie of adviiutage to Our 
service if the soldiers of Oiir re^jimcnis 
of dragoon puanls ami driijfoous were to 
rcceiie a daily instead of a weekly ijpttle- 
meni of ]iay, in like manner as is already 
(".liililislied uith r«‘spect to the soldier of 
infantry . M'c have tlierefore tlioujrht lit 
til order, that from ami after the date 
liereof, the msidne of pay and heer money, 
or ]i(|uor money, which may be due to 
.soldiers helongiuff to Our said refjimcnts 
of ilra^’oon gu.ards and draf(ooiis, after 
providinuf for the weekly stoppages on 
aiTonnt of messing and washing, and 
of articles for cleaning their clothing 
and iip]iiiintmeuts, the Ktop]i:tgc.s for ne¬ 
cessaries, and for such oilier stoiqiages 
as shall he duly aiithori’/.eil, not ex¬ 
ceeding the rHte.s hereimifter s|)ccified, 
siiaii he issued daily, at cording to the rate 
of ]»}iy to which eacli individual sliiill he 
entitled, and that tlie soldiers of Our .said 
regiments shall be accounted with monthly, 
in lieu of every two mouths, as heretofore, 
for the wei’kly Nto]>]>ages for iioce.ssarie8 
ilireeled by Our clothing warniiits to be 
made from their pay. 

It is Oiir further ]>le.asnre, that tlie 
sto|iji:iges to he made from the jiay of the 
soldiers of Our reginii'iits of dragoon 
guards, dragoons, and of Our regiments 
oi infantry of the line, shall in no ca.se 


exceed the following rates, unless at the 
request of tlie soldier himself, or hy the 
sentence of a court -martial ;— 

^ ’ Cavalry. laf. 

For messing ami 1 ^ ^ J jf 

washing • J ^ * 

For necessaries . . • 2 7i 1 0 

For articles for cleaning 
his clotliiug and ap¬ 
pointments, ^nd for 
any other charges to 
wliich the lojdicr is 
jiroperly liable . 

Total per week 8 0 7 0 

It is als^ Our further pleasure that, 
whenever the actual expenditure for mess, 
iiig and washing shall fall short of the 
sum prescribeil as the utmost extent of the 
stojipage for those serviiies, the surplus 
shall he adffed to (lie weekly pay of the 
soldier, ai d lie appi'opriatei) therewith in 
daily ]>aymeuts, unless the man shall be 
in (ielit, in which case the said surplus 
may, under the direT;tinii of the captain of 
hi.s troop or company, be aiqilied towsirds 
the liijuidatioii of sncli debt. 

And in ctise the daily .settlement shall 
not he practicable in any instance, in con¬ 
sequence of the ahseneg of the soldier on 
flfi'liingh, in hospital, on guard, on escort 
duty, or otherwise, it will be the duty of 
the eajitain of tlie troop or company to 
^take care that the dtiily jiaymeot be re¬ 
sumed us early as possible. 

The arrears of daily iiay due to the sol¬ 
dier, shall be paid to him immediately on 
rejoining, nr shall he distributed in daily 
payments together with tlie pay of the 
•iHM'eedipg period, or shall he otlierwise 
apjilieil to his benefit, as the said captain 
shall judge most lit, according to circum¬ 
stances. 

In cases in which soldierstmay he ex- 
JK-Tteil soon to lequire any expensive ar¬ 
ticle of necessaries, it will rest with tlie 
cajitain of the troiqi or I’omjiafly to jilace 
him under the regulated stoppage (luring 
the month ]iri<ir to tlie delivery of sucli 
article, in order that, the soldiiT may not 
be tlirmrn too largely into debt at any 
one time. ^ ^ 

Ami for the due jieriormance of these 
arraiigi'inents, this slmll be to all persons 
wiioin it dotli or may concern a sulinaent 
warrant, antliority. and direction. 

(liven at Our Court, at St. .laines's, 
this 17tli Day of May, 18111. in tlie First 
Year of Oiir Rcigii. 

Ily His Majesty’s. (loium.Tml, 

IJ. Parnell. 
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1S6 GRNlilRAL ORDBRS, CISC&LaRS, &C. 


Estzsiatsb DrSTBiBUTiOK of the Daily Pay, &c. of a Private Soldier of Rcgii- 
lar Cavalry and Infantry respectively, riiowing the utmost extent of the Stoppages 
to which M is liable by Regulation. 


1 





i 


CAVALRY. 






For the Soldier when not under Stoppa|eB for Necessaries, fitc. 


• 

• 

Not enfltled to 

Entitled to Addltlonnl Pay. 

• 

Additional Pay. 

After 10 Years. 

After 17 years 


Daily 

Hate per 

Daily 

Rate per 

Daily 

Rate per 


Rale. 

Week. 

Rate. 

Week. 

Rate. 

Week. 


BQ 

s. d. 

BQ 

m 

Hi 

a. d. 

Stoppage for Messing and Washing, not to exceed 

HR 

ff 10 

Ibb 

« 10 


a 10 

Hesldue of Pay, &c. . . 


3 0 


4 1 

(T 8 

4 8 

Total Weekly Amount of a Soldier’s Pay and Beer > 

H 


■ 

0 11 


■ 

Money, or Liquor Money.) 

■ 


■ 


• 

For the Soldier when'undiffr Stoppages for Necessaries, &c. 


Stoppage fur Messing aiffl Washing, not to exceed 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

A. d. 

. . 

a 10 

• • 

5 10 

• • 

5 in 

Stoppage for Necessaries. 

• • 

2 ri 

• s 

2 7J 

• . 

2 Ti 

Stoppage for any other Debts whatsoever . . 

• • 

0 3} 

a . 

0 al 

a • 

0 ai 

Residue of Pay, dec. 

m 

0 7 


1 2 


1 9 

• 

Total Weekly Amount of a Soldier’s Pay and Beer 2 


0 4 


0 11 

■ 

10 a 

Money, or liquor Money.) 

• 



■ 


titfaStby. 


For the Soldier when not under Stoppages for Necessaries, &c, 



Not entitled to 

Entitled to Additional Pay. 

* • 

• 

Additional Fay. 

After 7 years. 

After 14 years. 



Rate per 
Week. 


Rate per 
Week. 

Daily 

Rate. 

Rate per 
Week. 

Stoppage for Messing apd Washing, not to exceed 
Residue of fay, dec.. 

a. d. 

• • 

0 4i 

8. d. 

4 14 

2 ri 

8. d. 

0 HI 

A d. 

4 Hi 
3 2i 

m 

m 

Total Weekly Amount of a Soldier’s Pay and Beer ) 
Money, or Liquor Money.) 

• * 

T T 

s • 

8 2 

1 

8 0 

^Foi^the Soldier when under Stoppages for Necessaries, &c 

• 


Stoppage for Messing and Washing, not to exceed 

Stoppage for Necessaries. 

Stoppage for any other Debts whatsoever 

Resldne of Pay, dec.. 

A d. 

a a 

0 • 

• • 

0 1 

8. d. 

4 14 
1 e 

0 fl|l 
0 7 

8. d. 

• a 

« • 

s • 

0 2 

8. d. 

4 14 
1 6 

0 fli 
1 2 

s. d. 

• « 

a • 

0 3 

a. d. 

4 14| 
1 6 

0 0^ 

1 0 

Total Weekly Amonnt of a Soldier's Pay and Beer > 
Money, or Liquor Money.J 

* • 

T 7 

■ • 

8 2 

a • 































COURTS- 

CZRCVLAB. 

War-Office, June Ist, 1831. 
Sitt,—With reference to the memo¬ 
randum of the General-Commanding-in- 
Chief, dated^6th February last, directing 
that officers ordered from one station to 
another, and who are entitled to ajijdy for 
trarelling expenses under the existing re¬ 
gulations, shiill, in every practicable case, 
proceed by steam-vessds or steffin-car- 
riages, I am directed by the Secretary-at* 
War to acquaint you, that in cases in 
which officers travel as therein directed, 
the actual necessary expense only will be 
allowed, and that the allowance of nine- 
pence a mile granted by Article 330 of 
the explanatory directions of 20th No¬ 
vember last,*will be limited to those jour¬ 
neys which cannot be performed by steam 
conveyance. " 

At certain stations, contracts for steam 
conveyance have been made with the Se- 
cretary-at-War, the terms of which may 
he learned on application at the district 
paymaster's office, and in these instances 
that rate of passage only, which has been 
contracted for, will be allowed in the ac¬ 
counts. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
Officer commanding. h. Sulivak. 


# CIRCULAB. 

War-Office, June 6th, J831. 

Sm,—I am directed by the Secretary- 
at-War to acquaint you, that a contract 
has been entered .into with Mr. Joseph 
Adams, agent for the London, Leith, 
Kdinburgh and Glasgow Shipping Com¬ 
pany, for the passage and victualling of 
soldiers and their families from the River 
Thames, to certain ports in North Bri¬ 
tain, and to Berwi^-upon-Tweed, and 
also from those ports to the river Thames, 
for one year, ending SOth April 1832, at 
the rates under-identionCd. 


Soldienand Childrcnfrom Children 


their wives. 

Ito 14 yean. 

under 1 yr. 


Sm 

«. 

d. 


Inverness 

30 

15 

0 

Free. 

Alierdeen 

21 

10 

6 

Ditto. 

Dundee 

20 

10 

0 

Ditto. 

Leith 

20 

10 

0 

Dittof 

Berwick - 

25 

12 

6 

Ditto. 


I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
L. SuLiVAir. 


Abstract of Gekerai. Orders, 
Warbabts and Circvlaub. 

Jan. 14th, 1831.—Qircular to Colonels 


MARTiAL. 1427 

of militia laments respecting 

&C. . 

Feb, 2ttd.—Circular to Cdonds .of mi- 
litia regiments, respecting tbe establish¬ 
ments of their corps, the training, &c. 

Feb, 16th.—Circular to officers com¬ 
manding cavalry corps, authoriKing bills 
for the purchase of trora horses, to be 
drawn at three days* yght instead thirty 
days* sight.. • 

June 1st.-JOrcular to officers command¬ 
ing, enclosing His M8je8ty*B Warrant of 
17th of May last, establi^ing a daily in¬ 
stead of a weekly settlement of the pay.ef 
soldiers of dragoon guards and dragoons ; 
and prdscribing certain rules witli respect 
to the pay and necessaries of soldiws of 
cavalry andenfantry. (Watrant inserted 
in this Number.) 

June Ist.—Circular to officers command¬ 
ing, respecting the new form of certificate 
to be given ^y the senior officers of troops 
when on boa^ traneports, as to the num¬ 
ber of persons and horses conveyed and 
receiving rations. 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

A Court-Martial wRs held on board 
tile Royal Yacht, William and Mary, at 
Woolwich, on WedneBdt^,»the 3rd ulto. 
for the trials of Lieut. Buchanan, com- 
■mander of His Majesty's SteRm-Vessel 
Pluto, Mr. H. Davis, the Second Master, 
and Mr. R. Powell, the Pilot, for running 
down a barge off Gillingtree Point, Erith 
Reach, on the 25th of July, when all on 
,|)Qard, four persons, perished. The follow¬ 
ing officers compo^ the Court:—Vice- 
Admiral Sir J. P. Beresford, K.C.B. Pre¬ 
sident ; Captains Warren, BuUen, Tobin, 
and Plumridge. The examination of wit¬ 
nesses continued till seven h’dock, and 
the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury was 
put in, when the Court adjourned till the 
following rooming. The Court re-assem¬ 
bled on Thursday, the 4th, and after all 
the evidence had been produced, decided 
that the accident arose from the ignorance 
of Ridiard Powell, the pilot, and that no 
blame was attached to Lieut. Buchanan 
or Mr. Davis, the Second Master t they 
were accordingly acquitted. 


A Court-Martial was' held on Satn^ 
day, the 6th of August, on board His 
Majesty's Royal Yacht, ^ William uid 
Mary, at Woolwich, consisting of Vice- 
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COUftTS-MiVRTIAl 


Admiral Sir J. P. Bevesford) Bart. K.G B. 
President, Captains Warrtii), C. BuUen, 
O. Tobin, and J. H. Pliuaridge, to in¬ 
quire into the ciicumstanoeB of the Me¬ 
teor having^ on the atid 2Cth of July last, 
oompdled the Harlequin, Mai^gate steam- 
poNllBet, to pun ashore near l>eii||tford, to 
aVoud being run down by ^e Meteor, 
dius endangering thp lires af His Ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects on board the Harlequin; 
and to try Lieut. W. fi. ^^ons, Com¬ 
mander of the said Meteor, Mr. John 
Alexander M'Kar, the Secimd Master, 
and Mr. Beckethne Pilot%>f the same, for 
their conduct respectively on the occasion. 
The order for the assembling of the' Court 
having bwn read by the Judge Advocate, 
the members of the Court swcm, and the 
usual pr^minaries goae through, the ex¬ 
amination of witnesses commenced. 

Michael i^bbatd sworn and examined. ’ 
—He'was S^nd Mate of th^ l|arlequin 
Steam-Padtet, commanded by Capt. Cor- 
byn. Be was on board the Harlequin on 
iSiesday, the 26th of July last, when she 
was on her voyage from Margate to l 4 >n- 
don. Off Deptford he*observ^ a Govern¬ 
ment steam*vessel coming down.. She was 
about half-a-niile distant when he first 


happened. The Government vessel was 
altout 200 yards a-head when he first saw 
her; he heard the riiouts of the captain 
and pilot, who were on the top of the 
j^dle-boxes, calling to the pS^ns mi 
board the Meteor to port their helm. 
The Meteor appeared to him' to continue 
her oourso, and a gentleman who stood by 
him said they had better run aft, as they 
would in contact, and by that time 
the vessel had run on shore, and the Me* 
teor just escaped striking the quarter of 
the Harlequin. The Meteor appeared to 
him to come from the centre of the river 
towards the Uarlewin, wliich was all the 
time nesf the uorui shore. There was a 
great de^ of angry feeling on board the 
Ilrwriequin at the time the aficident hap¬ 
pened, as it was stated tliat the Govern¬ 
ment steam-vessel was the same that ran 
down a barge on the previous day, when 
four lives were lost, and it was with that 
impressj|m that himself and the other pas¬ 
sengers orew up the statement and for¬ 
warded it tq the Admiralty. He had since 
discovered ]liis mistake, and was happy that 
he had got rid of that feeling. 

By the Court—Steam-vessels are some¬ 
times forced to mn aU over the river to 


saw her on the larboard bow. Witness 
• was at the wheel with the other mate 
when directions laere given to port the 
hdna, which was dcme to clear the Mec 
teer; but not being able to accomplish 
the pUof purpt^y ran her on shoi^ 
in order to prevent the vesseb coming in 
contact. When on shore, the Meteor 
passed within three or fonr yards. We 
were on shore on tihe north sidd (thfi 
Essex bide.) 

By the Court.—It wanted about an 
hour and,a half to high water. We were 
goiu^ im with the ti& at the rate of mght 
or lune^notMa hour. The Meteor was 
coming dowauh^Dst the tide; eould nqt 
say at wlutt4)l^u|he was going, but not 
very fast. If Is not usual when the tide 
favours a vessel to run her close in shore 
into the efidy tide; vessels going againit 
the tide gedetdlly keep in shore. I do 
, not know what object thei^‘'was in going 
inside the Meteor and the shore^ but oiriy 
to dear her. < < 

Aprindhd placed was here produced, 
tKgoed ** Crowder, Mayor,” ordering that 
a^feam-vesselb should'slacken their speed 
when off the east wing of Gre^|||irii'h Hos¬ 
pital, and not go faster than nnxr miles 
with the tide, and six miles against it. 

Colonel Marcus Bereaford, AI.P. sworn 
and exaidaed .—Be was a passenger on 
board the Harlequin when the accident 


r t out of die way of each other. There 
no r^ular guidance for steam-vessels 
passing eadh oAer. The pilots generally 
wave to each other. There qpis a brig at 
anchor in the middle of the river. The 
river *8 about a quarter o( a iffile broad 
I where the accident happened. The Har* 
lequin could not go between tbe Meteor 
and the Inig ; there was no room. 

Lieut. Symons bring called upon for 
bis defeucef'put in a writtem statement, 
which was read to the Conft, and was 
negriy as frilows:—After a service of 
thirty.four'years in his Majesty's navy, 
this was the first time in his lim he had 
been called upon to answer for his conduct 
before a roi^-martiol. That this mis- 
firittone had not been through his fault he 
should bo able to prove, he hoped, to the 
'satisfaction of the Court; and, feeling 
himself innocmit, he could not but rejoice 
that he was allowed to do so befin-e such 
impartial judges. The cbaige against him 
wjw, that he had navigated his vessel in 
an improper manner—in substance, thab 
he M^by perverse manage&pnt forced 
the Harlequin to run ashore to avoid the 
destruction of Hiat vessri and her pas¬ 
sengers. The oiroumstances were briefly 
these:—The Met^r, which he had i^e 
honour to command, was gring down the 
river against the flood-tme, dose along 
the Essex shore. Off Deptford they met 
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the Harlequin eomiBg up, Che tide 
in her fhrour. He Mnr at wit po oo(!a* 
■ion to interfen; but an (he veiieia 
proaohed ttoh other, he law the Harle* 
i |iiin attetmting to pwM in shote. Then 
was no oblbde wh^cnrer to piWbut that 
yessel ftum keeping out id the tide. On 
his part it was verf imnteterial { but, feel¬ 
ing that it was not too late for tUb^Harle- 
qoin to pass outside, while the Meteor 
wimld have run a great riih, and if a 
edlision had taken plaoe, he should have 
incurrad all the resjwnsibilitp, he instant¬ 
ly stopped the en^ne, and took great 
cradit to himsrff for peerenting an acci¬ 
dent of a nuMe serious nature froin the 
effects of the mismanagement of the Har¬ 
lequin. He felt reluOtant to say^ang 
thug in Us oam behalf, but no person 
that was acquainted with him would sup¬ 
pose that he had any intention of doing ^ 
any injury to the Harlequin an^Uer pa*-' 
aengers. . He Imd been h Lieutenant in 
the nary twenty-six years. He fras lower- 
deck male of toe Victory at rite memora¬ 
ble battle of Trafalgar, and the day after 
the battle he was made « Lieutenant. 


so legigin riteamallTeasel he commanded, 
with a oroVd of passengars, add being 
devoted to the pxecrieal study ot riie 
power arid appliedrioa of steam at sea, 
under^ all dmimetanoei of adyerse and 
yidlent *irei^her, 1 had an oppctrtonity of 
oonrinurflp. observing Lieut. Symons, and 
a man more efiUsieat to hie peeuliardpties, 
of mere calguess, flrmnesl, and jui^ent 
in the performance of t^mn, 1 cannot imSE'- 
gine. He q>peared to me, ffom what I 
saw, siiunilarij cqneiderato and hiunane, 
not onl^tb those undei^im, bqt to others, 
and it was imconseqqenoa of thote quali- 
that I formed a Iriebdahip with this . 
excellent old sailor. Inregret mnch his 
miafortuntl^n having his oonduet brought 
forward on this ooi^ea,—not that } jsp* 

»urehend any gaOt will be eeUddiBlied, but 
the numeroua accidents wnkh have re¬ 
cently ofecun^ w^‘Bteam-vnwels have 
' ^ery*natnrall^ rrf^ a '||eeliiig ri»t ope, 
rates prejudicially to any one whose name 
is associated with them. 

, 1 remain ^ours sinoerely, 

“JoHK Malcoxh/’ 

“ To Sir J'k P. Beresfor^ K C.B.’* 


He did not mention this as a ^t, but it Capt. Fisher, the harbour-master, stated 
was a dpcumsta^ he was Ju^ p^d of that Lieut. Symons was a most careful - 
in sharing the honours of thal glonona xnan. 

day. Unta the pr^t timq hhhad ac^ WilUam Burdoh stated that there was 
without repoa^j ^ ^ never injured a room for six or eight ships between the 
human u ^s life, nor had ever a Hateor affd the bnj in the^iddlo the 
™n Bufl»wl jumshment on bis ac«)up. ri,,ar. yhe Harlequin ought .to have 
The nature of the charge agunst lum •kept out m the sttpatn. * > 


caused these observations, and he trusted 
the Court would excuse any thing he had' 
■aid whidi might be considered irrelevant 
to the matter in question.’^ ' 

Sir John Beresford here stated that be 
had received a letter from Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, bffering toattend the Court-martial, 


Cape. Wm. Jones, R N. spoke toUeut. 
Sraogp's rfiar^er. He>h^ the hi||heit 
este^ foe )um, and haq served with hip ip 
t^l^orthSea; hownsa'most kind-hbarted, 

diumaiiG^maii, 

The Court was then clOated^ nhd on its 


. * 1 _ 


** My Bear Sir John,.-J have received 


■noma oe srat tor mm. 8irJohigiermfcitdth«iit|itoandsaid,— 

jwtion to have toe letter •fWd to n hard prerided attnany 

Court. It ran as follows^ ^ ''C(||^’-inarrii^*l«ut hevqr'Ut where I 

My Bear Sir John,.-J have received ,had ^greater satisfaetiqp. in leCiiming his 
a note from Lieut. Symons, of toe Meteor, sword to an ofBoirf. I hajto not had the 
informing me of his being about to be < hondhr bf your jwsqiiidntni^ before, but I 
tried by a court-martial for running thl^\ shall eumyg|! 0 p«^prward,liaf\«vtfiegreatest 
Harlequin steam-packet on shore, and pleaquio in hdlling qpd vqlcnping pop 
dangering the lives of toe jMssengri^of an ofiaer Md a fttiegth whose l%h oba- 
that vesM. He wishes to call npra^e iptef fm o^very imd corrMt. contact faai 
to speak to his omdopt whbn eqmmsnding been fufiy rnyv-qd riiil day, and has come 
toe Meteor during the twenfr-two di^ J out of tlta mqutry without a blemish or 


shall eumyjpupoc^ward, liaf\«vtfif> greatest 
pleaauib m hrflingqpdvqlcftaing pop A' 
an ofiaer Md a fttieuto whose mgh oba- 
ipter fm o^verr imd CbrrMt. contact faai 
bwn fufiy mprad riiil day, and has come 
out of tlta uqutry without a blemish or 


toe Meteor during the twenty’-two di^ J out of thiRi inquiry without a blemish or 

WHS on board that steamer, on my passage ][-vhe^li(^teBt stain.” ' 

from Malta to Flymouriri I shall, if ps-* Ideut. Symofis an^ Mr.Jkl^Ka'y toes 

Bible, attend to give toe testimony,resiimad tbriv swords, and toe Court 

desires; but, if aoddents prevent sie^ I dissolved. 

write this to state, tha^ bang cooped up 
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PROMOTIONS & APPOINTMENTS. 
NAVY. 

PROMOTIONS. 

OoMAKOBBS—> J. Uoom (ntii«d>i Conrall 
Wdutts. 

LikUTBHARTS—A. M^wird, J. Tnllbrdi Hio- 
mai F> Bird, W. H.Iotaiuton. ^ < 

PoRSBR—R. Chapman. 

APPQINTlt^ENTS. 

Cartains— 4. Plnmridgh, to the Miaefctcnne; 

G. Rennie, to fiie Mb ; Henry F. Pogson, to be 
Inipecting dommaMor of the Cntiert and Coait- 
Gnard Boats ‘bn the coait of Wal^ to reilde at 
MiUbrd. 

CoMVAiMDBRS— Heringham (pro Mw- 
to the Talavan; J. Laws, to Sie Cniiier; . 
J. Parker, to the Satellite; M. Mfee (aeti|ig), to 
the Bonthampton; f. 0|^e, to the Ilia. / 

IdlDTRNANTS—'F. HottOn BOd the ifoU. H. 
Keppel, to the Magiclenpe ^ H. Fltnnaqricc, 
to Ae Revenue cmiaer Nimrod; T. Moore (act- 
*■8). to the Crocodile; Thomaa Barnett, to the 

Meteor Snrveying-Veiiel;-Rug, to the Dub. 

lin; H. ShiHnberg, to the Rapid; T. Eyton, 
W. F. Young, and J. O. Dick, to th^Biitannla; 
— Thorpe and Owen Stanley, to the Kent; 

Ellia, to the PtArii; R. Welrfa, to the Hya> 
cinth; 1. Adams, to the Alfred; W. D. Paget, k. 

Dixon, and-(Airey,tu the Iiis; Q, M. Hunter, 

to the Racchone; I%ilip Hut, to the Warspite; 

H. P. Deichamps, to the Lightning}- C. Pyboii. 
Ladd, to H. M. Packct-brig Skylark; B. Haynes, 
to the Galatea; T. Michell, to the Etna; R. W. 
Hethcrell, to Uie Ariadne. Tp, the Coasl-Gnard 
Service—G. Read, B. MainwaHng, H. L. Parry, 
W. Luce, T. f^nclUoB, C. Westbrooke, R.'Nap- 
per, W. Hay, N. H. Jones. C. Tdby, of thg. 
Ordinary at Plyutontb, to the oat-^nsion of 
Greenwich Hospital, vice l^^gle, dec.; M. Trit- 
ton, to the Ordinary at Plyinonth, vice TUby. 

Mastbr— Rpown, to H. l/T. Pa<iket-brig 

Skylark. * * 

StrROBosra—W. Price, to ‘the UNs; T^lliain 
Peattie, to pie Magtcienue ;* ^Uiialn BothR^lI, to 
the Tweed; B. M'Avoy, to the Pyladei; D. 
Conway, to be Sur^jcon of the Otdini^ at Chat- 
hun; ML W. Rbfehe, M.D. to the Ajriadne. 

, * V 

AssiaTAMT-^OBOhONa—G. M'Laggn,, to the 
Magleienne $ «6. Incledon, to the Lyr#^ James 

Rae, to the Plntif Steam.Vesael} -Pa;^, tb 

the Alfred; NathaniA Reeve, <ta Hi M. Parket- 
brlg Skylark; H. WilUami, to U.M. Paeket-brig 
Lyra; W. WeWright and J. Ei OdodrUge, to ttie 
I^al MvRal Haslai; Thomas GiMlon, to the 
Igia*'jpNnirhead, to the Dryad; Jcdin Baird, to 
tim Cmnsna; James Mb Alsster, to the ^tna. 

f 

^^URttBB—J. Taylor (h), to the Hagicienne; 

' B. Chapman, to the FavonrJte; J. Williamson, 
to tha Ids. 


ROYAL MARINES. 
AFPOINTMENTS. 

CARTAiM»John Evans Jones, to^e Isis. 

Sbcoi^Libotbmart— W. M'Oonald Rea, to 
the Us. 


ARMY. 

DOWNIMG-STREET, Jolt tS. 

The King has been pleased tb appoint Colonel 
Sir Evan Mnrrmy Macgregor to be Governor and 
CommandAr-in-Chief of the Idand of Dominica. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Lient.. 
Colonel Aretas William Young to he Lientcnant- 
Govemor ot Prince Edward's Island, in the Gnlf 
of St. Lawrence. 


WAR OFFICE, Jolt se. 

4 

2nd Regt of Life Gds.—>Lient. Charles Clarke, 
to be Capu |v p. vice Davidson, who ret. 

2nd Regs, of Dr. Gds.-.Lient.-Gen. James Hay, 
to be Col. vice Gen. Loftns, dec. 

dth Dr. GdSff—Lient-Col. John Slade, to be 
C(d. vice His Royal Highness Leopold G. F. 
Prince of Sane Cohnrg of Saalield. 

8th Regt. of Light Drs.— Cor. Frederick Shc- 
well, to he Adjt. vice WlUtam Young, who res. 
the Adjntanejr only. 

12th Light Drs..—Richard Chatonar, gent, to be 
Cor. by p. vice Coleman, who ret. 

14til Regt. of Foot.—Ueut Dickens Mark 
Haslewood, to be Capt. without p. vice Bertrand, 
dec. 

• 37th Foot.—Iient.-Gen. Hon. Alexander Dufi, 
from 03nd Re^. th be Col. vice Gen. Sir Charles 
Green, dec. 

58tb Ditto—Major Henry John Ricketts, from 
the Rj|-j|MlFiGatt Colonial Corps, to be Major, vice 
Darley, prom. 

02nd Ditto.—Licnt.-Gen. Sir John Hamilton 
Dalrymple, Bart, to be Col. vice Ucn.,Daff, app. 
to the command of the 37th Regt.; Aw.-Surg. 
4'ames‘Wilsan, M.D. from the 58th Regt. to be 
AMeSnrg. vice 6«don, dec. 

08th Ditto.—Caiit. John Peach, from h. p. to 
be Capt. vice Johh Gonid, who exc. rcc. diff. 

* Rl. African Col. Corps.—Major James Ming* 
ston, from h. p. of the Corps, to be Major, vice 
, Ricketts, app. to 58tb Regt. 
g >R1. Mewfoiindland Veteran Companies.—Lient 
Jatpes Parsons Berry, from h. p. of 10th RegL tc 
be U(!ht. vice O'Fafrel, prom. 

’Dnittacbed.—Uent. John O'Parrci, from Rl 
Mewftwndlapd Vet. Companies, io be Capt. o 
Inf. wRhoot p. 

Garriioa.—liieat.-Gen. Sir Francis Tboma 
■ Hammond, G.C.H. to be Lieut.’Governor o 
Edinhar^ Castle, vice Lient-Gen. Hay, app. t 
the RooimBUd of the Xnd Or. Gdi.. 

«Brevet.—Major William Greene, of the R 
Art. to be Lleat.-Col.*in the Army. 
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WROmnom ANP APPOtlJ^TMENTS. 


To be M«^|or« In tbe Ani^*—CnRt Henqr 
Robert BoUoclc, of the lit of life Ode.; 
Capt. G. A. Reid, of the Sod of life Gda. 

Memoranda.—Tbe prom, of litent. Hailewiod, 
from tbe 14|h Regt. to the Vnattaetaed rank of 
Capt. ar ata^ in the Gaaette of tbe ^gth Inat. haa 
not taken plfbe. • 

The Chriattan namea Of Ctmiet Lnmlt^^'of the 
7tb ligiit lira, are Richard George. 

Tbe Chriatian namea of Sec.-Ueat. dtforrla, of 
the 00th Regt. are John Armine. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. July 30. 

Rl. Regt. of Artillery.—Firat-lJent. Heniy 
Hough, to be Sec.-Capt. viee Carter, dec.; Sec.* 
Lieut. Edmund Malone St. John Jephaon, to be 
Furat-lieut. vice Hough; 8ec.-Licat. Harcoart 
Popham, to*be FiratUent. vice Mndge, dec.; 
Qr.*maa.-Serjt. William Matthcwa, to be Qr.-maa. 
vice Hill, ret. « 

■ To be Sec.'lieota.—Gent. Cadet John Henry 
FrancUyn, vice Tamer, prom.; Gent. Cadet 
Henry Thomaa Fyera, vice French, prom.; Gent. 
Cadet Gloceater Gambler, vice Sbnttleworth, 
prom.; Gent. Cadet F^ancla Seymour Hamilton, 
vice Bingham, prom.; Gent. Cadet ^ward Wal¬ 
ter Crofton, viee T. U. Walker, prom.; Gent 
Cadet Henry Stanley M’CIintock, vice Dupait, 
prom.; Gent. Cadet Samnel Philip Townaend, 
vice Low, prom.; Gent. Cadet Robert French 
Hendcock, viee Ifataon, prom.| Gent. Cadet 
Powiie Ellia, viee Cockborn, proub'; .Gent. Cadet 
Robert Wynter, vice Coombe, prom.; Gent. 
Cadet Hemy Hotham, viee MarUand, prom. 

Corpa of Rl. Engineera.—Sec.-Ltent. Henry 
Jamea,to be F^rat lieat. vice Dixon, rea. 


WAR-OFFICE, Aijo. 3. 

1st Regt. Life Gda.—Hon, Francis Artlinr Gor¬ 
don, to be Cor. and Sob-Licut. by p. viee Anger- 
stein, app. to the 24th Regt. 

2nd Ditto.—Capt. John Atkinson, from h. p. of 
Royal York Rangers, to be Capt. uid|(<,iPherIes 
Clarke, who exc. 

14th Regt. irf.Foot.—Capt. Peter Valentine 
Wood, feom h, p. of Rifle Brigade, to be Paymas. 
vice Johns, dec. 

24th Fool.—-Cor. and Sidi-Lieot. Frtiderick 
Angerateiu, from the 1st Regt.-Of Life G<Ib. 

Ens. by p. vice Barnard, who ret. 

23th Ditto.—Surg. Edward Tedlie, from the 
88th Regt, to be Surg. vice Samuel Bell, M.D. 
who ret. on the h. p. of tbe Regt. de Meiiron. 

OBth Ditto.—Surg. Thomas Bourchier, from 
h. p. of the Regt. de Meuron, to be Surg. vice 
Tedlie, app. to tbe 2Sth Regt. ,* 

Rifle Brig.—Major Arthur Marquis at Donro, 
from h. p. to be Miyor, vice William Jblmiton, 
who exc. rec. the diC 

Brevet.—r Lieat. Ambrose I^ne, on h. p. of flSIh 
Regt. to be Sub-Inapector and Diatrlot-AdjuUnt 
of the Militia in Prince Edward's Irtand, with tbe 
rank of Capt. while so employed; lieut. Count 
Donly Rankin, on b. p. of sth Regt. to be Sub- 
Inspector and Dfs.>Adjt. of the Militia in Palace 
Edward’s laiandt, with the rank of Capt. while so 
employed. * 


Hoip. $.taff—-Hosp.-Aas. Horatio Nelson Hoi 
deb, feotiT h. p. to be 8taff-Aas.-Su«g. viee Torrie, 
app. to lat Foot. '' 

Mem.—^llie removid of Aas..8arg. Henry Car- 
line, from 8Bth Regt. to 62 nd Foot, smted to have 
taken place on the 18th of June 1830, lias not 
taken place. 

The haif-pay of the onder mentioned eficera has 
been cancellad front the Isf of July 1831,'incln- 
aive, npon the receipFof a commpted allcyrauce 
for their coma 

I>ep.-Com.-Gdta. Charles Porc^; Dep.-Asi.- 
Com..Gen. Whitefooed, 

AUWST 9. 

i • 

2nd Regt. of Life Gda.—Lieut. John Kinloek, 
to be Capt. by p. vice AtlduMm, who ret.; Cor. 
and Sub-Lieut. Sir Jeba Aflj^reW' Catbeart, Bart, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice Sir Sebn Qgilvy, Bart, 
who ret; (Rr. and Sub-Lieut. Ihomaa Gardnor, 
to be lieut. by p. viee Klnlock; Samuel Marin- 
din, gent, to be Cor. and Snb-Iieut. by p. vice 
Sir J. A. Cathcart; George Wood, grot, to be 
Cw. and Snb-lieut. by p. viee Gardnor. 

4|fa HeguRr Light•Dra.—George J. Hnband, 
gent, to be Cor. by.p. vice Blnke, prom. 

4tb«Ragt. of Foot.—lient. John Court, from 
h. p. of 20 th light Dra. to be lieut. vice Charlea 
Rnmley, whose app. has been cancelled. 

ath Foot—Capt. Charles May, feom b. p. ttuatt. 
to be Capt. vice John Macdonald, who exc, rec. 
the diff. * 

2tth Ditto.—Ena. Michael Mitchell Cooke,from 
h. p. 44tk*Regt. to be Ena. viee Frederick Anger- 
stein, who exc. • 

• aeth Ditto.—Brev. Lieut-Col. Edwerd Anthony 
Angelo, from h. p. of the Newfoundland Fencibles, 
to be Capt. vice Charles Wydne Barrow, who 
exc. 

35th Ditto.—Aaa..Saig. David Moyea Macgib- 
bon, M.D. to be Surg. vice Tonneie, dec. 

51st Ditto.—lieut. William Gordon, to be Capt. 
by p. vice, Elliott; prom.; Ena. Charlea Augustus 
Arney, to be Lieut, by p. vice Gordon; William 
Henry Rare, gent, to he Ens. by p. vice Arney. 

68th pitto^—Ass.-Surg. -Jtdin Huggins, from 
h. p. of Ute 02nd Foot, to be Asa-Surg. vice Wil¬ 
son,’^pp. to the 92nd Foot. 

50tb Ditto.,—Lient. Thornes Prior, from h. p. of 
the 18th Light Dra. to be Uent. v^ Robert Mac- 
gregor, who exc. 

(Kith Ditto.—Capt. Clement Johnaon, from h. p. 
uuatt. to be Capt Vice Hon. Francip Petre, who 
exc. rec. the diff. 

04tli Ditto.—Capt. John Wanren, from h. p. of 
tbe 7th Foot, to be Capt vice WiUiam ]ull,.who 
(fee. rce. the dltf. ’ 

88th. Ditto.—lient. Philip Dnrnford, to be 
Capt by p. viee Jaekaon, who ret.; Ens. William 
Fi^derick Version Graham', th be tiicut. by p. vice 
Durnford',- i^red Edward Hill, gent to be Ena. 
by p. vice Gmham. 

74tb DittUk—Ens. Henry Grant, to be lieut. 
by p. vice Lmd Portarlington, prom.; Peter Wil¬ 
liam Lanoe Hawker, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice 
Grant. ’ 

00th Ditto.—Stoff-Snrg. John Robertson, M.D. 
to be Snrg. vice James M'Arthur, who ret. npon 
b. p. 

9Sth Ditto.—Gent. Cadet'John G.|Chainpion 

K 2 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


flFom ttie m. HU. Col. to be £ 01 . wltlioot p. vice 
Simpion, dec. 

tfetb l>itto.--Capt. Moyle Sherer, from h. p. 
miatt. to be CapL vice William Ootele^y, wbo exc. 
rec. the diff,; Lieut. Roderick Maekcrale, from 
b. p. nuatt. to be Lieat. Vice Pierce Stepbea 
N agent, who exc. rec. the diff. 

1ft West India ]^egt.—Capt. Daniel Keogh, 
ftom b. p. iinatt. to be Cam. vice Story, who ret. 

Brevet.—Major Henry Webster, on h. p. unatt. 
to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. ‘ 

Vnatt.—^To be Capt. by p.—Ueat. John Earl 
of Portarlington, from the 74th Foot. 

AIIOCBT 12.” 

Two troops of Yeomanry Cavalry to be annexed 
to the North Salopian Regt. of Yeomanry Cav.— 
Sir Robert Chambre Hill, to be Lient. Colonel 
Commandant. (' 


AUGbST 16. 

2 nd Regt. of Life Gda.—Capt. I|[oa. WilUam 
E. Fits-Manrice, from h'. 9 . unatt.' to be Capt. 
paying the diff. vice Ktnlock, app. to 08tb Foot. 

6 th Regt. of Drs.—Capt. Grenville Berkeley, 
from h. p. unatt. to be Capt. vice Henry Fowler 
Mackay, who exc. * 

10 th Regt of Light Drs.—Cor. Henry Norman, 
to be Lieut by p. vice Coltman, who ret; Sir 
James GardimV Baird, Bart, tp be Cor. by p. vice 
Norman. 

lltit Light Drs.—Cor. Samuel Fisher, to be 
lient. by p. vice Pearson, prom. To be Cornets 
by p.: Charles Henry Thompson, Gent vicec 
Pkibbs, who ret.; Francis Watt, Gent, vice 
Fidier.. * 

13th light Drs.—Capt. Robert Ellis, from 16th 
Foot, to be Capt vice Henry Vyner, wbo ret. 
upon h. p. 14tb Foot, rec. the diff.; Paymas. 
^bert Storey, from h. p. 62nd Foot, to be Pay- 
mas. vice Alexander Strange, who ret npon h. p. 

loth Regt of Foot.—Capt Robert Ramsay, 
from h. p. 14th Foot, to be Capt. paying the diff. 
vice EUis, app. to 13th Light Drs. ^ 

2 Sth Foot—Ens. John O’Donnell, to be Lient. 
withont p. vice Plunkett, dec.; Gent. Cadet 
Martin M. Dillon, from Rl. Mil. CoL to be Ena. 
vice O’Donnell.^ 

eSrd Ditto.—Capt. William Neilly, from h. p. 
unatt. to be Capt. vice Paterson, dec. 

64th Ditto.-;pLieat James Beil, to be Capt. by 
p. vice Warren, Who ret.; Ens. William Ewing, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice Bell; George Claudius 
Beresford Stirling, Gent to be Ens. by p. vice 
Ewing. ' 

68 th Ditto."Capt. John Kinlock, from 2 nd 
Life Gds. to be Capt. vice Donald Macdonald, 
who ret. npon. ft p. rec. the diff. 

Ceylon ^gt—Capt. George Stewart, frmn h. p. 

Affnd Ceylon Regt. to be Capt vice Smith, prom. ' 

Unattached.—Lient T. H. Pearson, (Min Ilth 
light Drs. to be Capt of Inf. by p. 

Brevet—Capt WiUiam Frederick Snell, of 3rd 
Foot Gds. to he M^or in the Army. 

Hosp. Staff.—Ap^ecary to the Forces John 
Freeborn Pink, to be ABS.-Sorg. to the Forces. 

Memoranda.—Capt Thomas Carter, h. p. Rl. 
Art. has been aUowed to ret. from the service by 


the sale of an nuatt. com. The date of Ena. Wil¬ 
Uam Fortnne’a com. In the Slat Foot, has been 
altered to IStb Nov. 1829. 


APOCST 23. 

6 th Re^. of Drs.—lient Frederick Wollaston, 
to be Capt by p. vice Berkeley, who ret; Cor. 
William Fita-Herbert, to be Lient by p. vice 
Wollastons; Francis Edward Wiunington Ingram, 
gent to be Cor. by p. vice Fita-Herbert 

2 nd Regt. of Foot—Hngh Halkett, gent, to be 
Ens. by p. vice Hall, whose app. has been can¬ 
celled. 

36th Foot—lient Chariea Trollope, to be Capt 
by p. vice Smith, who ret; .Ens. Arthur Trollope, 
to lient by p. vice Charles Trollope; Robert 
Gibson, gent, to be Ena. hy p. vice Arthur TMl- 
lope. 

SOtli Ditto.—Capt. T. H. Pearson, from h. p. to 
be Capt vice Edward Duncan, who exc. rec. the 
diff. 

83rd Ditto.—Ens. James Goodrich, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Dc Visme, who ret.; John Taubman 
James, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Goodrich. 

86 tii Ditto.—Ens. William Semple, to he Lieut, 
without p. vice Grant, dee.; Gent Cadet Christo¬ 
pher M. Wilson, from the BJ. Mit CoL to be Ens. 
vice Semple. 

04th Ditto.—Capt Charles Gascoyne, to be 
Major, by p. vice Monro, who ret; Lieut. Fre¬ 
derick Randolph Blake, to be Capt. by p. vice 
Gascoyne; Ens. Robert M'Cleverty, to be lieut 
by p. vice Blake. 

Unatt—To be Capt without p.—Lient Robert 
Wormwould Cooke, from the U. Newfoundland 
Vet Conpanies. 

( Brevet.—Capt. George Stewart, of the Ceylon 
Regt. to be Major in the Army. 

The under-mentioned Cadets of the Horn the 
East India Cum.’s Service to have the temporary 
rank as Ensigns during the period of their being 
placed nnffer the command of Colonel Pasley, of 
L the RL Engineers at Chatham, for field instrec- 
tious in the art of sapping and mining;— 

Gent Cadet Thomas Keighley, Gent. Cadet 
Alexander Cnnningfaam, Gent. Cadet Charles 
Alexander Orr, (Sent. Cadet John Skirrow, Gent. 
Cadet Gore Boland Humbee, Gent Cadgji John 
Leigh Doyle Sturt. 


AVGUST 26. 

Memorandum.—The half-pay of the nnder-men- 
tioifed officers has been cancelled from the 26ih 
Inst inclnsive, npoit t^ir receiving a commuted 
altowanee for their comtnissions, viz.:— 

Uent Samnel Humble Lawson, h. p. 2 iid Drs.; 
lient Nicholas D'Arcy, b. p. ttTth Foot; Lient. 
John Junes €orry, h. p. 87lh Foot; Ens. William 
Beatty, b, p. unatt.; Hosp.-Ass. Thomas WUiiam 
Cahill, b. p. Hosp. Staff; Troop Qr.-Mas. Spratt 
St Clair, h. p. 13th Light Drs.; Ass.-Sarg. Jamca 
Macleod, h. p. Ist Foot; Lieut WiUiam Harrison 
Hill, h. p. unatt; Capt. John M'Donell, h. p. 
Incorporated Mil. of Upper Canada; Cor. Donald 
Campbell, h. p. 12th Light Drs.; Lient. Hon. 
Henry Lascelles, h. p. 1 st Foot Gds. 
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DISTEIBIJTION OF THE BOYAL NAVY 

IN COMMISSION. • 

Hie YachtSf Packelf, and Tendera are omitted In tliii itatement. 


NORE. 


Vice-Admiral Sir John Poo Bereaford, But. K.C.B. 


niPR. 

Donegal . . • 
Oreatra . . . 
Prinoe Reqemt 

Royal George 


6VNB. 
. T8 . 
18 . 
I 120 . 

1»0 . 


DISTRIBDTIOM. 
See ExperimenAl Squadron. 
NorUi Shielda. 

See Experimental Squadron. 

Flao-sbip. 


SaU 4 


Aala . 
Briton . 

Cbildera 

Cracker 

Galatea 


Gnna 338 


84 

46 


Samarang 

Sfahtiate 
Sylvia 
Tweed 
Victor 
Wellealcy . 

Sail 11 


Ariadne 

CaledonI 
Diapatch 

Nautilna 

Nimrod 
Pearl . 
Pike . 
Pyladea 
Revenge 

Savage 


18 

1 

42 

28 

r6 

1 

28 

18 

74 


CUHUANDEB8. 
Capt. J. Dick . . . 
Com. W. N. Glaaacock 
Capt. J. W. D. Dnndaa 
( Com. iMon. A. Dun* 
\ combe 


PORTSMOUTH STATION. 

Admiral Sir Thomaa Foley, 6 .(J^.B. 

Capt. H. Parker . . See Experimental S^oedron. 

Capt. 3.D.MarkIand, c.n. 2 nd July. Portamontb. 20 tb July, Tagns. 

Portanitiuth. 21 atJnue,aailedforRio. latjnly, 
at Madeira. 

Cmiaor. 

ITtli May, aalled iVom Spithead for Weatern la. 
landa. 6 th July,atFayal. IBth Ang. Spithead. 

{ Ncwcaatle, 4th Jnnc commiaaioned. 26tb Jnly, 
aailad for the Aeorea. 

Flao-ship. Portamouth. 

Cruiaer. • 

Cruiser. 

Cruiaer. , 

See Experimental Squadron. 


Com. R. Deans . 
Dent. J. P. Roepel 
Capt. C. Napier, C.B. 

Capt. C. H. Paget 

Com. 0. Foley . . 
Lieut. T. Spark . 
A. Bertram . . . 
Com. A. Ellice . . 
Capt. S. C. Rowley 


Guns 410 


PLYMOUTH STATION INCLUDING IRELAND. 
Admiral Sir Manley Dixon, K.C.B. 


Stag . 

Vigilant 
Viper . 


. 28 

. 120 
. 18 

. 10 

. SO 


Capt. C. Phillips . ^ 

Capt. E. Cnraon . . 
Com. £. A. Fraukland 
( Cora. Rt. Hon. Lord 
j G. Paolet . . . 
Com. S. Radford . . 
Com. W. Bron^ton . 


18 

78 

10 

46 

12 

« 


Com. E. Blaukley 
Capt. J. Hillyar. . . 

I Com. Right Hon. ) 
Lord E. Riis&ll ) 
i Capt. Sir B.T.Tron- > 
bridge, Bart. * . 5 
lient R. Loney . 
Lient H. Jamta . 


{ Lisbon. Sailed 12 th July. Arrived27th July, 
at ^pithead. Plymouth. 

See Experimental Squadron. 

ISth July, in the Tagus. 

{ 17th June, in Westport Bay. 8 th July, Claggan 
Bay. , 

Biver Shannon. 

Asorea. , 

See Surveying Service. 

Fitting Plymouth. 

See Experimental Squadron. 

liifbon. June, River Shannon. Longh SwUly. 

See Experimental Squadron. 

Falmonth. • • 

Crnlser. 


Sail 13 Guns 384 

Actwou .... SO 
Alligator .... 28 


MEDITERRANEAN STATION. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Hotham, K.C.B. 

r 20 th April, sailed from Portsmouth. 7th May, 
Capt, Ron. T.W. Grey < at Gibraltar. 22 nd May, at Malta. 31st 
( May, sailed for Smyrna. 

n r v 4 Smyrna. Danlanellcs. May, at Malta. June 

Capt. C. P. Ywke . ^ 30 th, aaUed for Archipelago. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


6Hin. 

Belvidera 

Cordelia . . 

Fcrrek , . . 
tiaiigei . . 


OVNI. 
. 43 . 


COMHIMCBM. 

(Capt Hon. R. 8 . 
( Dunliai . . . 


10 . Com. C. Hotbam . . 
10 

84 . 


Com. E. WodchODM: 

< 

Capt. G. Bimlett . . 


Kent- 


Madagaacar . 

MclvlUe . . 

Pelican . . 
Philomel . . 
.Procris . . 
Rainbow 

Raleigh . . 
Rapid . . . 
St. Vincent 
SrylJa . . 


78 . Capt. 8 . Pym . . . 
46 . Capt. Edmund Lyons 


74 . 

18 . 
10 . 
10 . 
38 «. 

18 .* 
10 . 
120 . 

L 

18 . 


Capt. C, J. W. Nesham 

Cum. J Gape . . . 
Coin. W. Smith (b) . 
Com. J. T. Talbot . . 
Capt. SvJ. Franklin, Kt. 

Com. A. M. Hawkins 
Com. C. H. Swinburne 
Capt. H. F. Senhonse 
Com. J. Hindmarsh . 


DHTJilVDTION. 
nth April, sailed from-Portimouth for MedL 
terraneari. May, at Malta. June, Ionian 
Islands. July, at Smyrna. ( 
rotb Jan, sidled ftom Portsmouth. Bermuda. 
' Pen Royal. Newlbimdland. Left Hali&x 
S4th Apiti, for Mediterranean. 

( Smyrna. ApiB, -at Malta. Sth July, Napoli 
^ di Romania. * 

i loth March, sailed from Portsmouth. Ifltb 
\ April,at Malta. Napoli. JnneSSth, Malta, 
r 18tb March, sailed (Tom Plymonth for Medi- 
< terrancan. 10 th April, arrived at Malta. 
I Napoli, May 30th. Malta, 20 tli June. 

( Ionian Idands, April. Malta. Napoli di Ro- 
( mania, 20 th June, at Malta. 

( Ionian Islands, April. Malta. Napoli di Ro- 
f mania. 28tli June, at Malta. ' 

Napoli di Romania. Malta. 

Smyrna. Malta. July loth, Ionian Islands. 
Ionian Islands. June, at Malta. 

Malta, 20 th June. 

5 Malta. March, at Tunis. Napoli di Romania. 
f June, Malta. 

Malta. Naples, May. Malta, 20 lh June. 

( F(<au-SH ir. 20lh May, sailed from Portsmouth 
I fur Mediterranean. 20 th June, at Malta. 
Smyrna. Malta. 


Sail 17 


Athdl 
Badger 
ConOict . 
Carlew 

Dhysu . 

Favourite 
Jaseur 
Maidstone 
Plumper . 

Talbot 

Undaunted 


Guns 030 


28 

10 

12 

10 

42 

18 

IS 

42 

12 

28 

40 


AFRICAN STATION.* 
Rear-Admiral Warren. 


Capt. E. Webb . ... 
Com. G. F. Stowe 
Lieut. G. Smitiiers . 
Com. H. D. Trotter . 
Capt. J. Hayes, c.b. *' 

Com. J. Harrison 
Com. F. Harding . . 
Capt.C. M.Schoniberg 
Lieut. J. Sullivan 
( Capt. R. Dickin^,! 
^ son, c.rf. . . 5 

Capt. E. Harvey . . 


Sierre Leone. May, Gold Coast. Pn iice's Island. 
Mauritius. Cape of GtKxI Hope. 

Gambia. Sierra Leone, June. 

Cape or Good Hope. 

(Sierra Leone. Gold Coast. May, Prince’s 
J Island. Fernando Po. 

12th June, Fernando Po. 

Mauritius. Madagascar. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Sierra Leone. St. Helena, May. Prince’s Island. 
Mauritius. 

( 12th April, Rio Janeiro. 12tli May, sailed 
I from Cape far the Manritius. 


Sail 11 trims 200 


EAST INDIA STATIUN. 
Rear-Admiral Sir E. W. C. H. Owen, K.C.B. 


Challenger 
Comet . . 
Crocodile 
Cruiser . 

Satellite . 


28 

18 

38 

18 

18 


Capt C. 11. Freeniantle 
Com. A. A. Sandiiauds 
Capt. J. W. Montagu 
Com. J. E. G. Culpoys 

‘'Com. J. M. Laws . . 


SODTHAMFTON . 32 . Capt. P. Fishcr 


eccss 


Snlphnr 
Wolf . . 
Zebra . . 


28 

8 

18 

18 


Capt. W. C. Jervoiae . 

Com. W. T. Dance . 
Com. W. Hamley. . 
Com. D. De Sanmares, 


POMian Gulf. Feb. lOth, at Bombay. 

Madras. Batavia. Jan. at Sydney. 

lltb Sept, at Madras. Nov. 30th, at Sincapore. 

Swan River. March 20 th, at Madras. 

January, Ceylon. 36th January, Trincomalec. 
20 th March, Madras. 

Flac-suip. Trlncdmalee. Sth Feb. arrived 
at Madras. 20th March, Madras. 

5 ISth Feb. arrived at Trincomalec. 20lh March, 
( at Trincomalec. 

Swan River, 20 th Dec. 

January, Trincomalec. 

Juanury, Trincomalec. 


Sail 10 Guns 334 


including the Cape of Good Hope Station. 
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WEST INDIA AND NORTH AMERICA STATION. 


SHIPS. 
Blanche . 
Champion 
Columbine 

Falcon 

Firefly 

Gaiinet 

Grasshopper 

■ 

Hyacinth . 


Icarus . . 
Kangaroo 
Magnlflceitt 
Minx . . 
Nimble 

North Star 

Pallas . . 
Pickle . . 
Piochcr . 

Hacehorae 
Ranger 
Rose . . 

Sapphire . 


Shannon . 

Skipjack .... 5 

Sparrowhawk . . 18 
Speedwell' . . . 6 

Sail 2S Guns 41B 


GUNS. 

. 4S 
. 16 
. 18 

. 10 

. 3 

. 18 
. 18 


Alert . 
Algerine 
Clio 
Druid . 
Dublin 
Lightning 
Seringapatani 

Tribune . 
Tyne . . 

Volage 

Wakspiti 


10 

3 

4 
* 3 

5 


4 

5 

18 

28 

18 

38 


18 

10 

15 
46 
30 

16 
46 

‘a 

as 


70 


Vice-Adjairal Sir E. 6. Golpoys. 

OOHHANDXRS. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


1 I Nassau, March. Kingslon, lOtb June. 

Com. F. V. Cotton. 


Com. J. W. Gabriel . 

Com, T. M. Currie 

Lieut. J. Me Donell . 
Com. M. H. Sweney 
Com. J. B. Erskine . 


18 . Com. W. Oldrcy 


Cbagres. Jamaica. April, #t Cartbagena. 

(liarbadoes. Jamaica. Martinique. April, 
{ Porto ^co. 10th June, at Chagres. * 
r Cartbagena. s Port Royal. April, at Cuba. 

< Bermuda. June, at Halifax. 29 June, at 
I Bermuda. 

Bahamas. 10th 6nne, Jamaica. 

5 20th Marcii, sailed from Plymouth. May, Ber- 
( muda. Newfoundland, flth June. 

Trinidad. April, Porto Cabello. Jamaica. 
rBarbadoea. La Gnayra, March. JantaiGa. 

< Carthd^ena. Bermuda, May. Jamaica, lOtb 
I June. 

Havana. March, at Cuba. Cartbagena, AprU. 
Bahamas. Nassau. June, at Bermuda. 

Port Royal. * 

Berinuda. Barbadooi. April, at Trinidad. 
Bahamas. Bermuda. 


Bermuda, 20th June:' 


Com. R. Sinart . , 

Lieut. J. Hookey . . 

Capt. R. M. Jackson . 

Lieut. J, Simpson 
Lieut. J. M. Potburg. 

} Capt. Hon. G. R. ) 

I Trefnsis . . .) 

Capt. M. H. Dixon . 7tb July, sailed fron» Plymouth, for West Indias. 
Lieut. T. Tapleu . . Babainaa. May, at Nassau. 

Lieut. W. S. Tullob . Bahamas. Cuba. 

Com. C.U. Williams 5^* Gnayra, March. Barbadoes, In April. 

( Porto Rico. Barbadoes, 24th Jane. 

Capt. W. Walpole . Jamaict, April. Bermuda, May. Halifax, Jane. 
Com. E. W. Pilkington \ Jamaica. March, at^aracaibo. 26th Jane, 
a { at Bermuda. 

Capt. Hon.W.Wellesley 5 March, sailed for West Indies. May, at 
^ I Bermuda. ' • 

r Barbadoes. La Gnayra. March, Jamaica, 
s April, at Bermuda. Trinidad. July, at 
I Barbadoes. 

Bahamas. Cuba. 

5 Jamaica. March, Cuba. May, Jamaica. Port- 
j an-Prince, 12tb June. 

March, Bermuda, Bahamas. Nassau. 

• 


46 • Capt. B. Clement * 


Lieut. W. Shortland 
Com. D. Mayne . 
Lieut. W. Warren 


SOUTH AMERICA STATION. 

Rear-Admiral Sir T. Baker, K.C.B. , 

Com. J. C. Fltagerald Pacific. Gnayaqnil. 

\ ^'dc Rtos ^ I Janeiro. 19th June, at Bae«os Ayrea. 


Com. J. J. Onilow 
Capt. G. W. Ha¬ 
milton, C.B. . . 
Capt.Rt. Hon. Lord 
James Townsend 
Com. T. Dickinson . 
( Captain Hon. W. 
\ Waldegrave . . 
Capt. J. A. Dnntae 
Capt. C. Hope 


Bnenos Ayres. Pacific. Valparaiso, 19th June. 
March, at Portsmouth, from Rto. 19tb Hay, 
sailed for South America. 

2nd August, sailed from Plymouth, for South 
America. 

Bio Janeiro. Cape Fri<^ IfitV Jane. 

Lima. Coquimbo. 19th Jane, at Valparaiso. 

Paottc. Panama. 19th Jane, at San Blaa. 

Rib Janeiro. 15th June, Bahia. 


JCapt. Right at P^smouth with Don Pedro, 

* - - ^ Ex-Emperor of Bnul, 7th July, sailed for 

Rio. 

Rio Janeiro. 


i 


Lord Colcbcster 
Capt. C. Talbot 


Sail II Guns 880 
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PACKET SERVICE. 


SHIPS. 

Astrea 


CVHS. 

. 6 . 


Calbqonia 
P mMOB Rkqbnt 
Alia . . 
Britannia 
Talavera 
Wellesley 
Donegal 
Revenge 
AUM . 

Battiaui 
Stag . 

Cnra(oa 
Cbtu-yMis. 
Royalist . 


Sail 14 


120 

120 

84 

120 

74 

74 

78 

78 

Sfl 

00 

46 

20 

8 

10 


Guns 033 


cohmanuxub. 
Capt. W. King 


OMTIIIBUTIOM. 


Falmoutb. 


AfHcan .... 


Lieot. J. Harvey 

Alban . 


Lieut. T. J. J. W.jHv 
Lieut. H. F. BeBift . 

Conflance . . . 

2 . 

Echo. 


Ueut. K. Otway . . 

Pinto. 

1 . 

Uent. G. BHchanaan 

Meteor .... 


Ideut. W. H. Symons 
Lieot. W. F.'Lapidge 

Carron .... 

2 . 

Lightning .... 
Columbia .... 

2 . 

Lieut. R. Ede . . . 

Bennes .... 


Lieut. A. Kennedy 

Messenger . . 

2 . 

Lient. B. Aplia 


EXPERIMENTAL SQUADRON. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Codringfon, 6.C.B. 
Hear-Adittiral W. Parker, G.B. 

' Capt. E. Canon . . Fi.Aa-BHir. 

Capt.J.dV. O. Dundas Fi,ag>ship. 

Capt.^H. Parker 
Capt. W. J. II. Jidinttoiie 
Capt. D. Colby 
Capt S. C. Rowley 
Capt. J. Dick 

Capt. J. Hiliyar c.n. , 

Capt. R. MannscH 
Capt. H.^got 
Capt. Sir E. T. Tronbritlge 
Capt. D. Dnnn 
Ueut. R. Cranford 
Llent. R. Williams. 


STEAM VESSELS. 
"I 


VCrnising in the Channel. 


^Refitting at Woolwich. 


Woolwich. 

Falmonth. 


Sail 11 Gnna 0 

SURVEYING SERVICE. 

.Aitna.6 . Com. E. Belcher . AiHca. Spithead, l.ftfa Ang. 

Blossom .... 10 . Com. R. Owen . . West Indies. 

Beagle .... 0 . Com. R. Fitsroy . . Plymonth. Fitting. 

Investigator ... 10 . Mr. Thomas . . Shetland Islands. 

Mastiff .... 8 . Lieut. J. WolfP . . Morea. 

Meteor .... 8 . Coin. R. Copeland . Morea. 

Protector . . . 2 . Com. W. Hewctt . . North Sea. 

Pike.12 . Capt. A. T. E. Vidal Loogh Swllly, Angnst. 

Sail S Guns 72 

PITTING FOR SERVICE. 


Isis .... 

. . 00 . Capt. G. Rennie . 

Lnogene . . 

. r 28 . Capt. P. Blackwood 

Magicienne . 

• . . Capt. Plnmridge . 

Rattlesnake . 

. . 28 . Capt. C. Graham . 

Trlncnlo . . 

. . 18 . 

Winchester . 

. i 62l • 


At Chatham, for flag of Rear-Admiral Warren. 
Ca^ Station. 

For East Indies. Portsmonth. 

Home Service. Woolwich. 

For Sonth America. Portsmouth. 

PlyHionth. 

Portsmonth. 


Sail 8 Guns 178 

PAID OFF INTO ORDINARY SINCE FEBRUARY. 

Arrow; Basilisk; Blonde; Bramble; Chanticleer; Eden; Gloncester; Harpy; Hyperion; Mar* 
lial; Manly; Medina; Mersey; Primrose; Semiramis; Slaney, laid np at Bermuda; Sparrow; 
Surly; Sevan; llietia, ioat on Cape Frio; Wasp. 
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ANNAL8 OF THE BRITISH FLEET, 1806. 

ACTl^ONS, AND OCCURRENCES, AND CHRONOi.OGICAL EVENTS OF THE 

BRITISH NAVY.* 

July 4. Victory of Maida.f The scene of action was too far from the sea for the direct co-operation 
of the Navy, bat Admiral Sir Sidney Sniitli, who had arrived the evening btifore, directed snch a 
di8|MMition of ships and gna-boats as would have afforded great protectio# in cose of a retreat. The 
professional services of Capt. Fellowef, of the Apollo, who was specially attached by the Admiral to 
this expedition, were highly panegyrised by M^jor-Gen. Stuart.~S. Bellica (Dntch), 12, taken by 
the Greyhound, 32, 0. Blpbinstone, and Harriet, 10, E. T. Tronbridge, East Indies, Vigilant 
(French), 2, taken by the Concordl, 36, J. Cramer, East Indies.—0. La Bellone (French), ship, 80 
guns, 104 men, taken by the Powerlbl, 74, Capt. Pamplin, East Indies. La Buena Diepa, Spanish, 1 
gun, 20 men, taken by the Minerva, 32, G. R. Collier, Mediterranean Station.—12. Capt 
Pamplin, of the Poweifu], 74, captnreil Le Bellone,{ French Privateer, after a rnnning fight of 
nearly two hours..—16. Charles, Frfinch ketch, 3, taken at Rodrignes by the Seaflower brig, Lient. 
Sibly, of the Centanr, 74, Capt. Sir S. Hoofl, commanding a division of boats, consisting of one from 
each of the ships composing the squadron off Rochfort, with tl^e from the Indefatigable, 40, Capt 
J. T. Rodd, and three from the Iris, 32, Gearge Arglcs, moat gallantly attacked two French corvettes 
and a convoy at the entrance of the Garonne. Le Ca;sar, the largest corvette, of 18 gnns and 06 
men, was boarded and carried, after a severe conflict on both sides, the enemy being in every respect 
well prepared. A western breeze that sprung up after the boats left the Indefatigable, and blowing 
stronger as they advanced, prevented the whole from being captured. sLient. Sibly received three 
severe wonnds in addition to four others under which be bad suffered. The greater part of the boats 
were eitlier shot through, or so badly stovOd, that they were swamped, and obliged to be cut adrift 
from'tbc brig, except the Indefatigable’s launch and the cutter of the Iris. The boat of the Revenge, 
officer and crew, were missing. The boats had 0 kllMrflO wounded, 21 vnissing.—18. Capt. R. D. 
Oliver, of the.Mars, 74, belonging to a detached squaaBB under the command of Capt. Keats, of the 
Superb, 74, after a chase of twenty-four hours, captured La Rliin, a French frigate of 44 guns, com¬ 
manded by Capt. Chesiican, in the face of her three consorts of equal force.—10. The Blanche, 38, 
T. r.avie, ernising off the Feroe Islands, fell in with, and after a sharp contest of forty-five minutes, 
captiiivd La Gnerrtere, French frigate, of 60 gnns and 317%en, commanded by M. Hnbert. The 
RIanrhe had 4 wounded ; Le Giierrierc 20 killed and 30 wounded.—26. Capt. Elphinitone, of the 
Greyhound, 32, in company with the Harriet, Capt. Tronbridge, fell in with the Dntch Repnblican 
frigate Pallas, of 30 guns and 217 men, having under convoy the Victoria and Batavia, laden with 
spices, which, after a smart action of 46 minntes, struck their colours. The corveflie, taking advan. 
tagu of tlie crippled state of the Greyhonnd and Harriet, effected her escape. The British had ] 
killed and 11 wonnded ; the Dntcii 12 killed am^SO wounded.—30. Arrogante, Spanish, 2, taken off 
Monte Video by the Diadem, 64, W. King. The town and citadel of Cotrone, in Calabria,$ snrren- 
dered to the British sea and land forces, nndcr Capt. W. Hoste, of the Amnion, 32, and Licnt.- 
Colonel M'Leod. 

Angnst. The French having threatened an invasion of PortngaI,p Earl St. Vincent, who was 
cmising off Brest at the head of the Channel fleet, was ordeVed to the Tagus, and in a very short 
time rode at anchor before Lisbon, with a sqnadrfti of six ^il of the finest ships of the line. Dover, 
44, (Marine P.S.) B. 1786, canght fire in the hold accidentally at Woolwich, and burned to the 
water's edge; crew saved. Henrieux, French, John Morrison, 22, P.S. 1800, foundered, with 
all the crew, on passage from West Indies to Halifax.—6. The Snperieure, schooner, 10, Capt. 
Basil worth, captured the Spanish schooner St. Jolin, of 3 guns and 32 men.—12. Belem, schooner, 
Lient. Graves, Spanish, 4; taken 1806; taken at the re-captnre of Bneuos Ayres.—14. The fire-brig 
Phosphorus, 4, Lieut. W. J. Hnghes, and 21 men, officers included, was chased this morning by a 
large lugger, pierced for 16, bnt mounting apparently 12 guns. At ten minuter past fiv^ after baUii^ 
him. and being ordered to strike, or he ^ikl sink the Phosphorus, the lugger commenced the 
action. At twenty minntes past five, the Inemy laid the Phnsplionis alongride, with three cheers, 
and from bis superiority of men, there being apparently from 70 to 80, attempted to carry her by 
boarding, bnt met with so determined a resistance, that after being alongside forty-five minutes, and 
an action of one hoar and ten miantes, be made sail and sheered off. The brig attempted to fbliow 
him, but having her sails and rigging much oil, with a number of men wounded, she was obliged to 
desist and make for ffie Downs. The Pbosphofns had 8 wounded, amon^t wlliom were IJent. 


* Continned from page 572 of the ^pnd Part. 

f The details of this splendid victory ndll be given in the Military Annals of the year. 

t This vessel vras from the Maniitias, and bad been very snecessfnl against British commerce In 
the present and preceding war. 

$ IV French were thus driven out of Uppor and Lower Calabria, which was the briUiaut result of 
(he expedition under Gen. Stuart 

II An army was as the same time destined for Portugal, under Lient.-Generals Simcoc and the Earl 
of Rosslyn; but the aspect of affairs in the North of Europe frustrated the intentions of Buonaparte, 
and render^ our protection to Portugal at this time unnecessary. 
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and Mr. T. Biter, Secoud-Maatec.—IS. UenU W. Dean,* of tbe anned brie Dominica, 14, 
(Leeward Idauda Station,) captarcd the French row-boat privateer La Batenin armed with mna- 
• ketrp and 10 men.—23. Capt. C. Brybane, of the Arethusa, 38, and Capt. C. .Lyolai^i of the Anaon, 
40, made a desperate and snccesiftil at^ck upon the enemy near the Moro Caatic, In the Island of 
Cuba, Which ended in the capture of the Spanish D-igate Pomona, of SSgons and 347 men; the 
deatroctiou of tweive gon-boats, each carrying a 24-ponnder,*with a complttment of lOd men each; 
and the explosion of a castle, mounting sixteen SO-poanders.'l—^25. Vice-Admiral Dacrea having 
received information of a^ number of imall vessels being at Batabano, some of which might be pri- 
yateeit., despatched to that'harbour the Stork, sloop, 18, Capt. Keorge Le Gayt; Snperieure, schooner, 
10, Capt. Rushwortb; Flying Fish, schooner, 12; and Pike, schooner. Capt. Le Geyt, on the arrival 
of the vessels off the Isle of Pinef, learned from the pilot that the Stork eoold not be carried within 
thirty leagnes of the harbour of Batabano; he therefore directed Capt. Rushwortb to proceed with 
< the Superieure, the two schooi^ura, rciiiforccd with the boats and a party of seamen and marines 
from the Stork. They arrived off Batabano by daylight on Sept. 3. A of 09 mon was landed 
to guard the boats, two miles to windward of the battery; but the marshy, irregular ground, so 
impeded their marcli, that the. enemy perceiving it, sent soma soldiers to waylay them in the thick 
bashca; they were, however, charged by the roost forward of ttic party, and put to the route, leaving 
2 killed and I wounded. A general ir(arm had now spread; the retreat of the party was cut off, they 
rushed forward to gain the fort, which was carried in three minutes. The battery consisted of 6 
gnoa, wblefa they spiked, and then took possession of tlie vessels, which consisted of one felucca, a 
■chooncr, a French privateer, and three other Spanish vessels, &c. The enemy’s loss was consider¬ 
able.—20. The boats of the Bacchante, 20, J, R. Dacrea, comuauded hy Lieut. Norton, nnder a 
tremendous fire from the foits, vesseb, and field pieces, from tlie breach, boarded and brought out of 
the harbour of St. Martha, me feluccas San Antonio, Letter of Marque, and Deseado, SpanM priva¬ 
teer, of 1 gun each and 30 men, and a brig of 4 guns.—30. The Pike schooner captured a Spanish 
schooner of 10 guns (Jamaica Station), ' 

Sept. 3. Spanisli felucca, 14, a schooner, 12, and three vessels, 1, taken by the Superieure sloop, 
)8, E. Kushworth; Flying Fish, schooner, 12, Lieut. J. Godwin ; and Pike Khooner, 4, Lieut C. 
Spence; off Batabano. XhAfort which protected them was carried by a detachment of 68 men from 
the capturing vessels.—4. St. John, Spanish, 3 guns, 32 men, taken by the Superlenre sloop, le, 
£. Rushwortb (Jamaica Station).—6. Wolf, sloop, G. C. M'Keuzie, IS, B. 1804, lost on Hcneaga, 
one of the Bahama lalands; crew savedi—8. The Constance, 24, H. S. Burrowes, with the Stieniions 
and Sharpshooter gun-brigs in company, fell in with and drove on shore to the westward of Cape 
Frehel, a French frigate of 30 guns, coppered.—14. L’lmpetueux, French, 74, taken by the Bcllc- 
ide, 74, W. Harguod, off Cape Hurry, in company with the BcUona and Melampns, artci-wards 
burned by the captors. Serpent sloop, Jdia Walker, 18, B. 1780, foundered on Jamaica Station 
with all the crew. Martin sloop, Thomas Prorose, 18, B. 1806, supposed to have foomlered with all 

the crew in passage to Barbadoes; Netlcy schoon-r,-, 14 B, 1798, taken by two French 

frigates in the West Indies.—18. Lieut. M'CuUock, in the barge of the Galatea, 32, G. Sayer, 
puraned a Spanish priVateer schooner of 3 guns, swivels, musketoons, &c. some miles up a river near 
Port Cavallo, on the Spanish main, where be captured and blew her up. On the 2Ist. Lieut. 
Walkerl in the aame boat, drove on shore and destroyed a fine schooner, armed with swivels, small 


* See also October 2nd and 4Bi and November 2eth. 

t The following are the particulars of this gallant and memorable action:—On the morning of the 
23rd, the enemy was discovered within two miles of the Moro CaStie, making ail possible sail for the 
Havannah. Signal was immediately made by Capt. Brisbane to. lay him on board on coming up 
with him; but this design was frustrated by the Pomona bearing up, having been joined by 12 gun¬ 
boats from the Havannah, and anchoring within pistol-shot of the castle, in three fathoms and a half 
water.' The gun-boats advanced from her in a line abreast. This line of defence certainly appeared 
fonnidabte, ^ded to a lee-sborq; but knowing that difficulties are easily snrmonnted by British 
Boamen, and relying npon the gallant and able support of Capt. Lydlard, Capt. Brisbane instantly 
decided to attack the enemy hi their strong position, and bore up for that purpose, having previously 
passed a bower cable through the stem-port. In going dowB,bodi sldps Suffisred considerably in their 
sails and rigging, from the raking fire of the gun-boats j the Pomona and Castle reserving theirs until 
they anchored. At ten a.m. the Arethosa was anchored close alongside the Pomona, in one foot 
water more tl^n the ship drew, the Anson on hc¥ larboard bow, when the action became ge- 
aeraL The Pomona struck her colours in tbiity-Bve minntes; three gon-boats blew up, six were 
onnk, and three driven on ahore amongst the breakers. The Castle had now commenced firing red- 
hot shot, which set fire to the Arethnsa, but was, however, soon exUngnisbed. Shortly after a melan¬ 
choly and dreadful explosioa took place in the Castle, after which all firing ceased. The Pomona 
was from Vera Cruz, bound to the Havannah, laden with specie and merehandlze. The money 
belonging to the King was landed at the Castle by the Governor of the Havannah, and the Sjmnish 
Admiral, who had previously come out to plaee the Pomona in safety, as they considered her under 
the protection of foe Castle, bad only left her ten minutes before the action cumincnced. The 
freight belonging to ’ the merchants, with plate and various kinds of merchandize, wore captured. 
The Arethnsa had 2 killed, 32 wounded. Tlie Anson none killed or wounded. The Pomona had her 
Captain and 20 killed and 32 wounded. The loss must have been considerable in foe gun boats. 

X See also 12th November. 
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arms, &e.; the crew eKapiHi.<»tl. San Joseph y Antmas, Spaailh, 1 pM, 13 meu, taken by the 
Hnnter sloop, 18, S< H. IngfefteM, Jamaica Station.—S3. L’BulIien, French ship, IS ipiDS, IM 
men, Uken by the CnBoden, T4, C. Cole, East Indies.—SS. Capt.T. Briggs, of the Orpbens, 3S, 
(Leeward isIAnds Station,) captnred a French schooner, B gnns, two of which were thrown overboard, 
and 04 incn.» Felucca, ^ncb, name unknown, 1 gun, taken by the Wolf, 18, G. C. Macketiale j 
Schooner, French, name unknown, S guns, taken by the Hercnld, 74, B. Deeres; Brig, French, 
name unknown, taken by the Bacchante, J. K. Dacres. Capt. Gole, of the Cullodcn, 74, after a 
chase of two days and a flight, captured L’Emlllien,* a French corvette of 18* guns and 190 men, 
close off the shoals of Foint GuadaverlO—SO. Capt. Sir Samuel Hood, oTthe Centaur, 74, Wllii the 
squadron under bis orders, at one o'clock in the morning, gave chSse^to five large French frigates and 
two corvettes; at Ave the Monarch Arcd a few chase-shot; and at six the wealhermost frigate hanlcd 
more to the westward, in pursuit of which the Mars was dispatched. One frigate, with the two 
corvettes, edged away to the sontb^east, the remaining three frigate^ keeping in close order. At a 
quarter past ten, the Monarch«opened her starboard guns on the enemy, when a heavy cannonading 
commenced, and by the enemy's management Of a rnnning fight, they in some measure crippled the 
Monarch’s sails add rigging before 1h« Centaur could get up. .4t eleven the Centaur got fair range of 
two, and opened her fire from the larboard guns, whilst the Monarch kept engaging the third ship; 
and about n'^n one of the two frigates struck, as did the oneato the Monarch shortly after. Just 
before this, SlrB* Hoodf received a leverejround in his right arm, (since amputated,) which obliged 
him to leave the deck. Tlie Mars bad captured her chase, and with her price hauled tuentrds ^ 
Centaur, in chase of, and firing at the French commodore’s ship, and at three assisted in capturing 
her. Those ships of the enemy made an obstinate resistance, which caused mnch slaughter, being 
crowded with troops out of Hochfort the evening before. TIte three ships bad V killed and 32 
wounded. The captured ships were La Gloire, of 46 guns, L’lndefrtigable, La Minerve, and 
L’Armide, of 44 gnus each, remarkably flnp. Ships, and about 690 meu (includiu|^ troops) in each slrip, 
full iff stores, arms, ammunition, ami providons, &c. La llieinls, of 44 gnus, old; lit Sylph and La 
Lynx, of 18 guns each, new, made their escape. The sqnadroit of Sir S. Hood consisted of Centaur, 
74, Sir S. Hood ; Monarch, 74, R. Lee ; Mars, 74, W. Lukin ; Heveuge. 74, Sir J. Gore. Napoleon, 
French schooner, taken by the Diilgcnte brig, 16, C. Foote, Jamaica atntion.—27. Capt. Thomas 
Louis, in the Campus, 74, with a detached squadron, in Lat. 47 Beg. 17 min. N. and Long. 6 deg. 52 
min. W., after a chase of wventcen hours, captured the French frigate Le President, of 44 guns and 
330 men, commanded by Mons. Galilcr Labrosse. o • ^ 

Oct. 1. The Elk, 18, G. Morris, after a chase of nine hours, captured the Alliance, French priva¬ 
teer, of 8 guns and 75 incn.{—2. Manotte and D^phin, French sloops, lakra by the Cutters of the 
Dominica, gun-brig, 14, Lieut. W. Dean, from nuder the batteries near St. Pierre, Martinique.—3. 
Spanish gun-boat. No. 2-3, taken in (he Bay of Rocks by the barge of the Minerva, 32, G. R. 
Collier .—%. IJeut. W. Dean, Dominidii, 14, captured the French national scliooner lA Cliiffone, 
armed with musketry, employed as a dispatrit vessel between Giiadalonpc and Martimqne.—0. 
Three boats, under the direction of Lieut. R. Glttens,^ of the 6ala|ea, 32, G. Sayer, rowed up in fare 
of the batteries at Barcelona, ent adrift, and brought out four Spanish schooners, without any casualty, 
although they were exposed an hour and a half to the fire of three batteries and musketry from the 
beach, to which the schooners were moored heud and stem,—12. Capt. Barrowes^of the Constance, 
22, Capt. Thlckneaae, of the Sheldrake sloop, and Lieut. Nngent, of th£ Sbennons gun-brig, 14, 
attacked the French frigate La Salaniandrc, andu captnred her after a close and severe action of two 
hours, (he enemy’s ship being supported by a strong bahery on shore, and numerous troops with 
field-pieces and musketry. La Salamamire had 26 guns 'and ISO men, commanded by a Lieut. De 
Valsseau, who was killed in the’ action. Capt. Burrowes fell by a grape-shot. The Constance and 
the priEc having groundld, every exertion vfas made by Capt. Tliickucsse, the officers and men, to 
get them off, bnt without sacecss. They, however, rendered her totally useless A the enemy, by 
making her a perfect wreck under the battery. The Salamandre was destroyed by setting fire to her. 
The squadron had 14 killed and 1ft wounded. About 100 of the officers and crew of the Constance 
were saved by the exertions of Capu Thicknesse, &c. The slaughter on board the SPhhunandre was 
extreme,—16. Gnadaloupe, French packet, 1 gun, 42 men, taken by the Wolverine sloop, 13, F. A. 
Collier, JamMca Station.—18. Capt. P. Rainier, of the Caroline, 36, after capturing the Zeerop, 14, 
a Dutch brig, had a severe contest in Batavlp Road, with the Republican frigate Maria Re>gcrsber- 
gen, 30, and 270 men; WlUiam, sloop, 20; Patriot, 18; Zeeplong, 14; with ^veral gun boats; and 
there were 30 gnn-boats lying in shore whi$h«iid not attempt to come ont. Tile Maria Reygenbergcn 
was captured, but the oibcra e8caped4 owing to the Caroline and her priie being, sifter the action, in 
four fetboms water, and surrounded by many dangerous shoals.—18, Tobago, schooner, 12 , P. 


* She was formeily His Mit}esty'i doop Trlncomale, one of the finest ernisers out of the Isle of 
France, and had been a great annoyance to our trade, by the name of La Gloire. 

t For his conduct on this occasion,^and in consideration of thc''laaB of hit arm and of his previous 
distinguished services. Sir Samuel received a pension of £500 per annum. 

I She received so much damage by being run on board by the Elk, that she sunk shordy after the 
prisoners were taken ont. 

i See also 12th November. 

II Whilst running ont of the road, Capt. Rainier observed the Pba-nix, 36, with the above men 
tinned vessels and seven merehant ships, rnn on shore. 
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1805, taken by the General Ernest, privateer, 18, near Guadaloope, after a pttant reiiilanee of an 
hoar and a half. Spanish ship, name unknown, s gnus, taken by the Galatea, M gnns, 6. Sayer, 
• Leevnsrd Island Station.—21. Uent. Sir W. Parker (See 4th May), with the four cutters under his 
command of the Renommde, cnterod'tbe port of Colon, in the Island of Majorca, and notwithstanding 
the fire from the vessels in the harbour, and that from the tower of Falconara, boarded and captured 
one tartan, of 4 gnns, and 2 settees, one of them mounting 3 gnns, Spaniards, deeply laden with 
grain. The tartan got on shore, was set fire to, and blew up.—22. Lieut. Sir W. Parker brought 
off from under the fire of Falconara, a Spanish settee of 2 guns.*—25. A convoy having appeared in 
4be Strait of Gibraltar, R^ar-A^miral Parvis sent out the ships and gumboats which were there ; one 
of the latter, the Havanuah, comnanded by lieut. Foote, of die Queen, In attempting to rescue a 
vessel which was taken, found (ne one whi^ had been in tow so superior, that after a desperate 
contest, having lost in killed and wounded a great part of bis crew, he was obliged to surrender, and 
, the gun-boat was taken. The Havannah had 5 killed, 2 drowned, and 11 wounded; Lieut. Foote was 
also wounded.—^20. La SnperW, French, 14 guns, 24 men, taken by the Pitt, schooner, 10, Ueut. 
Fittou, Jamaica Station.—^27. Atbenicnne, -Frenclh R. Raynsford, 64, taken 1800; lost by striking 
on the rocks called Esqnerques, near Sicily, in the night; 128 men, 2 pasacngers, and 2 women, were 
saved. Zenobia, schooner,'10, J). 1805, lost on the coast oih'Florida.—29. San Antonio, 1 gun, 30 
men; Descado, 1 gun, 30 men ; amj^ brig, 4 guns, all '(Spanish, taken by the Bacchante, 20, J. R. 
Dacrea, Jun. Jamaica Station.—80. Spanish schooner, naipe unknown, 10 guns, taken by the Pike, 
achooner, 4, Lieut.-Macdonald, Jamaica Station. '' 

Nov. 2. The barge and twa cutters of the Pique, 36, C. B. H. Ross, under the orders of Lieut. 
Ball, landed at Carbaret Bay, Porto Rico, destroyed a battery of 8 guns, and brought out a Spanish cop¬ 
per-bottomed brig, pierced fof 12 guns. Lieut. Baker, in the laanoh,- drove on shore and destroyed a 
fbincca rigged privateer of 2 gnns, 4 swivels, and 26 mtn ; and on returning to the ship, captured 
another French privateer. Of 1 gun and 20 meh.—Redbridge, French, schooner, Lieut £. Biirt, 
12, taken 1804, wreclEed on the Provence Station; rmw saved. La l^siree, Ffench, 1 gnn, 24 
men, taken by ihe^renada brig, 18, John B.arkcr, Jamaica Stalion.—>9. * La Jeune Gabriella, 
French, 8 guns, 75 iKn, (hken by the Dan, Joseph Spear, in company with the Wolverine, F. N. 
Collier, Jamaica'Station.—lil The boats of the Galatea, 32, G. Sayer, under the direction of Licnt. 
Glttena, assisted by Lieut^ Walker, Captured the French schooner Reunion, 10 guns, off Guadaloope. 
La Marianne, French, 1 gnn, M men, taken by the Dart and Wolverine (See fltb). Susannah, 
Spanish, 4 guns, 20 men, taken by the Orpheus, 32, Thomas Bri^s.—20. El Veloa, Spanish 
corvette, 10, taken, Lat. 47 (leg. N. JiOng. 10 W., by La Nereide, 36, R. Corbet Vengenr, French, 
1 gnn, SO men, taken^)y till Success, 32, J. Ayscough, Jamaica Station. Lient G. B. Vine, in the 
barge of the Orpheus, 32, T. Briggs, boarded auA carried the Spanish national schooner Dolores^^ 8 
gnns, 4 swivels, aqd 34 men, in Campeachy Bay.' The barge and yawl of the Success, 32, Capt J. 
Ayscough, under the direction of UentfDnke, assisted by Lieuts. Charles Spence and Dowell 
O'Reilly,’proceeded "to attack the Vengenr, a Frengh privateer, standing in for the land to the east¬ 
ward of Cnmberland Harbonr, Jamaica. The crew, about 50, had landed on their approach, with 
their small arms and the only long gan." They lashed the vessel to the trees, posted themselves mi a 
hill close to the beach, and fired down on the b6atB, with grape and musketry, in a most determined 
manner. Lieut Jkike was killed the first Volley. Lieut. Spence, who then took the command, with 
his brave crew, defended tlie boats for one hour and twenty minutes, several of the enemy having 
fallen during that tifiie. ibe barge being shot throi^b in many places, 7 men wounded and 1 missing, 
Lieut. Spence judged it would be only Sbcrificing tlie lives of the brave party to attempt the hill, 
ordered tlie vessel to be lowed, which wav done from under a very heavy fire of grape, the Vengenr 
being very leaky, owing to shot holes sunk astern of the ship.—25. 11 Brillante, JSpanisIt, lugger, 4 
gups, 50 men, taken by the Nereide, 36, R. Corbet, at sea. Raposa, Spanish, 12 gnns, 00 men, 
taken by the Faaiichise, 80, C. Daihwood. £1 Espedarte, Spanish, 6 gnus, 41 men, taken by the 
Flora, 36, L. O. Bland, Mediterranean Statiob.—^27. Photnix, 36; Adventurer, 18; Zee Ploeg, 14; 
WilUath, 14; Maria Wilhelmina, 14, all Dutch, taken or destroyed in Batavia R^s, East Indies, by 
Rear-Admiral tSir £. Pellew’s squadron. Le Tlgre, French, 2 gnus, 86 men, taken by thd Grenada 
brig, 16, Lient. J. Barker, Isseward Island Station.—20. The Armed brig Dominica, 14, Lieufi W. 
Dean, Leeward Island Station, captured the Basilisk, French row-boat privateer, 1 gan and 16 men. 

, Dec. 0. Adder, gun-brig, Lieut. M. Shuldham, 14^ 1806, driven on shore sear Abreval, and 
there taken possession of by the enemy. Clinker, gu^rig, Lient. John Salmon, 14, B. 1804, fonn- 
desed in a cruise off Havre ; all'faands perished.-^I3. ,.Nepiono dlos de los Mares, Spanish, 14 guns, 
72 men, taken |iy ll|« Halcyon sloop, 16, H. W. Pekrse, Mediterranean Station.—23. Nostra 
Senora del Carmen, Spanish, 2 guns, 35 men, taken by the Minorca aioop, 18, G. G. Waldegrave, 
Mediterranean Station. El Carmen, Spanish, 2 gnns, 18 men, taken by the Magicienne, 32, A. 
^^ackenaie. San Christe Vel Pana, Spanish, 3 gnns, 40 men, taken by the Serpent, 16, J. WtJler, 
Jaraaien Station. Cecilia, Spanish, 4 guns, 20 men, taken by die Elk, 18, G. Morris. El Carmen, 
Spanish, 4 guns, 20 men, taken the Franchise, 36, C. Dashwood. Le Sebastian and Deseade, 
Spanisb, each 1 gnn, SO men, taken by the Bacchante, 20, J. R. Dacres. Marsellois, Spanish, 1l 
guns, 55 men, tidcea by the Pcngiiin, IS, G. Morris. A Spanisb schooner, name unknown, 10 guns, 


* In performing this service, the boats being much annoyed by mnritetry ftrom behind the bushes. 
Sir William laud^ with a few marines and seamen and put the Spaniards to the'rout, 
f This schooner had been sent out for the very purpose of attacking'tbe Orpheus's boats. 



BIRTHS, MA.RRIAGB8. 


1^1 



50 man, Uken by the Serpent, 10, John Waller.—08. Denx Freree, French locger, 4 gone, 55 men, 
taken by the Spitfire iloop, 10, Uent. Parry, in the Gbannel. St. Jofan'i, Spaniih, 3 gnm, 52 men, 
taken by the Fiiguard, 80, W. Bdton. le Napoleon, Spaniih, 1 gnn, 14 men, taken by the DUl- 
gente, 16, W. S. Hall. Three Spaniih veaiela, namei onknown, 8 gone, taken by the Stork, 1$, Le 
Geyt, SepeiieDK, 16, £. Ruhworth; Flying Fiib, is, Uent. PAce; and Pike, 4, Uent. OUcy. 

[In thii year Patenti were granted «o Mr. Hooper foe a machine to clear a dry harboor; to Mr. 
Wiieox for an improvement in the mecbaniim of iteam-enginei; to Mr. Boiwell for a new method 
of framing ihipi; to Mr. Huddart for a mode of conatrncting eaUei r and t<PMr. Medhant for a 
con'dendng wiiHl-en|ine. , • , 


OBITUARY, 1800, 

Jely 7th. Capt. Jocelyn,* aged OS. . 

Nov. S5th. Admiral Sir Richard King, Bart, aged 80. , , 

COHMaNDINO OFVICSRS WHO LOBT TBBIR LIVBS IN THE 8RJ(VICB< 
Capt. John Morriion, Henrenx, SS. , . ' , 

Capt. A. Saunderi Bunrowest (killed), 0onitance,.S2. ' , 

Capt. R. Reynifbrd, Athenieune, 64. 'Loit S7lh October. • 

Commander John Waller, Serpent aloop, 16. 

Commander Tliomaa Proroae, Martin iloo^ IS. 

Lient. George Steele, Seaforth brig, 18. ' . ' - 

Llent. G. K. Brand (killed), Uniqhe achooner, 8. 

Lieut. H. N. Bowen (killed), BaUahon achponer, 4. ' > e 


• He was Lord Anaon’i ^rit-Lientenant in jthe Royal George i commanded the Lennox„r 4 , at the 
taking of the Manillai, .where be waa eatroited with die ilfaenii|arkationj and *' i^d every that 
conld be expected from a diligent good officer.”— Dispatch. ^ ^ 

f See Annals ISth October. 



BIETHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 6th. At liOodianah, in the EastJndies, 
the Lady of Capt. Monle, 23rd Bengal Infantry,, 
of a son. 

July 21fct. At Suffolk Honse, Cheltenham, the 
Lady of Lient.-Colonei Allen, of a son. 

At Newport, the Lady of laeot. S. Sison, K.N/ 
of a daughter. « 

At Bodmin, the Lady of loent. Oook, R,E. of 
a son. 

At Portsea, the Lady eft Lieut. CoUis, R.M. of 
a daughter. 

July 2Btb. The Lady of Lieut. Welsh, R.N. of 
a sou. 

At Brighton, the Lady of Capt. the Hon. M. J. 
Henniker, R.N. of a ion. 

Aug. 3rd. At Plymouth, the Lady of'Dom* 
mander Rorie, R.N. of a daughter. 

At Ballymena, County Antrim, the Lady of 
Lieut. Greatorex, R.E. of a son. 0^ 

At Stonehonse, the Lady of Uent.-Culouel'K 
Fearon, C.B. 6th Foot, and Depnty-Adjt. Gen. »f 
the King’i troopi in India, of a daughter. ^ 

At Freatby, the Lady of Capt. Richard Thomas, 
R.N. of a dau^ter. • 

At Nottingham, the Lady of Lieut. Colonel 
Thackwell, IQth Hnuars, of a daughter. ' 

Aug. 14th. At Staines, the Lady of Colonel 
Carroiebael,' of a daughter. 

Aug. 15th. The Lady of Lieut. Wolcot, R.N. 
of a daui^ter. 

Aug. isth. At Weymouth, the Lady of Capt. 
Todd, 8rd Dragoon Guards, of a wn. 


* MARRIED. 

Jilly"20th. Lieut. 3. O. Dalgleiih,, R.N. to 
Isabella Marshall, ouly daughter of DaVid Mar¬ 
tin, Esq. of Dundee. 

At Kiiar«|borohgh Church, Capt Hayes O’Grady, 
R«N. ‘brother to Visconnt Gnillamofe, to Sosan 
Fioiicana, daughter of James Finneaue, Esq. and 
^ grand-daughter of the late Mr. Jn^iee finneaue. 

July 27th. At St. JaniA’s, Weitminster, Lient. 
■William^tone, R-N. of the Coast Guard Service, 
to Arabella, dat^ihter of Dr. Kent, late Surgeon 
of H. M. Dockyard, Deptford. 

July 28tU. At Etvingston, Capt. J. C. Bennett, 
R.N. to Jape, third daughter of Jhe late Jamea 
Law^f Elvingston, Esq. 

July 30th. At St. Luke’s; Chelsea. Migor Pil- 
chard, It.M. to SusUi daughter eof the late 
Archibald Armstrong, Esq. 

At Bldeford, Lieut. Greening, R.N. to Mias 
Fiances Bnrton. 

At Gosport Church, Capt. Creagh, 8lBt Regi¬ 
ment, to Jane, only daughter of Lieat..Colonel 
Creagh, of the same regimes^^ 

Aiig. 3rd. At St.-Georg^, lAnover Square, 
Lieut. £. 6. Palmer, R.N. to Hwrlet, relict of 
the late D. Bayley, Esq. .of Cv>« Coast Cdsde. 

Aug. 15th. At Passage, County of Waterfoid, 
Lieut. William Joiinson, 37th Regiment, to Bar¬ 
bara, daughter of George Irie, of Waterford, Esq. 

Aug. 16th. At B^hop’s Lydeard, Capt. Hugh 
Fita-Roy, Granadier Guards, second son of the 
late Right Hon. Lord Henry Fitz-Roy, to Lacy 
Sarah, second daughter of Sir lliomas B. Leth¬ 
bridge, Bart, of Sandhill Park, Somerset. 





MARillAGE^, AND DEATHS, 


Aog. loth. At St. Jenry, Tomkyiu 

BrowiMj Eiq. II.N. lou ofthu litr Capt. Bromie, 
to JnUa, d>oght«r of Capt. Traverst Sarraelc- 
Maater, Portnnoatb. 

At All Soala’ Cfaarch, Marylahoaei lient.- 
Colouel Power, R.A. to Carolloe, eldest daughter 
of the bte Henry Brostne, E^. of Portland 
Placp. 

DEATHS. 

Major Bertrand, 14th 1*001. 

• carTAiRa. j • 

Sath May 1831.' HdU,'late Iftb Royal toteraa 
Battalion. 

SythJnne, W. Eyre, h. p. COth Foot. 

Oovey, Royal Engineers. _ J|f 

* AlEUVUI^MTS. ' , 

' April 18th, 1830. At Kingston, Jamaica, Ste^ 
eeoson, b. p. omh Foot. » 

Jan. Otb, 183t. At Secunderabad, Madras, 
JOHM, 48th Foot. 

Xp^ 8lh. Salnsbury, h. p. Independent 
May 17th. At London, Jorden, b. p. 91at P«ot. 
May S0th. Bcllett, b. p. 33nd Fbot. 

May SBtICi Roberts, h. p. Mat Foot 
May aiat In Inodon, Fraser, lata 4tb Roval 
Peteran Bhttalion. ^ /* 

Jana. JohnstonJ|||p. Waggon ‘!Pniln. 

Byrne, h. p. B4thToot 
Demarara. Plunkett|,S5tb Pool* 

roRNKis atto iMsipNS. , 

Nov. 1828. Billot, h. p. Hompeseb^ Mountgd 
Rldetticn. 

tlec.STth, 1830} iatCaqhanore, lladras,Wheat- 

• Slone, Mill Foot. . ' 

April |ft, 18^1,. Alhins, b. p. Sheffield Rcgt. 
May 10^ At Jersey, Noitou, late 9th Kojtal 
Veteran Battalion. 

lane 19tb. At laincaster, Simpson, 9Sth Foot 
June 33rd. Bevereux, h. p. Ist Ir^ Brigade. 

ODiaThR-JIASTEhs. 

Jane SIh. Rdbertson, h. p. 20tb Foot. 
M'Leilanfh. j>. Cleughri} FencibJes. 

^ ASSlSTAnT-SOHCiejM * 

Gordon, 93iid Foot. 


Feb. 16tht At Hobart’s Town, Van Dicman’s 
IniMl, Capt T. Pateison, 63rd Regiment. 

At^maiea, on boai^ H. M. S. Magnificent, 
FirshUeot 6. Barry, Royal Marines. 

July 'sth. Ofi Naipiid, on boartl U. M.' S. 
Madagascar, the Hon. Wentworth PonaoBby, 
leeond sou ot ViKouut Dnocannon, in the 19lb 
jrear of bis age. 

July 20th. At Topsbain, Devonshire, Thomas 
Ross, Esq. Surgeon to the Poices. 

AtStdmottth, Lieut Robert Hood Bakci, R.N. 
^ aged4t 

Andrew Tonnere, Esq. Snigeon of the 3Sth 
Regiment. 

July 24th. At Devooport, Lient C. Turner, R.N. 

Jidy27tb. On board H. H. S. Dublin, Lient 
J. Mure, R.N. ^ 

Ang. 3rd. At SonUiampton, aged 58, Lient- 
Colonel John Obea. He entered the army as an 


Ensign in the Mtb Foot in 1700; and was in the 
same year promotad to a Uentenancy. He served 
in the campaign in Bffiland under die Duke of 
Yorl^ and was in tlie battle of the 19th Sept. 
ITOOr Hb was at the bioebade aiM inrrcnder of 
Malta in 1800, under Hqjor-Gen. Pigott In 1802 
he obtaiifed n company, and In 1803 he was re- 
novi^ to the Olst ]^t Ha served the canpaiiu 
'Ml Italy, nnder Ll£ot..6en. Sir J. CiMg, In the 
latter end of 1803 and beginning of 1806; in SMly 
find' Calfttia daring 1800 and 1307, and from 
thence went to Glbraller, and tniHequently to 
Portugal. He was present et the battles of Tala- 
vent and Bevieo; at the affiirtr of j^eade Ponle, 
27th Sepf. 1811; siege and stonnml; the forts at 
Sahunanca; battle of Salanaqnea, and wounded in 
both hia Imiitthla actiDii. In 1819 he was pni- 
moted N^MMOrity, amd present in the atUr of 
San MOmuh, qn the retmt of t|}e army front 
Burgos, Ifib Nov. toilowldg. In July 1818 be 
was at the blockado of Pamplunt; battles of the 
Pyrenees, and the attach on the village of Sorau- 
ren. Hb rebeived the brevet of LteoL-Colonel 
22nd Nor. Mia; was in the affair of the Neva, 
0th Dec.; n Bayonne, in General Hill's ailhlr, 
13Ui Dec,; blockade ot Bayonne from the 13th 
Dem pqfflftFvb. 1814; batik of Orthes; affkirof 
Cmwes lit March 1814; effidrs of Vic Biggore 
and Taibes 4 and battle of Touhrase. He nceivrd 
at medal on (he latter occasion, the command of 
the Olst having devolved on him in consequence 
of the death of his commanding officer. In this 
battle, when in the art of cheering his men on to 
one ot the enemy's ledonbts, In which he was the 
fit St who obtained a tooting, Lient-Colonel Okes’ 
horw was twice wounded, and himself vciy s». 
verbly, bj a musket ball entering in front of the 
right thigh which pissed through his groin, uul 
lo Iged underneath the muscles of hil left thigh, 
'‘where it remaiued; every attempt to extract it 
proving Ineffectual, occasioned bun to retire on 
•half pay, 

Aug. ard. At Great Malvern, after a severe ill¬ 
ness, CnioneL James Dawson West, late of the 
Gienadlei Guards, Re served with the Guards 
* duiing almost the whole of the late war; was in 
the catupalgM In Holland, the Peninsula, and In 
' France. He received a medal for bla services at 
the battle of ^ Neve, on which occasion he was 
in command oV the light companies of the Guards. 

Aug. 4tb. At Eimna Place, Stonebonsc, of 
cresiiiilaa, Capt. Robert Alexa^er Kerr, C.B,, 
R.N. 4 I 8 O 6 ) He seived as a Midshipman under 
Nelson In the Boreas, and was Serond-Uentenant 
of the Boston with Capt. Conitenay, in her action 

« L'Biiibuacade, In wbuh he lost an eye. In 
be was Fiist.Uentehant of the Clyde, with 
me present Rear-Admiral Connlngham, in her 
afiion and Rapture of I/Veslale. Between the 
peace ot Aniens and ISIS, lie commanded the 
Uibgence and Combatant sl^s-ofinir, the Ctan- 
nymede, Unieorn, and Aeasta frl^fes, and the 
Reveufe, 74, in ^e attack and destruction of the 
enemy’s ships in Basque Roads. The professional 
character ot this officer is too wcU known to need 
comment. In private life he was esteemed as a 
warm hearted and generoas friend, and is deeply 
an 1 deservedly regretted by all who 'bad the 
ph»snrc of beiiM acquainted wHb him. 
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' 4m- larti. At hi» retfdenoft la SammerUnd* 
nace. Exeter, 14eot.->ColoMl Mia Macdonald, 
son of the celebrated Flora Macddniild, la tbe 
nod year of Ma age, ' - 4 . 

Aug* Drowned by tlw accideotaliipibttiBg 
of a 1 ioat,Jn,lxK:k Corrib, Coanty M|y«> Ckpt. 
the Hon. Auguatua C. J. Browne, 43rd Hegiment, 
aoo of the late aad brother to fbe 4 >reaent 
Kilmaine. 

Aug. itSid. At l!l^altbani Abbey, Caflt. Gordon, 
of the Slat Foot, aged SS. He waa driving Mra. 
Gordon and Ca|k. Hichardaon,, In' a phaeton, with 
two H^-boraea, when they titok fright at an 
itinennt orgaftat on the road, and ran o^T. Capt. 
G. in Jumping out to atop the horacij^felL upon bla 
head, and waa kiHed m the apot. great 

exertiona on the part '.of 'Capfa-ijMp il i ij iwot bia 
own life and that of Mra. Gr ^re^.imd. The 
deceaaed ba(f only been gaeetteoto'na ^mpany 
the previous week. ' . > «• 

Lient.-Gen. WiUiam Coekellr'whose 'death we 
recorded last inondi, ort^naAy qnitted ^ool on- 


nnd Ctdonel And Dragomi Guards, Sod ApHI %8S1 
The latter, ,a^ also the apptantment of Uenteiwnt 
of tto Tower of London, be held at the time of bia 
decease. ^Ip April 1778, be embarked with the 
17th Dragoons for Nortt America. He waa At 
the battle of Banker’s Hill, and volunteered 
during the action with a part of the Dragoons 
dismounted, as a reinforoetapat to the troo^ eh- 
gaged: for this aervieg, the Goaupan^r-in-Cblcf 
conferred op him the rank ef iiefltenant In'NdHb 
America. Aftee the evacuation of • tioston, he 
proceeded witli W regipieiK to Hallll^^ and,waa- 
employed at Windsor, In Mbva Seolla, AS-an 
Asaiatant Engineof, in erecdng'the fOM and wtorka 
lithat place. He roembark^ wt^ the anny at 
Ratlfhx fOr Staten Island, and landed with thn 
army on Long Island in 1770; aniArts Jo die 
advance under Sir William Bedtipe iw dm idght ’ 
march, previous to the acdon Af^Sedford, vSben^ 
Sir WUliam"surprised diilbipnt OntpoAxthe' 
enemy. He was pdrtkulariy Ange^ wMt «a , 
squadron of bia regiment At Uie battle,^ Beilfprd, 

^ wl‘ ■ 


the army, and accompanied, in Uffg,* the aanj, the peraontd^iairks o4Maj0r.<kueraU Sir Heqiy 
Foot to America, where be was 'preaent ua a Clinton knd Sir WiUtana Enktno, .>^idi', the 
volunteer at tlie taking of Long lajiffidf^ew latter ofeo;^ Lieut. Lofnis wax detached v4tb the 
York, and Pbiladelpbia; u the batUeV^orWMte Itth Lfglii^llragpons, in pnrantt of thb jAmerican. 
Flaiha, Brandywine, Germantowb, and Mon- General Woodlc’s corps HHc^lry^Olllcted at 
month, besides various sfcirmiabea'in New Jer- J^ainaiciji, on Long Islands Wbn Sir WilUam j^rs- 
sey. Being sent to blngland by Lord Corn- kine,'nl the head qf|ite 17(h Dfagoons and 71st 
wallls, at the request of his friends in 1781, he Foot, defeated thgt.'AdrfM, taking Gen. Wbodle 


served eighteen months aa Ensign in the 1st West 
York Militia, In 1782, he was apgidnted Ensign 
iu the 31st, from which he removed to the 2nd 
Foot, and served Vith the latter six years in 
Gibraltar. In 1702, he was promoted to ■ Ueii- 
tenancy in tlie knd; iu 1793, to a company in the 
OSth; in 1704, to a majority in the lIMIth^ and in 
1703, to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy in the latter regll 
meat. On the reduction of the IDSth, he wus 
placed on half-pay, and shortly after appointed 
Assistant AdJntant-Gener^ in Ireland. ,jn 1800, 
hr 1 -uceived the lieutenant-Colonelcy of the 40th; 
and iu 1802, was removed to ttfCdth Foot. In 
the latter year, he was appointed Inspector of dig 
Hecruiting District in Ireland; Ut lgB4r'J^gadier- 
General on the staff in Gaernse^,,w4ere he aervod- 
till 1806, III 1803, he received the brevet cf 
Colonel, and in 1806, was eppolhtcd Brigadier- 
Gcneial at the Cape of Good Hope. He sailed . 
from the Cape in October 1810, with a brigade 


land many priaonera. Idcnt.‘Lofttta.waa at the 
landing df the army upon lITeW'York Island, gnd 
aetivcly employed with ii^^reglme|HB'ttix^ac- 
^on. Whep^ the army passed Uetigate. upon th^ 
East iUver,'and Biaded near'PeUiam*| ‘ Mau, be 
had the boAonr of being sele^td^^widi m! pi^ed 
light dragoons, as Sir William Hotndl personal 
guard. He served at the tattle' of WIdte Plains, 
upon whi^.ocearion be was disced ly the Com- 
mdniler-ifi^vfaief to lead the Sesalan greuadiero 
across (he river%rua into actioAf and was^ound- 
cd. In the attack and capture of Fort Washing¬ 
ton, on York Island, he served wMh Lpifd. Percy's 
brigadej slact-ln, the lines of kingabridge,, ISIh 
Jan. inj, an Vtsts again wounded. He yiu in 
the expedition up HutCton’s Eiyer, wnder COionel 
Bird, against tha eneimy’s foils gnd magaxines, 
when the whole of their stores at Pack'sdiill were 
destroyed, and tbelr magazines ^ioWh wp;. and 
also actively employeif wltU the army in the.Jer- 


under his orders, consisting of a detaubiment of seya during tile eampa^ of 1777. In he 
the Boyai Artillery, the 72nd and 87th R^roeuts, was placed as MaJorwGnerjl on Staff «f the 

to co-operate wldi a force sent firom India, under Ea^hm District of England, and in 1797, removed 
the command of Lient.-Gen. Abcrcrdniby, for^ Itish Staff, and appointed to the command 

• eduction of the MaurHlna, After the captd^n . at Cork. He was selected by the Irish Govern- 


the Islaud, he returned to tta Cape, (Icavinf^e 
troops he had taken with' hiiq to garrison flie 
Mauritius,) and continued at the Cgpe for some 
years. In Ig^Q, he had the rank of Major-Gene¬ 
ral ; and in m4, that of Lieutenant-General. 

Gen. William Loftns, Whose death wasjreported 
in our last Number, was appointed Cunint, 8nd 
June 1770; Cornet ITtb Dragoons, 20tli Sept. 
1770; Lieideuant;S8th Nov. 1776; Lieutenant 3rd 
Foot Guards, 10th 'May 1777; Captain and Lieu- 
tenant.GoloHel,30th Oct. 17g4; Colonel, lat March 
I70(; Major-General, 3rd May 1790; CidonelMth 
Light Dragoons, 14th Aug. 1802; lAeutenant- 
Gcneral, 25tb Sept. 1868; General, 4th June 1813; 


meut to inspect and report upon the different 
positions in and ^bont Bail4^ Bay, when pa^t of 
the French 6eet entered tfat^iboar for die pur¬ 
pose of making an attack uponJUorfc. During his 
command in that quarter. Is copduict so for gained 
him the conOdence and good opinloo of the inha- 
bitanta, that on'his leaving Cork to take the com¬ 
mand of Laughlingstowii ;camp in 1798, he was 
preaented with due firesdom of that city in a silver- 
box. In 1798, Ae 'Coromandel a brigade at the 
battle of Yinei^r HUt; in 1800, he was removed 
to the staff'In Engiaud, where'he continued till 
1808: be subsequently again served on the home 
staff. 
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TO READE RS AND CORRES PONDENTS. 

• Tke extent ot Wr " r~r'"rrA)1|4rf ** *■•** w to omit oar *' Literary Notice*." 

We are alao eoi^iell«l to tMtpone man) contribqtloiu a^ Mteift to Hu antbon of which we can 
oelji offer thla ahmiUry amowl^gment. 

"Ae borrowed argnmenta of " a Clriban," more compUcently than complaiaaiitly pleaded, convey no 
ii| ^f wiili!)i hod not previoualy dawned npon our daltncBii. The " Civilian*’ is a mere ca-porte pleadei, 
and appeers WhoHy nnconadoos of the true bearing and general merits of the qnesHon. The Correspon¬ 
dent, «ar^ et him, adverted to Chets and their practical consequences, withont directly impugning 
the iinpracUcal^ flc|loiM,jifi^gnities, and copricinns opiniMiOt broached as" Law" by those wlio trade 
in it. Whfle diese mysteries are nared for t^exclusive benefit of the Craft, are must atill insist upon 
the necessity of distinct rules roiiinmable td%nimon sense, expediency, and the exigencies of their 
podtion, fbr the guidance of onr Armed Forad, 

We am nuch obliged to our intelligent Corresponde^Pl Simmons) of whose well-meant eoromnnira- 
tion otdF * part has reached ns—so that we remain ignqpant of his designation. ITir qoestion evidently 
taiVB on the inteipretayion of a #ard—to which we affix the meaning which appears, in practice, the 
moot consonant to the objects iminediately in view, and to the iqierests both of discipline and the 
oiAiaiinity. 

We 4io4d have suspected the bints of T. I." to be a nm of the enemy, had It not, in Jho main, 
cofaiitdddd ttlth onr own system and long-recorded opinions,^ te codfOnulty with Which we |^ad acted 
hufain ** 4.1,** opokO. If honest wc thank him. 

The oomanildcation of "A Tar” was received, bsf the subject, as he perwived, had been 

lydldDKtBdt t 

*' Naval la not lost il^t of. 

If,, S'* happjrti to be acquainted with our personal addrew, and not otberwlso—■Yes—through the 
We (nut, however,'thei neither faellitioa, nor the inclination to profit by them, wiii 

be wanting. 

** K. S." baa been received. We regret having been nnaUe to Iniertthe lines. 

" 0*D.," Faria, toe exclusively polibcaL He shall hear from nt. 

" Aifiwd'a’* agent dmii leeeive a reply. 
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(* Bn voymt rAogletemt 6ti leoret il adtnfn 
flonMant itat de ce iniiasant empire t, ' 

* Od I’dternel abua di tant de eagea 1^ - . 

Fit loDgtems le malheur e^j^M peu^ et dee rois.**—itoinVaxIUB. 

Wb often thinkj when'looking back to histor^ that these 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland, in sUse mere intlgnificant roots 
on the fkoe of this magnificent globe, have for scnne reascm, placed fkr 
beyond the reach of human ken, been taken under the especiid care 
of Providence itself Idmited in circumference^ and commiratively 
barren by nature aa ibO«c rountry, it is nevertheless one or dm most 
populoi|S and producnve id Europe: remote from where the arts ori¬ 
ginally i^ung u^it has become the emponum of wealthy k»rn|qg, 
and of science. Ilia ocean thaf seemed to separate ns from the rest 
of the world, has odly hdped to bring us into dose contact with all 
the nations of the eartli; nor, till the sad tale% of betrayed Turk^imd 
forsaken Portugal, coidd any distance shelter aa^e&suxa from the 
effects of our resentmenLjOr nfc ce the fed^ and the oppressed b^ 
vond the reach of our |aa. JHore wealtllf virtue, h^ talrot, and 
honour, than ever fell ^ the share of an equal nuiffier of indivi¬ 
duals, were bestowed upon us. Our happy constitution, the^adual 
growth of ages, grasping* like the oak, the sml it was destined to 
shelter, expand^ its pfotecting boughs ki proportion aS our great¬ 
ness and the extent or Mir empire required in our Government more 
political power and developement f securing us also, b^ ito monar¬ 
chical form, from the anardiy inseparable from extensive and populous 
democracies, it rendered us, nevertjieless, by its popular and repre» 
sentative nature, almost toti^y independent of the personal character 
of the Sovereign, by making his acts the acts of ^ responsible ad¬ 
visers. As if these blessings had not been sufficient for one people, 
and when we also, after a long career of unexampled glory and pros¬ 
perity, came upon evil days, when da^erpus tiifories, propagatra by 
desigmng men, and yridely and rapidly difftlsed by. an all-powmful 
press, as often mercenary as misguideci, overthrew the best govern¬ 
ments the continent of Europe had ever known, everywhere un¬ 
hinged the minds of men, and shook to their very foundation the 
salutary institutions under which we and our fathers had prospered: 
when confidence in those principles, a steady adherence tO which 
had so of^ carried us triun)phantl 3 r through our difficulties, was 
rapidly riv]|^{ way; when no mjlying point capable of collecting the 
scattered dmuents of jarring ipSiion seemed left, it pleased Provi¬ 
dence, never tired of showering its benefits upon us, nuse to the 
throne of tbese realms a Prince who, from the first da^ ofnia acces¬ 
sion, obtained a firmer hold of the affections of his subjects thab was 
ever, perhaps, acquired by any Monarch, and thus to re-mute the 
nation round the personal riiaracter of tiie Sovereign, at a momeat 
when all the other bonds of union seemed irrevocal^^ dissolved. 
We have just seen the crown placed on the brows of tSurKiBg, aud 
befmre these ^eets eo to press, the health of William the Pqurto will 
have been drunk witii acmmation, and in every quarter of the globe 
U. S, JovBX. No* 85. Ocx* 1881. a 
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the ontaraisbed flag of Britain will have been displayed in honour of 
the day: and, confident of speaking the unanimous sentiments df all 
the members of the United Services, we say—Iqng and happy and 
glorious be the reign so auspiciously commenced! 

But rejoicing as we do most sincerely jn the happy cerepiony of 
the Coronation, which confirms the compact entered into between 
the King and hi^ people, and well assured of the paternal feelings 
of his Majesty towards the Services, we have, not without deep regret, 
seen the Army and Navy excluded from all marks of Royal favour on 
this auspicious occasion. No naval promotion or military brevet has 
been granted ; and the few old officers who looked forward to such 
preferment as the sole means of bettering, in some trifling degree, 
their situation, as well as the far greater number who, without pros¬ 
pect of emolument, contemplated an additional step of rank, merely 
as a mark of distinction bestowed by their country’s gratitude, in 
order to cheer their declining years after the honourable discharge 
of arduous duties, have not only themselves been completely disap¬ 
pointed, but the ServiceiS have been needlessly slighted, at a time too 
when die state of Europe might have suggested a different line of 
conduct; and tlie vast majority of officem who could not possibly 
have prnfitet^y the preferment so cruelly withheld, see with dread 
and alarm the only door of future promotion that rank and patron¬ 
age had left clear, shut against them, perhaps for ever; for, if not 
on the occasion of a coronation, when can promotion possibly be 
expected ? ^ 

It is said that a Brevet having been granted on the occasion of 
His Majesty’s accession to the throne, we have now no right to ex¬ 
pect another favour of the kind. The officers of the Navy and 
Army need not be told that, as a matter of abstract right, they can 
in fact claim no promotion whatever; this is what every ensign and 
midshipman knows sufficiently well, and what their seniors are often 
enough made to experience in so painful a manner, diat it cannot fail 
to be pretty strongly impressed upon their memory. The question 
is, do not circumstances giye theomembers of the professions some 
right in equity ? do the United Services alone stand still amid the 
progress of events, and must they alone be governed by mere prece¬ 
dent, instead of being treated according to the altered situation in 
whi(^ they are placed, and the far higher duties they have to per¬ 
form? The Services are now something different from the feeble 
vraamebts formerly raised for the occasional cwture of a sugar 
island, or the destruction of a trading factory. We now stand upon 
l^her ground, on higher ground, ^rhaps, than any armed force 
ever irtood upon; for, setting aside^ie ime phrases, dt every fool’s 
comraande abput the march of intellefbt, the progress of liberalism, the 
roirit of the age, &c. &c. let any one tell wnat security England and 
Europe have at this moment for the maintenance of peace, order, 
and imture tranquillity, but the firm reliance placed on the armed 
ibrce of Crreat Britain! 

To this station we have raised ourselves by our conduct and 
actions, and it is in the character we derive from such conduct and 
actions ^at we come as petitioners for rewards, measured, not Jbiy 
antiquated standards inapplicable to the times, but by the services 
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we have rendered, by the proofs we have given of what we can do, 
and by the proud ancl commanding attitude in which we have placed 
our country. Which had the most influepce, think you, reader, in 
lately saving Portugal and Belgium from the grasp of FVance, the 
notes oB dijnomatists or the recollections of Waterloo and Trafalgar ? 

The expense to which such a promotion would put the country, 
will, no doubt, be urged as the cause of this ungracious omission; 
but those who know how Iriiling that expense would have been, and 
how insignificant at best is the highest military salary when com¬ 
pared to the p^ of the most ordinary civil situation, well know that 
this could form no very strong ground of objedtion, as reductions to 
A far greater amount might with ease have been made from the sala- 
ries of individuals who do nothing, and never did anything, for the 
large sums they receive. • 

It has often been asserted, Jthat the more difficult duties of civil 
situations require a higher rate of remuneration; but we have of late 
grown something wiser on these points. We have all seen the diplo¬ 
matique notes that passed on the subject of Chreece ^ the Belgian pro¬ 
tocols are still before the world, and if we can never cease to blush 
for the former, our risible muscles have not yet settled down to that 
usual equanimity from which they were so violently occited by the 
perusal of the latter. 

The wording of the treaty of Ghent deprived us of entire pro¬ 
vinces that the gallantry of our army had defended, and the mystic 
difficulty of two hitherto unheard French ^ords, moyens miUtaires” 
all but involved us in a war with our ancient ally, the 511-used King 
of Holland. If agitation has still &ft Ireland a part of the empire; 
and if, despite of the exertijm® of feeble fanatics and caifting hypo¬ 
crites, we still retain possession of our West Indian Colonies, is such 
good fortune to be attributed to the wisdom of official servants, or to 
the firmness and general behaviour of the Army and Navy ? Where, 
then, is the great sagacity, so highly estimated above all military ex¬ 
ertion, to be found? In entering the sort of notes and letters already 
spoken of, or in keeping public aA:ounts» requiring, in fact, nothing 
but a knowledge of routine and the four rules of arithmetic, the 
difficulties of which actually sink into insignificance when compared 
to the most ordinary problem of plane trigonometry, that.most en¬ 
signs, and certainly every midshipman of six months' standing could 
work with ease. Yet these are the sort of duties, perforn)|ed, too, 
amidst all the comforts that large salaries can command, that it is so 
much the fashion to place above the duties performed under all the 
dangers and privations of the|j(|eld; where mcm, in their prime of 
strength and passion, are to be^ led and governed under ^e most 
trying situations in which human nature can be placed; •when ex¬ 
haust by suffering, irritated to madness by protracted contests, 
or bewildered by death striking thick and fast around, and when 
inactively forced to witness the fall of mangled comrades on every side. 

But we shall be told it is the talent and genius necessary for 
making the most of the resources of a nation that is valued in states¬ 
men and civilians:—^indeed! Now, to say nothing of the very few 
hi^h-salaried people, some five or six at the most, who have any 
-thing to do with such matters, let us ask, are the data on which 
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these calculation^ are made, less positive than those on whkii military 
operations must be founded? is not the reverse notoriously the case? 
and above all, do not the former admit of long deliberations and 
endless experiments, vrhereas the latter require immediate decision, 
often called for in situations in which •ordinary heads might not 
always be found over capable of very deliberate combinations ? 

No, no, let uS' hear no more of the superior difficulties of civil 
situations: on the contrary, let those who have acted in civil de¬ 
partments under naval and military men, as well as under civilians, 
say who are the ablest men of business, and the answer will be in¬ 
variably in favour ‘bf the former; simply, because having been 
trained to the performance of more arduous duties they find most 
civil occupations comparatively easy. * 

It has too long been the fashion to undervalue the nature and 
difficulties of military exertions ; and dearly has the nation paid for 
a folly which protracted to twenty-fivh years' duration a war that 
might have been ended in as many months. Let us now ask what 
would have been the national debt, and the situation of the 
country, if a British army, in its pride of strength, had taken the 
field at the commencement of the revolutionary war ? Would not 
the battle of Waterloo have been then easily gained ? and must not 
all the blood and treasure wasted during the subsequent period of 
intervening woe be placed to the account of that miserable system of 
penny wisdom, still so dear to a set of modem politicians, whose 
evil influence is yet visible in every act of the Government towards 
the army. The wretched huckster aphorism, that ** a penny saved 
is a penny got,” is dis^aceful ih politics, where two and two do not 
always mkke four; when applied to military policy it tends, as .are 
have seen, to the waste of hundreds of millions of treasure, and to 
the wanton sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of valuable lives, and 
when persevered in, notwithstanding the warnings of experience, it 
leads to the ultimate downfall of blind and misguided nations. 

We cannot ccmclude this article without adverting to a passage 
that lately appeared in the.*' Times” newspaper. It will probably be 
known to most of our readers, that the politics of that paper are 
adopted and supported, not from honest conviction, but on regular 
tracfing principles: that is, whatever view of public events finds the 
readiest sale, that view is immediately advocated by the " leading 
journaL” widi all the virulence for which it is so eminently dis¬ 
tinguished. As it is easier also to write for St. Giles's than fhr 
St. James's readers, owing not only to their being less likely to 
detect falsehood and sophistry, but because their craving iqipetite for 
slander, and the abuse of all that is great and respectable in the 
country,( supersedes every desire for truth and information, the 

Times” could find no difficulty in courting, by its style and mode of 
reasoning, the favour of the frequenters of the many low public 
houses in and about London, who now constitute, it seems, the most 
efficient supporters of radical literature. The paper, conducted on 
such diraified principles, is at present engaged in endeavouring to 
divert the Peers by the shallowest sophistry, and to intimidate diem 
by direct threats, from giving what they may deem a conscientious 
vote on the great question now before the country. With this, ^w- 
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ever, we have no immediate concern ; but, while occupied in tbie 
laudable pursuit, it has also oifered to the Army the insult of address¬ 
ing to them a passage of advice, printed in capital letters, recom¬ 
mending that the Armed Force should become a deliberative body, 
take a part in politics, and* join what is termed the cause of Reform. 
It is needless to say, that we spurn from us, with scorn and disgust, 
advice coming from a source so polluted, and jf we notice the 
passage in question it is nSerely to show thq utter folly and incon¬ 
sistency of the writer. • 

The British Army is not, as a body, known to die Constitution,—^it 
can have no voice in the state, and can never, consistently with free- 
d<nn, become a deliberative body in order to choose a side in politics, 
as recommended by the miserable writer of the “ Times." Had he not 
been grqssly ignorant of history, he would have known that when¬ 
ever armed bodies have taken part in su^h deliberations the^ have 
invariably assumed to themselves the casting voice: nor can it pos¬ 
sibly be otherwise; for whenever the moral bonds that keep society 
together, and enable governments to fulfil their usual functions, are 
dissolved, the strong hand of physical power still remains, and, then 
remains of course totally uncontrolled. 

This has twice happened in England, and has everywhere been 
the case, from the time of Sylla and Caesar down to Napoleon, when¬ 
ever the armed force has taken a part in civil dissensions. It should 
be recollected by men who encourage treason, that the traitors are 
not always disposed of at pleasure after* the crime has been com¬ 
mitted. Were the British Army to follow the advice o£the Times" 
newspaper, we should soon see the bonductor of that liberal journal, 
instead of guiding its politics by its daily sale, humbly waiting, cap 
in hand, upon the corporal o*f my^ord Protector's guard, in order to 
receive his highness's pleasure as to the amount and direction of its 
daily “thunderand yet such writers have thejTolly and presump¬ 
tion to call themselves supporters of constitutional freedom. 

We take rather a different view of this matter. As individuals we 
have, like other men, our political leaning, the nature of which we 
have before now shown in pretty clear and decided language; but, 
speaking as soldiers, we must denounce all actual interference in 
politics, on the part of the army, as monstrous in conception and 
treasonable and rebellious in execution: it could have been recom¬ 
mended only by wretched incendiaries, anxious to profit by the over¬ 
throw of public order, or by men too ignorant to know thft conse¬ 
quences that would naturtdly flow from the adoption of such per¬ 
nicious counsel. The path of the army is clear, and not to be 
mistaken; we are bound by oaA, by honour, and by duty, implicitly, 
and to the last extremity, to obdy tlie orders of our Sovereign con¬ 
stitutionally conveyed to us: ana undying infamy will oc file certain 
reward of him, who by deviating from that patli, shall bring the first 
stain on our yet untarnished uniform; and where, as long as one 
spark of honourable feeling remains on earth, could that British 
soldier show his humble and degraded head, who should be known 
to hare forsaken, in the hour of need, the cause of his country's con¬ 
stitution? There is a station of honour from which men cannot 
descend to the common level of ordinary baseness; the very height 
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{r(Hn which they must fall, sinks them-into an abyss of infamy that 
no tenacity of human existence cw ever support. 

We have amply shown in this very paper, that we are not unambi¬ 
tious of professional rewards and distinctions, but we should con¬ 
sider as degrading insults the most brilliant offers tending to sever 
the links that inseparably bind our fame and honour to the laws and 
liberties of Otir native land. By the very embodying of the army, 
the constitution of the country is, to a certain extent, placed under 
our safeguard: that trust, the noblest ever placed in the hands <ff 
men, can be withdrawn only by those who conferred it; we our¬ 
selves have no power to decline or shrink from it, and until we are 
solemnly released from our sacred engagement, it is our duty to die 
in defence of the last stone of the British Constitution. 


ON THE LOYALTY OP MILITARY MEN. 

In every free country^and in England especially, there are certain 
portions of the community whose duty it is to think and act for the 
rest; men whose vigorous intellects and matured observation enable 
them to grasp any subject at once, and to deal with it promptly, man¬ 
fully, and usefully, for the service of the public at large. These per¬ 
sons being trained from their youth in habits of business, and in the 
exercise of independent jt^dgment, cheerfully incur any extent of re¬ 
sponsibility, under the consciousness that their motives are sound, and 
likewise under the conviction that they will be duly supported by the 
public so long as they are in the right. It is the province of these 
master-spirits, as they may be called, to deliberate carefully on every 
public measure, and above all, to preserve inviolate the liberties of their 
country, or, in other words, to maintain the rights and privileges of 
each individual and of each class as they have been handed down to 
them by their ancestors, or as they may have been created for them in 
their own day. But in order to prevent the powers of these leaders 
from becoming dangerous to the liberties of the country, it is altogether 
essential that they should be, in the strictest sense, responsible for all 
and each of their acts; and it will be at once admitted, that unless 
they be invested with authority, not only to concert and arrange 
public measures, but also with full powers to carry them into opera¬ 
tion, it \s mere mockery and injustice to talk of them as responsible. 
Responsibility implies the full power of action, under the certainty of 
ultimate scrutiny. Viewed in any way, it certainly involves in its 
essence the capacity not only of originating but of carrying into execu¬ 
tion those measures for which its movers are held responsible; in any 
other sen»3 the word responsibility is evidently destitute of dl prac¬ 
tical meaning. But in order to invest a public man, or a set of men— 
for example, the commander of an army or of a fleet, or the ministers of 
a country—with the proper degree of power to constitute them respon¬ 
sible servants of the public, we must agree to place in their hands 
instruments with which they can perform the public work properly. 
It is likewise obvious that these instruments must differ materially 
from their employers in the most essential feature of their character| 
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that is to say, in their sharing none of the responsibility of those who 
wield them. The more responsibility is divided, the weaker it be¬ 
comes, and its value evaporates entirely whep the tools with which it 
has to work cannot be depended upon. A sentinel could not be held 
responsible for the approach of the enemy if the musket with wliich he 
was to give the alarm were deprived of its flint; still less could his 
officer be held responsible to his general if he were,not*authorised to 
prevent treacherous hands fFom damping thepop^der of his detatchment. 
This brings us to the point. No officer and no minister can properly be 
said to be responsible to his country if he be not* allowed the entire use 
of the ordinary machinery with which armies or governments have 
managed efficiently in all times past. 

If the word constitutional means anything, it means that consistent 
and estajblished course of public action which fixes the responsibility 
on certain men in office, while, gt the same time, it invests the public 
with adequate means of bringing these men to account, and of re¬ 
moving and punishing them should they not have given satisfaction. 
But this power on the part of the public instantaneously ceases to 
carry any force or any justice with it when the usuarmeiins of carrying 
into effect the measures which they originate are taken away from the 
men in office. 

All history shows, that the only constitutional or, indeed, useful 
way of checking the evils of despotism consists in the power which the 
representative, or deliberative part of the nation, possess of calling 
the executive to account; or, in other words, of making public men 
feel that they are really and truly responsible. But if it shall so hap¬ 
pen, that in any country the situ&tion of affairs is such, that the 
deliberative branch of the community cannot manage to exercise this 
salutary authority without 'first ^undermining the legitimate official 
power of the executive, the inference certainly is, that the cause of 
genuine freedom in that country is in a very hopeless way indeed. 

The very life and soul, as it may be called, of a soldier’s character is 
implicit obedience; and all discipline, consistency of conduct, patience 
under suffering, even courage, wiU disappear, or be turned to the dis¬ 
honour of his country, if each individual in the line is to think for him¬ 
self—and what is a thousand times worse, it will inevitably prove fatal 
to the cause of true freedom, by destroying at once all that wholesome 
responsibility in the executive, which we consider as the* only solid 
security we possess for our liberties. If we allow soldiers to think for 
themselves and to judge of jmblic measures, we cannot surely, in fair¬ 
ness, deny them the power of acting under these independent thoughts 
—and then, what becomes of the main spring of our liberties, salutary 
responsibility of their employers ? 

Heretofore these things were Reid to be mere common-place maxims, 
but, unfortunately, the day has arrived, when some persolis amongst 
us, who are nut altogether destitute of intelligence, and who are not 
wanting in public spirit, are found to insinuate, that under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, the military might with propriety think and act upon their 
own judgment, although in opposition to the orders of the King their 
master. 

It would hardly be a greater fallacy in morals to say that, under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, a gentleman miglit with propriety tell falsehoods, or 
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be ^ilty of disbonourable actions—for Loyalty, that is to say, true unre¬ 
flecting loyalty, on the part of a soldier, under all circiunstances and 
at all times, is quite as much a part of his duty, as truth is of the 
obligations of a gentleman. It is not in human nature, indeed, that 
an officer of education, and one who truly loves his country .and its 
liberties, should be insensible to the possible consequences of the mea¬ 
sures of ministers,, whom the King his master may choose from time 
to time to employ. But that soldier is a thbrough traitor and poltroon 
who shall refuse to act when called upon by his King, or, which is exactly 
the same, by the responsible ministers whom his King has appointed to 
cmy his wul into effect. No military or naval person can ever be jus¬ 
tified in balancing, even for one moment, between loyalty and dis¬ 
loyalty. The instant he does so, he puts the whole system into im¬ 
minent hazard; for the responsibility of the executive may be called the 
key-stone of the constitution; and if this be removed, by taking away 
from ministers the power of the army, the whole fabric must, as a 
matter of course, be loosened. 

If ministers shall at .any time be guilty of unconstitutional acts, 
or what are thought such by the country, some other remedy must 
certainly^ be found to check them, rather than the introduction of this 
fatal principle into the body politic, which cuts at the very root of all 
^nuine freedom. Indeed, it may safely be said, that to sap the fide¬ 
lity of the military in any country towards their king, is also the 
surest method of sapping the liberties of that country, inasmuch as 
the fountain-head, the only pure spring of genuine freedom, lies in 
the responsibiUty of the executive; and this cannot exist lone 
after the allegiance of the military is withdrawn. £very loyal and 
true-hearted soldier must feel that there can arise no case in which 
he woiUd hesitate to act implicit^, devotedly, and, if need be, blindly, 
according to the orders of his King!' In so acting, even if he were 
convinced that the measures to which he was called upon to give 
effect were diametrically opposed to what he conscientiously believed 
to be constitutional, still he would consider, that the evil caused by 
his obedience could not possibly bq so great as those which must soon 
follow the slightest, or most transient exercise of independent thought, 
which should be strong enough to make him hesitate one instant which 
way he should act. 

How stUnds the case of mutiny on board ship ? Will any degree 
of tyranny on the part of the Captain justify an officer in refusing to 
act whenr called upon to suppress insurrection > Will any thing excuse 
or even palliate mutiny, in any person, or on any occasion ? And if 
not, why is it so ? Surely because experience shows us that the most 
certain method of correcting tyranny, and the shortest and straight- 
est road to redress, is found to lie in fiiClng the responsibility exclusivdy 
on the exbcufive afloat as well as ashore, and never countenancing, 
even in the most extreme cases, the smallest participation in this re¬ 
sponsibility, which, after all, may be truly considered the vital air or 
life-blood of good order; for without this hold upon public men, true 
freedom cannot exist in any country, and liberty either becomes an 
empty sound, or it runs into the tyranny and licentiousness of a vulgar 
democracy. 

We purposely avoid all allusion to the recent dreadful convulsions 
in Prance, because we tliiuk the application will be better made by 
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erery reflecting mind for itself, and we have no hopes of essentially 
leading the thoughts of those which are not reflecting. We pre¬ 
pared an article, long ago, on the conduct Royal and Loyal 

French Guards who alone remained faithful amongst the faithless of 
Charles the Tenth’s army ^ but we feel so much repugnance to enter¬ 
ing the arena of party politics at this moment, that we shall defer 
publishing it till a calmer period. We think, however, we could clearly 
show that much, if not ml the present evil^ of France, (and many of 
those, which we fear, that are to come,) may bef traced to the unconsti¬ 
tutional and most disgraceful absence, of what we consider true loyalty 
in the French army, whose treasonable alliance with the mob of Faris 
was so vehemently applauded in this country at the time, and which, 
we lament bitterly to observe, is not without its defenders still. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SEA LIFE.* 

BV A MIDSHIFMAK OF THE LAST CEBTpitY. 

Early next morning, we sailed with the melancholy details of the fate 
of our late convoy ; and with a rattling gale of wind from the westward, 
reached St. Helen's that night. Newtroops and transports were appoint¬ 
ed to supply the place of those which had been lost, and we waited here 
until they joined us. Outward-bound merchant-ships were added to the 
convoy, until our fleet consisted of about the same number as had for¬ 
merly sailed. Late in November, or early in December, for I do not re¬ 
collect which, the wind once more c^me from the north-^ast, and again 
the fleet steered down^Channel with a fair wind. It soon shifted, and 
again blew hard from the. westward. By taking advantage of its 
changes between the north-west and south-west, however, we managed 
to get down Channel, and about as far to the westward as the 18th de¬ 
gree of longitude, and as far south as the 43rd or 44th degree of lati¬ 
tude. Here, however, all efforts failed to advance us further. On 
some days we had gained ten or twenty miles to the south or west, but 
we more frequently found ourselves twenty or thirty miles to the 
north-east of our place on the preceding day. 

Under the severe sickness I suflTered during most of this time, one 
of the liveliest recollections 1 have, is that of seeing our, boatswain 
drink off half-a-pint of brandy, and envying the zest with which he 
did it. I was tired of the wet and cold of the deck, to say qotbing of 
the mast-head, where I had been perched to count the convoy ; and 
had been relieved from the deck at twelve o’clock, the end of my 
watch. I could not eat my dinner of salt pork; and had come out 
from the gunner's cabin, which ^as in a comer far from the hatchway, 
about six feet in length and breadth, and /bur feet ihree inches In 
height. I had come out from this place to get a little fresh air, and 
had fixed myself at the foot of the ladder at the after-hatchway. It 
was Christmas-day, and our Captain, not very wisely, chose to com¬ 
memorate it by sending a half-pint of brandy to each of the three 
warrant oflicers, the boatswain, gunner, and carpenter, to put into 
their plum-puddings. For this good purpose it was rather late, even 
if the parties receiving it had been disposed so to apply it. Something 

* Continued from page 42. 
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had called the boatswain on deck at this time, and when he arrived at 
the foot of the ladder, he met the Captain’s steward with the brandy 
and message. I '11 tell the plnm-pudding when 1 come down,” says 
the boatswain; " Here’s the Captain's good health." So saying, he 
gulped it down and jumped upon deck. 1 did envy him, and thought 
him the cleverest fellow alive. 

It was not long after this that I got clear of my sea-sickness. It 
had stuck by me during u<ore continued trials than any instance I re¬ 
member to have seen;"although I have heard of people being conti¬ 
nually liable to it. I had finished another forenoon watch upon deck, 
and descending to the gunner's cabin, attacked the salt junk and dough¬ 
boy with a keen appetite; but the closeness of the place and the heaving 
of the ship were too much for me. I had scarcely time to get on deck 
to make my offering to Njeptune in the manner approved of in such 
cases. After five minutes more on deck, the hungry feeling returned. 
My indulgent messmate, the gunner, allowed me another dinner. I 
eat up a doughboy and a piece of salt beef, drank off a glass of grog of 
his making, went immedktely upon deck, and I have never been sea¬ 
sick since. 

Whenever the clearness of the weather permitted its being done, 
the men-of-war were dispatched in all directions to collect the strag¬ 
gling ships of the convoy. By such means, the convoy were, at times, 
collected into a pretty compact body; but then came a succession of 
gales of wind, with thick weather, which caused their dispersion, so 
that, when our view w'as again extended, the number of ships to be 
counted from the mast-head was much diminished. Some were mure 
Weatherly than the rest, and went hut of sight a-head, or to windward. 
These puslred on, and a few of them, thus relieved from waiting on 
the motions of the dull-sailing and, leewardly ships, arrived at the 
appointed rendezvous in the West Indies. Those which parted com¬ 
pany to leeward, continued to drive more and more to the north-east, 
untU, for want of w'ater, they were obliged to bear up for the Cove of 
Cork, or into the Channel again. Some were compelled to do so from 
losing tlieir masts by the violence o' the wind; or by running foul of 
each other by night. And some, I fear, went down in this way. 
From all these circumstances, however, the number of the convoy was 
reduced from above three hundred to about seventy in five weeks. 

Before the end of the sixth week, the convoy being thus reduced, 
and the transports falling short of water, and there being no appear¬ 
ance of a' chauge of weather, it was thought right to return to port to 
collect the force and recruit the supplies of the expedition. The sig¬ 
nal was once more made, to bear up for St. Helen’s. We bore up with 
a strong gale from the west-south-west, and in three days arrived at 
St. Helen's: thus running back in thfee days all the distance we had 
made in six weeks. I believe that the vigilance and attention of 
H. jM. S. P— — , as repeating ship, was noticed by the Admiral, and, 
in addition to this, our Captain was a man of good family interest, so 
that, although a very young man, he was appointed to command a 
better ship. He was pleased to take three midshipmen with him, of 
whom were the youngster who had accompanied me from the G—— 
and myself. One circumstance which gave me great pleasure in this 
change was, that our excellent First Lieutenant, Mr. B — -, was to 
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go witb He still lires, and, 1 trast, continues to enjoy the rank 
and the retirement whiidi he has so well earned. One of my first feel¬ 
ings of ambition was, that 1 could become sych an officer as that man ; 
and if 1 h|ive never done bo» I am conscious that 1 have^ at leasts bene¬ 
fited by keeping such a model in my recoUection. Since 1 am about 
to leave H. M. S. P — 1 may as well make a farewell description of 
her. , 

During these foul-weather cruises^ the m^ had neither dry clothes 
nor bedding for two days together. If mine Vere ever dry at all, it 
was owing to the disinterested care of the captain of the forecastle, a 
Newhaven fisherman and pilot, who, because the two youngsters were 
Scotch boys, took an interest in us similar to what Tom Pipes did of 
Peregrine Pickle. Besides the good office of hanging up the contents 
of our chests and hammocks to dry whenever^there was an opportunity, 
he also took some trouble to teaqb us the art* of knotting and splicing, 
in lieu of the games which Pipes, in his days of idleness, taught his 
pupil. It was in consequence of this friendly man's advice, also, that 
1 learned to obviate any bad efifects which this amphibious kind of life 
might have had upon the health, by dispensing wit^ the use of sheets. 
This I did the mure readily, as his advice was coupled with some caustic 
remarks upon so efieminate a practice as that of using them. Long 
afterwards 1 found the advantage of dispensing with this luxury during 
the intense cold of a Baltic or North* sea winter. 

But to return to the description of II. M. S. P——. The sailors 
used to cull her the coffin, and certainly she had a resemblance to one. 
She was painted black, which makes a ship look small > and sets off to 
advantage the lofty appearance of Ber masts, that tower over those of 
any merchant-ships of her own size which happen to be near her, and 
adds to her warlike appearance. ^Some officers are fond of the rakish 
])irate-like look which this mode of painting gives, assisted by red 

portsills, &.C. The P - was, or rather had been, black, and all 

black; but being somewhat rickety, the pitch and oakum had worked 
out of her seams, and the brown oakum where it protruded, and the 
brighter marks of red rust of iroq that joozed out of every bolt-hole, 
sadly disfigured her sable coating. The upright part of her hull, w hich 
rose above her line of guns, was high in proportion to that which 
rounded off below it; and this gave her that square, chest-like appear¬ 
ance, which made Jack’s simile of a coffin rather appropriate, as, in¬ 
deed, all his similes are ; but in this I suspect he had a double mean¬ 
ing, relating to the probable use she might come to in convening us to 
the bottom. She certainly was a bad sea-boat, used to ship a great 
deal of water, as well over all, as by the inlets of her rickety frame ; 
and was altogether a bad specimen of French naval architecture, for 
such she w'as. * 

As she with the rest of the fleet got out to the West Indies on the 
third attempt, I have no doubt that my friend the Gunner was con¬ 
firmed in a notion which he had taken up, that I was the Jonas on 
whose account we had had the bad weather. This arose from a pas¬ 
sage in a letter from my mother which I had incautiously rend to him. 
The poor old lady had already lost two sons in the West Indies; 
and when she consented to my going into a ship to be stationed in the 
North Sea, she had no idea of the facility with which naval destinations 
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tan oiiani^ed. Accordingly, when she heard that we were about to sail 
for the West Indies, one of her letters expressed a prayer, that ** ad¬ 
verse winds might drive u|) far irom those pestilential shores.” This 
passage 1 had incautiously read aloud in presence of my messmate, 
who could not afterwards be persuaded that Ihe writer was not a witch 

«nd the incantation contained in the letter met with many maledic¬ 
tions, whenever the lowering sky and rising swell gave tokens of 
another ^le of wind to pontend with. The ship was, however, now 
relieved from this sourde of enchantment. 

His Majesty's ship A——, although not one of the large frigates, 
was a fine one of her-class; and having been refitted since her last 
cruise, appeared in all the neatness of her new equipment. Her hull 
nicely painted; her dead-eyes, newly turned in, formed the lower ter¬ 
mination of the rigging of^each mast in an exact row, the evenness of 
which was not yet broken by the unequal stretching of the sl'irouds; 
her rigging newly tarred; her yards glossy with blacking, and her top- 
mwts, topgallant-masts, and studding-sail booms newly scraped, and 
shining with grease. » 

The two ships lay near each other, and the rugged appearance of 
the one, and the gay trim of the other, as she rode like a duck upon the 
water, formed a strong contrast. On board the two ships, also, the 
contrast was favourable to the A——. There appeared to 1^ room to 
‘move about her decks, and from the lower deck, where the habitation 
of the officers and men was, to the main-deck which formed its roof, 
there was a full foot more of - height; so that when the rays of the sun 
found their way down the hatchway, some light was refracted from 
them towards the men's mess-berths, and gave a cheerful and airy 
appearance below. 'The midshipman's berth, however, did not par¬ 
take of these occasional glimpses of day-light, being incased in a 
bulk-head, or boarded partition; but it was larger than that of the 
P——, and, as I mentioned before, a foot higher in the roof. 

Our good first lieutenant, whose friendly care had sent me to mess 
with the gunner in the former ship, now permitted me to join the 
midshipman s berth in the A^———. < It did not correspond so nearly 

with a rnidshipman's berth of Smollet's days as that of the P_did; 

but it did so more nearly than any which could be found in these re^ 
fined days--degenerate days. Admiral Benbow would call them, if he 
could rise out of his grave. 

At the time I speak of, the demand for midshipmen was greater 
thw the Supply of eligible candidates; and while the notion enter¬ 
tained of a midshipman by people on shore was that of a smart little 
boy with a cocked-hat as big as himself, the real grouping of a mid¬ 
shipman's berth in those days was often made up of very motley 
materials, composed of all ages of men from fifty downwards. 

Many were taken from before the mast. Where this was done in a 
\*direct manner there was sometimes a good reason for it; but the most 
general cause was the want of a sufficient number of fit persons to fill 
the ratiuM of midshipmen on the books. Many of the midshipmen 
thus made were never meant by the captain who promoted them, to 
be brought into the line of promotion to an admiral; but merely to 
have the rating of midshipmen in order to increase their pay. These 
were, sometimes, not put on the quarter-deck or into the midship- 
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man's berth at first; but &en came another captain who did not 
approve of this anomalous state of things^ nor did he choose to de¬ 
prive the person of his place and rating ^without a cause; and as 
those promoted in this way were genertdly assiduous and useful in 
one way or another, there would have been injustice in doing sqi 
C onsequently, the useful person had tails added to his jacket, and 
took his place in the midshipman's berth. , 

The worst of this wife, that the persoiy; so promoted were not 
always seamen. One, and the worst source Of this sort of indirect 
promotion, arose from giving the rating of midshipman to men who 
made themselves useful by being able to write a fair liand. These, 
often, had failed in some occupation on shore by drunkenness or 
other bad conduct, before they were reduced to enter in a man-of- 
war before the mast, and were the worst possible associates for 
young gentlemen. Of the midshipmen wno served in the two ships 
which I have before referred to, while I was in them, I can only re¬ 
member the names of two who ever attained the rank of lieutenant, 
and one who was made a master. Of the nest, some found their way 
back to the place they had come from, before the mast, some died, 
and> of the small remainder, some possibly were promoted at the 
Jubilee, or at the end of the war, when the Admiralty, in despair of 
being able to select among the conflicting claims of the multitude of 
midshipmen of ancient date, made a sweeping promotion on some 
general principle, which raked up from the hold and lower-decks 
some, whose duties had confined them 4:o those regions until they 
bad almost forgotten the colour of daylight; whose-home was the 
cock-pit, and who could not easily be reconciled to a higher one. 

Besides the injury suffered by the service from the irregular 
manner in which the place of |]uture candidates for promotion was 
thus supplied, I have kno-wn serious injustice done to the men who 
were so advanced, by their being unfairly placed thereby in situa¬ 
tions of trust, which their education and confirmed habits had un¬ 
fitted them for, and who were made to suffer the penalty of a breach 
of the trust thus unwisely, and even unfairly, put upon mem. Good 
men, also, who had been promoted into this line as a reward for 
some exemplary conduct, were excluded frona reaping any advan¬ 
tage from the reward, by the fact of their having come from before 
the mast being made a barrier to their passing the examination ne¬ 
cessary to qualify for farther promotion; because the loose manner 
in which men had been taken from befiore the mast, made ft difficult 
or impossible to discriminate. Such, at least, was believed to be the 
case by men standing in this situation, when I had an opportunity of 
seeing them in the short peace of Amiens, and it was probably so 
also, when the navy was again*reduced. 

A particular instance of this came within my notice at the former 
period, when I passed my own examination for lieutenant. 

We had been absent on a voyage to China with a convoy, and, 
before our return, the three master’s-mates, of whom I was one, had 
completed the time of service necessary to qualify for that examina¬ 
tion ; and in the interval the treaty of Amiens had been concluded. 
We ^1 three, however, went to London in high glee, for the purpose 
of appearing at Somerset House, where such examinations were con- 
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ducted at that time. From having given our namei in early> they 
stood at the head of the list of candidates to be examined. My two 
messmates’ were the first,and second, mine was the third. 

After more than half an hour’s anxious waiting for each, I saw my 
predecessors come out from the examining-room in their tuNi, with 
faces as long as the main-top-bow-line. They were both turned 
back. 1 supposed that they must have failed in some of the pen- 
and-ink business of navigation: but no—^ey had passed that .or¬ 
deal and been ordered to stand up, and had gone through a long 
examination as to the management of a ship in various situations. 
They both stated to me that no objection had been made to any of 
thdr replies \ and, from the circumstantial account whidi they gave, 
and other circumstances, I am quite sure that they answered all the 
questions satisfactorily; find that they owed their being turned back, 
merely to their having been promoted from before mast, and to 
their being advanced to an age somewhere between thirty and forty. 

By way of softening the repulse they thus met widi, one was ra*- 
commended to p^ss for*a gunner, and the other for a boatswain; 
but after being led to look for promotion in the direct line to an 
admiral, they could not brook this. Besides, by the peace reduc¬ 
tion, which was then contemplated, there was no prospect of their 
now being able to obtain the situation of boatswain or gunner, if 
they had passed, particularly as the captain who promoted them 
had retired. They accordingly left the service, and I do not know 
what became of Jhem. 

These two men had been placed on the quarter-deck by their 
well-meaning captain for good cPonduct during the mutiny at the 
Nore. Had they then been recommended to the situations of gun¬ 
ner or boatswain, they would have, been rewarded, and the service 
would have profited; as it was, they met with a grievous disap¬ 
pointment, and the service lost two good men. 

1 am far from meaning that the line between the foremastmen 
and the officers should be made impassable; but while some captains 
held opinions almost amounting to this, there were others, who 
marked by their practice too great a disregard to the consequences 
of this kind of promotions; and, from mere whim, rated persons 
as midshipmen, who, although very good men in their place, had 
nothing to recommend them which gave promise of their ever being 
capable of the trust required to be placed in an officer; and who, 
accordingly, when it became their duty to supervise the issue of 
spirits to the crew, or in some other case, were guilty of a breach of 
trust, and sent back before the mast, with disgrace to themselves and 
discredit to the class into which they had been introduced. 

The respect,paid to this class of oftcers was ah'eady too little for 
^.any in that line which was hereafter to supply the higher ranks of 
officers, because the want of respect to that class prevented those 
who were in it, and thus placed in the school for future admirals, 
from respecting it themsmves, and thereby tended to lower the 
standard of morals and manners in it. 

These effects appear to me to have arisen from two causes com¬ 
bined : 
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Firsts that the number of mklshipmen allowed to the fleets when 
the war complement of ships was employed^ yrm greater than that 
eligible cancUdates for the station; and it was also greater than the 
number necessary to keep up the supply o^ officers. 

And, secondly, from tl)e uncontrolled power of the captmns to. 
make and to break midshipmen. 

In making these observations, I am quite awarq thdt the regula¬ 
tions which have been made since the conclusion of the war, re¬ 
specting the admission of midshipmen into the navy, and their dis¬ 
missal from it, has corrected the evil 1 complain of; but it has done 
so when the mere reduction of the number of cmidshipmen allowed 
to the navy would alone have tended very much to do so. What 
I have said upon this subject is, therefore, chiefly for the purpose of 
introducing the remark, that those regulations will not be found of 
practical or efficient application, jf the dem£id for persons to fill the 
station of midshipmen should again become greater than the supply 
of eligible candidates. 

If ever the navy should be again employed in an extended nume¬ 
rical force, similar to what it was in the war, it may, therefore, be¬ 
come a question highly worthy of consideration, whether a reduction 
of the number of midshipmen allowed to the ships, and particularly 
to large ships, w'ould not be attended with benefit to the service. I 
do not lose sigiit of the advantage of rearing in this class a supply of 
candidates for the place of officers vrhich should be greater than the 
demand; but if this principle be carried^ to a uselq^s extent, and if 
in following it the supply of future candidates be diluted with a 
great portion of unfit subjects, it becomes an evil instead of an ad¬ 
vantage. This evil did certainly arise from the number of midship¬ 
men allowed to the navy dtirin^ the vrar. For although in ships 
commanded by men of rank, or of renown as officers, there was 
always a sufficient competition to fill the place of midshipmen; yet 
there was a large portion of ships in commission that could not ob¬ 
tain proper persons to fill those places, and therefore took such as 
they could get. 

It appears quite clear, that if this very loose mode of collecting 
this class, which produced the future candidates for the place of 
officers, was found sufficient to supply a competent number of 
eligible candidates, besides a multitude from whom it was* not easy 
to select; if the loose mode 1 have referred to produced all this, it 
may be inferred, that a smaller number admitted into the'class of 
candidates would be found sufficient, if more care was taken in 
^electin^ for tliat admission. 

The limitations which have been made on tlie Captain's power of 
entering and discharging midshipmen since the conclusion of the 
war, have been most wholesome, and it may be hoped that they 
would be found applicable in case of another war, which, I think, 
they would be if combined with the reduction of the number of 
midshipmen proposed above, but not without it. 

Before those limitations took place, while the breaking of a mid¬ 
shipman was only the irresponsible fiat of one man, no disgrace 
followed the victim of it out of the ship in which he then was, pro¬ 
vided that he had friends to get him into another. I have known 
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tW 0 inctanceg, at leagt, of midshipmen being tumed <Nit of their 
^}p8 for very disgrac^ul «eondact, whom I afterwards met in the 
shi^ of officers^ 1 can (ilso reeollect the consolatory remark made 
by ^dshipmen when they got into stnaoe scrape and were threatened 
to be turned ont- of the. ship, that ** there were more ships thui 
churches," thus showing their carelessness on the subiect. 

Now> however, that such a dismissal is not'made without due 
publicity of investigat^n, it would meet with its proper share of 
odium, and the persoh so dismissed would be effectually weeded out 
ffom the number of futtire candidates ^for promotion. 

The advantage to^e' service by, the restrictions on the captain's 
power of making midshipmen has already been referred to. But 
besides the advantage to the service, an essential good will arise to 
such men as may be de^ed .worthy of this kind of promotion, upon 
proper representations, since their promotion would be an act of 
the Admiralty that would of course not fail to be duly recorded. 
Had my two good messmates, the master’s mates abovementioned, 
being promoted ,into this class by an order from the Admiralty, 
upon proper representation of their good conduct in the mutiny, and 
their fitness in other respects, their names would, at least, have been 
enrolled on a list which would have prevented their being shuffled 
out of the service. That captains should be encouraged to make 
known to the Admiralty the merits of those whom they deem worthy 
of such promotions, will be admitted, when we call to mind numbers 
of men whose names do ’honour to the nation, and who have risen 
from before the mast. 

Before 1 quit this subject I should like to record the name of one 
man, John' Wilkie, who, had he lived, might have risen to such dis¬ 
tinction. I have a most satisfactpry recollection of my reports of 
this man having been instrumental to his promotion. The recollec¬ 
tion might have been a*proud one, had he lived to realize the pro¬ 
mise he gave. 

John Wilkie was a quarter-master on board H. M. S. B——, in 
the West Indies, at the tim/e that I was an acting lieutenant in her. 
The boats of this ship, at the time I speak of, were much employed 
near the land, or in calm weather, when the ship could not be made 
effectual, to enforce the blockade of the island of Martinique. In 
the course of this service they were frequently under the enemy's 
batteries; and among many vessels which they intercepted they 
attacked and captured two of the enemy’s privateers. One of these 
was attacked and captured in the open day in a calm. Upon all 
these occasions John Wilkie was coxswain of the barge; and as the 
charge of particular boats, when employed upon this kind of service, 
and the exercising of their crews, was assigned to the different lieu- 
^ tenants respectively in this ship, the barge was my charge, and 1 
was generally in her when she left the ship. I had reason to be 
proud of the promptness and alertness of my boat’s crew, and for 
this I was chiefly indebted to the zeal and ability of John Wilkie. 
His officer-like qualities, by showing an example to his men, had 
infused a spirit into them, which made all and each of them feel as 
great a pride in that promptitude as their officer could do. His 
orders to them, too* although he had not been used to command, 
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wei« giwir>m tba-ifanaiei'e^Ur «l^oa^ wlio 4id leaow .hoir, 4Mi 
been aecnstimied to it ^ Them were^ecM^dyaod'^en in a 
wliieli diowed toat bietant obediesice .ea^ 3 i^[^ and reqni^^ 
bwt never in the qneri|lo«i« otvienpadent dtofe Why don't .ypit 
do diisi" or ** Why ddti't you da»ifha(?^ Tq thHesegood-qualities he 
added the power of gteenag his ixwa. with admiraHle'£|rBerAdiM88 of 
aspect omiOT ihe fire'of an enemy, sold pnrtahing of, the jok^ which 
were passed on their goed or'Im aim-takistg^.' This. wia. niord re* 
mark^ly observaMi^n the Case of tke.privatder taken dn toe calm, 
which was apj^oached under k* shower of grape and musketry. 
After taking this vessel im -wm pitxmot^ to be A master’s^mate, and 
as this was at the commencement of a war, which had twelve years* 
duration, this promotion, if he bad lived>. might have brought him 
into a r^nk where his good qualities would have been better l^own. 
He died, however, soon after the^eveht which I have mentioned-** 
not that death to which he was alway ready to expose hhnself—ha 
died of the yeUaw fever. One more point in this man's character 
which I should notice, was his unaffected and gerHle^n^ demeanour 
when promoted, and invited to the table of his captain. He took 
his seat there, not only without awkwardness but with ease, and 
gave his opinion on subjects which called for it without batofulness,. 
but also wholly without that vulgar attempt at familiarity which is 
sometimes used as a cloak for it, and while his manners were per¬ 
fectly respectful to everybody, there was not the least appearance of 
any consciousness of inferiority in himself, as there was certainly 
no ground for such a consciousness. In conversation k was easy to 
see that he had been all his life before the mast, not from any 
vulgarity in it, but because his references were all to scenes whicn 
he had witnessed in that situatioi^ 

If the view which I have taken of reducing the number of mid¬ 
shipmen allowed to large ships, when the m^ber of ships is again- 
increased to a war establishment, should ever be entertained by the 
Admiralty, they would, of course, not diminish the efficiency of the 
ships, by cutting off any portion <if the /lumber of their petty offi¬ 
cers, but in reducing the list of midshipmen, they would extend to 
a corresponding number the other classes of petty officers who are 
not candidates for promotion, or who would be so only for the 
situation warrant officers. Such an extension would add to the 
captain’s power of promoting good men in a manner that would be 
beneficial to the service as well as to the men themselves, and thereby 
would add to the means of reconciling good seamen to the compul¬ 
sory service in the navy which is required of them in time of war, 
without placing them in a ntuatihn to be educated for a new line of 
life, after their habits are ooilfifmed, which, it must be confessed, 
ought only to be done with care%l cliscrimination. 

By what has been said abouta|| injury done to the cockpit as a 
school for those who were to bec<^^ officers, it is by no means meant 
that it was, in fact, a bad school. 'Chir fellow-countrymen are pleas¬ 
ed to think that it has not been m in its general effect, but I would 
say that this is in spite of the evils I have referred to, and oejctainly 
not arising from them* The Navy, as well as tlie Army, as a-sch^l 
for young gendemen, has always this great good belonging to it; 
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that each one, in the society he moves in, is made to feel that he 
must depend for his place, as to consideration in that society, upon 
himself alone; and he feels also, that it is upon this consideration 
alone that he must depend for countenance. No adventitious aid 
of rank will obtain this for him in the cockpit. He is also removed 
from the meaps of being independent of this respect, by being closely 
tied up to the society of his fellows, and cut off from seeking the 
countenance of partid relations. All assumption of a feigned cha¬ 
racter, in the farailwity of the cockpit, no less than in the inti¬ 
macy of the ward-room or press-room, is soon seen through; and 
as sterling worth nevfer fails to command respect in any society where 
it is known, it becomes the standard which is aimed at. 

The near contact of, and mutual dependence upon each other 
which prevails in actual^ervice between the junior officers and men, 
also teaches officers better to feel their place as one of a community 
of mankind, and to know and appreciate the value, and the virtues 
or failings, of that class which is known, to young men brought up at 
home or in univijrsities^ only as the vulgar; a variety of the species 
whom they blindly suppose to be incapable of any feeling, or, at 
least, of any noble or generous feeling in common with them. Such 
notions are effectually corrected by witnessing the disinterested 
sacrifices which these men can make for each other, and more parti¬ 
cularly for their officers, when circumstances arise calculated to call 
forth those feelings. 

Our first cruise in the ' A-was off the west coast of Ireland, 

with a fleet of men-of-war, and here we had no dull sailing mer¬ 
chant-ships or transports to trouble us. Our object w’as to intercept 
the Dutch* fleet, which were refjorted to have left the Texel, and to 
be on their way to Brest, by sailing round the north of Scotland. I 
believe they put back to the Texel, as they were there next year, 
and got w'ell beaten not many miles from it. They did not come 
our way this time, however, so we returned to Spithead after a 
month’s cruise. 

Our next expedition wasi to Quebec, to carry out a new Governor 
of Canada, and to bring back the former one. The most interesting 
event in this passage across the Atlantic, was the chace of an Eng¬ 
lish letter-of-marque, who took us for a Frenchman, while we took 
him for one. In the end, there was the mutual disappointment, more 
agreeable to those on board the chace than to us ; but the delight on 
board oVher was so great, and expressed in so lively a manner, that 
it afforded us a new' scone, which soon banished the recollection of 
our disappointment. Among a number of respectable-looking people 
who were passengers, joy w'as unboundedly expressed by many a 
cheer, and many a wave of handkerchiefs from fair hands, as we shot 
up close alongside of her, and hailed her in English, and they became 
assured that we were really an English frigate. 

We sailed so much better than she could, that she would have had 
no chance of escape from us in that way; so w’hen we had come near 
enough to fire a shot over her, she hove to, and hauled down her 
English colours in token of submission, although ours were flying, 
so determined did her commander seem to take us for a Frenchman. 
A fresh fair wind \yas blowing; we had no time to lose, and the 
above-mentioned salutations and the answers to all questions being 
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features at first reminded me somewhat of my dear friend N-; but 

that is not possible, for in a skirmish with the pickets two nights 
ago, 1 was told he had been severely wonnded and taken prisoner 
whilst driving ^em from •an ambuscade." The scene now became of 
intense interest: friendship—sincere and disinterested friendship u'as 
put to the test and proved. “ Poor Frank 1" cried he Heaven 
Knows if ever I may see him again. 1 loved him as a mother from 
early youth : his heart lyas the seat of goodness; his soul of honour; 
and yet he had his full (share of life’s misfortunes." 

N-stood with his eyes fixed on his youthful friend's chan^ng 

countenance, and the (various feelings depicted on his expressive fea¬ 
tures, then suddenly raising hi» cap of disguise, casting on him a look 
full of pleasure, and beaming with friendship most ardent, calling on 
his name, he rushed to embrace him. Inquiries of how he escaped ? 
what were his wounds ? find why he was habited in his present cos¬ 
tume } were the immediate consequence of recognition. For the first, 
it appeared, that being closely engaged at the edge of the rivulet, as 
before described, dusk cojidug on, when the pickets were all pell-mell 

t(^ether, N . fell by the blow from a musket, which for a time 

completely stunned him, and on recovering, all was still; no being 
with life remained near him. Not exactly recollecting the spot on 
which he was, and it being dark, he cautiously forded the* stream at a 
little distance, believing he was joining his troops, it having already 
been passed more than once ; at break of day, however, he found out 
his mistake, when, to prevciit being taken by the enemy, he was forced 
to make a circuitous route of some miles, ere he could venture a^ain to 
attempt passing over to regain hiseown lines; this, however, he at last 
did in safety, and no sooner arrived, than he was told an intelligent 
ofiicer w^s wanted to volunteer for a particular service. Ever on the 
gut vive to show the greatest zeal iif lus profession, he instantly waited 
on the General of the division, became acquainted with the hazardous 
and arduous nature of the undertaking, when he not only offered him¬ 
self for it, bift, begged the General’s particular interest in his behalf. 
This he most cordially promised him, not only from his knowledge of 
his abilities as an officer, butUn all other respects, especially his perfect 
acquaintance with several languages, the French particularly, which 
for pureness, elegance of pronunciation, and fluency, could scarcely he 
surpassed by even a Parisian. The General’s report to the Comman- 
der-in-Chiei proved sufiScient, and our gallant friend was appointed to 
a post, at once of the highest consequence to the army and of peril to 
himself; yet was his brave heart undaunted. He received his in¬ 
structions, arranged his disguise, and was now devoting this last hour 
to the delights of sincere and real friendship. It was, indeed, an 
hour awa]^ening sensations amongst*the three friends easily to be 
imagined by minds capable of sentiments calculated to make life an 
enjoyment: to describe thcrfjt^feelings would be difficult; suffice it to 
gay, that when the moment of parting arrived, it was one of melancholy 
in the truest sense of the word. It was midnight. N ■ ■ ■ ■ was con- 
diicted by fiis two friends to the extreme verge of the advanced senti¬ 
nels, where a fervent and rapid adieu was exchanged, when N — —■ 
rushed forward to prevent those strong emotions of friendship overcom¬ 
ing the feelings, which, with such a triumvirate, would otherwise cer- 
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tainlj have been the case, and have sent poor N-—— on his way de- 
prewed and sorrowful. Our two young officers retraced their steps 
in silence to their separate quarters, and retired to rest, ofiering up 
a prayer for the safety of their early friedd. BehoiS now our Spy, 
trackin^^s solitary road.to a small village, about two leagues' dis¬ 
tance, in^der to avoid as much as possible the* chanqe of falling in 
with the enemy's videttes, until he had attained appoint beyond^the 
reach of suspicion. At* day-break, he awived at the village of 
Calvero del Monte, and entering a Venta,* demanded of the old 
Alberguero, in good Spanish, some breakfast. A few French 
riflemen were in the room smoking, togethfer with half-a-dozen 
Spanish muleteers, who immediately*on the entrance of our pedlar 
Spy, approached inquisitively to ascertain the contents of his pack¬ 
ages ;*he showed them several things, quite like a regular trader, 
and conversed with them id" perfect good-humour; but his great 
object was to engage the attention and cultivate the acquaintance 
of the soldiers; for that purpose, accosting them in pure French, 
he requested their observance and opinion of sqpie peculiarly fine 
tobacco, which he had to sell cheap ; then giving them a little 
to snake trial of, and speaking their own language with g^eat flu¬ 
ency,- an iq^ant friendship was brought about. • N- told them 

a flctitious story of his birth-place being Baigneres, a small towm 
celebrated for its baths, just on the other side of the Pyrenees,—a 
place with which he was well acquainted^ having resided* there for a 
long time when a boy, with an uncle wnb went there for the reco¬ 
very pf his health. Then, like a true Frenchman, tissuming a live¬ 
liness of disposition, singing, laifghing, chatting, and recounting 

anecdotes about dear France, N-became so great favourite, 

that at the hour of relieving ^he pickets, they be^ed him to 
accompany them; the request nras of course complied with, and he 
thus soon passed through pickets, advanced guards, &c. to the main 
body of the army, minutely noticing the various dispositions made 
and making, the numbers, and all that could be of service. Being 
fearful of committing any thing* to paper, as the most trifling cir¬ 
cumstance, or observation, might cause a discovery, with the instant 
forfeiture of his life, and as it would have been next to an impos¬ 
sibility for him to carry a recollection of every thing in diis mind, 
he resorted to a curious method of keeping his memdry alive. His 
box contained three sepm-ate compartments, each of which had three 
divisions, filled with trinkets of various kinds, tobacco, small packets 
of snufi^, scents, soaps, &c. One part waS^ considered the main body, 
and head-quarters; the other parts were designed to ir^resent other 
divisions, advances, &c.—in faqt, all that was necessiry, and when 
separately taken to pieces, and regularly laid out, th^ could repre¬ 
sent the object intended, as accurately as^could be desired. Thus did 

N-, with his box strapped before him, pass through the whole 

French army, mingling with tbe soldiers and officers, selling some 
few of his articles, and minutely taking his observations of all that 
was going forward. On one occasion he was placed in some jeo¬ 
pardy : being seated on the ground in the evening, laying out his 
idans, an officer passing observed him attentive]^, and| before 
he was aware of rt, touched N—— on the '^ouldei;^ asking him, 

G 2 
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whether he was trying his skill at cc^ying tlie movements of an 
array, or whether he intended entering tlie service, and becoming a 
great general, hy study and practice. was at first much 

alarmed, but finding the*officer was not particularly scrutinizing 
in his manner, he quickly recovered hirasqlf, and without ,.i4ie least 
hesitation or apparent embarrassment, he replied in so ^«ljFtless and 
dear a way, as te throw off all suspicion, and gave the officer an 
idea, that his intellects .were rather ill-caiculated for a general or 
any other post in the afmy. N - —— < soon repacked his box, saluted 
the officer, and joined the host of followers, of which there is never 
any lack in such situsftions. 

Having so'on gained all the information he wanted, he quitted the 
French position by a different route to that ^ he had entered, stating 
his intention of proceeding on his journey to Madrid ; and making a 
circuit of three or four leagues, regained in safety the advanced posts 
of his own troops early in the morning, and was immediately c&n> 
ducted by a corporal and file of men to tlie officer who commanded 
the guard, to whoqoi he was entirely unknown; and had it been other¬ 
wise, he could not have discovered himself. He named the general 
of his 4ivision, and requested to be carried before him: the general 
welcomed his sa^ return, and after some few inquiries accom¬ 
panied him himself to the command^r-in-chief, to whom N- - so 

fully and ably explained every particular of the enemy's army, and 
evinced so much precision and clearness, that all was completely 
understood. N — - was immediately recommended for the rank of 
captain; indeed} it was but the ^ust reward of merit, in risking so 
dangerous a service to accomplmh an object so invaluable to the 
commander of an army, and which he had done with such skill. 
N—— now repaired to his quarters, whfere he was received by his 
brother officers with every mark of sincere friendship. The day was 
occupied in making the necessary preparations for an attack at day¬ 
break. Orders arrived at the different posts in quick succession; all 
was on the qui viiw, and at the close of the evening, with the utmost 
caution and silence, the troops conimenced moving to take up posi¬ 
tions BO as to meet more advantageously those of the enemy, accord¬ 
ing to the report brought by N-. This at once proved the value 

of our friend’s information: the night was thus passed, all anxiously 
anticipating the result of the morrow, both as a body and to them¬ 
selves individually. Alas! many who were then so reflecting on 
that morrow, ceased for ever to tnink on sublunary things. At the 
first dawn of day, a rocket from the right of the advance was the 
signal of attack, and quickly afterwards an incessant roar of cannon 
and musketry reverberated through^ the air, and shook the earth. 
Now did the yivid flashes send their death mandates to many a.brave 
and gallant soldier. The Imsband, father, son, and lover, the cou¬ 
rageous and the coward, all alike fell without distinction; foes and 
friends lay heaped together in one short minute in close embrace, at 
rest and peace with each other for ever. The battle raged with the 
utmost fury the whole day; positions were taken and retaken; men 
fought hand to hand till towards sunset; then it was that the French, 
after struggling to the last, began a rapid retreat, leaving several hun- 
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dreds of dead and dying on the fields v^ith all their baggage end nia^ 
teriel. The British troops triumphantly entered the town; the vic¬ 
tory was complete. Thanks were due to N——> for the assistance he 
had afforded by his valuable information*; but, alas! fate ordained 
he shoiild not be conscious of the result of his exertions; he lived not 
to enjoy ^e proud feeling the glory of this day wopld have given 
him. When the returns were sent in, poor N - -— >■' was amongst the 
killed, and by inquiries In the regiment it* was ascertained, that he 
had fought nobly during almost the whole day, and it was not till 
nearly the close of it that the fatal bullet carried its billet Thus 
ended the short but brilliant career of one alike distinguished as an ' 
ornament to his profession as he was'for his private vii^ues. Peace 
to his manes! • 
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AH EXTRACT FROM A REFFEr's LSu. 

In the year 1811, 1 was a Midshipman of an 18-gun brig, lying at 
Gibraltar, and commanded by that noble old veteran, Capt. William 
Shepheard. On a certain night I had the middle-watch, and like all 
other proper midshipmen under the same circumstances, 1 was fast 
asleep in my hammock. On a sudden, the Quartermaster awoke me 
with the agreeable intelligence that the first Lieutenant wanted me 
on deck ; well, thinks I, that is No. 1 ; and No. 2,*wlll be a precious 
growl from the old brute ; No. 3, if few hours extra on deck; and per¬ 
haps No. 4, a mast-heading to-morrow morning. 

As I did not, however, want to ^extend this enumeration of blessings, 
by keeping the old fellow waiting any longer than could be helped, I 
got my legs over the gunwale of my hammock as quickly as possible, 
slid into my trousers, and putting on an old pair of slippers, which were 
stuck in the batten over my head, went up the fore-ladder, shipping 
my jacket and waistcoat on the i'oad; |uid then coming aft with as 
innocent a face ns possible, met with the Turk, with “ Just gone for¬ 
ward, Sir, for a minute, that’s all.” 

" Yes,” said he, " and 1 might have hoisted that story in* if I didn't 
know it was as old as the ark; the first time Shem was caught off deck 
in his watch by Noali, he made the same excuse.” To my great re¬ 
lief, however, he ordered me into a boat alongside, which I found man¬ 
ned and armed, and commanded by the Master. When I first saw the 
cutlasses in the boat, I thought we were going on the press-gang sys¬ 
tem, but happening to cut my ancle against the flint of a musket as 1 
stumbled half asleep into the stern sheets, 1 found thereby, as mathe¬ 
maticians would say, ** Quod est demonstrandum,” there were flre-arms 
in the boat, which we never took on those excursions. 

Not liking to be very conversationable, for fear of being asked why 
I kept the middle-watch Avithout stockings, neckhandkerchief, &c.— 
(N.B. to stow these articles away in my jacket-pockets every night for 
—the future,) I was for some time puzxled as to Avhen. and. where Ave 
were to commit murder; at last, however, we proceeded, by the Mas- 
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ter’s orders, alongside the Gcnninodore's ship, the old San Juan, lying 
in the Mole. Here they handed do^vn three days' provisions to ns, and 
told us to follow’.the other boats, down the Gut of Gibraltar, and that 
we should find oifr commander among the headmost ones. 

Thus ** following my leader," we after sixteen hours* ha^^ulling, 
head to wind ^nd stem to tide, at length landed at Tania on the 
Spapish side of the'Gut, nearly opposite Tangiers. Here we found that 
the French were close to<^ the town, and th» against all evil-disposed 
persons, we were to defInd the said town, for the honour and glory 
King* Ferdinand the Seventh, that he might in due time weave petti¬ 
coats for our lady of Loretto. 

I was going to say a word about Jack’s soldiering, but what is the 
use of making game of the honest fellow ? The Devil himself could 
not hinder a soldier from Jaughing at a sailor on shore, but Jade has 
his turn when he gets the soldier afloat, and a green sea or two begins 
to make the pipe-clay run, and he tries to settle his accounts out of a 
weather-port first, and then finding them literally aU aback, in 
attempting to get oyer to K'eward, goes sprawling into the leescuppers, 
knapsack and all; musket flying one way, cap and feather the other, 
&c. &c. There were five hundred of us altogether, and also a portion 
of troops sent from Cadiz by Sir Thomas Graliam ; and finer work Jack 
made of mounting guard and going sentry all night upon the ramparts: 
not that I know any thing about this latter part of the business, for 
“ I was never called. Sir.” 

The soldiers christened us Beelzebub’s Rangers, or the Devil’s Fusi- 
leers. There wa:s but one wine-shop took our fancy, it was in the 
middle of the town, and from our ihvariably gravitating towards this 
as a centre, we also had the name of Guzzle-eers. Jack, however. 


took it all in good part, and contested hii'nself with calling the red¬ 
coats a parcel of brass-mounted, leather-necked lobsters. 

I must now get a little stern-way for a minute. It was so late when 
we landed, that we could not receive any billets that night, and were 
therefore quartered altogether in an old church,—as my coxswain said, 
in a “ levy in smashand the .first adt of the grateful Spaniards was to 
steal all our provisions as soon as we went to sleep. 1 suppose the last 
sermon preached there was to the text of the eleventh commandment, 
—take care of yourself; but as we liad not heard it and the Spaniards 
had, they profited and we lost. The next morning I was billeted in a 
chandler’s shop, where moreover, on making my appearance, I received 
any thing but a welcome. Here I was, hungry and pennyless, and 
shoe-and-stocking-less, with not a very light heart, yet an undeniably 
thin pair of breeches, for being rather ancient, there were two or three 


holes in the stern of them. The firsf. question was, how to raise a 
breakfast; ar, the time being between-whiles, that and dinner might 
be included in a parenthesis. cast my eye over the shop; all its con¬ 
tents were rotten cheese, mouldy garlic, and stinking Sardinias, and 
after waiting some time for a favourable cast of countenance in my surly 
landlady, aged sixty-five, I ventured to prefer my humble request, of 
having trust given me for one of the said Sardinias, (value three-far¬ 
things, I having Im my ship without a maravedi in my pocket, in my 
great haste to defend the noble Spaniards against their foes.) She 
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slapped ''no” at ine almost before 1 had done speaking, and this small 
matter being so unceremoniously refused^ 1 knew it was a clewer up 
with me alt<^etber in that quarter. • 

Going to visit my friends 1 found them* no better off, and blessing 
Spanisllvenerosity, I waqdered about the town forty weight hours with¬ 
out a mc^l to break my fast. We had sent to Gibraltar to advise 
our shipmates of our wants, but it was not till the«third day we saw a 
boat from thence, approaching the eastern roadstead of Tarifa. *The 
master of the brig and 1 ran down to the beach to meet her, and there 
our longing eyes were gratified with the sight of a basket sent to us, 
containing wine, rum, biscuit, and to crown thef glory, a leg of mutton. * 
When famine has had two or three days roving commission in a man’s 
internals, he is not mighty particular about appearances; I therefore 
grappled the leg of mutton by the shank, and sallying through the 
town with it over my shoulder, " My quarfers are nearest,” said 1 to 
the Master, " 1 '11 whip this in the pot, if you will bring along the rest 
of the traps." 

A very few minutes ushered me into the 4 )resence of mine hostess of 
the chandler’s shop. “ Come,” said I, " mother, uear a hand and on 
with this mutton, for the love of all the saints in your calendar, for 
I’m dying p^ith hunger.” To my very great astonishment, she answered 
me in Spanish, with what in English would be equivalent to a person 
telling you they would see you d—d first. ‘' Why, what do you mean, 
old woman ?” said I, getting rather warm upon the subject, " will you 
cook the mutton, or will you not.?'” “ No,*l won’t,” said she, as cool as 
a cucumber. • 

M^ell, thinks I, this is a queer rig, but as it was no time for cere¬ 
mony, 1 was not long in getting it into a pot and putting it on the fire 
myself. During this proems, 1 received sundry blessings fipm the old 
dame, and at the end of itl she began very deliberately to undo my 
work in the same number of motions which I had employed in doing 
it: she had got the pot down off the fire ; 1, however, quickly came to 
the rescue and put it on again; she then took off the Sd and threw it 
to the other side of the room ; wMle 1 ran after the lid, she got the leg 
of mutton out, and hove it down in the a*shes—and then, God help me ! 

1 got out of all patience, and laying hold of it, I banged her over the 
head with it till her old lantern-jSws rattled like a dice-box. 

Just at this moment in came the JMaster, " What!” said he, “ have 
you had any words, or did you fall out without them ? what’s the matter, 
old dame ?” " The matter!” said she, " why you are two cuised Eng¬ 
lish heretics, and no heretic’s mutton shall go into my pot.” 

And are such people as these to be emancipated I say no. I am 
no politician, and I can also fo^et and forgive, but this old devil made 
such ail infernal row, that I was glad at last to eat the jnutton half 
raw; and what with that and its cinder sauce, it has certainly stuck 
in my throat ever since. 1 would be civil to JNIahometans, Brahmins, 
Jumpers, Shakers, any thing but the playmates of St. Peter, after the 
%vay they served my mutton; and I hope all those who say the same, 
have at least as good a reason. L. C. 
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l^ftESfiNCE OP MIND IN SDIPWR^CK. 

Thb following narrative exemplifies in a most striking^ manner the 
commanding sway which bold and daring spirit exercises over Idle 
energies of its fellow men in the hour of per^. The recital Kay serve 
to hold forth to the younger ofiScers of the British army* fr noble ex¬ 
ample of resolution* in the time of danger. 

Oh the 2nd June 1816, the Archduke Charles’* transport sailed 
from Quebec for Halifax, having on board six companies of the Royal 
Nova Scotia regiment, consisting of 11 ofiicers and the staff of the regi¬ 
ment, 200 men, and 48 women and children. The former part of the voy¬ 
age was prosperous ; the vessel had been ten days at sea, and was ap¬ 
proaching the place of her destination. On the evening of the 12th of 
June, a dense fog arose, stretching from north-east to south-west.- The 

Archduke Charles” was then in the track of the homeward-bound 
West ludiamen, and, as is usual in such cases, every precaution was 
taken to prevent the danger of a collision with other ships during the 
continuance of the darkness. A dead silence was preserved by ^1 on 
board, in order to give the greater effect to the blast of the bugle, or 
sound of the drum, which at regular intervals, alternately broke the 
stillness, conveying other vessels which might happen t^ be within 
hearing, intimation of the approach of the ship. In this manner passed 
several hours of deep solicitude. At length those on board, whose duty 
did nut require their presence upon deck, retired to their berths in 
anxious expectation of the morning’s dawn—that morning, which they 
hoped would see them safely anchored in the port for which they were 
steering, but which many were fated to behold as the last or their 
mortal existence. Between the hours of twelve and one, the vessel 
struck. The shock was violent. In a n.oment, men, women, and 
children hurried upon deck. Horror was depicted upon every coun¬ 
tenance—even the oldest of the seamen quailed, for the people had 
scarcely time to reach tlie upper deck when the vessel began to fill. 
They were nut' within sight of land, and even if the coast had been 
nearer, the density of the fog would have prevented its being visible. 
In this situation, it is not to be wondered at if the stoutest hearts sick¬ 
ened with terror. The sea ran tremendously high, and so frequently 
washed ov^ the deck, that every attempt to lighten the vessel by 
cutting away the masts, was found unavailing. For the remainder of 
the night, the darkness rendered it impossible for those on board to 
Icnow the' exact nature of their situation, and every individual exerted 
himself to the utmost to retain his hold of the wreck. 

As the morning dawned, the fog partially cleared away, and the 
sufferers beheld the top of a rock at a short distance; but between it 
and the wrepk there was a gulf, across Which the heavy swell seemed 
to render the idea of passing an utter impossibility. The waves ran 
mountains high. It was at this perilous moment, that the hopes of all 
pointed to the rock as tlie only means of attaining a chance of ultimate 
rescue. Each individual seemed to shrink from incurring the risk o£ 
death in the attempt to gain the wished-for point. Lieut. Charles 
Stewart, of the Gfeuadier Company,* at length nerved himself to the 
enterprise. He secured the end of a rope round his waist, and threw 


* At present a Captain on Iialf-pay unattached. 
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himself orerhoard with the heroic detmni nation of rescuing himself and 
his fellow-sufferers, or perishing in the attempt. He disappeared from 
the view of his companions, and all gave him for lost; the word was 
])as8ed, that Lieut. Stewart and two mexf (who were washed off the 
deck) hid perished. As .the day advanced, the atmosphere became 
clearer, a^ Lieut. Stewart was seen on the rock waving his regimental 
cap to those who remained on board. This sight inspired them with 
new vi^ir, and a sailor, After two or three ineffectual attempts,‘suc¬ 
ceeded in joining Lieut. Stewart with anothet rope. By this means, 
a communication was open with the rock, by which the men were 
hastening from the wreck, while the jolly-boat*(the only one that had 
escaped destruction) was actively employed in saving tfab women and 
children. Many perished in the attempt to reach the rock, for the 
swell Jiad not abated, and their bodies were thrown up, a sad spectacle 
to the survivors. At lengtlTthere was not a single individual remain¬ 
ing on the wreck. The unfortunate beings who had found a shelter on 
the rock, soon discovered that they had protracted their period of suf¬ 
fering, for the footing which they had gained wag on a sunken rock, 
which would soon be overflowed by the rising of the tide, and a 
period be thus put at once to their sufferings, unless they could 
quickly flqd a refuge. This seemed impossil)|[e, for within the 
limits to which the fog confined their vision, nought appeared but 
the raging sea, roaring as if for the prey which had been snatch¬ 
ed from its jaws. The jolly-boat was at hand, and in sending her 
in search of land, or a safer place of refhge, no time was to be lost, 
for the sea was gaining fast upon them. The boat was dispatched, and 
when it disappeared in the fog, the feelings of those who were left 
behind can scarcely be imagined, much less described. All eyes were 
strained towards the point at which she had been lost siglit of, and 
after an interval of intense anxiety, she was at length seen to be re¬ 
turning. The crew reported, that at a short distance there was a rock, 
whose surface being above high-water-mark, promised a temporary 
safety. The boat was instantly engaged with all possible activity in 
conveying as many as it would lAld. The women and children were 
first removed, and while the officers were departing, the time occupied 
by each voyage served to show to the men, that it would be impossible 
to remove many more before the rising of the sea would wu§h away all 
those who were upon the rock. This was the state of affairs when the 
boat returned, as was expected for her last freight, for the sea had nearly 
risen as high as the surface on which the unfortunate men wbre stand¬ 
ing. A simultaneous rush was made for the spot on which the boat would 
touch. The Commanding oflicer had left the rock—a few of the oflicers 
remained, and among these was Lieut. Stewart, by whose gallant self- 
devotion, the crew and passengers had been enabled to^qu4 the wreck. 
He had lain down on the rock exhausted by his previous efforts; but 
at this moment he felt the necessity of setting to the men an example 
of resolution, in which alone, under Divine Providence, lay their only 
hope of relief from the perils by which they were surrounded. His 
former conduct, which was known* to the men, had acquired for him 
that degree of respect which induced them to listeft to .him. He re¬ 
presented to them in plain but energetic language, that the only 
method of communicating with the land was by means of the bout. 
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that if she were lost they mnst all inevitably perish; while, on the 
other hand, in her safety was their only chance of rescue. He knew 
they would reiiiember that they were British soldiers; he declared 
his resolution to stand by*them and share their fate; that he would 
be the last man to quit the rock; and that while this was hi^etermi- 
nation, where was the man among them who would forget^liimself so 
far, as to dare to stir one step? The effect of Lieut. Stewart’s example 
was electric. The men seemed to lose sight* of their sufferings, and to 
be actuated by one spirit of heroism and self-devotion. The boat con- 
, veyed away the remaining officers excepting Lieut. Stewart. The 
enthusiasm of the mdment however subsided with the departure of 
the boat, arid the situation of the wretched beings, marked as it 
were for destruction, crew momentarily more perilous. The fog 
increasing, shut out the ligiit of the sun. The biting north-east blast 
added to the severity of the cold, which was still further increased 
by the breaking of the surf over the men. They lay huddled together 
for warmth. As may naturally be supposed, but little communication 
was held among them, eadi seemed intensely reflecting upon that dis¬ 
solution which seemed inevitable. The water gained upon them, and 
at length so high did the tide rise, that the men were forced to stand 
as closely together as if forming a solid square. „ 

It was now noun-day, but the fog continued as dense as ever, and the 
rain fell in torrents. Their sufferings at length rose to such a pitch, 
that there was scarcely one among these miserable men who did not 
wish for death as a release. One of the serjeants, in the coarse of the 
morning, picked tp a button which bore the number of the C9th re- 
^ giment, some men of which had {Perished upon this very rock about 
' twenty years' previously, having suffered shi{)wreck. Lieut. Stewart, 
with a degree of prudence and foresight whil:h under the circumstances 
of his situation would seem almost miraculous, strictly charged the 
Serjeant to conceal this circumstance from his fellow soldiers, for a 
knowledge of it would only have i^gravated their horrors, and might 
probably have driven them to desperation. While thus awaiting their 
end with a resignation scarcely parahcled, a vessel appeared breaking 
the line of fog—the men could at first hardly believe their senses, and 
when the ship became clearly visible, the burst of joyful exultation 
beggars description. They were snfitched by the over-ruling hand of 
Divine Mercy, from what to them appeared inevitable destruction, and 
in proportion to their former despair was their present joy. The effects 
of Lieut. Stewart’s foresight and prudence soon became apparent; the 
jollv-boat, after conveying the last freight to the second rock, proceed¬ 
ed in search of land, giving up the unfortunate men on the sunken 
rock as overwhelmed in the deep. Th^ boat soon came in sight of two 
vessels, one<-of M'hich immediately proceeded to the rescue of those on 
the second rock, while the o^her went in search of Lieut. Stewart's 
party, with scarcely any liope of finding even one of them alive. But 
that God who worketh in secret had otherwise ordained-—'the wind 
blowing from the north-cast, though it aggravated their sufferings for a 
time, saved them ^om a watery grave. Had it blown from any other 
quarter, the tide would have risen to its usual height, and they must 
have perished. The survivors were all safely landed at Halifax*. 
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RESTRICTIONS ON HALF-PAY OFFICERS. 

9 

Ik readings in your last number the aAicle A i^oice from the 
Army/'^^me remarks ogzurred to me in farther support of the ex¬ 
cellent ol^rvations it contains, relative to the injustice to the indi¬ 
viduals, and impolicy towards the public service, in officers on half¬ 
pay being prevented by the present regulations from holding many 
situations for which their previous life and Ifabits render them well 
and even in many cases peculiarly adapted. 

It is well remarked, tnat in coming into thbse situations, ** a re¬ 
putation and a commission to lose would be guarantees they would 
be much superior to the testimonials &c. given by the persons 
who fsom interest are generally selected to^fill such situations, par¬ 
ticularly in our foreign possessions; and further, that officers would, 
in the great majority of cases, be much more satisfactory to those 
with, or over whom they are to act. The writer has alluded to the 
Constabulary in Ireland; connected with this sulyect, it may be re¬ 
marked, that during the distraction in that country in 1820, &c. as 
appears from the evidence given before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, whilst many of the magistrates w«re considered by 
the people as partial and unjust in their decisions, and cases were 
adduced where they were accused of a bias in favouring the Orange 
side against the Catholics, the latter always considered and testi¬ 
fied, that when officers who had served in the Navy and Army were 
acting in the magistracy, impartial justice was invariably adminis¬ 
tered by them, without any refereftce whatever to their party feuds. 

That decided conduct and straightforward justice which is requi¬ 
site to the maintenance of autliprity and discipline in a 'ship or a 
regiment, and which is inculcated in officers from their earliest en¬ 
try into the service, is an excellent school for preparing for duties of 
that nature. It appears to be bare justice, as stated jiy the writer, 
that a certain number of years’ service should entitle an officer to 
his half-pay, independent of the ^molinnents of any other situation 
which he may be able to obtain. But in the affidavit which he is 
obliged to make, in order to receive that allowance, there is one 
very strong point in which I think the injustice and impolicy of the 
restrictions inflicted on officers on half-pa}^ not to the individual 
only, but to the country at large, might have been broughtjforward. 
1 allude to tliat part which prevents an officer from entering any 
other service. This clause was made at the instigation of King 
Ferdinand by Lord Castlereagh, in 1818, in order to prevent our offi¬ 
cers, then just reduced in great pumbers, from proceeding to the New 
States in South America. It will be evident, for many resflsons which 
we shall now state, that this regulation was most impolitic. 

1. Experience in w’ar is the making of officers, and w’ith expe¬ 
rienced officers, recruits will be soon made almost to equal expe¬ 
rienced troops. 

2. As far as the reduction in the half-pay list, ifitimay be urged as 
beneficial to the country, since the casualties from war and climate 
would have had that effect; such a measure, therefore, by granting 
perfect freedom for such emigration, would have reduced the num- 
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ber of annuitantsj or those on retaining fee^ whilst the efficiency frdm 
increased experience would have greatly added to the vidue as 
officers of those, who returned. 

3. The few who, from‘superior talents and good fortune, might 
arrive at high situations, and, therefore, prefer remainina^m those 
countries, an4 forfeit their half-pay rather than return, fwould still 
never cease to have the feelings of JBnglishmen, and to give their inn 
fiuence towards the maintenance of the interest of Great Britain, 
which feeling’s would ilot even cease with them, but descend to their 
families. 

4. The additional knowledge gained of these countries would be 
of great importance, not only in any future war which might lead us 
to act in them, but also in the extension ef our manufactures and 
commerce. 

Lastly. If this system had been acted upon since the end of the 
war, it would have saved hundreds of meritorious officers from 
pining, in sullen discontent, on the pittance of half-pay, and fritter, 
mg away and con^iming their energies of body and mind in totally 
useless indolence and idleness; for the great many, although anxious 
for some employment, would not descend to the lower grade of 
trade to which a few have turned themselves; but cerfeinly wine- 
merchants, sugar-merchants, stock-jobbers, &c. are employments least 
of all befitting a man for returning again to the service with benefit 
to it; and in so far the retrining fee is null, since even if such men 
would be willing to return to the service, their occupations have 
tended to incapacitate them for its duties. 

Suppose, on the contrary, that to the remonstrances of Spain as to 
English officers on half-pay entering the service of its insurgent 
Colonies, '•the answer from our Minister had been—That the spirit 
of our institutions was perfect freedom of individual exertion 
—That officers placed on half-pay were not different from other sub¬ 
jects of the empire, and were free to go where they pleased, and 
make whatever use of their abilities they found agreeable to them¬ 
selves, until the country again requ'ired and claimed their services— 
That many English officers were in the service of His Spanish Ma¬ 
jesty—^That the English Government gave no encouragement to its 
subjects t« enter the service of any foreign state, but they could not, 
consistently with individual freedom, discourage their entering such 
service ;^s inclination and interest directed; and hence they were 
equally free to engage in the service of His Majesty, and in his 
armies employed to subdue those states—That all he could require, 
or at least expect, was strict neutrality on the part of the Government. 

Had such been the answer of Lord, Castlereagh, look to the fields 
which have smce been opened. In Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Russia, 
and Poland, each of which has offered a fair field for the employment 
of many, and for the acquirement of much practical knowledge in 
different kinds of warfare, which would have preserved in some 
degree in our army that which the Peninsular campaigns had so well 
established, and which rendered them so different in efficiency, par¬ 
ticularly for the out-post duties, and as light troops and detachments, 
to what they were at its commencement. Such practical know¬ 
ledge is only to be attained by actual experience, and hence that 
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order was impolitiCf^ as well as unjust to the officers placed on 
half-pay, contrary to their wish, in preventing them from making 
use of their exertions in those employments fur which,they felt them¬ 
selves most fit. • ' ^ 

Man 3 ilylndeed, would have been very willing to have forfeited 
their halfway during their continuance on foreign service, provided 
their so doing would not have affected their returi; to Uie rank they 
held in their own, in a future war or othe^ contingency; but this 
was denied them. An order, therefore hurtfal alike to' the country, 
the army, and the individual, ought surely to be rescinded. 

. W. W. 


• THE LATE COURJ-MARTIAL AJT WOOLWICH, 

• LIEUT. SYMONS. 

This court-martial has brought before ^he notice of the public 
one of the niost deserving officers of His IMajesty’% Navy. The par¬ 
ticulars of that event will be found in another part of our Journal, 
and as our pages have been always open to merit, we here present 
our readers with a brief sketch of that officer*s services. Lieut. 
William Henry Symons entered the navy at an early age, and was 
present at the capture of a French frigate by the squadron under 
the command of Sir John Borlase Warren, belonging, we believe, to 
the expedition intended for Bantry Bay. He served in the Canada, 
Culloden, and Sirius, previous to Jiis joining the Victory, then car¬ 
rying the flag of the immortal Nelson, in which vessej he partici¬ 
pated in the glories of the Battle of Trafalgar. On the morning 
succeeding that memorable day,"he was promoted, with three other 
mates of that ship, to the rank of Lieutenant. The death of Lord 
Nelson deprived him of his friend and patron; but he was shortly 
afterwards appointed to H. M. S. Conqueror, commanded by Capt. 
now Vice-Admiral Sir Israel Pellew. During his period of service 
in that vessel, he was appointed, with S. detachment of fifty men, to 
take possession of and prepare for sea, one of the Russian 80-gun 
ships, captured at Lisbon. Aftar completing her equipment, and 
dropping her down the Tagus, to convey her to England, the plan 
was abandoned, and he again joined the Conqueror, where he re¬ 
mained some time after Capt. Fellowes became Sir Israe? Pellew’s 
successor. Prom that ship he joined the Royal Sovereign, as Second- 
Lieutenant, in the Mediterranean, under Admiral Sir Edward Thorn- 
borough. We next find him in command of the Ida hired armed 
cutter on the Downs station^ after that, First-Lieuteyant of the 
Dauntless in the Chesapeake, attached to the squadron under the 
orders of Sir George Cockburn. 

On the cessation of hostilities in America, he proceeded in this 
ship to the Brazils, M'ith dispatches announcing that event; and 
being invalided there, returned to England on half-pay. Until this 
period, he was constantly and actively employed, from his first en¬ 
tering the service. After being several years on shore, he obtained 
the command of the Greyhound cutter, stationed on the coast of 
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Yorkshire, and during his triennial service, captured upwards of 
1000 tubs of contraband spirits, besides tea and tobacCo, and con¬ 
victed about foi:ty smugglers. After having held that vessel about 
eighteen months, the regulation which rewarded with promotion the 
successful services of revenue officers was repealed. Abop<j»October 
lb28, he was^ appointed to the Meteor, steamer, and wnile on the 
Plymouth station^ was frequently employed in attending 5n the 
Lords of the Admiralt]^ and other distinguished characters, among 
whom was the presenf’Duke of Orleans. 

In January 1830, the Meteor was selected to make, under his 
orders, the attempt t>f conveying the India mails by way of the 
Mediterraneian, by steam; the trial, it is well known, fully suc¬ 
ceeded, and since that time he has made •three trips on the same 
service, besides two or three voyages with dispatches to Lisboii. In 
August 1830, on the arrival of Charles the Tenth, at Spithead, yhe 
Meteor was ordered to attend on the cx-royal family of France, and 
afterwards conveyed them to Poole, on which occasion Mr. Symons 
was presented wi^h a handsome gold snuff-box by His Majesty. 
Having, therefore, been thirty-four years in the navy, and twenty- 
six years a lieutenant, Mr. Symons richly merited the encomiums 
of those eminent .officers. Sir John Beresibrd and Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, and has passed the ordeal to which he has been subjected, not 
only witliout discredit, but with honour. 


THE LATE FIELD-MARSHAL DIEBITSCH. 

The minuter and less prominent features in the career of individuals, 
whose fume is become public property, ^upply an index to private character, 
which will be sought for in vain from the study of their liearing tlirough 
scenes in which their every motion has been carefully kept in subservience 
to the attainment of some lofty or cherished end. It is for this reason, that 
having already placed a sketch of Diehitsch's public life before the reader, 
we now avail ourselves of the opportimity of adding a trait or two, which 
will serve to mark his claim to tiie world’s esteem, as an individual member 
of society. 

(raoM A raiv^TE lettee.) 

‘ Berlin, July 1831. 

On the retreat of the French forces from the Prussian territory-in the 
year 1813, Count Wittgenstein’s corps, wliicli had closely pursued them on 
the whole line of their Right from the Duna and Vistula, made its triumph¬ 
ant entry into Berlin. Diebitsch occupied a prominent post on the occasion, 
as chief of the Russian staff, and whilst the whole population of the Prussian 
capital were crowding with exuberant joy round their deliverers in the i2«e 
RoyuUi (or Konigstrasse), solicited leave df absence from the Count, for the 
purpose, as he aBeged, of discharging an old debt. It was no easy task for 
him to shake off the boisterous greetings of his fellow-countrymen, who 
pressed around him when he had quitted the ranks; but the difficulties 
which obstructed his retreat being overcome, he turned off abruptly to the 
left, and made the best of his way to the Academy of Cadets. The debt, 
which it lay uppermost in his mind to discharge, was a tribute of thankful¬ 
ness for the excellent training w hich he had received under the roof of that 
establishment. He was not only an unexpected visitor, but there was not 
an individual at hand who had the slightest recollection of him. Under 
these circumstances he rode away from its gates, threatening the parties in 
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charge, thiit it would not he long before he made a second attempt to hunt 
tip those of its inmates, to whom his features would be anything but stran- 
gers. In another day or two, as will be readily conceived,, every thing was 
in due and formal order for the recej^ion of a ]^upil, who had contributed so 
eminenthr to raise its character. Diebitsch now madb his appearance a 
second tmi^ at its gates, and was received by Profe^r Wadzek, who had 
given him^f no small pains to get up a laudatory harangue^ at the head of 
the wWe academical corps. The warrior, however, hpd no sooner cast a 
look of recognition down the line, than, upon discovering two of his bwn 
olden tutors among the parties present, he sprang from his saddle, and 
threw his arms round the neck of Professor Beckmann; and then he began 
telling over the scenes of by-gone years, and recapitulating the heads of a 
lesson, or dwelling with archness on some heavy imposition, ns if cither had 
been but of yesterday's occurrence. At the hrst pause in tltis ])rnlogue, 
Wadzek made a movementf ns if he considered it time to deliver himself of 
his cic^ueiice; unhappily, Diebitsch, at this critical moment, caught a 
glim]ise of his favourite tutor,'"\Vippel, who ha*?} since risen to the office of 
Liffi’urian to the King, and instantly rushed towards him, folded him in Kis 
arms, wept for very joy at the meeting, and hung by him with so fer¬ 
vent a forgetfulness of the eloquent ('ommander-in-Chief, that poor Wadzek 
and his harangue wefre withiu an sice of being* dismissed from the parat^ 
altogether. 

A somewhat similar scene occurred on the occasion of his visit to the same 
institution l^st year; hut he had exchanged the desigryition of Chief of the 
Staff, for the more illustrious name of “ Conqueror of the Ottoman." The 
hero was invited to a splendid breakfast: no prosy chcvaux-de-JHzc was 
raised athwart his path ; Ids ancient tutors and younger accpiaintance re¬ 
ceived a hearty welcome at his hands; there was no cud to his inquiries, or 
the calling up of recollections, whicli bespoke the tenacity of his attachment 
to the nursery in which he had imbibed the lore of military science. At 
table, his humour imparted animation and hilarity to the whole circle. 
During his sojourn at Berlin, he frequently repeated his Visits to the 
academy, SalUt d’Armvs, and jSihrary^* entered into conversation with every 
one who desired to address him ; promised to befriend the youthful aspirants 
who were anxious to enter the llussinn service, though he afforded them no 
inducement to do so, and added to liis autograph of ‘‘ J. Diehitmdi" which 
he had inscribed in the “ Visitors Album," in 1813, the words “ Von Sabal- 
kniuki, an one of its grateful pupils^’ Tlie pen which he made use of is 
preserved as a pious relic in the library of the academy. 

One of the last incidents in his memorable career was described to me by 
n Polish officer, who was made prisoner in the battle of Ostrolenka, and 
brought in to the Russian camp. I shall not attempt to cut it doj^m to what 
merely relates to Diebitsch.—“Wounded, surrounded by enemies, and com¬ 
pletely severed from my brothers in arms, two Russian grenadiers ran furi¬ 
ously up to me; but, to my utter astonishment, instead of laying hands upon 
me, they began to attack one another. 1 subsequently learnt the cause of 
this strange occurrence. It w’as this;—every Russian soldier, who captures 
a Polish officer, receives a military decoration, together with a couple of du¬ 
cats, as his recompense. But as neither of tiie combatants could succeed in 
making away with his opponent, <and, consequently, neither^could put in his 
claim to the reward, they settled the dispute by agreeing to disencumber 
themselves of me; and were, in fact, on the very point of effecting their hor¬ 
rible purpose, when a beat of drums culled them off. As my good stars 
would have it, 1 afterwards fell into less savage hands, though I was doomed 
to be hound with cords, and hurried away to the foot of a sand-hill, close 
upon Ostrolenka. Wliat was my surprise, at finding that I w-as within some 
twenty yards of the Field-Marshal and his numerous staff, who were posted 
on the top of the eminence, watching the slaughter which his columns were 
making among my feUow-countrymen. As soon as he perceived me, he rode 
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up^ and put several p^inent questions to me, in a dieerful and eneouraging 
tone of voice. 1 was afterwards treated witii much kindness, and was ad¬ 
mitted, the next ^day, to witness a scene of no little interest. Biebitsch cune, 
with his whole staff at his heels, to visit the general hospitaL One of his 
officers, bearing a lai^e silver dish covered with military insignia, walked 
dose behind him; 1 saw him distribute tiiem aptong the wounded^^fficers of 
his army, and hang them round their necks. It was evident that^eat stress 
was laid i^on this ^outward mark of distinction ; for he even confi^red it 
upon an officer, a portion of whose skull had been shot away, and who was 
sinking under the agonies 5f death. A more intimate acquaintance with the 
higher classes in the Russian army, taught me that its brutality is confined 
to the lowest subalterns and common soldiery.'’ 

1 have never heard his tutors speak of him but as having been a youth of 
singular indudry and perseverance, and of great talent and possessing at 
the same time a mure than common degree of pauvity of manner and sen¬ 
sibility of heart; two qualities, which every one who knew him, wUl bear 
witness never to have forsaken him, even under the most difficult and trying 
circumstances, in which it was possible for a commander to be placed.*' 1 
appeal to the candour of his gallant antagonists, the leaders of the Polish 
forces, to attest that his humane and generous demeanour in the conduct of a 
campaign known to Ve obndxious to his private feelings, entitled him whilst 
living to their respect, and, when cut off in the prime of life, claimed the 
tribute of their manly regret.* 

_ V. 2. 


EPITAPH, 

WRITTEN FOR THE L^TE CAPT. PHILIP BEAVER, R.N. 

WHO DIED AT TUE CAPE^OF GOOD IIOFE, APIUL IblS. 

BY JAUES PRIOR, E^. M.R.I.A., F.S.A. &C. 

May not this stone, though lo«ly, shortly tell 
^ Of him who living aimed but to es jel 
‘ Who skilled in nautic ai*t8,'aiitaught to fear. 

O’er ocean held a late and bold career ; 

Whose pride was danger sought in every clime, 

Wbp feu, but not by war, in manhood’s prime. 

His first, last wish, that Fame he long pursued. 

His grirf to be by fate, nofshot, subdued; 

“ I hoped,” he cried^ “ where war and tempests lour, 

To win a name and die in victory’s hour; 

Vain now such thoughts! content I meet my lot, 

'Death! I have viewed thee oft and fear thee not !”t 
His spirit fled no more to seek command. 

His frame reposes here on Afric's strand; 

Simple as were his habits is his mound, 

’Tis Beaver’s name, not tomb, adorns this ground. 

* It will be in the recollection of the reader, that the late Field'Marsha] Die- 
bitsch was seized with an attack of the cholera, at the Russian head>quartei'8 at 
Pultiisk, on the o/euing of the 9th of June last, and that he sank under it early in 
the morning of the day following. A private letter from an officer on his staff, 
after relating the circumstances attending his last mtnnents, closes in tliese words : 

I will nut attempt to describe the sensation which this event has produced 
throughout the army. No individual could have common intercourse with him 
without respecting him ; none could enjoy his intimate acquaintance without 
esteeming him. His merits, as a soldier, might be appreciated at a distance ; but 
there was a mildness, nobility of soul, and love of justice in his private character, 
which could be estimated by those only who were accustomed to move in his 
society.”—E d. 

f Nearly the last words he uttered. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOU]|NAL. 

Second Letter from Captain Basil Hall*on Steam Navigation. 

Mr. Editor,—A s you did* me the honour in the U. S. Journal of Au¬ 
gust, to insert my letter containing suggestions for preveitfiifg accidents 
by steamers, 1 trust you will afford me a corner of your admirable work for 
another suggestion, almost ecfUally important. Itjs extremely simple in^ts 
application—is readily understood by every one-»is not expensive—and, 
finally, it has elsewhere actually been brought into use, with great advan¬ 
tage, during a period of eight or ten years. . 

The effect of this contrivance may be described in a few words, but the 
apparatus itself carTnot be made intelligible without a longer description 
than you have probably roofki for, nor could it be rendered quite available 
by engineers without a drawing.^ I send you, hqwever, a copy of a full ac¬ 
count written by the inventors, Messrs. James and Charles Carmichael, of 
Dundee, together with the plate in illustration, both of which you are at full 
liberty to reprint if you conceive the interest of the public will thereby be 
advanced. , 

The purpose intended by the contrivance to which iVish to call the at¬ 
tention of the proi»rictors of steam-boats, is a device for enabling the cap¬ 
tain or pilot to command the motions of the machinery without reference 
to the engineer, and without that eternal uproar, delay, and uncertainty, 
which now occur on board most steam-boats. The ]ulot in tlie how has 
to roar out to the captain on the paddle-box, who bawls to the engineer 
*below, either to " Stop her!” or to “ Back her !” or to “ Go on !" By this 
process much time is lost—w'hiidi may prove fftal to little boats in the wjiy 
—and it will often happen that mistakes arise, from the cn^)f.ain or the engi¬ 
neer n<»t understanding each other, or i^>t distinctly catching the soundsi of 
the pilot’s voice. In dark, rainy, or blowing nights, you maj^ easily con¬ 
ceive how these difficulties are jnereased, and how very uncertain the move¬ 
ments of a steam-vessel are, regulated«by the methods now in use. *Even in 
broad day-light and in fine weather, we all know that accidents arc perpe¬ 
tually occurring, and I conceive that most of these may be prevented by 
the adoption of the ])lan of steering in the bow, suggested in the I'. S. 
Journal of August, with the addition of that I am about to deiA'ribc. 

In all the steam-boats on the river«Tay, the machinery is so iitted, that 
by the simple motion of a small handle or index, phict'tl on deck, in hearing 
and in view of the pilot or master of the vcssid, every movement which the 
engine is capable ol giving to the paddle-wheels, may be at once commanded, 
without reference to the engineer. • 

'J'he vessel may be advanced, or backed a-stern ; or she may be merely 
checked in her velocity, or be entirely stopped, at any given moment, by 
merely turning, with a slight effort <»f the hand, a horizontal bar, aftoiit two 
feet long. This bar is euuuected with a dial plate, furnished with a small 
band, like that of a clock, to tell whotber the inacbincry is so placed as to 
urge the boat a-hend, or a-stern, or to stop her. 

No skill, it may be observed, is required for the manugement of this hand- 
gear, so that the master or the pilot, or whoever has charge*of the boat, or 
any one of the sailors under his directions, can perform the ofKce of regulat¬ 
ing the movements of the steam machinery iis well as the most experienced 
engineer. In point of fact, the engine-room in the 'I'ay steum-hoats is 
generally locked up, and I have been in one of them for many hours, during 
whicli the vessel was set a-head, stopped, and backed, a dozen times, without 
the engineer once going near the machinery. Thus, the confusion whicli so 
frequently arises ut night in calling out to the engineer below,'is avoided; 
and all ambiguity arising from the word o command being transmitted 
through seversJ hands, is prevented, 
lb S. .Tottbn. No. :M Sevt. IbJJl. 
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It is very material to observe that this iiweoious invention places the 
steam-engine as completely under the command of the pilot as the rudder is 
proposed to be; ^and as there is no reason why it should be Axed on one part 
of the deck more than another, I would strongly recommend its being jdaced 
alongside of the wheel, on the top of the scaffolding near the bow, ^ that the 

E ilot might have not only the power of steering the boat with^ertain^, 
ut of regulating all her movements with the utmost degree of promptitucte. 
It may be o'bserred, that as it is quite impossible two persons can steer 
on^ ship well, so two per^ns cannot effectualW regulate the motions of her 
machinery. If the pilot ih the bow be obliged to call out to the steersman 
abaft, even though his voice is so loud and distinct as to require no one to 
pass the word along, ^till there is inevitably a great loss of time in tiie 
transmission of his wishes to the mind of the helmsman—who, if stationed 
abaft, secs nothing, and must act by guess-work — arid there is a BtUl 
further loss of time before the steersman can impart to the rudder the 
required motion. Accordingly, it is of vast importance in the steam na¬ 
vigation, of rivers especially, that the pilot who stands in the bow of the 
vessel should have the means literally in hie hands, of giving instantaribous 
changes not only to the direction of the boat, but to her rate of moving. 
I'his object he will now, 1 trust, have, by the general adoption of the Ame¬ 
rican method of placing the steering-wheel on a platform, far forward and 
high above the deck ; and I may here repeat what 1 said in my former letter 
to you that on the great American rivers the pilot himself always steers 
the boat with his own hands. 

If the steam hand-gear above described, be in like manner placed within 
the pilot's reach,—wliich it may perfectly well be,—both the force and 
the direction of the boat will be always under the complete management of 
one and the same man. 1 cannot but think that the utility of thus center¬ 
ing all the power in the person who has all the responsibility, must be 
obvious to every one who has considered such subjects attentively; and I 
do earnestly hope, that all the steam-boat proprietors on the Thames will, 
ere long, adbpt both these suggestions. 

In the mean time, it affords me the highest satisfaction to be able to 
authorise you to state, that the C'omptroller of the Navy, Sir Byam Martin, 
has given directions for one of the Government boats to be fitted up with 
the apparatus fur steering in the bow; and 1 have not the least doubt that the 
utility will be so obvious, that the plan will be imitated by every other 
boat m a short time. 

1 may add one word on the general topic which interests the public very 
much at this moment;—1 allude to the danger to coal barges and to little 
boats from these vessels going at too great a rate. The idea, however, of 
imposing, Jby law, any restriction on the progress of such an improvement as 
that of steam navigation, appears quite preposterous. Speed and certrinty 
are the life and soul of a steam-boat, and therefore, to regulate her pace 
is actually to tie her feet in the race, and totally to destroy her superiority 
over the old sailing vessels. If overloaded coal-bturges are liable, as it is 
alleged, to be swamped by the steam-boats’ wave, they must either be less 
loaded, or they must be fitted with higher gunwales ; and if wherries, with 
five or six passengers on board, are li((ble to be sunk by the same cause, 
the watermen ipust either take fewer passengers at once, or they must chaige 
higher for the risk, or they must learn to be more expert in keeping out of 
the way. The steam-boats ought undoubtedly to be forced to t^e every 
proper precaution,—but to r^ulate their speed, and to say they shall go 
only so many knots an hour is manifestly out of the question, and qroiud 
strike at the very root of this grand invention. 

If you think these suggestions worthy of insertion in your Journal, 
perhaps 1 may trespass again on the notice of your readers with some other 
ideas on these and other professional topics. 

I remain one of the sinccrest well-wishers to the success of your very 
valuable publicutiun, Basil Hall, Capt. K.N. 
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Connl Allen, on a passage of Colonel Napier*s History. 

Mr. Editor, —I have but lately read in the Second Volume of Colonel 
Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula, an assertion that ** the Bri-. 
tish and German troops that marched to Vigo were conducted without 
judgme<|!;, and licentious." Having been honoured with the command of 
these troops, 1 feel myself cMled upon, both injustice to my own character, 
and to that of the late Gen. R. Craufurd, who commanded •the British bri¬ 
gade of my division, to repl^ to these animadversions, &nd hope I shall not 
be considered unreasonable in requesting a place in ^our Journal for the 
following statement of facts relative to the march *of this corps. 

On the 30th December 1808, Sir John Moore’s army reached Astorga; 
the brigade then under my command, consisting ef the 1st and 2nd light ' 
battalions of the King’s German Legion, was quartered iiv the adjacent 
villages. , 

On the 31st December I received a letter from Sir John Moore, written 
the saihe day in Astorga, appoutting me to thft command of the two flank 
brlgtides, with which 1 was directed to make a separate movement upon 
Orense and Vigo. The 1st brigade consisted of the 1st battalions of the 
43rd, 52nd, and 95th remments, under Colonel llobert Craufurd, and the 
2nd brigade of the two light battalions of the«King’s German Legion, the 
command of which now devolved upon Lieut.-('olunel Clolin Halkett. 

On receiving this letter, I went in to Astorga, and waited upon Sir John 
Mbore to receive his farther instructions. The general, after confiding to 
me the outlines of his own plan and intentions with*regard to the main 
body of the army, which he at that time designed sliould embark at Vigo, 
informed me that the object of the separate movement which was to be in¬ 
trusted to me, was, first, to secure the bridge over the Minho at Orense, 
which place, the enemy being actually nearOT to it than the British army 
were, might be occupied by the French; and, secondly,«fter securing this 

S oint, to proceed to, and occupy Vigo, where were assembled the whole 
eet under Sir S. Hood, on which the safety of the army depended. In his 
letter to me Sir John Moore ^lade use of the following identical words:— 

1 cannot give you any particulai* instructions, but intrust thfs ai'duous 
service to you, fully relying on your known zeal and judgment.” 

Conformably to Sir John Moore's instructions and intentions, I endea¬ 
voured by every possible exertion to attain the objects which he had in view. 
On the -tth of January, I sent forward from Puhla dc Tribes a detachment 
of 30U men, consisting of volunteers irom both brigades, under the command 
of Major Stuart of the 95th, which detachment, after forced marches through 
a most difficult and mountainous country during inclement weather, occu¬ 
pied Orense on the (ith January, aiuil reached that place myself with the 
main body of the corps on the following day. • 

Forced marches, under such peculiar circumstances, necessarily involve 
the necessity of leaving behind the sick and stragglers, which ffiiring the 
latter part of the march amounted to a considerable number; an officer from 
each battalion was left behind on the 3rd to take charge of these men and 
bring them up, and on reaching Orense, the main object having been se¬ 
cured, 1 determined to stop there on the 8th, and give the troops a day’s 
rest. • 

On the morning of the 8th I again sent forward Major*Stullrt’s detach¬ 
ment, with orders to proceed by forced inarches to Vigo, and occupy the 
forts there. The main body followed under my immediate command on the 
9th, and proceeding by easy marches, allowing each brigade another halt 
day, I reached Vigo on the 12th of January. 'Fhe 1st flank brigade was 
embarked on the same day, and the 2nd brigade on the day fuQowing.* 

* Colonel Robert Craufurd, having the rank of Brigadier-Qeneral, and being 
unacquainted with the instructions which I had received from Sir John Moore, 
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The procuring of provisions during this march was attended with much 
difficulty. The country was poor tind thinly inhabited, and the troops ar¬ 
riving late, and sotting off early, there was seldom time sufficient for bwing; 
however, by sending forward, the Commissary of Gen. Craufurd’s brigade, 
attended by proper assistants, 1 succeeded in getting a tolerabl^regular 
supply of meat and wine. ^ 

It was at Orepso thiit I received a letter from Colonel Murray, the Quar¬ 
ter-Master-General, cnforming me, by command of Sir Julm Moore, of the 
general’s alteration in liis p}an, and intention to embark at Corunna. 1 was 
at the same time directed to transmit immediately Sir John Moore’s orders 
to Sir S. Mood, for the requisite number of vessels to go round to Corunna. 
* Agreeably to these directions, I dispatched my aide-de-camp, Capt. Augus¬ 
tus Heise, by express to the Admiral, and his timely arrival at Vigo enabled 
the fleet to clear the harbour, and to reach C'oruniia in time to secure the 
embarkation of the rest of the army. 

Tills was a critical inomejnt; for the harbour of Vigo, beset with high 
isolated rocks {e^tUlas), is.most difficult of egress, and but few winds admit 
of a fleet getting out. On this occasion the ships had scarcely cleared tine 
harbour when the wind changed, and blowing strong into the bay, rendered 
it impossible for any vessel to get out. The bay being commanded by s 
battery of heavy guni, I took measures to render these unserviceable to the 
enemy, should they reach V'igo before the troops could sail; the forts in the 
mean*time were occu]iied by a detachment of the German brigade, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Halkott. 

On the 17th January, Major Martin, of the 1st light battiJion, King's 
German Legion, who had been left behind at Orense in charge of the sick 
and stnigglers, arrived at Vigo with about 600 men, which number, accord¬ 
ing to a fair calculation, muy*bc considered about two-thirds of the whole 
that were left bchpid ; of the remaining sick and stragglers several came up 
afterwards, ami a good many rejoinc»l their regiments in Portugal. The 
men of the Legion battalions, who ultimately never rejoined, were, nearly 
to a man, vagabonds of various nations, who had been enlisted in Danish 
Zealand iir 1S07, after the taking of Gopeiihagen. To the best of my belief 
no Hanoverian was among the number. 

IVliile we were wind-bound in Vigo, I was most opportunely joined by 
Brig -Gen. Peacock, who was on liis way from Lisbon to Sir John Moore 
with part of tbe'inilitary chest. Tliis siqqdy enabled me to issue a month’s 
subsistence to the troops, and to fiirniiih Aliijor Martin with money for the 
conveyance and subsistence of the sick and stragglers, the want of funds for 
whom had caused Major Martin to suffer much ill-will and annoyance from 
the Spanish authorities and inliabitants. 

On the 29t}i January the fleet sailed,'hut contraiy winds obliged it to put 
back, and it did not Anally clear the harbour until the 23rd. On the 25th 
we arrived off Cape Finisterre, where Capt. H.'iyes, of the Alfred, 74, who 
commanded the fleet, at first intended to await the farther orders of Sir S. 
Hood. Capt. Hayes wius, liowever, induced by my taking the responsibility 
on myself, and giving him an order in writing to that (‘ffect, to sail direct for 
England, M’here the fleet arrived at the end of January lb09. 

Such, Sir, are the broad facts of tiie cii|ic, and by these 1 claim a right to 
be judged. Mn ttbedience to the instructions, and in accordance with the 
views of Sir John iMoore, I pressed forward to protect the flank of the main 


considered himself called u]>on to remonstrate w’itb me on the (as he conceived) 
unnecessary severity of the niarclies. After first assuring him that be was entirely 
exonerated from all responsibility to which he might consider himself subjected as 
second in command, 1 coiniriunicated to liiin part of Sir J. Moore’s instructions, 
and fully satisfied him of the propriety of the dispositions whidi I had made. We 
continued ever after on thv most friendly and intimate terms. 
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army, and secure its intended line of retreat. To effect this, forced marclies 
were indispensable, and the fatigue and suffering which such marches, un¬ 
dertaken under the circumstances that ha^e been descril>ed, brought on the 
troups.necessarily caused.many men to be left behind, and consequently oc¬ 
casions disorder. To repair and prevent these irregularities, 1 employed 
all the means that were at my disposal, and had the satisfaction to find that 
they were as effectual as, under the circumstaiu^es, l^oul^ possibly expect. 
Bodies of stragglers, Sir, however able the officers wlio command thenf may 
be, will not march with the regularity of close* «olumns, and that instances 
of indiscipline and licentiousness will occur, is well known to every officer 
who has served on a retreat. But is the M'holc march of a corps to be there-, 
fore stigmatized as injiidiviouft at>d UcmlUma Y an<f the conduct of the officer 
by whom it wiis directed thus held up to censure } Had the assertion which 
1 have sought to refute proceeded from a less distinguished officer, or less 
influential historian than the author of the History of the War in the Pen¬ 
insula, I should not have thus'intruded upon ^our pages a statement which 
citn have little interest for the majority of your readers; I should have rest¬ 
ed satisfied with the flattering testimonials which have been bestowed upon 
my services in the British army, with the esteem of my Peninsular comrades, 
with the cmisulations of my om n conscience ; Ihit wboii I see myself held up 
to censure by an author whose authority is in so many respects entitled to 
weight, and iiaiiie to be bunded down to posterity in a point of view un¬ 
warranted by the facts, I feel myself called upon to lay before the public the 
true materials for coining to a right conclusiuii. 

I have to apologize fur the length to wliicli this statement has run. More 
experienced in the use of the sword than that of the l>en, I would gladly 
have avoided engrossing your pages with sueh a detail, for which 1 feel my¬ 
self as unfitted as fur any fartlier discussion on the subject. 

1 have the honour to remain. Sir, * 

Yt>ur most obedient humble servant, 
Charles Count •Alteit, ' 

Hanover, May 1831. * , General llanoveriiui Service. 

P. S. The testimony of Sir George Murray might, if necessary, ho brought 
forward to corroborate those parts of the above statement which came under 
the cognizance of that General. , 

*** APith reference to this postscript, it a}»pear3 due to Count Altcn to 
quote the following extract from a mite of Sir George Murray to ourselves:— 

As Count Alteu’s anxiety with respect to his professional character has 
been the cause of his addressing the accompanying letter to you, I think 1 
should he guilty of a very blameahle omission if 1 did not, in returning it, 
offer my humble testimony, at least, as to the high character deservedly 
earned by Gen. Alton, during a long course of valuable services, a great 
portion of which have come under my \»er'.onal notice. As Gen. Robert 
(.raufurd’s name has likewise been mentioned, 1 should, were it necessary, 
offer a similar testimony with regard to tlie ability and the zeal of that 
officer. 

“ As to the regiinoiits which fliarclied from Astorga to V'ijm under tlic 
command of those two general officers, as well the tliree ifritisTi as the two 
Hanoverian battalions, there are, 1 believe, no corps in any service wliicli 
have been more remarked than tlicj’ have, both for gallantry and for di.-ci- 
pline.”—El). 
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satisfactory, we made all sail, dashed by the ship of our fair friends 
like a dolphin, and soon lost sight of them and her. 

After encountering a due portion of impervious fogs, and nar¬ 
rowly avoiding to run over some fishing-vessels which were lying at 
anchor? we passed the badks of Newfoundland, and as we approach¬ 
ed the coast had to thread our way among numbers, of ice-bergs, 
which had drifted thus f^r to the southward ; thisPwas in the month 
of May. Some of these ice-bergs were sma]!, and for that reason 
more dangerous, because not easily seen at night, or during a fog; 
and as we had a fine breeze, and were going about eight knots, one 
of them would have made a hole in our bows as effectually as a rock. 
By a good look-out, however, or, perhaps, as Miss Edgeworth’s Paddy 
says, By the blessing of God, and our good-luck,” we did not touch 
any of them. There was one very large, which had quite the appear¬ 
ance of an island. We could seennany moving things upon it ,* they 
were chiefly seals; but those who were clever in their discernment, 
could perceive some white-bears among them, and persuaded their 
neighbours to see them also. Those who pA>noun«ed opinions about 
its height, said it was higher than our mast-head (140 feet) ; some 
said twice as high. It was of great dimensions, and its neighbour¬ 
hood made the air very cold. 

We lost our ice-bergs soon after we had made Cape Krace, the 
south-eastern promontory of Newfoundland, and sailing along the 
soutliern shore of that island with a fair wind, entered the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. In crossing this gulf, wc*g<»t sight of the long low 
island of Anticosta, not knowing tl^pt we were afterwafds to form an 
acquaintance with it more intimate than agreeable. 

We were several days ip tiding up the “ magnificent river St. 
Lawrence,” and among other novelties, saw, near its mouth, many 
large porpoises of a milky whiteness; and approaching to Quebec, 
passed the Island of Orleans, with tlie fall of Montmorency tumbling 
over a precipice 240 feet high, into a bay at the back of this beauti¬ 
ful island. At Quebec we had time to get on board the necessary 
supplies, and for some other occupations*and amusements, before the 
late Governor of Upper Canada, who was to return to England w'ith 

us, was ready to embark. Lord -, with his family and suite, 

having embarked, we sailed and made our way down the jiver. 

In the Gulf of St. Law'rence we met with foul winds and foggy 
weather; and as the setting of the currents in this gulf is jiable to 
great variation, the navigation of it is dangerous in such weather. We 
had-tacked off from the coast of New Brunswick, and had stood on 
upon the starboard-tack during the remainder of the night, with the 
wind about east-south-east, and the fog perfectly impervious to sight. 
The officer of the morning watch had orders to tack the ship at seven 
bells (half-past seven). The sand in the glass Avas nearly out. The 
hands were called about-ship, and were in their appointed stations 
for performing that evolution. There was a fine breeze, the ship 
going about five knots. The helm Avas ordered to be put down ; 
but, before the ordfer could be obeyed, the violent shaking of the 
ship, and a noise like thunder, announced tliat it was too late. The 
shelving rocks, dipping but slightly towards the sea, foimicd an 
inclined plane on which the ship made that hurling noise, as she 
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launched upwards by reason of the impetus with which she had run 
on, until she was considerably raised upon this rock. 

To heave the sails aback was the first effort which was naturally 
made; but the rate with which she had gone on, had given her much 
too firm a hold upon the rock to allow this having any effect. 
The boats were then hoisted out, and preparations made for heaving 
her off by laying out anchors. The fog began to break, and we got 
some glimpses of the low wooded land dose to the northward of us; 
soon d'terwards the wind died away to a perfect calm. The sun 
shone out bright and hot, and the fog entirety disappearing, enabled 
us to discover our pbsition. We were within about half a mile of 
the shore at the western end of the island of Anticosta, but a low 
shelving point projected from it towards us, and continuing to pro¬ 
ject under water, formed the rock upon which we were nqw stuck 
fast. The first epKts to heave the snip off were rendered fruitless 
by the anchors coming home. By reason of the smooth slaty nature 
of the bottom they took no hold in it; so that instead of the ship 
going to the anchpr whai the cable was hove upon, the anchor came 
to the ship. 

Towards the afternoon, however, she was hove off by her last 
remaining anchor, and got into seven fathoms; but the want of 
anchors prevented her being able to warp farther from the land 
during the calm, to a situation from whence she could have beaten 
off’ against the strong breeze that followed; and the approach of 
which was already indic£tted by a rising swell that rolled to the 
shore. If any one shall suppose that there must have been some 
want of experience, some awkwardness in the exertions used, which 
prevented the ship from being got off iarther from the danger in a 
whole day of calm weather, and sqme inmatience, to cause the loss 
of all the anchors in getting her so far, 1 can only say that I knew 
nothing about those matters at the time; and as 1 cannot recollect 
now, even at what time it was high water, for there was some, but 
not a great ebb and flow, I do not feel qualified to give any opinion, 
but all parties were acquitted by a Court Martial, which investi¬ 
gated the question soon after the loss of the ship. 

However, as the account I have given may raise a question among 
some officers of the present day, I feel it due to the gentleman who 
was the first lieutenant of tlie ship, and who was then an expert and 
experienced officer, as he is now an old and respected one of a higher 
rank—feel it due to this officer to say, that the captain of the 
frigate did not relinquish any share of that direction and command 
which his responsibility justified him in retaining; so that the efforts 
of the first lieutenant were confined to the execution of those 
orders. 

About six o’clock, light flaws of wind began to play in the water, 
and again vanishing, left the glossy, smooth of a calm but undulating 
surface. Again, these treacherous breezes were seen upon the water 
and again vanished. The topsails and topgallant-sails were sheeted 
home and hoisted, (spread,) and the yards were braced about and 
about, to catch the first favourable air that might enable us to stand 
off from the land. 

About eight o'clock, such a breeze came. The ship's head lay 
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obliquely off the land with the after-yards braced up for the star¬ 
board-tack, and the sails full. The head-yards square. The cable 
was cut, the head-yards braced up, and all sail instantly made. 
Thus we appeared to be standing off the land, but the swell pre¬ 
vented our gathering headway. The cable had hardly been cut, 
when the wind fell lighter and came more a-head; and instead of 
making way off the land, .we only did so sideways before the swell, 
•md towards the ledge of rocks we had left-«-ln this helpless sort of 
state, without an anchor to let go, and without wind enough to blow 
out a candle, the successive casts of the lead gave warning of the rs/- 
pidly approaching fate of our nice little ftigale —“ By the deep six 
—quarter less six—and a half-five—and a quarter-five," &c., until 
with the announcement of—And a quarter-three,” we felt her 
stem touch as her head rose to the swelljt The bumpings became 
more and more in earnest as the waves hove^her farther on the 
rocks. Soon afterwards the sky overcast, and^\he wind began to 
whistle through the rigging with all the blustering appearance of a 
rising gale from the southward. * • 


A PLAN FOR PROVIDING SEAMEN FOR THE BRITISH NAVY 
WITHOUT RESORTING TO IMPRESSMENT. 

The impressment of seamen to man the British Navy has always 
been considered as an act of imperative state necessity, palliated, 
however, by the apprehension of ^pme imminent threatened danger, 
or by some great and obvious national advantage; but ,it is a pro¬ 
ceeding repugnant to the principles of the constitution, subversive 
of personal liberty, and offensi^ to humanity. Under this convic¬ 
tion, I beg leave to submit the following propositions to His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government, which, if approved of, may be arranged into legal 
form, and become an act of the Legislature. 

1 propose that all‘seamen employed in and belonging to the Bri¬ 
tish Navy shall be registered, aifti their descriptions entered alpha¬ 
betically in books to be kept at the Admiralty for that purpose. 

That all seamen and apprentices in the service of merchants or 
shipowners, in the United Kingdom, shall be registered^ and their 
description entered in books to be kept by the mayors or other chief 
magistrates, of all and every port, harbour, or place, in which such 
ships or vessels are fitted out or employed in the service of any mer¬ 
chant or shipowner, for commercial, or any other purpose whatsoever. 

That all fishermen and watermen, and all their apprentices or 
assistants, and all persons employed in the management of vessels 
for sea, in any port, harbour, bay, or river, shall be registered, and 
their description entered in a book, to be kept by the mayor, or other 
chief magistrate, of the port, harbour, or place, in which such fisher¬ 
men, &c. are employed, or have their residence. 

That a copy of the said registers and descriptions of the seamen, 
apprentices, fishermen, and watermen, as aforesaid, shall be trans¬ 
mitted on the first day of every month in the year, by the said 
mayors, or chief magistrates, of each port, harbour, or place, where 
such registers are directed to be kept, to the Secretary of the Admi¬ 
ralty, noting distinctly all additions, casualties, and alterations, which 
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may have taken place during the preceding month, and specifying 
the number of seamen, seamen’s apprentices, fishermen, watermen, 
&c. then in their respective districts ; distinguishing those actually 
at sea, their destination, and the probable period of their absence or 
return, in order that the Lords of the Atirairalty may be pferfectly 
acquainted, at'all times, with the number and description of seamen, 
&c. which, upon’any emergency, may be obtained for the public 
service. , * 

That when seamen, &c. are required for the navy, a requisition for 
the number of men of each class wanted, shall be transmitted by the 
Lords of the Admiralty to the mayor, or other chief magistrate, of 
each port, harbour, or place of registry, and a naval officer appointed 
to receive the said seamen, &c., and the selection of the said seamen, 
&c. shall be made by a committee, consisting of the mayor, cr other 
chief magistrate, and t-wo merchants or shipowners, to be nominated 
by the said mayor, or chief magistrate; and the number of seamen, 
&c. shall be selected in the most impartial manner, and delivered to 
the said naval officer; and the seamen so delivered to him, shall be 
considered as having actually entered His Majesty’s service, and be 

entitled to-bounty and pay from the date of their selection, and 

be bound to serve the public for years, and no longer; at the 
end of which period, or as soon as possible after its expiration, every 
seaman, &c. shall be entitled to his discharge from the captain'.or 
commanding officer of the ^liip in which he shall have served. And 
if the said discharge contains an honourable acknowledgment of his 
services, such* seaman, &'C. shall, after six months’ residence in any 
city or borqugh in the United Kingdom, become an elector, and have 
a right to vote at the election of members to serve in the House of 
Commons. And as o^en as seamenj &c. are required for the service 
of the navy, by casualties at sea or by the discharge of men who 
have fulfilled their engagements to the public, requisitions .shall be 
constantly made in the maqner already mentioned, and the number 
of each class selected and di^lj;yered to the naval officers cippointed to 
receive them. * * 

That this plan may be easily carried into execution, and prove per¬ 
fectly efficient, little doubt can be entertained. The committee of 
each port or harbour, where seamen and seafaring people are em- 
ploy^ed and reside, will, from local information, be the most com¬ 
petent persons to conduct the selection of the proper proportion 
of each clas.s required for the public service. This committee will 
relieve the Government from every imputation, perform an im¬ 
portant ])ublic duty, and be justly entitled to the thunks and grati¬ 
tude of their country. The officers of the navy will also be relieved 
from an irksome and distressing service, anti have the heartfelt 
i^tisfaction of commanding men who have not been violently forced 
into the navy, and compelled to serve during a long war, or to the 
end of their lives, without the hope of revisiting their friends or 
firesides. 

The impartial selection of men for the navy will have much more 
of a voluntary than of a compulsory character; their feelings will 
not be Avounded by violent coercion—their treatment on board ship 
will be very different from that too often inflicted upon impressed 
men ; they know that they can only be required to serve for a short 
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periodj they will, therefore, perform their duty with alacrity, fight 
the battles of their country gallantly, and after their period of service 
expires, return to their native homes with honour, and take their 
station in society as freemen and constituents of one branch of the 
le^slature of their countty. The political privilege thus held out 
will be a great stimulus to good conduct, and elevate them in their 
own eyes, as well as in the estimation of their fellow citizens. The 
British navy under the proposed arrangement, and officered, as it 
confessedly is, by the most gallant, scientific, *and experienced com¬ 
manders in the world, would become the theme t)f well-merited and 
universal admiration. • 

It is hardly possible, in considering a question connected with the 
British navy, to overlook the eminent services of the corps of Ma¬ 
rines, whose conduct on all occasions has bgen distinguished by fide¬ 
lity, honour, and bravery ; this truly excellent body of military men 
have not been treated with that impartiality, fairness, and justice, to 
which they have the most indisputable claims—they are soldiers to 
all intents and purposes, yet their highest and mostjionourable grades, 
and accompanying emoluments, are not conferred on officers of the 
corps, but liestowed on Admirals and Captains of the navy. This is 
a deep wound to the honour of the corps, it implies a stigma which 
its officers never deserved, and justice dem<ands that a practice so 
revolting to professional sensibility should be immediately reformed. 

The Companies of marines are never brigaded, and therefore do 
not require generals, or even colonels tt) command them ; and by 
removing the naval officers, now placed over the heads of their own 
captains, and who are of no use whatever, a great saving would 
accrue to the public; andj surely, nothing can be more ridiculous 
than the vesting an Admiral, oi^a Captain of the Navy, with military 
rank and considerable emolument in a service with the duties of 
which he is totally unacquainted. What would the navy think, if a 
General of Hussars w'as aj)pointed to command a squadron of ships 
of war.^ yet such an appointment would not be a whit more outre 
and ridiculous that the practice whicii 1 have mentioned. 

Noav I ask, would it not be a great improvement in the Marine 
service, to form the entire body into regiments, or battalions, under 
the command of a Colonel, brought up in their own ranks, assisted 
by another field officer with the r<mk of Major, (for that of Lieii- 
tenant-Colouel should be abolished in the service,) and when not 
employed on service, these battalions might form the gifrrisons of 
Porlsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, &c., and be ready for embarkation 
at an hour’s notice. A considerable augmentation of the Alarincs 
would be highly desirable, and prove truly beneficial to the public 
service ; their duty in the navy renders them fiuniliar with the sea, 
and they might be instructed in the exercise of artillery, and become 
useful auxiliaries in every duty required on board a ship-of-war. 
And should an attack at any time upon an enemy’s coast be deem¬ 
ed necessary, the marines would be a much more efficient force on 
such a service than troops of the line, who are in general so much 
affected by sea-sickness, as to be very unfit for some time to act with 
vigour I whereas, the marines are inured to the sea, and perfectly 
qualified for every duty. 

1st September 1631. Alfreo. 
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NO. V. 

“ Ne desdaignez, tous, que desirez suirre le trvii des armes, au lieu^de lire 
des Amadis on Lancelots, d’empluyer quelque heure H me connoistre dedans ce 
livre.”—MoNi'it’C. 

It is a fact for which I cannot precisely account that, often as, snce 
our first interview, in my' morning readings and mwn-tide rambles, I 
have yearned for the society, and invoked the apparition of my myste¬ 
rious Colloqiiist, he ha^ never risen upon my daylight visions. Touch¬ 
ing this point in his quality, it must be confessed that the Chevalier 
hath proven himself but a capricious and unsocial sprite: whether it be 
that, by the law of his nature, he is invisible in the sun-beams—or is 
himself repugnant to a cldser scrutiny of his incorporeal elements—or 
merely that he liketh not to snuif the meridian air. But on the parti¬ 
cular cause of so ungracious a reservation, it were little else than per¬ 
plexity to cogitate; and, as I deal only in matters of strict verity, 1 
protest against its being accounted to me fur a fault that I trouble not 
myself in fanciful speculations upon so inexplicable a reality, and have 
resolved to entertain no farther question of its evidence. Seeing,” 
saith the time-honoured adage, is believingand, if any man lack 
the capacity of belief, let him, for exposition of that defect in his phy¬ 
sical conformation, betake himself unto the science of craniology. 

To proceed, however, firoiq this brief philosophical digression to the 
plain subject matter of my report, it was one evening last week,-—and 
exactly nine months and three daysvsince my fourth interview with the 
shade of Fqlard,—^at, having adjourned from a bastv meal to my 
summer statiou iH l£he bay window of my' sanctum, and resumed my 
morning’s faVduriti^occupation amon^ the martial clwoniclers of other 
times until the deepening twilight gently forced its brief season of re¬ 
spite upon weary eyes, I had leaned back in my chair, and earnestly 
mused awhile on sundry passages of my reading, when, on a sudden, 
the staid antiquated form of Chevalier burst upon my view in his 
accustomed seat. ' ' * 

Montluc, Sully, Davila, Strada, Bentivoglio, and Rohan," said my 
aerial visitant, glancing around at the huge mis-array of tomes—You 
have then, I perceive, taken heed to my counsel.” 

I have done my poor devoir, Chevalier, in the study of the second 
school of modern science, as it hath pleased you to define the Low 
Country wars, which closed the sixteenth century: albeit, sooth to 
say, with a success little better than indifferent. But your appearance 
after this unusual absence, comes opportunely to aid the researches and 
resolve the doubts of so sorry a querist.” 

It may chance that my absence hath not been altogether voluntary: 
le%- it pass unquestioned. And now behold me to your wish, free to 
pursue our discussion of those progressive changements in the princi¬ 
ples and practick of the art military, which fill the interval between 
the Italian and German wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu¬ 
ries. This interval forming, as we have observed, the second great 
epoch in the rise of Jmodern strategy, is illustrated principally by the 
events of the long struggle which followed the revolt of the Nether¬ 
lands against the bigoted and cruel tyranny of Philip II.: though 
much contemporary exemplification may likewise be drawn from those 
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unhappy civil contests which, under the pretext of religion, so long 
agitated my own country, and reached their climax in the War of the 
League. Shifting the scene from the Italian campaigns, which afford¬ 
ed the first school of the modern science, you have now to survey a se¬ 
cond anfl double arena of combat in the iJow Countries and in France ; 
and passing in review some of the great actions which signalized those 
famous theatres of soldiership, thence to deduce your own commenta* 
ries. But the correct observation of the marti^ characteristics which 
distinguished the second half of the sixteenth century, may only be 
gleaned from a close companionsliip with the contemporary writers of 
that bye-gone age. To judge from the accumulation of tomes among 
which you have entrenched yourself to the teeth, you are sufficiently 
impressed with this truth: fur you have selected, 1 see, no despicable 
authorities wherewithal to commence; and*among them, you have 
doubtless failed not, in especial, to seek converse with the ancient 6as^ 
cun here, who has bequeathed for your edification so lively a recital of 
a fifty years’ t?eTvice." 

** Indeed have I not: for he, whose young afiprenticeship to arms was 
exercised in Italy under the immortal Bayard, and whose last years 
were consumed in the religious feuds of his country, may be said to 
have spanned two distinct ages of warfare with his single life. His 
Commentaries—which he so modestly declares that he has indited in 
imitation of Ciesar—form a curious link between these two memorable 
ages; and it was no common term of a warrior’s life which could in¬ 
clude the campaigns of Bicocca, Cerizofles, and Moncontour.* 1, 
therefore, hold in great respect the quthority of the ren<Avned Messire 
Blaise de Montluc, Mareschal de France.” 

'' There is certainly much.insight into the servi^ uf his’day and its 
transitional practice, to be gained«frum his pagesbut his eonsummate 
vanity is intolerable, and his cold-blooded details his butcheries are 
still more disgusting. He lacked equally the lofty generous spirit of 
the old chivalry, ana the tempered mercy of more modern soldiership. 
He had all the vaunting egotism and loquacity, without the usual hon- 
hommie, of a true Gascon; and all the cruelty of a Spaniard, without a 
particle of the Castilian dignity. In short, his whole life was no better 
than a ferocious gasconade.” 

“ I am not disposed, Chevalier, to break a lance with you,in defence 
either of our friend Montluc’s humanity or modesty: yet some touches 
there are surely to be found in him of the spirit of the ancient chivalry. 
What can be more noble than his injunction, * Mettez toute vbtre con- 
fiance en Dieu, et proposez tousjours Thonueur devant les yeux, dis- 
courant en vous mesmes, que si vos jours doivent finir sur la bresche, 
vous avez beau demeurer duns le fosse. C’est mourir en beste de lie 
laisser nulle mesmoire apres soi.^ Remember you also his quaint im¬ 
precation against the arquebuse: ' Que pleust a Dieu, que ce malheu- 
reux instrument n'eust jamais este invente, je n’eii porterois les mar¬ 
ques, les quelles encore aujourd’hui me rendent languissant, et tant 
de braves et vaillans hommes ne fusseiit morts de la main le plus 
souvent des plus poltrons, et ])lu$ lasches, qui n'oseroient regarder au 
visage celui, que de loin ils renversent de leurs molheureuses balles 
par terre. Mais ce sent des artifices du diable pour nous faire’entre- 
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tuer.’ There has always appeared to me something affecting in this 
lament of expiring chivalry.” 

Say rather the howl of a crippled tiger, whose career of bloodshed 
in a merciless civil war had been arrested by ‘ that great and grievous 
arquebusade in the face,' as he calls it, at tfie assault of Rabastbns, un¬ 
der the incurable suffering of which he was still smarting, when he sat 
down to deliver Ms Commentaries. The satisfaction with which he re¬ 
lates the massacre by bis order of the whole garrison of Rabastens, in¬ 
cluding the Huguenot minister and the women, sufficiently attests the 
quality of his spirit. No: cite Montluc, if you will, for a passing good 
evidence on the mai^ial service of his times; but quote him not, I 
beseech you, for a favourable exemplar of our French knighthood.” 

** As for his vices then, Chevalier, let them be no farther placed in 
debate; it is of more import to the subject matter of our present dis¬ 
course to glean from his pages the curious particulars which they supply 
of the progress of our art.” 

“ Most truly : Montluc was not only a competent but a communi¬ 
cative observer of»the chUnges which its practice had undergone under 
his eyes; and his illustrations are of peculiar value in our present in¬ 
quiry. For, being of somewhat later date than those which we have 
derived from the Italian writers in the first thirty years of the same 
century, they connect the tactical history of those two great epochs of 
warfare which you have marked as the first and second schools of the 
science; and in our transition from the study of the former, they may 
be used for the most appropriate prelude to that of the Wars of Religion 
in France and of Independence injthe Low Countries." 

“ Commencing then, Chevalier, with some general example from the 
report of dur Gascon of the state of tapjtics towards the close of the 
Italian wars, we can scarcely select o picture more striking than that 
of the battle of Cerizolles in 1544, in which hlontluc acted no unim- 

f mrtant part, and of which, with great reason, he has been careful to 
eave us a very circumstantial account. For, next to the disastrous 
fight of Pavia, which he witnessed in his youth, this was not only the 
most memorable general action whtvein lie was ever engaged, and that 
in which he most distinguished himself, but it was also mainly by his 
persuasion that it was fought. He was dispatched from Piedmont to 
the court ,of Francis I. as you will remember, by the Due d’Enguien, 
the commander-in-chief, to solicit the royal permission for giving bat¬ 
tle to the Imperialists ; and historians have confirmed his own tale, 
that it was by the simple but earnest and soldier-like pleadings of his 
eloquence, though he was, as he tells us, rude in speech, 

‘ And little blessed with the set phrase of peace,’ 

« 

that the reluctant king, whose misfortunes had chilled the martial and 
danguine ardour of his youthful temperament, and the posture of whose 
affairs rendered the risk of a defeat most dangerous, was warmed into 
assent. Let me read, I pray you, that I may hear your comments 
thereon, some poor version which 1 have attempted of old Alontluc’s 
lively relation of the battle, albeit it may be feared that you shall form 
but a mean opinion of your ‘loyal serviteur’s’ capacity for transmuting 
the lively spirit of the original French, with its quaint and obsolete 
style, into ‘ my mother English.’ It is sufficient to premise, that the 
infantry of the French army consisted of some five or six thousand 
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Swiss, as many Gascons, fonr thousand Grayens, (or mercanaries inm 
the shores of the Lake of Geneva,) and three tbwsand Italians, wil^ a 
body of Proven 9 als of small account. The Imperialists under the Mar¬ 
quis de Guasto-—whose well and long-earned laurels were on that day 
to droop—numbered five tliousand veteran Spanish and German foot, 
which had arrived from Spain, seven thousand other foot, all chosen 
German lanzknechts, and its many Italians. The cavalry, heavy and 
light, seem to have been about of equal force^twelve or fifteen hun¬ 
dred, perhaps, in each army; and the artillery was of no great power 
on eitiier side. We may pass over the first part of the action, which 
opened with a struggle for the possession of a House lying in a plain 
between the hostile lines; observing only, as a matter worthy of atten¬ 
tion, that all the Gascon arquebuserie were placed under the orders of 
Montlue, and separated from the pikes of the same nation, which re¬ 
mained arrayed under their colonel,“De Tais; and that Montlue, who 
with the former maintained the skirmish for the house for three or four 
hours against the enemy's cavalry and infantry, was hard pressed, and 
finally obliged to fall back on the pikes. The advance of the main 
body of the infantry and artillery of the Imperialists into the plain, 
then brought on the general engagement. A cannonade opened on 
both sides, and to avoid that of the Imperialists, the Gascon and Swiss 
foot lay to the ground, the former kneeling and the latter at full length. 
At this juncture, Montlue, perceiving the Germans about to charge, 
galloped to the Gascon pikemen, and addressed to them a few words of 
spirited exhortation ; 

“ ‘ Now, Monsieur,’ said I to De ^^ais, *it is time to arise ; which he 
did incontinently. Then began 1 to cry aloud, ‘ My comrades, it may 
chance that few of ye have given onslaught before: if we charge with 
the pike at full length we are wo.^'sted, for your Almain is more skilled 
in its governing than we. Seize your arms tlien, in Switzer fashion, 
mid-shaft, give thrust head foremost, and you shall see your eqemy well 
astounded.’ Wliereupon Monsieur de Tais called to me to pass along 
the front, and give order to handle their pikes after this sort, which I 
did. The Almains marched straight upon us at a great pace. Then 
speeded 1 across the front, and threw myself from my horse, for 1 had 
left one of my lacqueys ever before the battalion with my pike. And 
when Hlonsieur de Tais and the captains saw that 1 had quitted horse, 
they cried altogether, ‘ IVlount again, Capt. Montlue, mount again, an’d 
you shall lead us to the onset.’ But 1 made rejoinder, that if 1 must 
needs that day die, I could fall in no more honourable eslate than 
among them, pike in hand. Further, I spoke to the serjeant-major, 
(’apt. La Burthe, that he should pass continually around the battalion 
when we closed, and, together with the serjeants in rear and on the 
flanks, should cry, ‘ Press on, gallants, press on:’ insomuch that in 
drawing to the combat, the front ranks should be forced onward by 
those in rear. The Almain came upon us in high pace at a trot; but 
by reason of his battalion being so great that all could not follow 
equally, we espied wide gaps in the array, and some of the ensigns far 
behind. And on a sudden we closed together with much execution ; 
for alike on the enemy’s side as on our’s, whether by the shock of en¬ 
counter or the thrust of pike, all the foremost ranks were struck down. 
Nor, in a charge of foot, were it possible that a greater fury might be 
w itnessed. Of our vantage were the second and third ranks the occa- 
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sion; for as they strove hard upon the front, so were themselves home 
onward by the press from the rear-most; and insomnbh as oiir battle 
ceased not to push, the enemy were perforce overthrown. I was never 
so ready and so nimble, and had great need to be; for I gave knee to 
ground more than thrice. Our Switzers were of cunning device and 
good help to ns: for until that they saw us at a ten or twelve pikes’ 
length, they budged not; and then rose -and straightways ran on, 
furious as wild-boars, and gave charge on the flank, while Monsieur de 
Botieres did the like on the angle, and Monsieur de Termes and the 
Seigneur Francisco (with their cornets of light horse) fell on Rodolph 
Baglionl, (who commanded three hundred men at arms of the Duke of 
Florence in the Emperor’s array,) and overthrew that body of horse, 
which incontinently fled. The Italians seeing their cavalry broken, 
and the Almain lanzknechts overthrown and routed, betook them¬ 
selves through the descent of the valley to gain the wood with all the 
speed which they might. Hihusieur de Termes had his horse slain in 
the shock, while it chanced that he was borne well a-head in the fight, 
in such sort that not beihg nimble of foot, he was made prize by the 
Italians, and carried off with them. 

‘ Here it behoves to note that the Marquis de Guasto had made a 
great battalion of five thousand pikemen—being two thousand Spaniards 
and three thousand Almains, which last were of the same that the 
Count Landron had carried into Spain, to the number of six thousand, 
where they had tarried ten years and piore, and were only newly come 
away: so that they spoke as good Spanish as your natural born Spa¬ 
niard. The ‘Marquis had designed this battalion to overcome the 
Gascons: for he said that he rather feared our battalion than any 
other; and! moreover he had opinion that those Almains (of the other 
bands from Landrecy) who were adl chosen men would worst our 
Switzer^ Farther, he placed at the head of the before-said battalion 
three hiihdred arquebusiers only, as a forlorn hope, which he had kept 
with them for that purpose, all the rest being ordered for the skirmish. 
So, as he was nigh the house in the plain beside his Almains, beheld he 
the Gruyens, who bore all bright Urms, and bethinking himself that 
these were Giasccnis he cried, ‘ Hermanos, hermanos, a qui estan lous 
Gascones, sarraes a ellos.' They could not be two hundred paces dis¬ 
tant when, he perceived our battle which arose; and then found he his 
error ; for all our arming was black. Howbeit there availed no time 
for remedy ; and that battalion of five thousand went at speed straight 
towards the Gruyens. Wherein doing, they could not chouse but pass 
beside Monsieur d'Enguien, the which great Lord was ill counselled: 
for he charged with the gens-d’armerie gft well right across the battalion 
as on the flanks. And there were and grievous^ hurt divers 

gentlemen of mark, as Monsieur d'Assier, the Sieur de la Kochechonard, 
with many others, and still more in a second charge. Some cavaliers 
there were who rode through and through the enemy ; but they ever 
rallied, and came in this manner on the Gruyens, w'ho were straight- 
ways overthrown without so much as offering a single push of pike. 
And in the front rank were slain all their captains and lieutenants who 
hud post there ; and the rest fled to Monsieur des Cros (who com¬ 
manded the battle of Italians and Provenfals). But this battalion of 
Almain-Spaniards still follow'ed up their victory at a great pace, and 
overthrew the Sicur des Cros, and slew him and all his captains. 
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Neither could Monsieur d'Enguien render him succour, by reason that 
wellnigh all the horses of his cavalry in the before-said furious but 
over reckless charges were wounded, so that he could do no more than 
range the plain beside the enemy. He was in a phrenzy of despair, 
cursing 4he hour that ever *be had been born, and beholding the flight 
of his foot while yet there remained to him scarcely a hundred horses to 
sustain a charge. M. de Pjgnau de Montpellier, who»wa8 of his house¬ 
hold, told me that twice the Prince essayed, witji point of sword to his 
own throat-armour, to rid himself of life. And himself declared unto 
me thereafter, that he had fallen in such estate as made him desire 
that any one had thrust a sword into his throat. *A deed for a Roman, 
but no Christian. Meanwhile we (Gascons and Switzers) were in very 
thriving case, and as full of gladness as our enemies of dismay. To re¬ 
turn to Jilows (for there were yet some botli to be given and taken); 
the recreance of the Gruyens was the’cause of great loss in that quarter. 
I never set eyes upon a baser sort tho#;these people: who sure un¬ 
worthy to bear arms, unless they have sought a better courage. They 
are neighbours of the Switzer, but no nearer to compare to him than is 
an ass to a horse of. Spanish breed. It is not only numbers that are 
needed in a muster-roll, but levies of good utuif, for of such one hun¬ 
dred are worth a thousand of worse. A brave and valiant captain with 
a single thousand in whom he may place trust, shall cut to pieces a 
force four times as great. 

”' But so it befell that, a||Monsieur d’Enguien saw his people 
massacred without power of yiefoing them bid, in like manner was the 
Marquis de Guasto the witness of as much evil done to his party by 
fortune. For behold how she made *a mockery of these commanders of 
either host. So soon as the i|aid Marquis saw Rodolph Baglioni over¬ 
thrown, as well as his Almains, he«drew ofl" his cavalry and made retreat 
towards Asti. But Monsieur de Saint Julian, who served as^maistre- 
de-camp and colonel of the Swiss, being mounted—for in gOK^^ truth 
he was feeble of body und lacked strength to sustain a greKt weight of 
armour on foot,—and observing the overthrow of the enemy’s battalion 
on the one part and of ours on the sther, left us Switzers and Gascons, 
as soon as he saw that we had fallen upon the five thousand Almain- 
Spaniards, and were slaying them on all hands i and betaking himself 
to the rear, he found Monsieur d’Enguien near the wood bordering on 
Carmagnola, and indiiferently attended. Whereupon he cried, ‘ Mon¬ 
sieur, Monsieur, give orders to turn and show face, for the battle is 
gained: the Marquis de Guasto has taken flight, and all his Italians 
and Almains are cut to pieces.’ By this time the Almain-Spaniard 
battalion having made halt, g^e themselves for lost, when they saw 
that of horse nor foot not a mtti came to their support, whereby per¬ 
ceived they that the victory was with us; and so at once they began to 
take to their right hand towards Montano, whence they had come the 
yester even. I bethought to be that day the cunningest captain of the 
array, and had devised to place a rank of arquebusiers between the first 
and second of the pikes, to kiU the enemies’ captains in their front; and 
so had said to Monsieur de Tais, three or four days past, that before 
one of ours should fall, I ivould have all their captains of the front rank 
slain. Nevertheless the secret I would not disclose to him, until that 
he had givw me the arquebuserie in charge, and then I called La 
Bjirthe, the serjeant-major, and bade him incontinently make choice of 
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«ome anjueboders, and so place them ; and, in truth, I had neither be¬ 
fore seen nor heard of such a device, and thought to be the first to 
invent it: but we found that the enemy had been os ready as we. 
Who never fired, as no more did ours, until within a pike’s length. 
Thereupon was a great slaughtering: for there vras no shot but told. 

“ ‘ Then Monsieur d'Enguien, having learned the gain of the battle, 
which he had held fur lost after the rout of. those on his quarter of the 
field, and of those polfron Gruyens, whom to give the better heart he 
had ranged himself near, he now fell on the track of the Almain- 
Spaniards. Moreover, .several of those who had taken flight rallied 
round him. Such there were that now played the eager valiant, who 
had but lately fled ; and such as had broken bridle to cast the blame of 
flight upon their steeds. Shortly before the battle, by good fortune, 
he had sent charge to Savigligno for three companies of good Italian 
troops to repair to the encounter, who being at Reconigi heard the 
cannon and perceived that Mtle was given. Whereupon they caused 
all the arqiiebusiers whom Uiey might -to take horse, and arrived at 
great speed so liappily that they found Monsieur d'Enguien following 
the enemy, with as yet not a single arquebusier near him'. Then these 
newly come quitting horse, set upon the enemy's rear; and the said 
Monsieur d’Enguien hung with the cavalry now on his flanks, now on 
his head, pushing the victory. He sent us a horseman with express 
that we should proceed towards him, for it behoved yet to maintain the 
fight; and the messenger found us,^ the chapel near the gate of 
Cerizolles, having made ah' end of slaying with so much fury that there 
remained not'a single man with life, save a colonel named Aliprand de 
Mandruce, brother to the Cardinal of Trent, who was left for dead 
with seven' or eight gashes; until Caubqis, a light horseman of Mon¬ 
sieur de Termes, returning through* the midst of the dead, perceived 
him still to breathe, though stripped naked ; and speaking to him, had 
him carried to Carmagnola, to exchange him for Monsieur de Termes if 
he lived, which was done. The Switzers, while they kept-slaying and 
brandishing their great cutlasses, cried ever, ‘ Mondovi, l^londovi,' at 
the which place themselves had esicountered hard measure. Suffice, 
that in our part of the field we slew all that opposed us. 

“ * Now understanding that which Monsieur d’Enguien desired of 
us, both the Switzer battle and our own shaped incontinently towards 
him; anil never saw 1 two battalia so readily fitted anew in order: for 
even as wo marched, each man of his own accord fell into good array, 
and kept always side by side. The enemy, who were drawing off at’a 
great pace, still with shot of arquebuse holding our cavalry aloof, began 
to descry us; and when they saw that we were within four or five 
paces, and the cavalry on their front, showing purpose to charge them, 
they threw down their pikes, and‘ cast themselves into the hands 
^ the horse. Some killed them, some spared; and there were those 
^at had each fifteen or a score of the throng around them, fleeing for 
dread of us footmen, who willed to slay all: neither did they escape so 
well but that above half were killed ; for as long as our people could 
find any to slay, so long was execution made.' " 

■» 

If in transferring the relation of hlontluc into English as antique as 
his own French, 1 had looked to receive any compliment on my sne- 
cess, it were well I had not laid that flattering unction to my soul; for 
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mj gliost deigned no farther regard to the style of the versicm than a. 
faint damning praise that galled worse than censure: but 1 doubt ate 
if the Chevalier de Folard were, even in the flesh, a good judge of corn- 
position; and certes his sojourning in Limbo had not tended to im¬ 
prove his literature. But as his coolness could manifestly betoken 
only either extreme bad taste or bad humour, I magnanimously re¬ 
solved to pass it unnoticed.^ • 

** Your English version/’ began my capracjous instructor after a 
pause, ** may serve our purpose indifferently well; though it might 
have been desired that you had left the racy style of our Gascon in its 
original form. On his whole narrative of the battle of Cerizolles, to 
offer a general tactical commentary, were perhaps not much else than 
to repeat the remarks, which were hazarded in our last Colloquy on the 
battle of Ravenna. For, at the distance of tlyrty years, there are here 
still presented the same vicious arrayof the infantry in deep phalangic 
masses on a single line; the same totalWeglect of any reserves; the 
same absence of strategical skill which the decision of the victory 
to brute force-i and, consequently, the same feropious and pitiless 
slaughter. You have omitted to notice that the French army-—so 
slowly was the unwieldy system of the last age relinquished—upon 
this occasion was still arrayed in order of combat, under the three 
divisions of vanguaiuj, battle, and beahouakd: with this varia¬ 
tion, however, from the usual practice, that instead of having cavalry 
and infantry intermingled in all, the van w'as composed wholly of foot, 
Swiss and Gascon ; the buttle of the heavy' cavalry exclusively, led by 
d’Enguien himself; and the rear of the Grliyen, Provencal, and Italian 
infantry, with all the light horse, including the ' archers' attached to 
the companies of gens-d'annes. But in the flght itself, sd formal an 
array became simplified into two ^reat masses of infantry, and one of 
heavy horse; and the meagreness and want of tactical combination in 
this disposition may be judged in the result. I'he victory had well- 
nigh been lost by the cowardice of one of these masses of infantry, and 
was gained essentially by the bravery^ of the other, aided by the light 
horse who charged with it: while ihe bat,tie or main body, composed 
of the renowned gens-d'armeric and gallant young noblesse of France, 
vain^ exhausted the fury of their shock against the bristling mass of 
the Germano-Sjianish foot, like the broken billows which recede from 
a rock of the ocean. On the side of the Imperialists, the arrangements 
were not less inartificial and unscientific: for all the resource of the 
hlarquis de Guasto consisted in his expectation that his lanzknechts 
would overwhelm the Swiss, and his Germano-Spaniards prove more 
than a match fur the Gascons. The single accident, by which the 
Gruyens were attacked instead of the Gascons, disconcerted his whole 
scheme, and sufficed to produce fhe loss of the battle. The detail of 
brutal carnage on both sidos, exhibits a revolting picture of a system of 
warfare, in which a ferocity that denied all quarter was substituted for 
tactical dexterity; and the opposing masses wre impelled on each 
other, upon no other principle than the certainty that the weightiest 
and the bravest would overwhelm and exterminate the other. At this 
battle especially, the merciless butchery perpetrated by the Swiss and 
Gascons upon the Germans, after the phalanx of the latter was broken 
and powerless, is a remarkable example of the spirit of cruelty which 
mi>re or less characterized every combat of the age. For here were no 
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Bfltional 03^ xelk^us hatreds to ^tify; and the men who remorse- 
lessly ftiasBacrea each other, were on both sides principally meroe- 
n^es, without the slightest attachment to the* cause of their em¬ 
ployers, or rfie smallest interest in their quarrel. When we afterwards 
hna it computed by Montluc, that from twelve to fifteen thoiisand of 
the Imperials fell in this bloody encounter, and remember, too, that 
this “was out of <00 aimy that of horse and foot scarcely numbered 
twenty thousand in aU, ,we may enlarge upc^ a remark which I have 
already made, and be permitted to doubt whether the close encounters 
of the in&ntry of the sixteenth century were not far more sanguinary 
even than those of cldslical antiquity. 

Though thus altc^ther, therefore/' continued the Chevalier, this 
battle of Cerizoiles is merely in its tactical features a repetition of that 
of Ravenna, Moutluc's rpatisn is not.without some circumstances of 
distinct and curioufk intere^ The device to which both the com¬ 
mander of the German bilp; and Montluc hai^ recourse in mutual 
ignorance of each (M;her'8 pm^se—I mean the introduction of a rank 
of arquebusiers iit the phalanx between the first and second ranks of 
pikes—is remarkable, as among the earliest expedients for combining 
the advantages of a front of fire and of armes blanches, in the same 
mass of infantry. So alsumay^be noted, as another attempt to repair 
the dehciency of the un^pported battie of pikes, the Marquis de 
Guasto's plan of attacldng thereto three hundred arquebusiers as skir¬ 
mishers: for than this no more was meant by the term of e^fans 
perdus —which by the way/ my friend, you have rendered but clumsily 
in calling a forlorn ’^ke et^ans perdus were usually either vo¬ 

lunteers or men seleatUd for their activity, who were thrown out from 
a column ks skirmishers, like your modern tirailleurs; and you may 
observe, that on the occasion befor/i us,' the pursuing cavalry were 
effectually held in check by the ffre of the arquebusiers so attached to 
the retiring mass of pikemen." 

** The principal force of the arquebuserie on both sides had been 
separated however, Chevalier, from the pikes, and seems to have been 
employed altogether like modem light infantry in the skirmish for the 
house on the main yvhicliApreceded—the general acti(ni." 

** Yea; and in foct, it was tlie.usual practice to form the arque¬ 
busiers and pikemen in distinct order even in the sanie column. Tnus, 
concerning the order of march ef a detachment before the ehemy we 
are told—-‘ lls mirent tou^ leur cavalerie devant, et vingt ou vingt-cinq 
arquebukiers seulement a la teste d'icelle, une grande trouppe a la teste 
de leurs pioqnJers et le demenrant a la queue, et ainsi commencerent a 
marcher tabourin battant.’ And on another occasion, Montluc observes 
the aame order, placing half the arquebuws at the head, and the other 
half to close the rear of a column of p'ikes. But without dwelling far- 
on these illustrations of tke internal agay of t^e fr)ot, the most 
interesting feature in the battle* of Cwizollffi is its evidence of the 
skill increasing poW^of that arm, as compared with the old heavy 
cavalry. The victory at Ravenna was gained almost exdnsively 
the French gens-d’armerk ; but here, on the cmitrary, the efforts of 
that gallant body proved |dto^ether impotent; and battle of Cerit* 
zoll^ deserves a peculiar distinction in the history of military seienoe, 
as die first great conflict, since the classical ages, whitfft was l(»t and 
won entirely by the encounter of the infantry." H. R. 
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A WiNTKR MARCH IN CANADA, IN 1813... 

The encouragement g^ven in one of the late Numbers of this 
Journal to all oifacers who may have been placed in unusual situations, 
or in such as may tend to convey any novel intelligepce, emboldens me 
to offer a few observations^ from my Journal duiring the march pf the 
104th Regiment from Freotericton, in New Brubswick, to Quebec, and 
from thence to Kingston, in Upper Capada. 1 do not flatter myself 
that the reader will find anything liighly instructive in this relation, 
but as our regiment was the first British corps that ever performed 
such a march during the height of a northern winter, a great part of 
it upon snow-shoes, it may, perhaps, be deemed not unwprtby of 
insertion in this truly national Joiirnal. . , 

It cannot be denied, that %t the .breM^g out of the war with the 
United States, in the month of June Sir George Prevost found 

himself very inadequately provii^ed with troops to defend the extensive 
line of frontier under his command, being upwards of eleven hundred 
miles from Quebec to Michilimackinack; assailable at. .many points, 
particularly all along the river St. Lawreqce from Cornwall, up to 
Kingston, and along the Niagara frontier ^from Fort George to Fort 
Erie. His disposable force of regular troops did nut much exceed 3000 
men to guard all the important points of this very prolonged base; in¬ 
deed, it was currently reported at the commencement of the war, that 
the highest authorities of the country were of opinion that Upper 
Canada would not be maintained ^<ith this inade^quate force, lluw- 
ever, the judicious and firm measures of the gallant G«n. Brock, 
assisted by the then formidable auxiliary Indian force, which the Ge¬ 
neral well knew how to humour and to wield, saved the Upper Province 
from being occupied by the enemy in 1812. 

The imposing preparations made by the United States for the cam¬ 
paign of 1813, induced Sir George Prevost to run the chance of weak¬ 
ening his force in Neiiiv Brunswick, which was considered less assailable 
than Upper Canada. Sir .George I’revost, therefore, determined that 
the 104ch Regiment should perforn^.a winter march from New Bruns¬ 
wick to Canada, which was effected as follows. Major-Gen.. Smyth, 
who commanded in New Brunswick, ^d received, private intimation 
that the regiment was to march for Canada,; which he kept secret, 
though from the frequent drills and marches it performed by compa¬ 
nies, or as a corps on snow-shoes, it wi^ evidently being prepared for 
some movement. On the 5th of Feb. a garrison order announced the 
intended march. It was hailed by men and officers with enthusiasm, 
as an effort yet unknown in British warfare, and, therdbre, well 
worthy of British^i^uldiers,Jo accomplish. ■ » 

It must here be observea, that the, repffient was admirably oompoMd 
for the purpose, having been raised in Nova Scotia and New Bruns¬ 
wick, principally in the latter province, from the descendants of the 
veterans who had served in the former war, a class, of loyal settlers, 
equally attacl^ to the soil and to Old England. There ware also a 
considerable nuinber of Canadians in it,* so that these, as well as the 
New Brunswicjill^rs, being, as it were, indigenous to the country, were 
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thoroughly fitted to endure cold and hardships; good axemeU} able to 
build a log-hut with an axe alone; good boatmen^ good marksmen, 
many of them as expert as Indians in a canoe, and as alert as hunters 
on snow-shoes. The “ morale" of tile corps was not at all inferior to 
its ** physique;” as there is a characteristic cheerfulness in ihp Gana- 
diw soldier, inherited from his French ancestry, which being both 
lively and good-t^ipered, tended mu{di towards lightening the labt^rs 
of a heavy march, or the .hardships of -a.campaign, and accorded per¬ 
fectly with the more *d(^ged and varied characters of the Eugnsh, 
Irish, and vScotch, which completed the regimept. . 

It may appear absurd to describe a snow-shoe to soW readers, but 
as I have felt pleasure in learning what a palanquin is, tlrose whom 
duly may have called into temperate or tropical zones may be glad to 
know what vehicle can qiipport^the weligli^i of a man on the |ight and 
frail surface of his own he^t lof sjudw, so as to mialde him to walk 
with ease and comrort ove|g&, aud whl^re, without such assistanpe, 
he would infallibly perish. ^tlne-'Snpw-shoe is made somewhat like a 
ri^cket; the framqs of my own were just three feet in length by fifteen 
inches in width, of hickory, (whidvis tougher and more elastic than 
aril,) with twocross>«bars to connect and render them firm; the net¬ 
work to support the footjs of dressed Cnfiboo deer, or buifalo hide, 
strongly interlaced and drawn very tight: that which is perfectly 
dressed never slackens by pioisture, but continues quite elastic, which 
is of great Importauce, for ff the i^iet of the shoe becomes slackened, the 
fatigue of the wearer is greutly increased from, the want of elasticity in 
bis shoe. At ciiue inches from the front qi it is^an aperture, behind the 
crosb-bar, to allow the toes to in, wltb^ leather strap over it, to 
secure thettoes from slipjihy;, aud the foot is ^firmly secured to this 
spot by a long bandage of hst^ or cloth crdssed* over the toes and be¬ 
hind the foot, round the heel^ that it ipay pot slip. My shoes cost 
sixteen shillings the pair, and weighed oiie pound and a half when dry; 
they were full half a pound heavier if wet, when the stram caused by 
lifting them to those who are upaCcpstomt^d .to suow-slioes, causes an 
intolerable pain in the ten(|on Achilles, which the Canadians cal|. ** le 
mal de raquelti this case, "the su^er^r inust halt foir a wbiie to 
ease his agony, in mrdcr to collect #esh resolution to bear it miew, for 
custom alone enables the muscles to support the. mcertion, especially if 
the snow damp. 

The moccasin f or riipper, to be worn with the snow-shoe, is also an 
article df consequence, for if it be not, well prepared, it is speedily satu¬ 
rated in wet snow^ which, in a long-'und cold winter’s march, is absb^ 
lute misery: this preparation is anything but agreeable, but as the 
knowledge of it might be useful to ofiicersfor soldiers who may have' to 
perform' a winter march in Canada, i^s proper to stete what experience 
hj^s proved to be best. , ‘ ^ 

The slippers, or moccamnsl should fif pomfortably over three or even 
four pair of woollen socks, to keep thq foot botii warm and sqft; it should 
be made of mopse-deer, or ox-hide well tanned, then soaked in strong 
brine for twenty-four hours, in order to soften the leather and keep it 
moist; when 'drained and half-dry, steeped in train-oil for several days, 
until completely saturated, and afterwards gradually drijeri at a distance 
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from the fire: thus prepared, they will last a great while without being 
penetrated by snow or water; even shooting shoes or boots dressed in 
this way, are softer and more'liseful to sportsmen, than all the anti¬ 
attrition compositions that 1 have ever tried. 

The officers provided themselves with flannels for clothing from head 
to foot, Asides fur-caps, mits, and collars. The- men were also pro¬ 
vided with flannels, fur-qpps, and fur-mits, but the moccasins that 
were issued to them were totally unfit for the purpose, being contract 
articles of hide that had never bfeen properly dressed; moreover, few 
officers or men then kn^tv how to prepare them. 

The next article of importance’in a winter mafch through the forests 
of America, is the Tohogin, or Indian sledge, for conveying baggage or 
provisions. ItJs made of a hickory or ash plank, Scarcely a quarter of 
an inch,thick, about six feet in length, and Afoot in breadth, so as to 
fit the track of a snow-shoe. The 4iea^)i)f the tohogin is turned np, 
like the fingers of a hand half shut, ipprder to throw off the show: 
attached to it on each side are two li^ht sticks, secured by thongs, 
which form the sides .of the* vehicle, whiOh, unieifitds packed, prevent 
any thing from fallii^ ^ it. We added h pole behind, in order to 
assist the man who ragged it "in front, by another pushing it on or 
keeping it back when going down hill. Each tohogin was supplied 
with a large tarpaulin, cut 60 > as to pack in the most snug manner; the 
men’s knapsacks being laid on the bottom of them, ijin'd the arms 
stowed on the sides. The provisions were packed on separate 
tobogins, the daily allowance, a short one it is^ true,' being one large 
biscuit and three quarters of a pound* of pork to each man. The 
allowance was thus shortened to lighten the draught, as the men 
had to drag seventeen duj^’ prQvisions...beside8 the articles already 
enumerated, and thirty rounds of ball-cattridge per man. A man can 
drag this carriage with a hundred weight on it eg,sieT than he can carry 
his knapsack. 

The light company was also drilled to dr%w a three-pounder on a 
kind of sledge, as well* as tb manoeuvre as li^ht troops, but the light- 
bobs abominated being madbMray-hqpes »f, as they called it; indeed, 
it was very laborious work, though laughable, as t^e gun would some¬ 
times sink so deep, that in a'ttem'pting.to get it up again, the men also 
sunk in or fell into the snow | but this gun-drag was hnaHy given up 
as almost impracticable, except for a short distance. 

On one occasion previous to ohr mbr^h, our worthy^'and indefatigable 
Governor, Gen. Smyth, .who was drilling us, iniiis anxiety to correct 
some movement, forgot he was on snow-shoes, and moving too quickly, 
he tripped, suddenly vanished, buried under three or four feet of isnow: 
several of us ran to the spot whq^e the General lay to offer our assist¬ 
ance ; the snoi'/ being very Jigbt, had instantly covered "liim, thd spot 
being only marked by an indenture in the^snow; ft “was totally impos¬ 
sible to suppress irresistible teugliter, but oUr determined chief joined 
in the laugh against himself, and declared he would'allow no one to 
assist him, but would then show us the proper mode of getting up oUt 
of deep snow, which he performed very neatly, having been , in'the 
country before with the Duke of Kentafter untying one of his shoes, 
he placed it down firmly in the 'snow, then laying his elbow nn it, in 
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order to raise his body, he knelt on his shoe, and tied it on anew, then 
regained the surface. The expertness with which the General per¬ 
formed the operation converted the accident into a lesson. 

There had already fallen a greater quantity of snow than had been 
known durii^ the nine preceding years, and the weather was remark¬ 
ably cold. Un the 4th or 5th of Feb. the thermometer had been as 
low as 17° below aero. 

It had been undersfjood that Indians or natives were to have been 
sent on to construct wigwams or huts to shelter the men in at every 
fifteen miles distance, in order to relieve them from the fatigue of hut¬ 
ting themselves at th& close of a long day’s march, but by some misun¬ 
derstanding this was not carried into effect. 

Every arrangement being completed, and the regiment in good 
marching order, some detachments having already come a .hundred 
miles up to Fredericton, Colonel Halkett, with the head-quarters and 
the grenadier company, maiiflied on the 16th Feb. 1813; a battalion 
company followed on each succeeding day; and the light company, 
forming tlie rear-guard, dn Sunday the 21st. 

It may not be deemed altogether irrelevant to state, that on quitting 
Fredericton, the whole of the oiiicers felt the deepest regret at parting 
from a circle of society that had treated them with the greatest kind¬ 
ness and cordiality; where a British uniform, worn with credit and 
conduct, was a sure passport without a further introduction to the 
friendly hospitality of the worthy inhabitants of New Brunswick. I 
shall never forget the morning parade of that Sunday, for although we 
marched with' the best iutentionS| it was impossible not to feel in a 
certain degree low spirited as our bugles struck up the merry air, 
" The Girls we leave behind us,” most of^ our gallant fellows being, as 
it proved, destined never to revisit ^leir sisters or sweethearts. The 
company presented a most uninilitary appearance, as it marched with¬ 
out arms or knapsacks, in Indian tile, divided into squads, so many to 
each Tobagin, the re^r pf it being nearly half-a-mile from the front. 
It would be needless here to detail our days* marches, as a general out¬ 
line of them is sudicient. r •> 

The first seven days’ marches being through tolerably well settled 
country, we found them comparatively easy, though sometimes the 
snow might be eight inches or a foot in depth, from the circumstance 
of the foundation of it being a beaten road, and at the close of each 
day’s mprch houses or barns to lodge the men in. 

On the 26th, while matching in the rear'of the company, a person of 
the name of Wilson overtook me in his sleigh; he had conducted the 
unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald in the winter of 1789, who 
walked on snow-shoes through the then altogether untracked wilder¬ 
ness from Fredericton to Quebec ;'^he ^aid that Lord Edward had 
BUpported the fatigues and hardships of the journey with the greatest 
cheerfulness and fortitude, and described him as a most amiable young 
man. 

On the 29th we hutted; this operation was most fatiguing and dis¬ 
heartening after a heavy day’s march, as it had snowed incessantly, 
and so heavily that we frequently lost our narrow snow-shoe track, 
and, if careless, were precipitated into deep snow; and one man get- 
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ting a fell of this kind caused a halt to all those in his rear &r ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour^ until he had scrambled out from his 
cold bath; but the inconvenience of keeping all the rear at a halt was 
found so great that it was soon agreed to march on and leave the strag¬ 
gler to regain his place when he could, which was by no means an 
easy matter, and made officers and men very careful not to fall if they 
could avoid it, from the fear of having to march some distance in the 
deep snow. • * 

In order to relieve the men, each officer and man took his turn to 
break the road, as it was called, by marching as leader for ten or 
fifteen minutes, then stepping one pace aside A^d letting the whole 
company pass him, when he threw off his snow-shoes and marched on a 
firm hard path in the rear. It must be seen that by this arrangement 
the first pair of snow-shoes had to break a path in the front, the 
second |>air improved the track of the first, "the third and every suc¬ 
ceeding rendered it firmer and harder^till the tobogins came which 
travelled on a pretty solid path. We ^nerally marched close^ along 
the edge of the river, whenever no rapids intervened to prevent it, and 
always constructed our huts on the windward side df it in the woods, 
in orHer.to gain a little shelter. The men's hand.=, were freijuently so 
cold that they could scarcely work; however, as they were divided into 
squads, the best axemen immediately set to felling young pine trees to 
form tlie rafters for the hut, these being trimmed of all but their 
lateral branches, were cut to about fifteen feet in height; others 
trimmed brunches of pine for thatching if; others felled hard wood 
and cut into logs for burning; while these were at work, some were 
clearing away spaces for the areas ofH.he hut, which was done by taking 
off their snow-shoes and using them as shovels to throw bacjk the snow 
till they got to the soil destined fur the floor, four or five feet deep, 
the snow that was thrown back *formed a high wall round it, which 
served to shelter us somewhat from the chilling wind ; within this 
area the trimmed branches were placed in a conical or lengthened 
form and tied at top; they were then covered with pine boughs 
thickly laid over each: the points^of the branches being downwards 
made it an excellent thatch, quite* imperVious to the snow, with the 
exception of a hole at the top, which was left for a chimney. , A 
blazing fire was then lit in the centre of the hut, and all round it "we 
strewed a thick layer of small pine branches, which formed a delicious 
and fragrant bed : here were no feather-bed soldiers. The next pre¬ 
caution was to close the only aperture in the hut which was intended 
for a doorway, made just large enough for a man to creep through 
edgewise, and a blanket, which every one in turn grumbled to dve 
up, served as an inner door to shut out the cold, if possible. But 
I may well say if possible, as those who have not experienced it cannot 
figure to themselves the extreme frigidity of a temperature varying 
from 18° to 27° below zero, that is, from 50“ to 50° below freezing. 
While our feet were burning, which was sometimes literally the case 
whilst asleep, our heads were in a freezing temperature, as water im¬ 
mediately froze if . placed near the inner circumference of the hut. 
It generally happened that we were as completelv enveloped in smoke 
as an Esquimaux family, but, like them, we found it much more agree- 
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able than having no smoke at alb ns it warmed the but; moreover, 1 
imagine that sleep without fire in such cold would have proved the 
sleep of death. 

On the hrst of March we reached the grand falls of the river St. 
John, 150 miles from Fredericton, where there was a small ^settle¬ 
ment ; we could nut judge of its state of forwardness, every spot being 
covered with a mantle of snow; but the inhabitants appeared to be 
happy and contented ; they said they went down to Fredericton, once or 
twice a year, to sell or barter their furs for what commodities they 
required, and added, that their wants were few and simple. After 
dinner most of the qidicers went to see the fall; it presented a 
magnificent spectacle. In summer it is 84 feet high and 900 feet 
in width, but it was now greatly reduced by the quantity of ice 
which environed it. The spray, having frozen as it rose, had gradually 
so condensed itself that it'had joined and formed a splendid, iA'egular, 
fantastic arch of surprising brilliancy and lightness, in all the rugged 
and mixed varieties of form which frost gives to falling water, sud¬ 
denly arrested by congelqtion. The banks on each side from the same 
cause were like soRd, irregular, glassy buttresses supporting the arch ; 
and the surrounding trees being beautifully fringed with frost, when 
the sun shone on the ice and displayed the prismatic colours playing on 
it, the scene called to mind the idea of an enchanted palace of glass, 
fitter, indeed, for a person to gaze on than to inhabit; which was 
strictly true, for desolation reigned around—no beast, bird, nor even 
insect cheered the sight or enlivened the ear, the only sound that dis¬ 
turbed the icy, death-like stillness around was the resistless roaring 
river, rushing impatiently through dts restricted and fringed bed of ice 
into the gu^h beneath, whence surging on it hurried to a considerable 
distance before the frost had power to conceal it under a bed of ice. 

It may be proper to remark here, that at the grand falls was the 
last military post in the province of New Brunswick, and although I 
am unable to give a correct description of it from the circumstance of 
the country being so completely covered with snow, it was nevertheless 
represented as being from its precipitous situation convertible into a 
very strong point of defence', the more important as it is the nearest 
point to the American boundary all along our line of march, and that 
by which the mail must pass in the winter season to Canada ; besides 
being the 'Only good line of march fur troops similarly situated with 
ourselves, the St. John's and Madawaska rivers, and the Jemisquata 
lake forming a level road to march on for two hundred miles, a cir¬ 
cumstance of vast importance to the moving of troops in winter, as 
they Avould otherwise have to march entirely through the brush-woods 
and forests, which would increase their hardships and retard their 
progress. » 

It would be highly desirable that we should gain a little more ex¬ 
tent to our boundary in a line from the south bay on the grand lake to 
Quebec, a little within that followed by Lord Edward Fitzgerald: 
land in itself unimportant to the Americans, but of consequence to 
us, as it would prevent the likelihood of their hereafter wishing to 
gain for a boundary the western bank of the river St. John, which 
would be fatal to our communication with Canada. Whilst mardiing 
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this dsy, the weather was so cold that several of us got frost-bittw> 
and one person, on inhabitant of the vicinity of the falls, was frozen to 
death. 

On Wednesday, the 2nd of March, we arrived at Larouciers, at the 
liead of the Madawaska settlement; here I began to find the French 
language of great service to me, as I did through all Lower Canada. 
The worthy Cure, Monsieur Rabbi, was delighted to meet a British 
officer who could converse*with him freely, and acchrdingly not only 
invited me to take my billet at his house, but also insisted that one of 
my brotlier subs should accompany me, where he treated us with the 
greatest hospitality. , 

This insulated settlement is entirely separated from the busy world; 
a few hundred French are here settled in peaceful retirement: their 
kind and worthy Pastor assured me that crimes were quite unknown 
in this peaceful spot, he was their confessor? their adviser, and their 
judge, and if a difference ever did exist amongst them, it was speedily 
referred to him, and his decision was final. Their habits and manners 
were simple and kind, altogether French ; likji the ant in Lafontaine’s 
fable, they told me they grew enough in summer to supply their wants 
for the winter, which they passed in mirth and friendly intercourse. 
From the worthy Cure's description, and the lively and contented air 
of the people, I should take this to be the only Arcadia now existing 
in the world. I am not aware that these good people considered us as 
great intruders, but they certainly did not give us much time to cor¬ 
rupt them, as they mounted the whole us, officers and men, in 
sleighs, and drove us through their settlement, twenty-one miles in a 
day, which by the way was a great treat, and the men vowed it was 
the pleasantest day’s inarch that they had had. ^ 

On the 4th of March the*cold was gradually increasing, and an in¬ 
cessant snow-storm filling the track up rapidly, made the dragging of 
the tobogins exceedingly laborious, especially as we occasionally had to 
quit the Madawaska river owing to rapids in it which had not frozen, 
and the thickness of the brusli-w<H)d and forest along the edge of it. 
When we got to the end of ur day’s march the cold was so intense 
that the men could scarcely use their fingers to hew down fire-wood, 
or to build huts, and it was dark heA)re we could commence cooking; 
if sticking a bit of salt pork on the end of a twig and holding it to the 
fire could be so termed. t 

On the morning of the 5th the cold had greatly augmented, and the 
thermometer once more fell to 27" below zero, together with gale, a 
north-wester in our teeth, which scarcely left us power to breathe; 
indeed, the intensity of the cold is indescribable; the captain of the 
company anticipated the effects of it, and went on with an officer and 
a few men to arrange the huts, and to prepare fires for our reception. 
About mid-day, on turning an angle or corner along the river, I was 
surprised to find that the head of the company had stopped, which 
caused the centre and the rear to halt as they came up; knowing the 
dangerous consequences that might ensue from a prolonged halt in 
such excessive cold, I hastened in the deep snow to the head of the 
company, and going along, I observed that almost every man was 
already more or less frost-bitten, and was occupied in rubbing his 
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clil^ka w nose, or both with snow ; in my progress I also was canght 
b? the nose, and when I turned the comer in the river, I really 
thought I shoiild not have been able to proceed, the cold wind ap- 

r sared to penetrate through my body in defiance of flannels or furs; 

however- urged the men on, as soon as we. had taken time to^lay one 
poor fellow upon a tobogin whose whole body was frost-bitten, and 
covered him with blankets. By changing the leading file every four 
or five minutes we at length got to the hut*, having about ninety men 
out of JOo more or less frost-bitten on that occasion. On arriving at 
the huts, we found that the company which should have been a day's 
inarch a-head of us were still hutted, they had attempted to cross the 
Temisquata lake in the morning, but the cold wind blovt'ing over it was 
so exquisitely keen, as to freeze many of his men, that after marching 
a mile, the captain of it faced about and returned to the huts. It was 
impossible to get warm*that night, one ofiicer literally scorched his 
moccasins on his feet in his sleep, by being anxious to keep them 
warm. 

The next morning th^ wind having abated, both companies crossed 
the lake. The ma'Iching this day was very different from any thing that 
we had yet experienced in our journeys; the sup having begun to have 
some power on the snow had thawed the surface of it, which froze 
again in the night, and formed a sheet of thin ice, sufiiciently strong 
to bear a light person, but a heavy man would frequently break 
through, and sink into the substratum of snow till be was arrested 
by the firm ice on the lakt^; this was very troublesome and laborious ' 
work, but thoge who chose to keep their snow-shoes on avoided it, and 
marched at a great pace over the ice. It was an eighteen mile march, 
and we ware delighted to get to an habitation on the edge of the 
portage. • 

We had to leave poor Rogers, wtio was so severely frost-bitten on 
the 6tli, in charge of a corporal, with the woodsman at the portage, 
who promised to recover him speedily by means of simples and herbs, 
though to us his life appeared in danger; be was quite a hideous spec¬ 
tacle, altogether one ulcerated mass^ as if scalded all over from boiling 
water; however, he rejoined us at Kingston in six weeks perfectly 
recovered. 

The next day’s march was through a mountainous country, which is 
called the Grand Portagesome parts of the pine forests through 
which we passed had been burned for clearing, and presented a curi¬ 
ous picture. The black and tall grim pine trees, rearing their scathed 
heads to the sky, seemed like the ghosts, or rather skeletons, of the 
noble forms they once possessed, and contrasted strangely with the 
virgin snow on which they appeared to stand. It was altogether, a 
most dreary and laborious day's march, as the snow drift in some 
places was ten or twelve feet deep, and the constant ascent and de¬ 
scent made it excessively fatiguing for the tobogin men ; the descent of 
the hills was even more dangerous than the ascent, for if a tobogin once 
got a fair start down kill, it shot to the foot of the hill like a car down 
a " montagne riisse” with amazing velocity, excepting where the rider 
was awkward, and in this way there were several upsets, to the great 
amusement of all who escaped an accident; thus it was necessary 
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speedily to put an end to this^ as scnne of the ttibogins got .in)ttred' 1^. 
it, and on this occasion delaved the rear of the company so mnch, that 
the head of it had finished its inarch by ten or eleTen, o'clock in the 
morning, whereas the rear>gnard did not arrive till half-past five. 
After our frugal meal of biscuit and pork, we turned, not m, but a 
usual round the fire on our green bed of pine; but our rt^&eshing 
sleep was doomed to be broken this night by a novel accident. 

.The wind being high hstd so completely dried thi top of our pine 
thatch, that it caught fire, and on waking from a sound slumber, 1 
found myself in a blaze, in a complete “ auto defcy* for there was no 
appearance of a door way or outlet, so instantaneous was the blaze; 
however, a yell of despair from the giant form of an officer of the regi¬ 
ment, who dashed into the hut through the flames, exclaiming, " Holy 

J-s, my money box i” which he snatched up with the fondness of a 

father s&ving his only child from peril, enabl&d me to dash out after 
him, dragging my all with me, a change of suit, in a hysterical fit of 
laughter, at the strange lamentation of our brother officer. We were 
some little time occupied in snow-balling tl^p fire to extinguish the 
flames, for fear that the men's huts should have also daught fire; but it 
was a most ludicrous sight as we were floundering in the deep snow, 
up to our middles or shoulders, not having time to put on our snow- 
shoes ; several of the men and officers got frost-bitten in this adventure. 

The next morning we started with joyful countenances, under the 
impression that it was our last day's march through an uninhabited 
country, and that tlie morrow should enable us to march in a region 
where the axe had mustered the forest, and cultivation, however rude, 
and in its infancy, announced at leaot that the hand of man was there ; 
it was so solemn a reflection, that we had been completely Ijeft to our¬ 
selves for many days, with nothing but snow, the sky, or the inter¬ 
minable silent forest to look upon, that both men and officers were 
heartily rejoiced when they beheld a worthy gentleman of the commis¬ 
sariat with a horse in a sleigh, who had been sent from Quebec to re¬ 
ceive us; and in addition to the Government rum and rations provided 
for us, he kindly and considerately brouglit with him an ample supply 
of fowls, hams, veal and wines, three uules into the portage, which 
afforded us the best meal we had ever tasted, and gratitude proclaimed 
our worthy friend ever after, a standing toast amongst us. 

After our repast, we moved on in the parish of St. Andrews, to a 
village from whence we saw spread before us the magnificent St. 
Lawrence, eighteen miles wide we obtained comfortable billets for 
men and officers, and where for the first time in seventeen days we 
regularly washed and dressed ourselves, in addition to which a well 
cooked dinner, which more vitiated appetites would have probably 
called execrable, and good beds, made us forget all our fatigues. Our 
march from hence to Quebec was along a good-beaten snow road, and 
marches of eighteen or twenty miles mere exercise for us, so that our 
last seven days passed away merrily, under the cheering smiles of the 
worthy Canadians, who welcomed us as a nondescript race that had 
never been seen in those quiet parts before, being the first regiment 
that had e'^er been there, and our merry bugles were quite a novel 
treat to the Canadian lasses. The country along the river St. Law- 
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reace ap to (^ebec was deared in a belt; ranging from half a mile to 
thrra miles in depth. We passed through several villages alnrost 
entirely built of wood, with neat looking churches roofed with tin, 
BO that when tlie sun shone on them, they presented a brilliant and 
ele^nt appearance. . . 

Os the* 25th, our twenty-fourth day’s march, we entered (Quebec, 
greeted by an immense concourse of people, who appeared to consider 
us quite the lions of the army, after our unexampled march; the 
Quebec papers called ilS in the words of the poet— 

“ Fine young fellows, fit to pluck 
Bright honour from the pale-faced moon.’^ 

Sir George Prevost, on inspecting our six companies, 550 rank and 
file, paid us the highest compliments, and to show us that he really 
thought us in good wind,*’he ordered the grenadiers and light Company 
to march on the 25th 200 miles for Chambly, to join the light brigade 
there; but it appeared as if every general oflicer who saw or heard of 
us considered that we were in thorough training, for on getting near 
Montreal, Colonef Drummond sent me on to Gen. de Rottenburgh to 
report our speedy arrival, when on my honestly avowing we were in 
excellent wind, the General said, “ Then he should send us on 200 
miles farther to Kingston”—when 1 reported the circumstance to 
Colonel Drummond, who was marching at the head of the companies, 
one of the men exclaimed—“ It's no wonder ; they think we are like 
the children of Israel, we ^must march forty years before we halt!” 
others hoped that as it was the 1st of April, the General merely meant 
to make April fools of us, and let us off with a fright; but the 2nd of 
April undeceived us; we were off for Kingston. 

I do not describe this part of our march from Quebec to Kingston, 
as many other regiments have performed it, none however in so short a 
space of time; it was nevertheless very severe, as the sun had now 
power to thaw the snow and the ice over the small streams, some of 
which we were obliged to ford up to our middles, when the water was 
so intolerably cold, that the sudden,shuck to our pores, open from per¬ 
spiration, was not a little trying to the best constitution, and caused 
excessive pain in the loins. 

On the 12th of April we were marching up a gentle ascent, and just 
as the heixd files were rising it, there was a general exclamation of 
** The sea, the sea—the ships, the ships!” the whole of us spontaneously 
broke anti ran to witness this novel and interesting sight. Some of us 
had been marching between 800 and 1000 miles in six weeks, with 
only ten days' halt, during which time we had never lost sight of a 
forest, when suddenly there lay before our astonished and delighted 
view the town of Kingston, the magnificent Lake Ontario, and what 
was far more surprising still, a squadron of ships-of-war frozen on its 
‘ bosom. It produced a striking and indescribable sensation, as none of us 
Europeans appeared to have reflected on the circumstance of being 
sure to find a fleet of men-of-war on a fresh water lake. After having 
feasted our eyes for a while, the companies resumed their wonted 
order, and having washed the mud off our legs in a rivulet, that we 
might appear very clean in getting under the scrutiny of the fair sex. 
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we made our triumphant entry into Kingston to the sound of our 
merry bugles. 

As my purpose was merely to describe a ivinter march in Canada, I 
shall avoid other descriptions; but as a few general observations may be 
useful, I may be pandoned for making them. 

The comparative repose which necessarily followed our long march, 
together with good feeding, occasioned disorders amongst the men ; and 
although we had not lost a*single man during the march, many were 
ill, and a few died from the effects of it; but it Was observed that these 
were all the hardest drinkers ; indeed, there is no doubt whatever that 
dram drinking is highly injurious in a very cold .country, as the heat 
that is momentarily conveyed to the body is followed by a re-action, 
which the cold turns quickly into a numbness, and retarded* circula¬ 
tion. 

Under the circumstances of a regiment having to perform a similar 
march, it would appear udvhiable to use snow-shoes for eight or ten 
miles daily, for at least a month previous to its march, in order to ac¬ 
custom the men not only to tie on their snow-ghoes, and to wear them 
with ease to themselves, but also to enable them to know how to dress 
their moccasins properly, and to pack and drag their tobogins. 

Indians or natives should be sent on a day’s march a-head of the 
regiment to prepare huts for the officers and men, to cut wood, and to 
boil water in readiness for their arrival, as 1 should consider warm tea 
or warm broth made from portable soup, far more refreshing and 
restoring than the piece of pork that was allowed to the 104th Regi¬ 
ment. 

Tlie men were so fatigued and chiMed by the cold on some occasions 
that they would scarcely exert themselves to cut wood for firing ; and 
I feel confident, that under similar circumstances, a corps differently 
composed, might have been placed in a very uncomfortable situation ; 
but the advantage of having a great number of natives of the country 
in the corps was manifest. 

Brother soldiers will pardon the esprit de corps which leads me to 
say, that during this long march, ^under considerable privations and 
hardships, not one single robbery was cominitted by the men, nor was 
there a single report made against them by the inhabitants to the 
commanding officer. 

J. L. C. Capt. late 104tii Rcgt. 
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A REGENT VISIT TO SEVERAL OF THE POLYNESIAN 

ISLANDS.* 

BY QEOROE BEKJTETT, MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEOE OF SUROEOYS 

__ IN LONDON, &C. Sic. * 

ISLAND OF ONASDUSE, OR HUNTER’s ISLAND. 

During our passage from the Island of'Erromanga, New Hebrides, 
to that of Rdtuma, adverse winds obliged us to steer far to the south¬ 
ward. On the 17 th March (1830), the northernmost of the Fidgi 
Islands appeared in sight at daylight, bearing E.S.E. about forty miles 
distant: we were all in expectation, therefore, of seeing the Island of 
Onaseus'e, as we passed within a few miles of its situation as laid 
down by Capt. Hunter, of the Donna Carmelita, in Horsburgh's Di¬ 
rectory ; but although the weather was fine and clear at the time, so 
that land of any height might have been discerned at the distance of 
thirty miles, we could not perceive it. The schooner Snapper, Capt. 
Hardy, (being in want of provision,) had also been in search of it in 
the latitude and longitude laid down in the Directory, but after cruis¬ 
ing for two days about the place, and ran forty miles to the westward, 
could not discover it. On making the Island of Hdtuma on the fol¬ 
lowing day, our chronometer was found not four miles out. From 
these circumstances, this island must be considered more to the east¬ 
ward. * . 

IFELUE ISLAND,»0NE of the CAROLINA GROUPE. 

On the 26fh of May 1830, aboyt eleven a.m. this small island was in 
sight, bearing north-west about fifteen miles rlist.'int. The ship passii^ 
within a ufile from the shore, enabled us to have an excellent view. It 
is a small low island, being in circurCference, including the sand-banks 
above water, not more than a mile and a half. It is covered with 
coco-nut trees in various stages of growth, with other trees and 
shrubs. Two sheds could be perceived near the beach, but no inhabi¬ 
tants ; these were most probably erected either by persons employed in 
procuring the Beche de Mer, or by natives occasionally touching from 
other islands in its vicinity, when passing from one to the other.T 

This island may be considerffi as in the second stage of the formation 
of a coral island. The industry of the minute zoophytes causes the 
coral to rise above the surface of the ocean, and to form a barrier capa¬ 
ble of effectually resisting the fury of the waves; on this, sand gradu¬ 
ally colfects, and the reef becomes the resort of aquatic birds : a mould 
gradually collects from the dung of birds, and the decomposition of 
vegetables or animals which may by chance be thrown on it. Then a 
coco-nut, (its rough outer coat protecting tlie germ, and rendering it 
impervious to the salt water,) borne by the current from another 
island, is thrown on the beach, where, exposed to the sea air, it vege- 

* Continued from page 482, Part II. for J83]. 

-f- This island is thus described in Horsburgh’s Directory:—It is situated in 
“ latitude 15® 31' south, longitude 176“ 11' east, by lunar observations, situated to 
the north-west of the Fecjee or Fidgee Islands ; is high, of considerable size, and 
populous, affording hogs, yams, and tropical fruits, when Capt. Hunter, of the 
Donna Carmelita, saw it in July 1823, anil had some intercourse with the natives, 
who were well armed, and of warlike appearance.” 
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tates and propogates its species: being a monoecious tree, (the male 
and female flowers on the same tree,) it does not require the proximity 
of another to enable it to bear fruit; and it is so prolific, that one 
fruit-bearing tree would soon cover an island. Other seeds also, ren¬ 
dered impervious to the water by their dense coats, are borne by the 
current, and casual visitors or birds may also' add others; thus, in the 
course of time, a verdant island is produced. 

A reef, or sand-bank, runs out from each end of* this island from 
N.£. by N. to £. by N., on part of which a suff breaks. By our ob¬ 
servations this island is situated in latitude B° 8' north, longitude by 
chronometer 147° 25' east. In Norie's Chart for* 1825, it is placed in 
latitude 8° 17' north, longitude 147“ 8' east. 

THE ISLAND OF ANNATOM, NEW lIEBltlDES GROUPS. 

Little information has hitherto been obtained respecting the New 
Hebrides groupe, but it is* to be hoped that the intercourse open¬ 
ed with these interesting and valuable islands, will prevent them 
from passing from our hands into tiiose of another enterprising 
nation. In a scientific point of view, a better knowledge of these 
islands, and an examination of the customs of the natives, will en¬ 
able us to determine the question whether the Papuan has originated 
from the African race, us ivell as to augment our information re¬ 
specting its botanical productions, &c. In a commercial point -of 
view, these* islands arc of some importance to the merchants of 
Great Britain ; they are within a short* distance of our colonies 
of New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land; they«pu3sess san¬ 
dal wood in abundance, which wuulfl prove highly advantageous as a 
medium of exchange with China. At present our Australasian colonies 
are greatly impoverished by the ^amount' of specie annually drained 
from them for the China trade. They would also afiford a convenient 
resort for whalers and other ships when they visit this portion of the 
Southern Pacific. The northern islands of this groupe were first dis¬ 
covered by Quiros, in 1606, and were considered as part of the southern 
continent: they were next visited,by M, de Bougainville, in 1768, 
who, besides landing on the Isle of Lepers,” observes Gapt. Cook, 
did no more than discover that the la^^d was not connected, but com* 
posed of islands, which he called the Great Cyclades.” But Capt. 
Cook farther observes; ** Besides ascertaining the extent and situation 
of these islands, we added to them several new ones which were not 
known before, and explored the whole ; I think wc have obtained a 
right to name them, and shall in future distinguish them by the name 
of the New Hebrides.”* The island now under observation was only 
seen from a distance by Capt. Cook, who merely says of it, Annatom, 
which is the southernmost island* is situated in the latitude of 20° 3' 
south, longitude 170° 4' east, eleven or twelve leagues from Port Reso¬ 
lution. It is of a good height, with an hilly surface; and more I must 
not say of it.”t It was visited in March 1830, by Capt. Lawler and 
Lieut. Cole, R.N. in the brig Alpha, to the latter of whom I am in¬ 
debted for the description of a port discovered by them, and n|uhed 
Port St. Patrick, (having been discovered on St. Patrick’s Day,) also of 
a bay on the south-west side of the island. 

• Cook’s Voyages, vol. 2nd. 4to edition, page l)fi, 

t Vol. ii. 4to. edition, page 100. 
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HOUOU PXAV OF FOXT SX. FATKICK XSLAKD OF AKXAFOKy BEBUIDES. 



SKETCH OF SOUTH-WEST BAY ISLAKD OF ANNATOM, JTEW HEBBIDES. 



A River. E Fassage deep water. 

iJ Reef dry at low water. F Breakers. 

C Reef. G Islands. 

D A long reef. 

Port St. Patrick is situated in latitude 20'* 8' south, and on the 
north part of the island it is of small size, but capable of containing 
five or six moderate-sized vessels. The directions for a vessel's enter¬ 
ing are, to bring a large valley near the centre of the island to bear 
about S.S.W. which will take her near the entrance, where is a reef 
that must be rounded as close as possible; and if the wind is far 
southerly, she must be prepared to luff round and anchor, then warp 
in between the reefs through the narrow entrance. The bearings 
when at anchor are as followsIsland of Tanna, N.W. ^ W.; Erronan 
Island, N. by E. ^ E.; West end of Annatom, W. by S. J S.; East 
end of Annatom, E.S.E.; Entrance, N.E. by N. 
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About two mil^ to kew»rd of Port St. Patrick is another small har¬ 
bour, having a reef outside: this is considered preferable to the other. 
On the south-west side of the island there is a fine bay open to the 
south-west, near two small islands, having a passage with deep water 
between the islands and tho main, with a reef in mid-channel. 

This island is mountainous, clothed with verdure, has a very fertile 
appearance, and is inhabited by ^ race similar to that of the neighbour¬ 
ing island of Tanna. Thtf part of the island visited by the Alpha 
brig, was named Kiamu by the natives ; and induced many to suppose 
this to be the name of the whole island, but it proved to be only the 
name of a particular district. It is correctly observed in a recent work 
on the Polynesian Islands, that “ it nut unfrequently occurs, that tran¬ 
sient visitors mistake the name of the bay in which their ships anchor, 
or the opposite district, for that of the whole island.” Capt. Lawler 
and Lieut. Cole landed, and were received ih a friendly manner by 
the natives, who accompanied tliem readily up the country, and provi¬ 
sion of yams, breadfruit, coco-nuts, fowls, &c. were brought ofif to the 
ship for sale. The sandal wood-tree (simtalum) was found growing 
in great abundance, and they succeeded (by aid of some natives of 
Rdtuma and Tahiti, that were on board the vessel,) in cutting some 
quantity of this valuable scented wood, in which they were also readily 
assisted by the natives of the island, for which service presents were 
made to them. The friendly dispo.sition of the natives manifested 
itself for several days, and a profitable s[>eculatiun in sandal wood was 
anticipated by the parties engaged, but from some cause (supposed to 
have originated in a Rdtuma native belonging to the gang taking some 
sugar cane from a plantation,) during the time the gang of natives of 
Rdtuma and Tahiti were one morning at breakfast, they were attacked 
by the natives with showers of spe^irs, which wounded several, and two 
in so severe a manner as to occasion their deaths soon after; some of 
the wounded were seen waving to the vessel, and the Captain, who 
was not previously aware of the treacherous attack of the natives, sent 
the boats which succeeded in bringing those who were disabled on 
board ; several of these soon after c^me under my charge. The vessel 
finding her commercial object frustrated by this treacherous conduct of 
the natives, soon after quitted the island. The natives of this island 
differ somewhat in language, although In general characteristics they 
resemble those of Tanna j they twist their hair in the same manner by 
separating it into small locks, and winding round each the rind of a 
plant or a filament of the bark of a tree, to within an inch of'the ex¬ 
tremity, the winding being continued as the hair increases in length, 
gives to the entire head a very singular appearance. The women wear 
the hair cropped close. The men are naked excepting a wrapper, and 
the women wear around the waist strips of the plantain leaf, dried, 
and neatly fringed at the edges, reaching to about the knees. 

The following few specimens of the language will suffice for the 
present to convey some idea of its general character, the orthography 
of the whole being in this instance according to the English pronun¬ 
ciation. In numerals they only extend as far as five, thus: 

One, Tee. Two, Ron. Three, Esheg. Four, Ouon. Five, Egman. 

Beads, Aichae. Go, Bana-ack. Sun, Ngnar-Singar. 

Arm, Negmack. Come, Narhes. Rope, Jowlar. 

Hair, Ne, chenec. Axe, Bash. 
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The mode of burial among these p€^lo a conducted in the foUoiv- 
iug manner. The corpse is oarriei^ on'a- mat by four men, Wfore it 
another man walks, supposed to be the priest, carrying in his band a 
Taro plant (Arum esculentum;) they proceed thus to the sea-side, and 
enter the water until out of their depth, where they deposit the corpse, 
leave it and return with the mat j the man who precedes the corme 
tluows the Taro plant into the water, and the ceremony is concluded. 

Vegetation is here very luxuriant, and vessels might obtain an 
abundant supply of yams, (which attain a large siae, and will keep fur 
a long time at sea,) bread-fruit, coco-nuts, sugar-cane, and plantains, 
with fowls, but few pigs ; the European breed of pigs would be a valu¬ 
able acquisition to the natives of this groupe, those they have beshg of 
small size, with very short legs. 

I6LAN0 OF'IMMER, NEW HEBRIDES 6R0UFE. ‘ 

The Island of Itnmer is situated to the northward of Port Resolu¬ 
tion, Island of Tanna, and, acc(»rding to Captain Cook, ** liesT in the 
direction of N. b}' E. I E. four leagues from Port Resolution in Tanna; 
and the Island of Erronan, or Fuotoona East, in the same direction, 
distant eleven leagues.”* On the 25th of April (U130) we had a good 
view of this island, bearing N. E. ^ N. by compass about eight miles 
distant; it appeared of a moderate height, flattened at the summit, and 
very woody, with here and there clilFs apparently of saiid-stone. Lieut. 
Cole anchored nearly at the centre of the island with the brig Alpha 
and schooners Minerva and Snapper, in latitude 19° 14' south, in 
thirteen fathoms, rocky bottom, vbout three cables’ lengths off shore. 
** It was necessary to look for a clear space,” he observed, “ as to the 
N. W. of us were patches of coral rock, with onlyibur fathoms water 
on them.” This island is about six%iles from north to south, with an 
arm from the northward stretching to the eastward. Mr. Kerr, mid¬ 
shipman of the ship Sophia, who was for a sliort time on board the 
schooner Snapper, landed on the island, and he gave me the following 
account of his reception. lie went on shore in one of the native 
canoes and landed on the beach, where he found assembled a concourse 
of natives belonging to different tribes, all armed; those who had ac¬ 
companied him in the canoe conducted him to the tribe to which they 
belonged,, who led him to their district, they often made signs to him 
if he desired to have a coco-nut, and if life expressed a wish for one as a 
reiireshvnent it was immediately brought to him. During the journey 
they passed other tribes, among whom he threw some beads; at first 
they manifested symptoms of fear and ran away, but soon returned, 
picked up the beads, and gave a shout of joy when they perceived 
what they were. The women disjdqyed great terror and disappeared 
on his approach. His liberality in distributing beads among the tribes 
they passed gave offence to that with whom he was in company, who, 
pernaps, conceiving it was done to gain the friendship of the other 
t^bes, gave him to understand by friendly signs, that if any other tribe 


♦ Cook’s Voyages, vol. ii. 4to. edition, page 100. 
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attempted to take him molest him they would fight them. 

On arriving at the distric^vof-this petty, whidi he supposes to be about 
five or six miles distant from the place at which he landed, he accom¬ 
panied them into one of their huts, (these habitations were of a misera¬ 
ble conspructiou, being mere sheds) they caused him to sit down, and 
first bringing him some cooked^ams, &c. the chief presented him with 
a young pig, and each individual who had accompanied him brought-a 
present—some of yams, others of coco-nuts, plantains, &c. After 
remaining with them about an hour, he made'signs of his desire to 
return; the same party accompanied him, each carrying his own pre¬ 
sent. They were armed both going and returning, but on entering 
their huts the weapons were laid aside. Their weapons were principally 
long spears, but few bows and arrows were seen amongst them. 
Having arrived at the beach where he first landed, the canoe in which 
he came from the vessel was hauled up on the beach; they made signs 
for him to enter, and then pfaciiig in it all the presents, they launched 
it into the water and conveyed him on board the schooner. He made 
presents of knives, beads, &c. to those who came off in the canoe with 
him, at which they expressed much satisfaction. They seemed highly 
to value, as at other islands of the group, tortoiseshell and whale’s, 
teeth. 

The land is of but moderate elevation, densely wooded, abounding in 
coco-nut trees, and numerous others of large growth; the natives were 
tardy in bringing off provisions to the ships, they would bring off but 
one or two yams at a time, endeavouring to get a high price for each, 
and were “ hard bargainersthey would only offer one yam at a time, 
concealing the other in the bottom of \he canoe until the first was sold. 
Pigs seemed to be highly prized ; none were brought off for sale; the 
small ones which were procured \wre presented by the chiefs to those 
who went on shore. The pieces of iron hoop which had been procured 
from the vessels were seen hung round the necks of the natives by a 
string through a hole bored at one end, the other being sharpened like 
a chisel. Three other Europeans, who afterwards went on shore from 
the schooner, Avere also treated vofy kin4,ly. These were, probably, 
the first that ever landed on this island ; and the estimation in which 
the natives held them as a superior race may account, in some degree, 
for the kind treatment they experienced; but due caution is at all 
times necessary, for whe^Hiey become accustomed to the sight of Eu- 
ro})eaiis their savage character developes itself, in wliich treachery will 
be found to predominate; an instance of tins kind was expel:ienced 
by a })arty (as I have before mentioned) at the Island of Annatom. 
Frequent attacks have been suddenly made on Europeans, and their 
vessels cut off, when the natives but a short time previously had 
expressed the most friendly iiiteiitlons. Capt. Cook rained that groupe 
of islands the Friendly, where the natives liad planned the capture of 
his vessel, and Avould have carried it into execution but for some dis¬ 
agreements among the chiefs respecting the mode of attack and the 
division of the ])lunder; his unexpected departure, ignorant of their 
friendhf intentions, frustrated their plans. Sometimes the cause can 
be traced to the injudicious conduct uf strangers, but more often in the 
temptations to plunder. Europeans, therefore, cannot be too guarded 
in their intercourse with the natives of these islands. 

U. S. JoiTRK. No. 35. Oct. 1831. u 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE MAURITIUS. 

BT A BjaiTISH OFFICER. 

I WILL endeavour to give you some little account of this Ebony 
Isle.” It is of an oval shape and about 148 miles in circumference, 
with many beautiful mountains and some very fine rivers. The prin¬ 
cipal town is Port Louis, which has a good harbour, where I have seen 
from 80 to 100 ships lying at a time, there being a very great trade 
carried on in consequence of a population of 100,000 souls and the vast 
quantity of sugar made. The last crop of the latter produced 80,000,000 

? ounds weight, and as the consumption here is computed only at about 
,331,919, there was exported 752^0()8,08I, the greatest part of which 
went to England, and therefore ]>onred in an immense revenue to the 
mother country, as well as giving employment to numerous ships, 
which, however, are just now badly paid, the freights being very low. 
The price of sugar here is not mure than 20s. per cwt. for the best 
quality, which does not now remunerate the planter, as his expenses 
are becoming every day more heavy in consequence of their slaves 
diminishing and the necessity of employing mules, which are brought 
here from part of South America, Buenos Ayres, and France, and 
which cost from 80Z. to 1(X)/. each. The want of slaves induced many 
of the planters to send for Chinese free labourers, and several hundreds 
were imported at a great expense; but unfortunately they did not 
answer, and were obliged to be reshipped for their native country 
again at the charge of those who sent for them. Bullocks are also 
used for bringing the canes from the plantation: they are mostly 
brought from Madagascar, w'hicK lies about d.'SO miles east of this 
little spot, to which island we have eight or nine ships constantly 
trading for those animals, which aro bought there for about 2/. and 
sold here for 12Z. or 14/. but on landing they are generally thin and 
require to be fattened, when they fetch 20/. or 2.5/; at best, our beef 
is very bad, and although at tcnpence per pound, it is always dis¬ 
posed of in the Bazaar, where every thing is sold early in the morning, 
fish, fiesh, fowls, vegetables;, &c. 6i;c. and unless you go there betimes, 
your dinner will suffer, as by nine o’clock nothing is left, the heat 
being so great sometimes that even, in this case, it becomes dis¬ 
agreeable. Our horses we get from the Cape of Good Hope, and also 
from Tim'or; those from the former place seu here from 60/. to 100/.— 
from the latter place (they being ponies) sell from 51. to 20/. as they 
are geilerally in most dreadful condition on reaching this island: the 
plan is to land and sell them by auction immediately, as frequently 
numbers die soon after, and it is said the average number of deaths 
among horses and mules is four per diem throughout the island. 

The town of Port Louis is very Extensive, and there are many fine 
streets with abundance of shops—the people who keep them calculate 
on retiring with a fortune in five years—therefore you will fancy what 
must be tneir prices and also their profits. The former are scarcely ever 
stationary, as it entirely depends upon the supplies: for instance, rice 
(which all comes from India) is at 18f. a bag, which a few months ago 
was 1 3s.; gram, with which the horses are fed (a kind of grain like 
small beans, which also comes from India) is now 1/. 4.v. which was 12s. 
the bag, owing to the short supply. All articles of consumption in like 
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manner. The present prices are, for a fowl 3.v.; turkey to 24.r.; 
all fresh meat lOrf. per pound; fish lOrf. per pound; butter, which 
comes from the Cape of Oood Hope, 2.f. Qd .; cheese 2 a‘. 8^/. to Qd. 
per pound; hams, which all come from £uropc, 3.v. per pound; eggs 
2d. to 3d. each; vegetables very dear, as every inch of ground that 
will produce pgar-cane is planted with it, and the former fine gardens 
to some of the habitations Me now no more. Wearing apparel is also 
very expensive here; a coat costs from 8A to 9/,; a pair of trousers 3/. 
to 4/.; a hat 21. 8^. to 3/.; boots \ l. \2s. per pair, which owing to the 
badness of the leather last but a short time. 

Port Louis is divided into three parts, as it wei'e, it being situated in 
an amphitheatre; the centre is inhabited by all the respectable people, 
and comprises many most excellent houses and buildings, the Catholic 
chapel and the English church amongst the ijumber. The suburb to 
the west is the part occuined by about 3000 Malabars, and called 
Malabar Town. They are dressed mostly in white, with turbans, 
ear-rings, &c. and the females with ornaments in their noses and on 
their toes, as they generally go barefoot. Ont;e a yc^r they have what 
is called a Yam.'s/’-e, or a festival in honour of Mahomet, which lasts 
for about a fortnight, during which time they seem to get no sleep; the 
continual beating of tom-toms, jingling of bells, carrying pagodas, 
(which are made of various-coloured paper and most richly orna¬ 
mented) followed by all the population of their caste with their faces 
daubed with red, white, &c. have a most ludicrous appearance. 
The suburbs to the south are called lilatk Camp, the houses being 
very small and poor, and inhabited by all the free blacks as well 
as many mulattoes; also a certain class of females of the population of 
colour, who are visited immediately on the arrival of a shij), the crews 
soon inquiring the way to the ^‘•camp.’* Notwithstanding the great 
number of inhabitants the town is remarkably quiet, and after the 
firing of the gun, which takes place at eight o’clock at night from the 
30th of April to the 1st of October, and at nine o’clock the following 
six months, scarcely a person is seen in the streets, and it is very 
rare indeed to hear of any robbery »r depredation whatever. 

The following is the last census of the population, which was taken 
the 1st of January 1827'— 


Districts. 

Whites. 

Free. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

• 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Port Louis . 

102!) 

m 

3347 

4101 

9421 


14097 

iTWW 

Painpiciuonsses 

500 


SOS 

715 

0348 

3740 

7455 


Riviere du rempart . 

304 


t05 

752 

5121 

1035 



Flaeq 

5.14 


717 

759 

5868 

3.529 

711!) 


Graiidporte 

471) 

302 

674 

710 

4237 

2530 

53S7 

3044 

Savanne . 

123 


209 

207 

2301 

1060 


1059 

Riviere Noire 

174 

150 

272 

203 

3305 

2002 

3841 

2445 

Plaines Wilheras 

228 

IS5 

307 

474 

4083 

2594 

4078 

3253 

Moba .... 

171 

151 

2)0 

25!) 

1787 

1057 

2174 

1170 

Total 

4449 

3003 

7105 

8339 

42621 

20455 

5117 1 

38)57 


N.B, The military, of the niimhci of 1580 ; convicts an'l apprentices, the lat'tei to the uiiinhcr ot 
1480 iiiak'H iiiifi 55!) I'eiiinirs, arc not inrliulecl. 

o 2 
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This census was made by order of Sir Lowry Cole, late Governor of 
the island, rendering slave-dealing in it impossible. 

In 1827 the cultivation was principally sugar, as I before stated, and 
it is said there were about 3.5,000 acres in canes; 14,000 in grain ; 
16,000 in manive, a root with which the blanks are fed; 766 of cotton ; 
82 acres indigo; 1200 ditto of cloves; 1100 ditto coffee; 1.5,000 ditto 
in various cultivation ; 117,.361 ditto in wood, and 107,060 in savanna, 
making about 307j*500 acres of land. Since the above date a great 
quantity of wood has been cleared and the ground planted with cane, 
and the other productions much diminished: scarcely any cloves or 
coffee are now grown.® I should think the number of sugar-mills to be 
about 200, which are furnished plentifully with water by the rivers: 
latterly a good many steam-engines have been imported, and found to 
answer extremely tvell, ^and, I should think, there are already 50 
erected. The season is just coming in for the commencement of 
sugar-making, which generally ends about Christmas, therefore this is 
a busy time for the planters, who have to leave Port Louis notwith¬ 
standing it is the gay tinf.e. 

The races took place last month; wc had some very good sport. 
The Turf-club cup and the Krin-go-bragh cap were won by Major 
Frazer, aide-de-camp to his Excellency the Governor. The horses are 
from the Cape and England. The course, on the Champ de Mars, is a 
very fair one, of about a mile round. The three days of the races, viz. 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, the 12th, 14th and 17th of July, 
were very fine, and there were at least 200 vehicles, and from 2000 to 
3000 well-dressed people, which is saying a- good deal for this small 
place. On Thursday, during the* race week, a subscription ball toc»k 
place, 450 present, with a very superb supper. Lady Colville gave 
some loirtex, and a ball, in honour of His JMajesty’s birth-day, is an¬ 
nounced for the 12th instant, to which aU the respectable inhabitants 
are invited. 

The theatre is a very good one, but has been closed for several 
months past, and the actors and actresses are gone to Bourbon, in conse¬ 
quence of the promulgation (>f the act “ causing all free people of the 
population of colour to have the same laws and the same privileges as 
the wliitesand fearing they might come to the theatre, which they 
had hitherto been forbidden, and thereby cause disturbances (as the 
French whites detest them and would not sit in the same box) it was 
considered best to shut u]j the theatre, wliicli is a great loss to the 
place, it* being the chief public amusement, and indeed the only one 
we have here. 

There is no bank at present; the business is mostly carried on by 
bills at six months, made iiegociable and bearing 12 per cent, interest, 
and those men wlio have ready cash* frequently make 18 per cent, by 
discounting, &c. and in five years the capital is doubled. Money is 
scarce, and nearly every one of the ])lanters have heavy mortgages ou 
their estates and are obliged to pay this immense interest, which keeps 
them poor, and will, I fear, ultimately ruin them. Our medium of 
circulation is, Spanish dollars at 4s. 4d.; Sicca rupees at 2s. Id.; 100 
dollar, or 20Z. sterling Treasury notes; English silver and copper 
money ; also doubloons, half and quarter ditto, with a small copper coin 
called Marquees, value three farthings. 
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There is a good circulating library in Port Louis, but mostly French 
works; also a garrison library, which is now beginning to show itself, 
patronized by all the military, and we have lately got several hundred 
pounds' worth of books. We have as yet no periodical publications. 
Oiir Gazette, which you have seen, is the only one, and you will agree 
that it is not very amusing. 

There is a college here, with professors for each branch of education, 
where boys get on most rapidfiy; there are a certain number ad¬ 
mitted gratis by the recommendation of the Governor; the remainder, 
to the number of about 800, pay so much per month, and have the 
opportunity of attending all the classes.* 

The established religion, of course, is Catholic: the Rev. Dr. Slater, 
Bishop of Ruspa, who is an Englishman, is at its head; he has several 
priests to assist him and obey his mandates. • The English Church is 
now out of repair, and a Jieraporary place is used. The civil and 
military officers and their families are the chief attendants. The Rev. 
Mr. Denny is the Civil Chaplain, and Mr. Jones the Military one, 
who has been here for the last seventeen years. «The time he can 
spare from his regular duties he devotes to the instruction of the 
slaves ; he is a proficient in their language, which is a complete jargon. 
His Creole sermons are capital, and it is a pity he will not publish 
them: they would be a great curiosity. lie is obliged to come to this 
post (IMahebourg, which is 80 miles from Port Louis) once during the 
month to perform diving service, there being always a regiment sta¬ 
tioned here, where the 99th regiment arrived on the 9th of last June, 
to remain till about that time next year, it being the usual period of 
changing quarters; we relieved the 29th regiment, who with the 82nd 
regiment are at Port Louis; the latter relieves us next year, the former 
gives the detachments at present to the posts of Grand River, South 
East, Black River, Flacq, Cannonier Point, and Poudre d'Or. 

Height of the principal IMountains in the Mauritius, and their 


names. 

Feet. 

Montagne Longue . * . ' . . 570 

Montagne du Hton.858 

La plus Orientale des Fayanees . . 1050 

Montagne du Diable .... 339 

Montagne de la Decouverte du Port Louis 10G3 

Montagne des Creoles .... 1201 

Piton des Fayanees . . , . . . 1429 

Piton du Grand Port .... 1595 

Piton du Canot. 1755 

Piton de Fouge.1768 

Morne Urahant*.1813 

Piton du Milieu de I’lsle .... 1935 

Montagne de la Porte .... 1980 

Montagne des Bambous .... 2063 

La plus haute des trois MameUes < . -. 2191 

Montagne de la Sav^anne .... 2271 

Mont.igno du Corps de Garde . . . 2361 

Montagne de la Riviere du liempart . 2537 


* Per month—buanlers 4/.; half ditto 21 . 12s., who breakiust and dine at the 
college; day sdiolais i)ay H. 4s, per month ; two brothers 4/. 
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Montagne du Pouce . . . . S665 

Montogoe de Petrebooth .... 2G91 

Montagne de la Riviere Noire . . . 2717 

The island is divided into nine quarters or districts, which are 
generally named in the following order. * 


1 Port Louis. 

2 PamnlemousseSL 

3 Riviere du Rempart, 

4 Flaoq. 

5 Grand Port. 


6 Savanne. 

7 Riviere Noire. 

S Plaine Wilhems. 
9 Moka. 


Each of these districts is subdivided into cantons or arrondissemcnts for 
the greater facility of communication. 

To maintain order, there is at Port Lotus a police-office, directed by 
John Finniss, Esq. formerly Paymaster 5()th Regiment, who .is stylea 
the ** Commissaire en Chef de Police,*' and who directs all the others of 
the different districts before named; each of which have, what they 
call, a ** Commandant du Quartier" and a deputy, chosen amongst the 
natives, and geftetaliy th3 most respectable men, who receive no salary. 
They have under tiiehr orders some ** Gendarmerie," to execute the 
instructions of their ** Commandant,*^ to enforde the laws and orders 
of Government, &c. See. There is also a Commissaire Civil" and 
a deputy iur each ** Quartier," who is charged with the general 
police, to register all civil cases, to receive all levies, 'all declarations 
of deaths, births, marriages, <Sfb. &Ck; to give affidavits and attend to 
idl complaints that may tie laid before them. Tlie people all look 
up to the last-named individuals, pnd tney are supposed to keep order 
ahd to regulate every thing jji their respective commands, reporting 
'thq least irregularity or disturbance that may happen to take place 
to the “ HeaiT* of the Police in Port^Louis. 

At Mabebourg there is a nice little barrack for the men, but no 

? [uartcr8 for officer^, with the exception of three or ffiur; therefore, we 
lave to line them, and to pay at the lowest two pnniids per month, 
which is so much out of pocket, the Governmeut considering that the 
colonial allowance covers every thhig. This place is called generally 
Grand Port, as close by was the first establi^ment of the Dutch, but 
it is now nothing more than a village, with a few chassc matccs^ of 2.5 
tons employed in carrying round the sugar, wood, &.c. to* Port Louis, 
and bringing back rice, &c. for the inhabitants qf this side the isle. Off 
this port Was the famous action of Capt. Willoughby, in which we got 
tlie worst of it. I have frequently visited the Isle of Passe, as we 
have a serjeant’s gukrd there, merely to takii (^e of the quarters on it. 
The once fine battery is all gone to^uin,*and tne guns dismantled and 
grown up with grass: this is the cafie withiffil the immense fortifica¬ 
tions round the island, with the excejition of Fort Blanc And Isle Ton- 
nqlicrs, at the entrance of Port Louis Harbour, which are undergoing 
repai^. The French Government must have spent millions of money 
on tins colony ; wq have neglected to do any thing, putting confidence 
in our wooden walh; besides there is ajiatural barrier quite round 
the island formed of n coral reef, and the oiil> good eiitsances are at 
Port Louis and at <}r.md Port (or JMahebourg). 


* laitlo ‘■ilifxmeis. 
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His Excellency hns a very nice country-house, about seven miles 
from Port Louis, named “ Reduit," where he principally resides, it 
being much cooler. He comes into town every Wednesday, when 
there is a counsel held, composed of himself, the Chief Judge, the 
Secretary to Government,* and the Depnty-Adjutant-General, who 
have all ^ the title of Honourable. After the council is over, all civil 
and military men who may have any business with the Gh)vernor 
attend and are received. * * 

There are a good many public offices here, and the people are ap¬ 
pointed to them by the head of the Colonial Department in England: 
they are all well paid. A junior clerk (few instance) the moment he 
lands, has 300/. per annum, and it increases to 500/. How muidi bet¬ 
ter they are provided for than ^e Unfortunate red coats,” who, in 
this conynand, (except with the seii^r ranks,^ can scarcely make both 
ends meet. The principal public offices are as (bUows:—the Chief 
Secretary to Government, Audit, Branch attached to Audit, Treasury, 
Interior Revenue, Custom-house, Post-office, Civil Engineer, Slaves 
Registration, Archives, I\Iatucali, Civil Storekeepers, &Q. &c. Courts 
of Justice:—Cour d*Appel, Tribunal de Premjiierainstance. Tribunal 
Terrier, Special Court of Admiralty, Instance Court of ditto, CurateUe 
anx Biens vacant, &c. &c. 

Tii^ inbabitants both in town and in the country arelnost hospitable, 
and you have only to call .on them, and are sure to be most graciously 
received, 'lliilly live ip the French manner; always the dfjeune a la 
foitrcheUe wltfr^vine, and the dinner such as would please even a 
gourmand, as tlrtsy have excellent cocks, smected from the 

most intelligent of tli^ir slaves, wh& are instructed in the culinary art. 
They are famous for their soup, frieaudeaux, and curries: the latter 
with rice is tlie principal repast of the Creoles (or natives), with a 
plentiful supply of hot pickles. 

Our wine is drunk vejry freoly; for the mess, madeira is imported 
expressly, and we drink it at about 2.y. 4jI. per bottle. Claret' we buy 
here at from 1/. 4«. to 2Z. 8.v. per dozen. The former we always have 
on the table; the latter only on particuhir occasions, such as stranger 
days, (whicli, hoAwever, jcuwe very frequently,) and when we always 
produce champagne which we drink at i>.y. (it/, per bottle. 

The inliabit:ints drink l/in’r wine generally bottled by tlicmselves 
from the cask, and it stands them in not mure tlmu 8d. or lOd! per bottle, 
and is really of very good quality. All the beer comds from England, 
and the usual price is a rupee Ibf a bottle, or 1/. 4x. |»^r 4uz6ii. It is 
a beverage that is much prized, and u person who gives a party, and 
produces good Iwcr and a line ham, is considered a good J'clIpnK At 
the suppers giyen at the balls, 1 buve been amused to see with what 
avidity the ffice young girk cull'out for the Jamhn'i, and I h^ve often 
been a volunteer to cut up for the ])leasure of helping them. 
Speaking of the females of this island, they cert^puly are very prfetty 
and very accomplished; uqt a house in which a piauo-fu(te or guitar is 
not sounding, and they are passionately fond of dancing and waltzing, and 
during thejnonths of July, August, and September, thei'c is a continual 
siiccus'.ion of these amusement-,, which are the only opportunities given 
to see the ladies, who arc certainly then seen to very great advutitage, as 
t heir toilette is beyond iny description. Owing to the climate they seldom. 
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Jeave their houses to walk, and unless you become a visitor by calling in 
the evening, (which is the time for visiting,) you, perhaps, do not meet 
but once a year, that is during the Gai/e. The young men of the 
island are now beginning to be well-behaved and respectable, but, un¬ 
fortunately, their parents, who have the meUns, do not insist on their 
sons learning some profession, and consequently they are merely idlers, 
and, of course, frequently turn out mauvais sujets. 

I am very happy amongst the natives, and am known by most of 
them, as I act according to the old proverb. When you are at Borne, to 
do as Rome does. From April to October we dine at six j remain at 
table till near eight ,* und when in Port Louis, those disposed go and 
take coffee with some one to whom they wish to pay a visit of ceremony. 
From October to April we dine at four; our horses are at the door to 
mount at six; ride for ^an hour,^ and ..then, if disposed, commence 
making calls. Your friends are generally found sitting outside their 
houses under a verandah, where you are offered a chair: soon after a 
glass of beer or a cup of coffee is presented to you; and after chatting 
some time, you take leave, and frequently make four or five visits of 
this sort during the evening. 

In the country it is particularly dull ; a| Muhebourg our only amuse¬ 
ment is our drill, boating, riding, and shooting; the latter is a very 
laborious one. The usual method is to rise at daylight, go about two 
miles with fifteen or twenty dugs, and five or six black fellows, which 
are sent into the sugar-cane, which is laid out in patches of twelve, 
sixteen, and twenty acres, vvith alleys cut for the purpose of carts 
bringing the crops off the ground. If the party is numerous, you are 
placed accordingly, and the dugs aifd blades commence the search, and 
as soon as they '' give tongue," you must be on the alert, and start for 
the place where you think the hare likely to puss, and by chance 
may get a shot. There are also some partridges, but unless a good 
pointer is out, they are difficult to find. There is also deer shooting in 
the woods, but that I have not yet assisted in. The heat is too great 
to remain later than half-past eight or nine o’clock in the morning, by 
which time each sportsman isj;ircd enough. 

In some of my excursions I have visited the plantations, where at 
daybreak the ringing of a large bell, wdiich continues for a quarter of 
an hour, summons the slaves to appear frbm iffieir camp, which consists 
of 300 or 400 straw huts, where they have mats to sleep on.* They 
then answer to their names, and fall into their respective bands, and 
march off to their work under their .^;i:espective commanders, of whom 
there is one for every squad of twenty negroes; a whip or stick is ge¬ 
nerally carried by each of them, not'OxaotlyTor punishment, but as a 
sign of authority, and to be used only when discipline requires it, and 
under the eye of the White Overseer] wbo. always moving about 
from band to band to see that the work^ is done. About half-past 
seven, the bell again summons them to breakfast; at half-past eight, 
their meal of manives,f &c. beingfinished, the ringing commences, and 

-^ ^ --- 

* From the climute, cold, Imuger, and want of bed-clothcs, Ac. arc scarcely 
known here. The natives ainl inhabitants during the very hot weather, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, sleep upon a mat sjiread on canc-bottomeil solus, placed in open 
verandahs. 

i Sometimes Indian corn, yuius, s^veet jiotatocs, with salt-beef, mid beef occa.' 
bioiially, and on some estates, rice. 
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they return to their respective duties, and remain till mid>day. They 
are then recalled by the bell to dine, and repose about two hours, when 
they are again summoned to labour, which they continue till sunset. 
If the weather is very bad, they are employed under cover, making 
shincleo to cover houses, manufacturing sugar-mats, and splitting the 
dried leaves of the screw pine (commonly called the vakoa), and polish¬ 
ing them by friction with a small stone. The females and their chil¬ 
dren work these into mats for drying the sugar upon, and also manu¬ 
facture them into sacks for exporting sugar from Mauritius. 

The most healthy, intelligent, and strong, are selected for the sugar¬ 
making, and during that time they frequently u^ork all night, and for 
their extra hours get paid by the planters; and if the mill is good and 
hands sufficient, they will have from nine to twelve boilings in the day, 
according to the quality of the cane juice ; esich boiling produces from 
4 to 5()0cwt. and when cooled, it is put in the sun to dry, then beat 
with large sticks, and put into the sacks, and is ready for exportation ; 
the conveyance, wharfage, &c. &c. makes each lOOcwt. 1/. 46-. which 
ought to be the price at the sugar-house tef pay the planter for his 
crops. 

These are the most interesting particulars I have been able to col¬ 
lect, but 1 must claim indulgence fur the rough and hasty style in 
which they are imparted. 

Mahebourg, Mauritius, 10th Aug. 18.30. , E. L. 


THE soldier’s grave. 

BY M1|S FAKDOE. 

It was not in holy ground, 
liless’d by white-rob’d pi'iest, they Isiiil him: 
I tut on the field, 

^V'hile the cannon peal’d, 

A hasty grave they made him, 

^Vith the brave around. * 

It was not in costly shroud, 

Sewn by cherisli d hands, they wound him; 
But on the plain, 

Soil'd by many a stain. 

They wrapped his cloak ai'uund him. 

While the strife was loud. 

It WHS not by the tolling bell. 

That to his grave they bore him ; 

By the iron note • 

()f the cannon’s throat, 

'J’hey cast the cold sods o’er liim. 

Whore he bravely fell! 

It w:is not by a sculptur’d Stone, 

That in after-years th^' found him: 

3'hey knew full well, 

Where he fought and fell. 

With the bold and the brave around him, 
Ere the light was done ! 
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NAUTICAL RKMINISCENCES OF THE LATE 
ADMIRAL SIR J. S. YORKE. 

Few who have served with the late Sir Joseph Yorke, or who liave 
known him in private society, can reflect upon his untimely death, 
without a more than ordinary degree of sorrow, or can recall his cha¬ 
racter and nature>to the mind, without pride and satisfaction. 

A man, however, must have a seaman’s feelings fully to appreciate 
the peculiar characteristics of this officer, and he must have a know¬ 
ledge of the “ old schoolfor in the navy, as in civil life, the advance 
of refinement has had its invariable effect of approximating manners 
and assimilating conduct, and even dispositions to one uniform pattern, 
or standard. And yet it w'as difficult to be in the company of Sir 
Joseph Yorke, without being instantly struck with his appearance, and 
impressed with a feeling that you were talking to one ** not of common 
mould.” Sir Joseph, in allusion to his legs, used humorously to say, 
that, ** take him half-way up a hatchway, he was a passable fellow.” 
There was something modest even in this " half-way,” for few men 
possessed more the ensemble of a fine figure. His height, and full and 
capacious chest, his heroic head and a profusion of black curling hair; 
an eye remarkably large, penetrating and brilliant, although unstea¬ 
dily rapid or transitory in its expression, made this officer, when I 
first served under him, one of the finest young captains in the navy.” 
The eye and forehead, to Common observers, are the features of expres¬ 
sion ; but artists read the passions and character in the chin and strong 
lines of the muscles about the m^uth, and in this instance they were 
full and energetic beyond what I ever witnessed, except in Lord 
Byron. 

My esteemed commander was well ’fead as a gentleman and as a man 
of business; that is to say, he was well acquainted with modern his¬ 
tory, with all works of taste and amusement, and Avith whatever pub¬ 
lications related to the current business of life in its profoundest sense ; 
but I do not suppose that he had ever troubled " black letter” mueb, 
and yet I was often startled at tfie manner in which he would pour 
forth, ore rotunda, some of the racy humour and quaint drollery of our 
old authors, Avhich so irresistibly stamp the character and nature of old 
English, hAjf^re it was Latinised, Gallicised, Italianised, and every 
thing else but Anglicised. To hear Sir Joseph address a ship’s com¬ 
pany was a rich treat. He identified himself with the prejudices, in¬ 
terests and feelings, and even failings of the foremast-men, adopted 
even their slang, and whilst under a voluble torrent of rich, broad, and 
full humour, he insidiously poured forth such stimulants to a love of 
the service, to a sense of discipline,.and to a zeal for Old England, 
that one of his harangues had as fine a moral effect upon a ship’s 
company, as the songs of Dibdin. I recollect very many instances 
of this. 

Sir Joseph took the command of the C——a in 11101, from an Irish 
captain, whose officers, petty and quarter-deck, were all Irish; and 
who had succeeded to an officer of all men in the service the most 
known for keeping a ship’s company in a state of “ the mcKst admired 
disorder.” I recollect when tliis Anglo predecessor of this Anglo- 
Irish captain would not ])ermit a ])retty large body of French prisoners 
to be confined in the hold or ]>laced under a sentry One day, after a 
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long chase of a French line-of-battle ship, during which the prisoners 
were allowed to look out of the port-holes, and even from the chains, 
at the chase, the drum beat to quarters. On clearing the ship for 
action it was found, that every breeching of the main-deck guns was 
cut through, and several 'of the lanyards of the main and mizsen 
shrouds were cut even to a few yarns w'ith sharp knives. To this 
anti-disciplinarian succeeded a captain of a real Irish character, such a 
one as Miss Edgeworth herself would have liked to have drawn; and 
many of the old jukes told about ‘‘ Tommy Pakenham’s boys," “ the 
flogging of the pigs " on the quarter-deck, the starboard-watch hating 
the larboard," and the captain “ bating both with a big shillalah"—" 
until, like Newfoundland dogs, they became dangerous to their master, 
were realized among this wild crew. 

Sir Jqseph did not make himself popular bjr bringing with him my¬ 
self and other officers, who jvere “ mere English." Probably, no other 
man in the service could have reduced such a ship’s company to so 
perfect a state of discipline, and in so short a period, albeit the means 
and appliances" savoured of the old-school. * The vices to be cured 
were drunkenness, riots and fighting, a most lubberly performance of 
every duty, an insolence to the quarter-deck, and, lastly, a vile habit 
in relation to the hammocks, or to avoiding the trouble of visiting the 
head at night. These offences were never spared, but punishment was 
accompanied by such salutary addresses to the ship's company, that 
they contained not only the code raisonncj: which must ever govern 
such a community, but it was illustrated dnd rationalized to the men 
in a manner so admirably adapted tq a sailor’s habits and notions, that 
the effect was incredible. A sort of nautical patriotism was infused 
into the crew, and for this object no means were spared. When deser¬ 
tion became even alarming. Sir J^iseph, (no cha])laiii being on board,) 
performed the sabbath-church service, and taking his text —** Shall 
such a mail as 1 flee”-—he gave a practical sermon, full of sound com¬ 
mon sense, upon the vice of desertion and on the duty of serving the 
country—“ and fools that came to laugh, remained to pray." 

It is extremely useful, not only So the service, but to nature and life 
in all their duties and relations, to show the horrible effects produced 
by adopting a principle that bodily pain or corporal punishment are 
the sole means of coercing human beings to proper conduct. This 
product of the “ wisdom of our ancestors’’ was the very essence of all 
things, the primuin mobile of all goial and in all things, whep Yorke 
was brought up in the Rodney school, or in “ the good old times.” 
Let us be warned by its effects upon one of the finest spirits and most 
excellent hearts that nature ever made. 

When I entered the service, the discipline was truly horrible, and 
the individual instances of severity are, in modern times, appalling to 
reflect upon. 

Whenever the hands were turned up, as a matter of course, the 
shrill jnpe w'as immediately heard, a boatswain’s mate flew to each 

ladder, armed with his stick or bull’s-, and with which he slashed 

the ascending crew indiscriminately, often with a fiendish malice, or a 

; et more fiendish wantonness. The plea was “ to punish the last 
ubber,” ns if in a multitude, a last was not an abstract necessity in¬ 
dependent of slowness or quickness. Not only wa.-* every boatswain’s- 
mate intrusted with the discrctnm of this horrible punishmenl ; but 
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every midshipman or mate of a watch had the privilege of ** starting" 
men. Of the withering induence in the service of such a system, I 
have been the frequent witness, but it is unnecessary to picture forth 
details of practices now happily extinct in the profession. 

Yorke was always beloved by his crew.' His men saw in bim the 
ready skilful sailor, the daring intrepid officer, his broad humour de» 
lighted them, and the kindness of his heq,rt was inexhaustible. He 
possessed the mastery, of mind which excites awe, respect and love. 
His crew, in the Stag, joined the mutiny of 1797* Yorke addressed 
them with great spirit. The men declared their devotion to him as an 
officer, and even intrSated that he would continue in command of the 

ship, but a sine qua non with the crew was, that the-lieutenant 

should be sent on shore as a tyrant. Yorke would listen to no com¬ 
promise unbecoming liis^'ank as a commander, and the result was, that 
the obnoxious lieutenant was dismissed by the crew, ard, Yorke volun¬ 
tarily left them, amidst their expressions of love and f^eem. 

At a subsequent period, in the ■■ line-of-battle ship, a very 
alarming disposition preVailed among a great part of the ship’s com¬ 
pany, and the old mutineer's toast of a dark night, a sharp knife, 
and a bloody blanket," had been revived among the men. 

About six bells of the first watch, the lieutenant Hew into the cabin 
and announced to Yorke, that the men had formed two lines on the 
main-deck, that some of them were even brandishing their knives as 
ready for action. Yorke, with the natural intrepidity of his character, 
flew to the scene of danger, and I never shall forget his large figure 
boldly and ra^jidly advancing, anc^ seen only dimly by the two or three 
lanterns that were burning. Coming totally unarmed to the head of 
this double line of ruffians, he uttered, Avith his sonorous full voice, a 
few of his usually imperative and alifiost wild sentences, and instantly 
knocked two men down on the riglit and left with his d(»ubled fists. 
Seizing the two next, (men of very large stature,) he drove their, as 
he called them, “ lubberly heads" together with a force that rolled 
them stunned and stupified on the deck. He then collared two others, 
and passed them aft to the •officer#, who by this time were assembling 
with side-arms, and having thus secured about a dozen, he walked 
fearlessly through the long line of the remainder, abusing them with 
every epitliet, and ending his abuse by exclaiming—Have you the 

impudence to suppose that I would hang such a lubberly set of- 

as you fire } No, by-I ^vill flog every ringleader like- , and 

not put the fleet to the disgrace of a Court Martial to try such a set 
of ——” The men were awed by the mastery of his manner, and in 
two or three cases, where one “ the bravest of the brave," showed a 
desire to impede his steps, he knocV^ed him down, and in one or two 
instances kicked him soundly as he lay on the deck. Thus did he 
pass forward between the line of sanguinary lawless ruffians, and by 
'dint of his physical powers, his presence of mind and dauntless intre¬ 
pidity, he quelled, at the expense of a few dozen at the gangway, a 
mutiny which might have occasioned many executions and floggings 
round the fleet. Tiic mutiny existed only among a large body of Irish 
pressed men; and several of the old seamen, when they saw the success 
of suppressing it, enjoyed most heartily the humorous heroism of the 
Captain. This humour, of which no idea could be conveyed, except 
by a knowledge of the individual, never forsook him. 
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One evening, in the Prince George, as tlie ship was rolling very 
much in the swell, I was standing by the Captain at the break of the 
quarter-deck, as the tAvo servants of the cabin and ward-room were 
passing aft from the galley, each with a large clothes-basket on his 
head, hljed with the crockeVy of the respective messes. The ship gave 
a sudden lurch, and tlie whole basket was pitched from the head of the 
ward-room servant down the main hatchway. The clatter of the pro¬ 
fusion of falling plates and ‘dishes, with the terror and*amazement upon 
the simple countenance of the lad, was irresistibly ludicrous, and 
Yorkc enjoyed the scene to the full. In the midst of a laugh, strong 
enough to dissipate the bile from any frame, it was announced that the 
servants by mistake had taken up each other’s baskets, and that the 
crockery projected from the head of tho ward-room officer belonged to 
the Captain, Avhilst that which was safe was ripally the property of the 
ward-room. I ijhali never J'orget the sudden transition from rich, 
broad, and healthy laughter’to violent rage; the epithets of “lubber,” 
with reasons m’hititudinous why and how the accident should have 
been avoided, were poured forth in profusion. Tl^ meum and the 
imtm were illustrated humorously, and the result Avas, a loan of plates 
and dishes from the Avard-room to the cabin for the remainder of the 
cruise. 

In a very long blockade of Brest, the Caj)tain’s stock became short, 
and an aAvkward dilemma arose. Three officers dined with the Cap¬ 
tain on week days, whilst he dined with the Lieutenants only on Sun¬ 
day, and the balance of hospitality was eighteen to one against the 
Captain. His object Avas to find some excuse for not dining with the 
officers on Sunday, and they of course out of delicacy or pride would 
refuse his week-day invitations. This Avas effected with some humour. 
He came unexpectedly to sup in the ward-room, and shoAved to the 
officers tAvo fine water-colour marine paintings he had recently finished. 
Some of the officers praised the works out of common-place politeness, 
others out of servility to the Captain, and others from a real love of 
the arts; but the First Lieutenant, an honest matter-of-fact man, 
Avlioni Yorke highly esteemed, “ dtunned Ayith faint praise,” and found 
fault that “the ships Avere represented too close to the rocks.” 
“ Hocks!” cried Yorke, starting up in an admirably acted fit of rage, 
“ rocks, indeed! they are fog-banks, as clear as the sun at noon, and 
never will I again be a guest where such a Goth, a Vandal, a Boeotian, 
hurts my feelings by mistaking rny fog-banks for rocks.” Saying this, 
he rushed out of the cabin, leaving the poor astonished First Lieu¬ 
tenant to bear the reproaches of the whole mess for having affronted 
the Captain. The invitations for the remainder of the cruise were 
mutually avoided, but all parties from the next day witc as cordial as 
ever, and when the joke was seen through, it occaaioned a great deal 
of good-humoured laughter on all sides. 

I much doubt if there be any officer living, who, Avith equal oppor¬ 
tunities, has done more acts of individual kindness and benevolence 
than Sir Joseph Yorke, or any person to whom so many are indebted 
for their commissions. His ear was open to e\'ery tale of distress, his 
eye Avas ahvays vigilant to discover indigent or unfriended merit, and 
his exertions to relieve misery and to rcAvard desert,. exceeded any 
thing I ever Avitnessed. I have reason to believe that his relations 
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and party had often occasion to point out the impolicy of his so con¬ 
stantly exerting his interests in favour of persons who had no election¬ 
eering or political claims upon him or his family. His heart was im¬ 
pervious to all such suggestions; and I personally know very many 
Captains, Commanders, and Lieutenants of the Navy, oificers. of Ma¬ 
rines, and gentlemen in the naval yards and Government offices, whose 
respectable, and, in some cases, affluent condition, is entirely derived 
from his spontaneous and disinterested benevolence. Several men of 
merit he raised from before the mast, as well as the sons of indigent 
petty officers. His coxswain in the Jason became a post-captain. 
The master of the Stag, on his death-bed, implored Yorke to befriend 
his destitute orphan; he adopted the child and patronised him through 
the service till he left him a post-captain of a frigate. A poor fisher¬ 
man of Southampton was knocked overboard by the boom of. his fish¬ 
ing smack, in a gale of wind, when his little child, not more than ten 
years of age, seized the helm, and steeiring through the Needles, 
brought the vessel safe into Southampton. Yorke took the boy into 
the Jason, educated hint, and made him a lieutenant. The son of a 
wmrking ship-carpenter at Plymouth yard, exhibited superior talents 
and conduct in a very humble station on board a ship ; Yorke gave the 
boy a clear stage to show his good qualities, patronised him through 
diffierent grades, till he left him a Commissioner of a public boards with 
a large income. Such cases are extremely numerous. The last in¬ 
stance of his spirited, disinterested benevolence that I am personally 
acquainted with, was rather extraordinary. A Commissioner of a 
public Board' had clandestinely drawn up a report to the Treasury 
against an unfriended individual. The report was full of false figures 
and false statements, and to prevent detection, the register was kept 
under lock and key, .so that the victii^i could have no means of defence 
or exposure. The Chancellor of the Exchequer and two Lords of the 
Treasury Board »vere made acquainted with the fraud, but in vain. 
Yorke's political position in the House of Commons at that time ren¬ 
dered it extremely painful that he should either ask a favour or de¬ 
mand an act of justice of Ahe Tieasury. Impressed with the very 
scandalous chicanery and cruelty of the transaction, his exertions at 
the Treasury were spirited and strenuous, and although they were un¬ 
availing, they reflected the highest honour upon his benevolence and 
upon his instinctive abhorrence of opjwession. One of the evil doers, 
moreover, was his friend, and the brother of an old shipmate, a mem¬ 
ber of the peerage; but neither rank nor friendship could prevail 
against a sense of right. The only instance I know of Yorke*s 
doing no service whatever, for an old friend who needed it, and 
whom he valued as an officer and esteemed as a man above all other 
persons, was in the case of a gentleman, who was highly qualified by 
very long services to judge of his qualities, and who Imre the following 
tribute to his memory. As a naval Captain, I consider Sir Joseph 
had much skill, energy, and judgment, a ready decision, and a firm spi¬ 
rit in emergencies. Just, affable, humane, forgiving, and, in a high de¬ 
gree conciliating, he was always beloved by his officers and pojmlar with 
his seamen, whose attachment he uniformly won and retained, from a 
confidence felt in the mild justice of his rule, and in his thorough know¬ 
ledge of the seamans dnjy and character. His cheerful courlcousness 
of the high-born gentleman, wholly devoid of pride, and ever animated 
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wUh an eager zeal for the glor^ and interest of his countrjj, made him 
highly esteemed by aU who had the happiness to serve under his conn- 
manA or to know him personally,*' 

Sir Joseph was every inch a sailor. The master, attendant, ship- 

wriffht,.ana head ufhcers Of- yard, were once discussing naval 

qualifications. 1 was then a boy, but I was struck, that amidst their 
conflicting opinions, they were all agreed, that Capt. Yorke understood 
scientifically and practically more of naval architecture, and of the 
theory and practice of all that related to builcfing and Mting a ship, 
than almost any man they had seen. 

He was an excellent helmsman and pilot. On»one occasion, anxious 
to prevent the escape of the enemy from Cherbourg, he beat fhe Jason 
through the Needles, at night, with a hard gale almost in her teeth. 

In a chase, 1 have seen him at the wheel for four hours in the rough¬ 
est weatller, and his coxswain was the only man ip the ship (the Jason) 
to whom he would resign Sis post. So intuitive and nice were his 
perceptions in all that relaled to the shipman’s art,” that I recollect 
his sending for the officer of the watch, on arj extreyiely fierce night, 
after he had turned in for an hour, exhausted by his long station at 
the wheel, in a very anxious chase of six and thirty hours. “ Who is 
at the wheel, Mr.-?” was the first question.—“ Askew, the cox¬ 

swain,” was the reply. “ That’s impossible—Askew never steered 
the ship in this manner—it is some lubberly quarter-master,”—and 
this was the fact, for the coxswain had left the wheel, and Yorke, 
when be woke in his cot, perceived the inferiority of the steering by 
the motion of the ship. • 

It is a pity that his admirable method of training his men at the 
guns, was not followed, or the subject thought of in the service, till 
our war with America taught us^that “ gunnery was nine |)oints of a 
battle.” 

Of this able officer’s benevolent exertions to establish the Naval 
School; of his science, energy atyi business tact, displayed in the con¬ 
struction of Waterloo Bridge; of his very useful services at the Ad¬ 
miralty Board, and of his Parliamentary duties, the world are too well 
aware, to render it necessary that I should even allude to the subject. 
Nor has it been necessary for me to refer to the activity of his services 
when afloat; or to that, perhaps, excessive courage which induced him to 
attack the Dutch squadron and decide the fight, yard-arm-and-^ard- 
arm, rather than wait for his friends astern. Yorke was Rodney’s 
aide-de-camp in the battle of 17B2, a battle in which infinitely more 
was taught than the breaking of an enemy’s line. The practice of 
interminable manoeuvres, which ended in nothing but vapouring and a 
waste of powder, was broken through, and the English way of gaining 
a victory by close quarters revived. Sir Joseph Yorke imbibed the 
lesson—it was congenial to his nature. W. 
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6en. Willmm Loftus, late Lieutenant of the Tower and Colonel 
of the 2nd Dragoon Guards, was lineally descended from Adam Loftus, 
Archbishop of Dubliji and Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He was the 
male representative of a family that has been thrice raised to the 
peerage, and fre4uently knighted, previoiisly to the creation nf the 
baronetcy by King Jamesr 

He entered the army omthe 2nd of June, 1770, as a Cornet in the 9th 
Light Dragoons; ip the September ibllowing he exchanged into the 
17th Light Dragoons, and in the year 177<^ embarked with that regi¬ 
ment for America. During the action at Bunker's Hill he volunteered 
with a dismounted detachment of the 17th liight Dragoons as a rein¬ 
forcement to the troops engaged, which was much wanted,* and the 
following day the ,Coi^ander-in-Chief iB^ted^ in public orders, that 
Cornet Loftus should have the rank of li«i^p^ant in America. 

In May 1776, ^he was promoted to a Lieutenancy in his regiment, 
and upon the evacuation of Boston proceeded with it to Halifax, and 
was employed at Windsor, in Nova Scotia, as an assistant engineer in 
erecting forts and works at that place. 

In August 1776, he landed with the army on Long Island, and was 
with the advance on the night previous to the battle of Bedford, and 
the next day was particularly engaged with a squadron of the 17 th 
Light Dragoons, whose conJiict was so conspicuous as to entitle them 
to the personal thanks of Sir Henry dintoii and Sir William Erskine, 
and after the action he had the honour to be selected by Sir William to 
get intelligence of the enemy's situation, when with two light dragoons 
he passed the different outposts of the enemy, and succeeded in gain¬ 
ing much valuable information, for ivhich he received Sir William 
Erskine's thanks. 

Ineut. Loftus was with the detachment of the army tmder Sir 
William Erskine when, with the 17th Light Dragoons and 71at 
“regiment, he defeated Gen.^UdeU’g corps of cavalry and infantry and 
‘ took that General prisoner. 

He was in the action of Pelham’s ]\Ianor, at a particular period 
of which he was sent to Lord Cornw'allis to act as his aide-de-camp, and 
his scrvici's on that day were acknowledged by Lord Cornwallis in the 
most flattering manner. 

At the battle of the White Plains he was sent by the Commander- 
in-Chief, with a detachment of the 17th Light Dragoons, to lead the 
Hessian grenadiers across the river Brunk, on which occasion he was 
wounded and had a horse shot under him. He Avas with Lord Percy's 
brigade at the attack and taking of Fort Washington. 

On the 28th of November 1776, he was aj)puinted to a company in 
the 44th, having no hopes of promotion in his own regiment. 

On the 18th of January 17/7, he was ordered by Gen. Knyphausen, 
with 100 men, to defend a pass at Kingsbridge, upon New York 
Island, when he was again wounded, but defended the pass to the 
expressed satisfaction of the General. 

In March he was with Colonel Bird's expedition up the Hudson's 
river, when the whole of the enemy's stores at Peck’s Hill were de- 
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strayed and their magazines blown up. He tetively enrpbyed 
with the army in its various actions and movem^tife in the Jerseys 
during the campaign of 1777> until appointed to the 3r4 F^t Guards, 
when he returned to England, and was shortly afterwariw appointed to 
the staff'of Lord Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and subsequently 
to that of the Duke of Portland, whose friendl»hip °he experienced 
dtiring the remainder of hi8*Grace’s life. , > 

In 1784 he purchased his eompany^^ in the 3rd Guards,^ and in l794 
raised the 24th Light Dr^oons, and iii October was appointed Colonel 
of the regiment. ' , 

In May 1796, he became Major-General, and wa's placed upon the 
English staff, eastern district, and in 1797, at the particular request of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was removed to the Irish staff, and 
appointed, to a command at Cork, and received the freedom of that city 
for services rendered it, and where, by his vigilance in that disturbed 
period, he awed the disaffeet||d and gave spirit to the loyal. 

In 1798 he commanded tne camp at Lougjdingstown, and at the 
breaking out of the rebellion was removed into the t^unty of Wex¬ 
ford. He commanded a brigade at Vinegar Hill. Tlie attack of 
the north side of the hill was allotted to him: here the rebels had a 
strong line of works, but having left a small hill unoccupied, which 
allowed them to be flanked, some guns were with much difficulty put 
into position ujxin it, and a destructive fire opened, under cover of 
which, with the Dumbarton Fencibles, he ascended the hill on the 
north side, while Gen. Lake, on the south side, ascended with the light 
troons, both driving the rebels before them, and the two generals shook 
hands in the midst of the enemy’s guns and iviomunition left behind 
in their flight. Upon the landing of the French in that country he 
was ordered over with a brigade of English militia. 

In 1800 he was removed to eastern district, England. In 1803 he 
was appointetl Lieutenant-General and removed from the staff. In 
September 1807 he was appointed Governor of Dumbarton, and on the 
7th of September, 1810, to the Lieutenancy of the Tower. In 1809 
he was again on the staff in command of the eastern district. 

He was twenty-three years in Parliament, giving a steady support 
to that Government which so gloriously supported our Constitution in 
Church and State. , 

He was twice married; first, to ]\Iargaret, daughter of Maceaucl 
King, Esq. of Lisson Grove, County of Dublin ; and secondly, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of George first Marquis Townshend. 

The whole tenor of his private life was most exemplary—an excel¬ 
lent husband, the best of fathers, and a sincere friend. He left a 
numerous family to deplore his los^ 
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The connexion of Gen. Sir Richard Church with the cause of Greek 
Independence, is to he dated from a period long previous to that of thh 
revolution. He was appointed by Gen. Oswald, in 1813, to receive the 
submission of the«Frencn garrison of Zante, and while our troops occupied 
that island, he was ordered to form a regiment of (rreeks, under the name 
of the Duke of York’s Greek Light Infantry. Of that regiment he had the 
command as Major, and when, after its being completely organized, Lieut.- 
Colonel Oswald was amiointed its superior officer, Major Church, feeling the 
injustice of a step which deprived him of the fruits of arduous exertion, made 
an application to the Horse-Guards, and was promoted to the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel, on condition of his forming a second regiment, of which he was to 
have the chief command. • In spite of the obstacles opposed to liipi. Church 
succeeded in his objectr At that period he visited the court of Ali Pasha at 
Joannina, in the uniform of a naval-officer, but his person had been so accu¬ 
rately described in proclamations issued to jirevent the accom])lishment of 
his views, that onp of these printed papers was placed in his hands by the 
Pasha, and his dress alone hindered him from being recognized and de¬ 
tained. From AH»ania, Church proceeded through Thessaly to Constan¬ 
tinople, and returned through the Morea to Zante, having induced a suffi¬ 
cient number of Greeks t<> enlist under his command. \Yith these troops 
Church received the submi.ssion of Ithaca, ami led the forlora-hoi)e at Santa 
Maura, where he w'as severely wounded in the left arm. They subsequently 
were removed to Malta and Messina; at the latter place they were dis¬ 
banded in 1814, receiving, 'instead of half-pay, eighteen months' full-pay 
above their arrears. In those two regiments were enlisted almost :ill the 
military chiefs of the Morea, and •several of the Rumeliots. (’olocotroni, 
Nikitas, Anagrostaxas, Crysospathis, Petimezzas, Calogeros, Vlachopulos, 
and several others, whose names ha^^ figured in the revolutionary war, 
served in them, and frequently mention in the warmest terms the cordial 
feeling and zealous efforts of their old commander. Among the documents 
preserved at the Colonial Office, there veil], no doubt, bo found a communi¬ 
cation addressed by (Jolonel Church to Government, anticipating a rising in 
Greece, and dated either in 1813 or 13. 

Soon after the revolution had hroljen out, .an address was forwarded from 
the above-named officers to tile General, who then held the distinguished post 
of Alter-Ego, and Li cut .-General of six i)rovinces of the Kingdom of the 
Tw'O Sicilies, inviting him to join the cause, and it is certain he was only pre¬ 
vented from then doing so, by the disturbances which luul arisen in Najiles, 
and his subsequent engagements both there and in England. At the com- 
menc^eipent of 1S36, he began to treat with the Greek lieputics on the sub¬ 
ject, hut they, unprovided with <»rdera from home, and being, indeed, kept 
ignorant as to the real state of Greece, and farther discour.aged by divisions 
among themselves, and b}' the disastrous condition of their affairs both at 
home and in this country, could enter into no positive engagements. It was 
then that the General determined on lirtcning only to the impulse of his own 
feel’ngs. Quitting the English service, he went to Naples, in order to 
settle his affairs in that country, and tlien to embark for Greece. There he 
received a renevi'ed invitation from all the military chiefs, and this was ac¬ 
companied by a rejpu'st from the Provisional Government, to at once place 
himself at the head of their armies. On his arrival in March 1827, he found 
the country in the most serious danger; Missolonghi had fallen, Athens was 
besieged by the Rumeli-Valessi, and was in want of everything; and at the 
same time Golocotroni and his party had formed a congress at ilermione, in 
opposition to that of the Government at Egin.a. The advice of Commodore 
Hamil ton had little influence upon tliose of Ilermione, as he was considered 
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partial to Mavrocordato and Zaimis the heads of the opposite faction, and cer> 
tainly the best men of Greece. The efforts of Church, aided by those of Lord 
Cochrane, who arrived a short time after him, were successful in uniting the 
two parties in one assembly at Troszene, and thus Greece was saved at that 
period from a civil war, which would at once have aniuhilated every hope 
of her ^cogeneration. Therd was a total want of funds to form a military 
chest,and even for provisions for the army the General was forced to have 
recourse to the agents of the French Greek Committee. Lord Cochrane 
nlaced at his disposal 12,000 ’dollars from a sum furnished him by the same 
pody, and with that small amount Church commenced his military opera¬ 
tions, by sending troops, and hastening himself to support Gen. Karaiskaki, 
who then was attempting, after vtA'icus successes in Eastern Greece, to 
relieve Athens. Previous to that officer’s arrival In the vicinity. Colonel 
Fabvier had, at the request of the Government, thrown himself into the 
fortress with 600 regulars, each carrying a certain quantity of ammunition, 
of which the gan'ison stood much in need; but when he attempted to again 
leave th^ fortress, as he had previously planned, the Greek officers prevented 
him, by threatening to withdraw themselves with him, and thus placing it on 
his responsibility if the Tusks became masters of the citadel. 1 mention 
this circumstance, as the Greeks accuse the Colonel, (whether rightly or 
wrongly, I do not intend here to discuss,) of beir% urge<l*to quit the fortress 
sooner than he sliould have done from pique towards themselves, and from 
.jealousy of Church and Coclirane. 1'he expedition in relief of Athens 
ended most disastrously. The fatal 6th of May 1827 will not easily be 
forgotten in (Greece, as the dower of her troops fell on that day. That 
misfortune has been attrilmted to various causes; several reasons may be 
assigned, and all may be combated. Some say that Lord Cochrane, nut 
knowing the character of the Greek soldiery, and how little they are capable 
of the roHjm d't'dnt, wliich ap]>ear simjile to a man of his high talents and 
desperate counage, urged the General^intu the affair against his own Judg¬ 
ment. Be tliis as it may, it is certain that even the plan as previously 
organized, was nut carried into effect. Instead of marching directly to the 
walls of the town, the troops divided themselves into small bodies, and lost 
time by encam})ing in the plain, where, without artillery, and protected only 
by the tambours (small intrenchments) hastily thrown uj), they were no 
match for the excellent cav.'ilry of the enemy—nor were they sufficiently 
advanced to be under the protection of the cannon of the citadel—add to this, 
that Gen. Zavellas did not make his attack on the olive-grove which lay 
between the Greek encampments uii the JMialerum and the citadel, and 
which was occupied by the Turks; nor did b'abvier, as was previously agreed, 
make a sortie from the fortress. The forces of the enemy, wkich would 
thus have been divided into three parts, were all concentrated against the 
corps in the plain. I’he following letter, addressed by Lord Cochrane to 
Gen. Church, about an hour bclbre the entire rout of the Greeks, will not 
be read without interest. . 

Dear Sir Richard, — I was delighted this raoniiiig to see your operations. 
More has been ilone last night to save (rreece than since the commeiiccracut of 
the war, because the «)hl system «»f proceeding by besieging tambours is at an end. 
I hope you will effect the deliveraiuys of the wretched w'onieii and chihlren this 
night. The Turks seem stupided, and their cavalry stand still in amazement ! 
Cannot some operation take place to join your divisions after dark ? The navy 
is at your disposal. 

“ Believe me, yours most sincerely, 

(Ith May. “ Cochrane.” 

The Greek army being sensibly diminished by this defeat, and by the con¬ 
stant desertions which followed it, the_ patience of Gen. C/hurch was jmt to 
the severest test in keeping the remaining troops in their positions, till he 
had concerted plans to cut off the enemy's resources. I'huse only who w ere, 
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in subordinate degrees, participators in the anxiety and trials he had to sub¬ 
mit to, can appreciate the perseverance with which he, for three weeks, 
combated the desire of the soldiery, urged on by their officers, to withdraw 
from the heights of the Phalerum. Finding at last that it was useless to 
resist, he consented, and the embarkation took place without the loss of a 
man, and in a manner which would have done' credit to the most .regular 
army. The Turks were surprised at break of day to find that the Greek 
positions had been vacated, without the least appearance of any movement, 
and that not even a:gun was left in the entrenchments. 

■ Gen. Church then removed his head-quarters to Egina, and took imme- 
diqte measures for returning to cut off the provisions of the besieging army, 
as he liad, by a messenger dispatched ‘purposely into the citadel, informed 
' the garrison he intended to do. But this stej) was rendered unuecesstiry by 
the unexpected surrender of the fortress, although the chiefs who held it 
had a few days previously rejected, in a s)>irited manner, the proposals made 
them by the ‘Seraskier, and which C-hurch had authorised them to accept, if 
they knew they could nut'^hold out. It is to be remarked that'Admiral 
<’ekignv came, at the request of Fabvier, })urj)osely from Smyrna, to be the 
organ of the propositions of the Pasha. The Greek chiefs, immediately on 
their arrival at Kgina, accused Fabvier of treason, he retorted the charge, 
but these recriminations offered no satisfaction to those who felt that the 
loss of Athens was a serious and almost overwhelming blow to the liberties 
of Greece. 

Among those who had fallen at Athens was Notari, the chief <»f the for- 
tiess of Corinth; and the Suliots, desirous of getting a footing in the Morea, 
had been chiefly instrumental in breaking up the encampment on the Ph.'i- 
lerura, that they might hasten to seize that citadel. ‘I'he Morcots of Colo- 
cotroui’s party had aUo unitCj^ to dispossess Grivas who held the Palamide 
at Napoli, and they, on that account, were ecpially anxious to remove their 
troops from before Athens. The Sulipts found no u|>position, as they agreed 
to pay the garrison the amount of arrears due to them, and the General, 
well knowing the character of the men he had under his orders, wisely con- 
finned them in the command of the fortr.’ss, of which they had maniiged to 
gain possession. Colocotroni failed in bis attem])t on the Palamide, and a 
civil strife w'as once more kindled. It seemed as if the chiefs, despairing 
of the fate of their country, were only intent on obtaining these temporary 
commands, which would either enable them to opjjress the citizens for their 
own advantage, or raise themselves to some momentary authority, 'i'hc go¬ 
vernment, against the advice of the Genf,.‘ral, determined to remove to Napoli, 
thus placing themselves under the very guns of u fortress held by a turbulent 
and refractory soldier; and the General having settled the affair of Corinth, 
and made stipulations with the Suliots, by which th^ bound themselves to 
hold the Acrocorinth under his orders, hired vessels from the Tpsariots, and 
))repared to attack Negropont. lie removed his head-quarters to Salamis, 
and his troops were embarked for a descent on that island, which he was 
prevented from effecting liy a want of provisions and ammunition. He 
applied to the commission cliarged with the distribution of provisions sent 
from France, but Colonel lleidrele, perhaps to prevent the General's 
attempting an enterprizc in which he had himself failed, and ])erhaps still 
mure to show the.power which the meanb placed at liis disposed gave him, 
refused to support the General, and he was therefore forced to remove to 
the Isthmus of Corinth, and to wait there until he could procure means of 
effecting what he had in view fur the advantage i>f Greece. It was while 
he was encamped at Ccnchm on the Isthmus, that the General received 
orders from the Government to march upon Napoli, which had become the 
theatre of a civil contention between Grivas, who held the Palamide, and 
Fobomaras who held the lower fortress. He went there much against his 
will, pa,ssed a month in endeavouring to reconcile the two chiefs, but he 
found e.*ich of them (the Government now siding with the one, then with the 
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other) only anxious to secure his approbation fur himself and his condemna¬ 
tion of his antagonist In the meantime^ the treaty of July 6th became 
known in Greece, and the General was desirous of obtaining successes which 
might give the Greeks a title to better conditions from the Allies, and see¬ 
ing that nothing was to be gained fr jm interfering in their party quarrels, 
he withdrew once more to the Isthmus, having iii'st addressed to the Legis¬ 
lative Body a protest against tlie conduct of the three Governors, which was 
soon after echoed by the Admirals of 0e Allied Powers.. 

From the commencement of the Resolution, thq season for the gathering 
in of the currants had been the period for party strifes, eveiy one desiring 
to appropriate to himself a portion, of the rich harvest. This year those 
fatal contentions were avoided by the patience oL the General; he spent 
many days in discussing, with the various persons concerned, the proper 
rates of partitimi, and he had once more an arduous duty to prevent the 
recurrence of those disorders, which would at so momentous a time have 
occasioned serious injury to the country. • 

I’he entry of the Greek vessels into the gulf of Lepanto, and a decided 
advantage gained by their two officers, Thomas and Hastings, at Salons, 
encouraged the Greeks; and Gen. Church having concerted measures with 
Lord Cochrane, marched .as far as Vostitza, in* order to proceed to Cape 
Papa, where he intended to embark for w'estern Greece, but orders sent by 
Adrnind Codrington, and delivered by Lord Ingestrie, forced him to delay 
that enterprise. Had he h.ad sufficient men and means, he would have 
turned the battle of Navarin to advantage, but being deprived of all support, 
he was reduced to the necessity of waiting for the an-ival of ('ount Capodis- 
trias, who, it was e.vpccted, would assist his military operations. In Novem¬ 
ber 1827, the Genenil embarked with about 8l)() men for Dragamestro, on 
board the Greek steam-vessel, commanded Capt. Hastings. He gained 
some advantages there, and the Turks abandoned the counUy in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Aspro-jiotamos. With the trifling means placed at his dis¬ 
posal, he continued to gain slight successes in tlie environs of Dragomestro, 
Alacbala, &c.; and in May 1828,1^ made an attack by sea on Antitolico, the 
difficulties of which enterprise can only be conceived by those who know 
the localities, 'fhe stddiery were obliged to wade up to the middle in water 
and mud to procure their rations of bread. That attack failed from the 
blowing up of a bout containing the rockets, ami Capt. Hastings, after a 
display of the most brilliant conduct, being wounded, it was found necessary 
tt) retreat. • 

On fixing his head-ipiartcrs at Agio Sort!, the Genenil experienced so 
much annoyance from three commissaries a])puinted by C'apudistrius, and 
wliu seemed to have orders to oppose him, that he addressed a letter, from 
wiiidi the following is an extract, to the Count. The answer, from which I 
also add an extract, will best bear testimony to the services of t*lie General. 

EXTRACT or A LETTER I'llOM SIR RICHARD CIIITRCU TO COUNT CAPOD18- 
TRIAS, I'RUU AGIO SOUTI, 7tU MaY 1626. 

“ All rcste il paiait que la ('Jonunission u des pouvoirs snpfrieurs a ceiix dii 06- 
ni*ral-en-clief—que c’ost A liii ii dire qiii est nucessaire, et ce qui ne Test pas pour 
I’arnice, et qu’elle n'est eii rieii subordoiin^u an (TCii^ral.- Eiiiiii je vois qii’il est 
de moil devoir de vous prior d’lTivtiyer quclqu’un a coniiiuuider les troupes a ma 
place, car je ne me recoimais plus comme Oeneral-eu-chef, et il v a d'autres qui font 
d'ubservations semblables, d’abord en viiyant les ordres a la commission adresses ii 
Tarmee sous les ordres du <ien6ral ( luircli. Eulin j’avais pour quelque temps 
I'intentioii de deniander s’il y avail (luclque chaiigement a mon 6gard, mais j’en vois 
a ])r6sent I’inutilit^, et s’il vous jdait d’eiivoyer mon successcur je lui remettrai le 
commandemeiit imm6diatement, car je dois quelque chose a moi-miinc, et je 
pourrui tout souffrir honnis linmiliatioii iion.m6rit6e, mais en iiu me temps je vous 
declare quo ce n’est que quand je ne peux pins, qnand j 'ui bii ■jusqu'ii la derni6rc 
guutte la coupe amf-ro de pcnibles services en Or6co (pic je etde iiion poste a qui 
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vous Tondrez envoyer le prendre, et je rendrai bien vttu compte de mon administra* 
tiou et cummandement.” 

EXTRACT FROM THE ANSWER OF COUNT CAFODISTRIAS TO GEN. CHURCH. 

“ .le me r^signe sans ddcouragement a toutes les difficulti's nouvelles dont m*en- 
vironne la ^lertc qu’ Ibrahim Pachii nous eiivoie de sou camp. .Te me i^signerai 
de mome au resolutions que voudroiit prendre les Strangers distingu^s an service 
de la Urdoe. Mais vous, mon cher Gdndral, vous ne serez pas de ce nombre, et Je 
compte siir vous comme sur moi-ineme.* Les intrigants, (et ce pays n*en manque 
pas) s'efforceront de vousffaire envisager tout ce qui a dtd fait jusqu’ici par le 
Gouvernement a I’dgard des arrades comme n’ayant p«»ur but que de vous faire 
retirer de votre coinmandement. J'en app'elle ii la loyaxitd de votre nolde caractere. 
Auriez-vous une si pauv^^ opinion de moi pour me supposer capable d’un pareil 
dessein ? Je vous le repdte, je me respecte, et je vous respecte trop, pour descendre 
a ce sujet dans des details qui auro t I’air d’une apologio. • • * J’aibesoin 

de votre bras, de vos luinidres, et de tous les sentiments que vous avez vouds ii une 
nation qui s'hotiore de vous aroir conde la couduitc de ses braves.” ' 

Had these words of the (!ount been followed up by a line of conduct corre¬ 
sponding with them, the General would have had no reason to complain—but 
he was constantly thwarted; the commissaries were withdrawn to make 
room for one w'ho wed witli them in his opposition to tlie Generul’s measures, 
and whilst the Count urged him to push forward his operations as the ucte 
de posseesion" would greatly induence those who had to fix the limits, he 
withheld the contingency of troops which he had promised, and without 
which nothing could be undertaken of an important n<ature. The inliabit- 
ants joined the army, but orders were given to the ammiissaries to refuse 
rations to the new troops, although they wished for nothing besides. In 
fact, as it is not intended herp to discuss the President’s conduct, but only 
to point out the difliculties w hich Sir Richard Church had to contend with, 
1 w’ill account for them by saying, tj;»at the Count, even whilst w'riting the 
above lines, confessed to a friend, that he had no intention of leaving the 
army under the command of Gen Church ; and that this plan, which he 
follow's on all occasions, as in those of i^abvier and ]i»silanti, is rather to 
force his oificers to withdraw themselves, by exposing them to all maimer of 
annoyances, than to openly deprive them of their authority. Bnssano, who 
had served during the French war as a privateer, and had subsequently been 
the prisoner of Ali Pacha, but the vigour of whose youth had yielded "to sige 
and misfortune, was chosen to command the flotilla w'hich was to co-operate 
with the General in the attack *011 Prrfl'esa. The incapacity of tliat officer 
rendered the success less important than it might have been, but the small 
vessels commanded by Hydriot officers penetrated into the gulf of Arta, in 
spite of the fire from the batteries. Of the few troops which the General 
had under his orders, Gen. Dentzel, tlie chief of Sir Richard’s staff, insti¬ 
gated by the hope held out to him of succeeding to the chief command, with¬ 
drew a large portion, but in spite of all opposition, the General, with sur¬ 
prising patience and perseverance, by sharing willingly in the many privii- 
tions which his officers and soldiers had to submit to, and still more by the 
aflability and kindness which particularly distinguish him in his intercourse 
even with the lowest man of the army, jcontrived to induce them to march 
against Vonitza—he himself was the first man who entered the town, in 
spite of the fire from the fortress, and the inhabitants and soldiery having 
capitulated, were safely conducted to Prevesa. At Coronisi he withstood 
the attack led on by the Scraskier in person, and before May 1829, he found 
himself in possession of all the southern line of the Gulf of Arta, and having 
encamped at JMairmoros, he fortified those difficult passes, rendering it im¬ 
possible for the Turks at Lepanto, Missolonghi, and Anatolico, to procure 
any supplies or assistance from Joannina. AVhilst he held those positions, 
he had frequent invitations from the Turks of Arta to come and receive the 
surrender of that fortress and town, but they added that, to keep up appear- 
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ances, the number of troops he had to lead there should exceed their own. 
Indeed, many Turkish proprietors began to sell their land, houses and gar¬ 
dens ; but the General in vain applied for means to allow him to take advan¬ 
tage of this favourable circumstance. Count Agostino Capodistrias was 
sent by his brother the President to receive the submission of Lepanto and 
Missolonghi, when the measures taken by Gen. Church had reduced them to 
the last extremity. This was so glaring an injustice to the army of Western 
Greece, that the General, seeing at the same time that he had accomplished 
the great aim of establisliihg a reasoitable frontier, determined to proceed 
to Aigina for the purpose of personally representing to the President the 
wants of the army, and the necessity of doing justice to their arduous ex¬ 
ertions. No compliments were wanting on the ])art of the Count j but busi¬ 
ness was put off under different pretexts ; and when at last an audience was 
obtained, the observations of the General were listened to with a coolness 
amounting to perfect indifference, and the interview ended by Sir Kichard’s 
reproaching the Count with duplicity and disloyalty, and announcing to him 
his intention of laying before the National As&bmbly, from which they had 
both received their respecti^ authorities, an account of his actions, and of 
his motives for abandoning the command of the armies of Greece. Packed 
and composed as that corrupt body was, it could not be expected that they 
would listen to a frank and loyal address, havidg for its object to impugn 
the conduct of the Provisional head of the fJovernment. The address was 
referred to a committee, which pronounced it inadmissible, yet it was in 
part read, and then thrown out by the clamours of men, who were either 
blinded by personal interest, or terrified by the lustre of the bayonets which 
glittered on all sides of tliis National Congress. The address has already 
been at full length before the public; it stated the services of the military, 
and demanded rewards for them—gave a brief and modest comparison of the 
state of Greece at the time the General accejited tlie command, and when 
he divested himself of it; and it eijdcd by the General's'giving in his re¬ 
signation, ami accounting for that step by the iini)ossibiiity of his uniting to 
forward, or tacitly harmonizing in the plans of the Provisicmal Government. 
His resignation was accepted, for Count Capodistrias completely ruled the 
measures of that assembly, and he retired to await at iEgina a change in the 
affairs of Greece. 

The circumscribed limits assigned to the new state, once more called upon 
him to show that attachment to the liberties of a country, for which he had 
suffered so much and so long, and from which the indignities which the 
Government had offered him, could not force him to withdraw himself, un¬ 
til he saw the object for which he h.ad made so many sacrifices, her inde- 

E endence, securely established. The candid and soldicr-like feelings exhi- 
ited in the few observations which he has drawp up relative to the boun¬ 
daries of the new State, evince a knowledge of all that belongs to the 
subject, and sentiments of the most noble nature. He exulted in the ap¬ 
pointment of Prince Leopold to the new throne, because he knew, in com¬ 
mon with all those who are really accpiainted with the state of the country, 
how advantageous the change would be to Greece, how honourable to the 
Prince himself, and he has shared in the disa])])ointmcnt which the Prince’s 
resignation excited :imong all ranks of persons in that country. 

Gen. Church still repiains in Greece, desjiising the j>otty annoyances which 
he occasion^ly meets and only awaiting a new order of things, either 
to again enlist in her servuMJ, or to return tt> a home from which his long 
absence best shows his devotion to the cause he has csj[ioused. 

1 shall conclude by remarking, that Gen. Church’s exertions have had no 
remuneration for their object. His rank in Europe had already been supe¬ 
rior to that which he filled in Greece—his services have been unpaid—and 
the large advances which he has made have not been as yet returned to him. 

G. L. 
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GEN. KELLBRMAN'S CHARGE OF CAVALRY AT MARENGO. 

In those eventful pages which record the military deeds of Quuna* 
parte, there is hardly any name more frequently occurring than that of 
Kellerman. A child of the Republic, he rapidly fought his way to ad* 
vancement, and his early reputation as a cdvalry ofiicer, placed him 
almost from the commencement of the campaigns in Italy, at the head 
of a brigade. In this command it wa§ that he earned his never-fading 
laurels of Marengo, by.the charge which decided the fate of that long 
and bloody conflict. From that time until the battle of Waterloo, we 
scarcely And a single action of importance without mention of Keller¬ 
man at the head of either a brigade or a division of heavy cavalry. 
That so many of his contemporaries and even several of his juniors 
should have risen to the rank of Marshal during the wars of the 
empire, while he, though always employed, was never suffered to rise 
beyond the rank of a gei\eral of division, must seem strange to those 
unacquainted with *the true cause. Ilis talents in the field are sufli- 
ciently attested by his many gallant and successful exploits. Though 
ii cavalry general, corps of infantry were often placed under his orders^ 
and his being appointed one of the commissioners in such a transaction 
as the celebrated Convention of Cintra, shows the confidence placed by 
his comrades in arms in his abilities of negociation. Still Kellerman 
was not allowed to rise, and ^although the follo^ving narrative will go 
far towards accounting for the reasons, it may be well to observe, that 
Buona])arte's personal dislike to him was notorious among the higher 
ranks of the French army, and was supposed to originate not more in 
an original jealousy upon the particulac point in question, than in re¬ 
sentment at the temerity of TCellerman, Avho made no scruple at all 
times of attributing his want of favour to his own determined refusal 
to part with any of his first credit, and to his resolutely maintaining his 
claim to a large share of the success of Marengo. But as if this dis¬ 
tinguished officer had not endured epough injustice at the hands of 
Napoleon, an artful attempt has been made by Gen. Savary (Due de 
Rovigo) in his published Memoirs, not only to refuse the merit of the 
famous charge of IVIarengo to Gen. Kellerman, but to arrogate it to 
himself by the assertion, that he, who was then the First Consul’s Aide- 
de-Camp, had recommended the charge, happening to be at the time 
with the cavalry. Indignant at so base an endeavour to hand down 
the invidious distinctions of Napoleon even to posterity, Gen. Keller¬ 
man published a short, clear, and spirited narrative of his personal 
share in the victory of Marengo, and it is from that pamphlet, farther 
illustrated by several explanator)'^ observations since made by the 
General, that the following account has been out. 

^ It may be well to recall to the recollection%? the reader the move¬ 
ments which immediately preceded the battle of Marengo. Gen. 
Melas, the Austrian Commander-in-Chief, had, after the operations 
which ended in the surrender of Genoa, retired upon Turin, where he 
stationed his head-quarters, in the anticipation that Buonaparte, who 
was at Ivrea, would either advance upon Turin, or attempt to prevent 
the fall of Genoa. But he was deceived in his suppositions; for the 
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object of Buoxiaparte being to get possession of Milan, and there to 
meet a de^acbiiient of 20,000 men on their march from Gren. Morean’s 
army in Germany to join him, he broke up from Ivrea, and making a 
feint of attempting to pass the Po at Chivasso, by which he confirmed 
Melas in his error, he crossed the Scsia and Tesino, although slightly 
opposed at the passage of the latter by a detachment of Austrian 
cavalry, and effected his ,entry into Milan without farther obstacle. 
Having accomplished this, he turned his thoughts anxiously to the re¬ 
lief of Genoa, and with this view, putting his columns again in motion 
and forcing his passage across the Po, he attacked the village of Monte¬ 
bello, which was Occupied by the Austrian corps*of Gen. Utt, who was 
returning from the capture of Genoa, to form a junction with Melas in 
the direction of Alexandria. 

The Rattle of Montebello added fresh lau];els to the French arms, 
and it was from the prisongrs of Gen. Ott’s defeated army, that Buo¬ 
naparte first learned the surrender of Genoa; and fixing his head¬ 
quarters for three days at Stradella, immediately dispatched orders to 
Suchet to effect the passage of the Col di Cadibona, ^nd so place him¬ 
self in the rear of Melas’s army, in hopes that the latter would advance 
and give him battle in his present position, in order to force his way 
to Mantua. Melas moved his head-quarters to Alexandria, as had been 
expected, but advanced no farther; and the First Consul, becoming 
uneasy lest he should altogether escape him by marching off to his 
left, and opening his communications with Austria by the seizure of 
Milan, or by moving to his right, and attadking and overwhelming the 
very unequal force under Suchet, advanced on the 12th to Voghera, 
and next day to St. Juliano, a village situated in the great plain of 
Marengo, about half-way between Alexandria and Tortona. Discover¬ 
ing no signs of the Austrians, tile advanced guard pushed forward to 
the village of Marengo, and there found only a small post of the 
enemy, who immediately retired upon Alexandria with very little op- 
p(»sitiun. This confirmed the apprehensions of the First Consul as to 
JMelus endeavouring to evade an action with him; and judging, from 
various circumstances, that he was probably moving off to overwhelm 
Suchet, he detached Desaix to the assistance of the latter, and also to 
observe the communication with Genoa. It was owing to this circum¬ 
stance that Desaix, though messengers were sent to recall him in all 
haste as soon as the truth became known, was only able by great ex¬ 
ertions to bring his troops into action after the battle of Marengo had 
lasted several hours, being full half a day’s march to the southward at 
the time he received orders to retrace his steps. 

Buonaparte had been entirely mistaken in supposing that Gen. 
Melas was desirous of avoiding ^a general action; on the contrary, he 
had resolved, after taki^ the opinions of a council of war, on attack¬ 
ing the Frencli upon t.}l)r]dains of Marengo, where the nature of the 
ground gave him every reason to expect great advantages from the ex¬ 
cellence and numerical strength of his cavalry. He actively employed 
the evening of the 13th of June in assembling his army under the walls 
of Alexandria, where they passed the night, separated from the intend¬ 
ed field of battle by the' little river Bormida, over which they threw 
three military bridges before daybreak, by which to debouch upon the 
plain and commence their attack. Buona])arte, on the other hand, was 
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not idle, and aware of the great superiority of the Austrians in print of 
numbers, made every possible disposition, as soon as he discovered Me- 
las’s real designs, for preventing the Austrians, as long as possible, from 
crossing the river into the plain, in hopes that he should by this means 
give time for the return of Desaix, which would enable him to cq)e with 
^s experienced adversary upon less unequal terms. 

At six o’clock in the morning of June 14th, 1800, Gen. Melas’s in¬ 
tentions of a general a,^ack upon the army of the French Republic 
were announced by the cannon of Alexandria. The corps of Lieut.- 
Glen. Victor was in position in front of Marengo ; that of Gen. Lannes 
on his right. These ti/o corps together amounted to about 18,000 men, 
which, with the Consular Guard, were all the force which Napoleon 
had at his disposal on the spot where so important a crisis was ap¬ 
proaching. Desaix was near Novi, several miles south of IVIarengo, 
at the time he received his recall. At the commencement of the can¬ 
nonade, Gen. Kellerman, with his brigade of cavalry, was directed to 
act under the orders of Lieut.-Gen. Victor, who, by well-concerted and 
extraordinary effoi;ts, was preventing the enemy from effecting his ob¬ 
ject of debouching and deploying on the plain, lie contrived, not¬ 
withstanding vast inferiority of numbers, to keep them in check during 
the whole morning, and by the imposing attitude which he maintained, 
and by means of several charges of cavalry, led by Generals Champaux 
and Kellerman, he repeatedly succeeded in driving back the Austrians 
upon the marshes of the Bormida. Towards eleven o’clock in the fore¬ 
noon, the fre of the Austrians slackened ; they ceased their attempts 
at advancing, <and the action seemed at a stand. This state of inac¬ 
tivity caused some astonishment in ’the French army: it was occasioned 
(as afterwards appeared) by a general movement of the Austrians to¬ 
wards their centre, in order to the edneentration of their whole force, 
preparatory to a vigorous effort for debouching into the plain. TJie 
French cavalry took advantage -of this temporary cessation of hostili¬ 
ties to relieve their tired horses by dismounting. 

At one o'clock the Austrians resumed the offensive, and a large body 
of their cavalry was seen emerging from the woods of the Bormida. 
Gen. Kellerman quickly ordered his brigade to remount, and perceiv¬ 
ing the enemy taking the direction of the village of Marengo, he also 
moved towards it. On arriving at the village, he found Gen. Gar- 
danne, whdse brigade was there posted, -and warning him of the im¬ 
pending attack, recommended his making instant preparation for repel¬ 
ling it, but received in reply the discouraging information that the 
whole of the ammunition, both of the infantry and artillery under Gen. 
Gardanne’s command, was expended. Under these difficult circum¬ 
stances, without the means of arresting the progress of the enemy, or 
even of checking the advance of his cavalry, it was deemed unavoid¬ 
able to commence a retreat, in order, if pos#^!^, to place the infantry 
under cover of some vines a short distance in the rear. Whilst Gen. 
Gardanne proceeded to effect this movement, the enemy’s cavalry, 
watching their opportunity, made a sudden and furious charge, which 
^rew the 8th Dragoons, employed in covering the retreat, into com¬ 
plete disorder. Gen. Kellerman, who was with his second line formed 
in reserve, inst^tly charged the enemy’s successful squadrons in his 
turn, and with %ich effect, that they were forced to seek protection 
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l^hind the fire of their infantry by a precipitate flight. This moment¬ 
ary adrantage* gave more time to Gen. Gardanne to withdraw his 
tromSf a movement which was becoming every instant more critical. 

The Austrian infantry, in heavy and formidable masses, which had 
been collecting towards the centre, was now pressing on, while the 
greater part of their cavalry was drawing off to a considerable distance 
on the right towards Noyi, in order, as was supposed, to leave the 
ground clear for the_ advance of the attacking columns. Nothing 
could be more ill-advised than this movement on the part of the Aus¬ 
trian cavalry, and, in fact, it proved the eventual cause of their losing 
all the advantages which their infantry had hitherto gained. Their 
numbers, which amounted to nearly 10,000 men, appeared almost suf¬ 
ficient, as they spread their numerous squadrons across the plain, to 
have s^ept the whole of the French army before them. It must be 
confessed that the Austriaiuinfantry were advancing in the full tide of 
success, and that their meeting with a reverse seemed at the time most 
improbable ; but for the cavalry to move off to so great a distance from 
a rash confidence in the promising aspect df affai<;s, was an error of 
judgment for which it is hardly possible to find an excuse. 

^i^n. Kellermau, with the harassed remnant of his brigade, which 
havihg been almost constantly engaged since daybreak, had suffered 
maintained his post in front of Marengo as long as possible, 
in order to cover Gen. Gardanne's retreat, and to gain time. At length 
he was compelled by the enemy’s advancing fire of cannon and mus- 
ktetry to fall back, and followed only b/thc Austrian infantry, their 
catalry having so unadvisedly quitted this part of the field, succeeded 
in crossing the plain to the rear wi^iont the least disorder, though with 
no more encouraging circumstance than the distant sight of the French 
battalions behind him in full re\reat, and part of Gen. Mounier's divi¬ 
sion, which still seemed resolved, though now abandoned by the rest of 
the army, to keep its ground at Castel Ccriolo, a post on the right of 
the original position of the French. 

It was near five o’clock in the evening before the French cavalry 
obtained a short respite from their fatigues by gaining the village of 
St. Juliano, two leagues in rear of the original field of battle; they 
there found Gen. Boudet’s division of infantry (part of Gen. Desaix's 
corps) formed in line near the village, and on the south side of the 
Tortona road, having been hastily recalled, as before ktated, from 
Novi to support the retreating troops. It was at St. Juliano that 
Colonel Savary came to Gen. Kellerman, and delivered to him from the 
First Consul, whose aide-de-camp he then Avas, an order to march on 
the right flank of Gen. Desaix’s corps, and to support him in the fresh 
conflict that was about to take^place. This was the only communica¬ 
tion that Gen. Kellerman received from the aide-dc-camp Savary that 
day, who returned to the First Consul immediately he had delivered 
his message.* 

The whole of the French infantry now about to reassume the 
offensive did not amount to more than 4000 men, being by no means 

* This fact is particularly dwelt upon in refutation of the illiberal attempt of 
Ocn. Savary, in his Aleinoirs, to claim for himself the merit of having advised the 
charge in question while communicating the oi'ders of the,first Consul to Gen. 
Kellerman at this moment. 
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the whole of Gen. Desaix's corps, bat only Boudet’s diyisioii, at thd 
head of which Desaix had placed himself; almost all the remainder of 
the army had been so scattered by the desperate fighting, which had 
continued with little cessation since daybreak, that it was impossible 
, to say what had become of most of the troops. In some accounts pub** 
lished of the action, it was asserted that there was a change of front 
about this period of the day, but this was, altogether erroneous, for 
from the dispersed stat^ of the army there was no longer the material 
for executing such a manceuvre. Desaix's corps was, in fact, be¬ 
come the last resource of the French army, exclusive of about 500 
eavalry collected from'three or four broken regiments. 

It was at the head of this small force that the brave Desaix, by 
order of Napoleon, was to advance against a victorious army of full 
20,000 infantry, coming on flushed with success over an extensive 
plain with no obstacle to impede their march. With dauntless resolu¬ 
tion he placed himself in front of his men and commenced his advance 
from St Jaliano: the enemy’s leading skirmishers were soon driven 
back on the villagp of Cassino-Grosso. As the French column moved 
along the main road, Gen. Kellerman led his cavi^lry forward through 
some vineyards on the right, being partly concealed by open groves of 
mulberry trees; at the same time he kept a watchful eye towards the 
road, and waited in anxious expectation for the approaching colliinba of 
Desaix’s main body with the enemy’s column. 

At Cassino-Grosso the Austrian skirmishers had fallen in upon their 
supports, and here it was 'that the small but determined band of 
Desaix came full upon the Hungarian Grenadiers, who led the dd- 
vance of the Austrians. The 0th light infantry, deploying into line 
upon the march, sustained the flrst shock of the onset, and over¬ 
whelmed by the weight of the opposing mass, wavered for a few 
instants under the tremendous fire of their opponents, and then falling 
into disorder suddenly gave way and retired in confusion, sweeping 
away with it the rest of the line. It was at this moment (as it is 
supposed) that Desaix was killed by a musket shot through the head 
in attempting to rally his troops.* The Hungarian Grenaaiers, carried 
away by the impulse of success, and rushing forward without pausing 
to reload their muskets, heedlessly followed their flying enemy, leaving 
altogether unperceived and unnoticed upon their flank the cavalry of 
Gen. Kellerman, which, as wc have before explained, was partially 
concealed by a sort of open orchard of mulberry trees. Instantly 
Kellerman saw his advantage; the moments were too precious to be 
lost in the usual preparations for attack; to wheel by divisions to the 
left, and penetrating with his narrow column through the trees, to fall 
like lightning upon the flank of the Hungarian column, dividing it in 
two and scattering it in confusion over the plain, was the work of less 
time than has been taken in describing this extraordinary exploit. 

* A fiourishliig dying speech, about not having done enough for the page of 
history, was, hy some subsequent accounts published of tliis battle, put into the 
mouth of Desaix after he had received his death wound. It is for ^ose who have 
been actors in such scenes to judge whether a true soldier like him was must likely 
to die, in so very critical a moment, with a fine oratorical address upon his lips, or 
with some short and^ecisivc commands tending to repair the desperate state of dis¬ 
order of those uroutffhim. 
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Tlie grenadiers, thus taken by surprise by an unseen enemy, whose 
numlM>rs were magnified in' their eyes by the fury of the assault, did 
not even attempt to rally, and their overthrow was rendered irretrievable 
by the want of all command, the Lieutenant of the leading division of 
the dragoons having, in the moment of onset, singled out Gen. Zach, 
the Austrian commandant, seized him by the waist, and thrown himself 
with him to the ground. .No less, than 6000 men, under the influence 
of sudden cmiaternation, threw down their arms and surrendered pri¬ 
soners of war, and the panic being rapidly spread to the rear, the whole 
Austrian armv gave way and retii;ed in confusion. It happened for¬ 
tunately for the French, that Gen. Melas, the Commander-in-chief of 
the Austrians, an excellent and experienced old officer, but worn out 
with age and long service, after putting his heavy columns in motion, 
and having ^^seen them advance without, as it then seemed, the remotest 
probabilfty of their being even partially chocked in their victorious career, 
had considered the battle aST gained, and had gone back to Alexandria, 
leaving directions for following up that victory, which he so confidently 
anticipated, to Gen. Zach, the chief of his statf, and in fact the leading 
person at head quarters. This officer having been seized and captured, 
as we have before seen, at the moment of the overthrow of the Hun¬ 
garian column, the Austrian army were absolutely left without any 
one to circulate the necessary directions fur restoring order, and rally¬ 
ing them on some position in their rear. Nearly an hour elapsed 
before Gen. Kellerman could collect about two battalions and a very 
small body of horse, including the Consular Guard, with which to 
follow the Austrians at a suflicient distance to keep up J;heir disorder, 
without discovering to them the weakness of his own pursuing force. 
All succeeded to the fullest extent of his wishes, and the enemy fell 
back upon Alexandria in a cond'l^ion of the most absolute defeat. 

Such is the relation of the circumstances attending the celebrated 
charge of Gen. Kellerman; but will it be believed, that the First 
Consul, who was by that brilliant action saved from a reverse which 
never could have been recovered, (because the Austrians were actually 
nearer the French frontier than his own army,) will it be believed 
that, from a feeling of jealousy, lie received Gen. Kellerman at bis 
head-quarters in the evening with coldness and reserve, and paid him 
no farther compliment than -—avcz fait une assez bonne charge 9” 

Of the real value of this ussez bonne charge can there, be greater 
proof than the known facts, that on the day after the battle the French 
army could only muster 6000 men of all arms, that Gen. IVlelas, little 
knowing the weakness of this wreck of his opponents, immediately 
entered into a capitulation, and that in the course of a few days nearly 
60,000 Austrians, under the provisions of that capitulation, were 
escorted by detachments througli the French lines to take up their 
prescribed boundary behind the river l^lincio. 

It must not be supposed from the narration, of which we now draw 
to the close, that Gen. Kellerman ever attempted to detract from the 
merit of his companion in arms, the^ gallant Desaix^r on the contrary, 
Kellerman has ever been the foremost to declare, that his prompt 
arrival, his bold advance against the victorious enemy, and his daunt¬ 
less efforts to stem the overwhelming rush of their attack, in which 
attempt he met his glorious death, fully deserved th|^rateful tears of 
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his country and the honour and respect with which every true French-' 
man must ever dwell on the memory of the brave Dasaix. On the 
other hand> if ever there was a man who would have done the like 
justice to the efforts of Gen. Kellerman it was this same Desaix; but 
it better suited the views of the First Consul to share the glory of his 
success at Marengo with the dead than with the living warrior. The 
services of Kellerman, though constantly afterwards required and em¬ 
ployed in above sixty battles and in negotiations or no small im¬ 
portance (witness that of Ciiitra) were kept in the shade, while the 
name of Desaix was set up as the, idol of the military enthusiasm 
of Franco. 


SERVICE AFLOAT DURING THE LATE WAR.* 

IIEINO THE PEHSOeTAt. VAUUATIVE OP A KAVAL OPPlCEll. 

Life on board ship haq been defined by Dr. Johnson as no better 
than " imprisonment with the chance of drowning but, however 
this may apply to particular cases, a little practical experience, or, 
as Jack would .say, a short spell on board a man-of-war to finish his 
education, woidd have shown the numerous exceptions to this rule, 
and obliged the cynical moralist to qualify his sweeping assertion by 
admissions less derogatory to nautical existence. With all its desa- 
grfemens, there is not only much that is agreeable, but for the young 
and enterprising it possesses charms of a nature that those only who 
have essayed them can a})preciate. ^ho that has ranged the track¬ 
less paths of ocean in some crack cruising frigate, the mind bent on 
actions of high emprise, cracking on in pursuit of an enemy, or 
with the objects or conclusion of a cruize or voyage before him, but 
has felt— 

The exulting sense, the pulse’s maddening play ?" 

And who but has found there an enviable home, in which the re¬ 
straints of c;j||^ a Spartan discipline are tempered by moderation 
and ®(^onabIe indulgence, and with messmates among whom a 
fraternal unanimity prevails ? To all but the imbecile, habit soon 
renders tolerable the most trying of those physical inconveniences 
incident to the struggle with the elements ; and in the ever renewed 
excitement of its vicissitudes and endless novelties, the elasticity of 
youth forgets, or defies its perils and hardships. 

Besides which, as the old song has it. 

If we Ve perils at sea boys we've pleasure on shore.” 

What class of men cling more pertinaciously to their profession than 
the hardy sailor, whose whole life at sea is a continueil struggle with 
danger and privation ? On the other hand, looking only to its ex¬ 
ceptions,—as in the case of many an unfortunate wight, without 


* .Continued from page 823, Pai-t II. for 1830. 
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patron or borough interest, toiling hopelessly on to the end of the 
chapter,—it is* doubtlessly an uphill, an iron service; still more it is 
so when some vain man— 

“ Clothed with a little brief authority. 

Plays his fantastic tricks before high Heaven,” 

and makes not only ''the angels weep,” but all under him groan 
beneath his tyrannous sway. It is then the sin^ilitude of " hell afloat” 
conveys but an imperfect idea of " life at sea." When discord pre¬ 
vails among a ship’s company, cr among the individuals of a mess, 
it is much the same. Our mativais sujel —like* the diseased animal 
of a flock contaminating the whole—will set the little community in 
confusion. In such a state of things adieu to peace or comfort; it is 
then we^ become truly sensible of the mis,^rie8 of shipboard, and 
become sick of the sea, a malady as little to be endured as that 
scourge of lubbers the sea sickness. In vain would we avoid the 
hated objects of our aversion: there are no back ways, no means of 
seclusion to afford a respite to the irritated *feelings, hourly fed and 
reanimated by collision—no time to compose or heal the wounded 
spirit. In the army, where feuds are engendered, and discord pre¬ 
vails amongst individuals, this opportunity may always more or less 
be found. Amid the amusements of a garrison or town the angry 
feelings subside; time is allow'cd for the heated and morbid fancy 
to cool, and the interval, however short, is capable of allaying the 
mental storm and bringing back union and peace. But in a ship it 
is not so—as, unluckily, our new vessel sufficiently proved. 

There are beings in the world wlio exist but in the storm; whose 
" breath is agitationto whom harmony is discord, and discord 
music, whose turbulent spirits ?*equire constant excitement. Such 

was P-, one of my new messmates. Like those noxious animals 

of the reptile genus, the brilliant hues of whose varigated skins 
indicate nought t>f the venom that lurks beneath, an agreeable ex¬ 
terior and pleasing address conceal the most dangerous qualities. 
A temper naturally irascible and violent, was totally unredeemed 
by any virtue of disposition, and a mind uncultivated by education, 
afforded neither the will nor the pow’er to control hereditary 
vices of his nature. This was so apparent that among even his 
friends his wilfulncss, his dissolute habits and licentious’conversa¬ 
tion, had acquired few him the sobriquet of Billy Hell Flames 
—a distinction which, with corresponding consistency, he used 
to boast of. He was illiterate in the extreme, and deficient in 
all those superior branches of professional knowledge necessary for 
an officer—(for he Avould have found some difficulty in solving the 
most simple problem in navigation,)—but, being an active bustling 
young man, with a good stuck of modest assurance, backed by a 
redundancy of those flowers of rhetoric so much in vogue in tlie 
purlieus of the Seven Dials, he contrived to pass for a tolerably smart 
executive officer. 

Our Captain, T— was one of these fortunate youths who are 
born " witli a silver spoon in their mouths," or, as Jack says, " come 
in at the cabin-windows instead of the hawse ho^s.” He was a 
weak though not naturally a badly disposed man'; and whether 
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from a similanty in certain points of character, or from the ready 
access iirhich at all times he had to the cabin, P-—— contrived to 
obtain so complete an ascendancy over the Captain, that, in fact, he 
might be said to possess the real rule on board, the other having the 
nominal rule only. That this influence should not be weakened or 
divided by too good an understanding between the former and his 
officers, every opportunity was taken of pqisoning his ear by sinister 
reports and complaints; for P-was not the bold and magna¬ 

nimous enemy who, scorning to take an undue advantage, generously 
gives note of preparation for the stroke, but the insidious worker of 
mischief, whose bloMls, aimed in the dark, are difficult to parry. In 
this manner the harmony, which makes obedience a pleasure as well 
as a duty, and which for the prompt and effectual execution of the 
service essential in a Icing’s ship should always subsist between 
superiors and subordinates, was soon suspended, and finally gave 
way to so complete an estrangement, that all communication, except 
on service, formally ceased between the gun-room and cabin. Not 
long after getting to sea the officers came to the resolution, in conse¬ 
quence of their unworthy treatment, to decline dining in the latter, 
and which was successively carried into effect the same day. This 
schism led to a more hostile bearing and to aggressions more open 
and avowed. P ■■ ■ in particular, having long since been cut by 
the vote of the mess, with all the energy of a vindictive spirit thirst¬ 
ing for revenge, and uncontrolled by any law save that of expe¬ 
diency, availed himself o'f the thousand and one means which 
the routine of duty presents for^ annoyance, and when this led to 
a remonstrance from the persecuted jmrty, it was answered by an 
arrest. In the army, the public c;^e, and the facilities of appeal 
against oppression, operate as a wholesome check to that undue in¬ 
clination to the abuse of authority to which humanity is more or 
less prone. But in cruising, isolated ships on remote stations, 
tlie rare opportunities for this, and the very nature of the service, 
present but too many tempting occasions to transgress the bounds 
of moderation. • * 

The following are instances;—An officer of the mess, who was 
suspended from duty for some trifling cause, whilst in the capstan- 
house in the dock-yard at English Harbour, having left his cabin to 

join the mess dinner-table at the usual hour, P-ordered the 

sentry instantly to run him through with his bayonet; and when 
the poor fellow hesitated to strike, the order was repeated, with 
. heavy threats of punishment if he refused to obey. That the officer 
was indebted solely to the forbearance of this good-hearted marine, 
was proved not long after, when P—;— with his own hand inflicted 
so severe a wound with a similar weapon on one of the crew for not 
moving with sufficient o^erity when ordered on some duty, that for 
a considerable time his recovery was doubtful. On another occa¬ 
sion, while lying within hail of the watering-place at St. L——the 
commissioned officer in charge of the party on shore having delayed 
to send the boat off as soon as desired, a musket was discharged 
among the party, the ball of which striking the ground at the feet of 
the officer, was picked up and brought on board; and when he re¬ 
monstrated against such an outrage, he was suspended from duty. 
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But, it will be asked, is there no redress for these outrages ? I have 
already shown that this was uncertain; moreover, it was well under¬ 
stood that an appeal to the judgment of a court-martial, under any 
circumstances against a superior, besides the result being doubtful, 
is no recommendation to the powers that be, and as we were all 
acting officers, it was thought more prudent to 

** Bear with those ills w’e have. 

Than fly to others that we know not of.” 

It might have been imagined that propensities so sanguinary 
might have found full scope for indulgence in tl5e ordinary course of 
service against the enemies of his country; but those know very 
little of human nature who suppose that courage has any place 
among the qualities of a mind so constructed.. 

Extensive alterations, whi^li were essential to our equipment as a 
British man-of-war, (French vessels diflering widely, particularly in 
their interior arrangements from our own,) detained us two or three 
months i||i English Harbour. When at lengtfi these were completed, 
we were very glad to exchange the stagnant vapours of this insa¬ 
lubrious place for the pure and healthy ocean breeze. This, indeed, 
had now become absolutely necessary, as disease had already crept 
in among the crew; three or four men having already been carried 
off by fever. 

On the 19th of January, the problem so interesting in a new ship 
on a first cruise, her sailing qualities, was’solved to our satisfaction, 
in the chase and capture of the f/jst-sailing French privateer. La 
Surveillant: this vessel was perfectly new, and what might seem an 
odd coincidence, was also making her first essay, having quitted 
the port of Point Petre in which' she was built, for the first and last 
time, but a few hours previous to our falling in with her. 

During the same month another satisfactory trial, in the chase 
and ca])ture of the French lugger. La Bonne Mere, from Martinico 
to Bourdeaux, laden with coft'ce, tended still farther to confirm this 
favourable token of our new vessel's fleetness ; while her admirable 
qualities as an efficient sea-going craft, fully bore out the claim to 
superiority of French naval architecture, at least in the mould and 
construction of vessels of this class. Althougli measuring ^between 
eighty and ninety tons less than our own largest class of brig sloops, 
with a greater height between decks, we stowed with case fifteen 
tons more water than these, besides, a proportionately greater quan¬ 
tity of provisions, stores, &c. 

Our station lay between Saba and St. Kitt’s. On the 8th of Fe¬ 
bruary, wdth the K-, a small ten-gun brig in company, wdiile 

cruising off the latter island, that and the high land of INlount JMis- 
sery being just perceptible to the northward*, about 3 p.»r. a large 
ship was reported in the north-east, standing under all sail before 
the wind to the westward. The two vessels having made sail, 
nearly close hauled on the starboard tack in pursuit, before sun¬ 
set had approached her sufficiently to ascertain her to be an enemy’s 
first-class frigate; and as the Junon, the only ship of this descrip¬ 
tion in these seas, blockaded in Basse Terre Roads by the Latona, 
had, we knew, been long waiting a favourable opportunity to slip 
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out, we readily conjectured this was her. Between seven and eight 
p.M. the stranger having rounded Saba, hauled to the northward, 
so that our respective lines of course, (hitherto forming nearly a 
right angle,) had now brought us within five or six miles of her, 
and in her wake; and by ten o’clock the Superieur, from having 
thrown the greater part of her guns overboard in a gale, a few days 
previous, which gave her the advantage in^sailing, had reached within 
gun-shot. Although''this was our relative situation during the re¬ 
mainder of the night, the latter brig sometimes even nearer, and 
from time to time throwing up rockets, and making night signals to 
draw the attention of any of our cruisers that might be in the vici¬ 
nity, the enemy's ship, intent only on making the best of her way, 
took no notice of the annoyance. A little after daybreak, however, 
the following morning, seeing the coast clear, she oncer or twice 
rounded to, and fired an ineffectual broadside. From this time, 
either by the .sea-breeze freshening, or by the trimming and pressing 
on of sail of the chase, *we found ourselves dropping astern; but our 
consort was still able to retain her position and distance. About 
noon, a strange ship was dfstried from tlie mast-head in the south¬ 
east quarter untler a press of sail. This turned out to be, as we had 
conjectured, the Latona, which during a momentary suspension of 
her surveillance, liad missed her charge from Basse Terre Hoads, 
and was now in search, of the fugitive. Having tacked and com¬ 
municated by sigpal tlie route of the latter, we once more joined in 
the chase to the northward. By this time, about one r.M. on the 
9th, the enemy’s frigate, many leagues distant to tlie northward, had 
cleared tlie Sombrero Passage, and was once more in the open sea, 
with every chance of escape. Thk advantage she retained until the 

Khh, the little K-sticking close to her heels, and dogging her 

wdth a pertinacity highly crediUible to her commander. About 
noon, however, on this day, her course was interce])ted by the 
Horatio frigate, one of the Halifax cruiscr.s, and the Driver sloop- 
of-war. Thus beset on all sidef, as there was now no avoiding an 
action, the enemy in gallant style closed with the former, and in a 
sliarply contested action,—in which he evinced a skill and determi¬ 
nation worthy a more fortunate issue,—^by directing his fire, accord¬ 
ing to the French tactic, at the rigging and masts of his opponents, 
he soon effectually succeeded in tii.sabling the Horatio. But the 
other vessels were now at hand, and about three p.m. the Latona 
having ranged alongside, she struck. Never did vessel, against 
such overwhelming odds, support more nobly the honour of her 
national flag ; and it was not until she had no longer a mast stand¬ 
ing, and one hundred and thirty of her crew were killed and 
wounded, that thi^ reluctantly lowered. The Horatio, which 
bore the brunt t)f tho action, and on board of which the slaughter 
was proportionately great, as well as the Latona, wliich suffered but 
little, also did their duty. The same zeal was not so conspicuous in^ 
the Driver, which did not apparently close with tlie alacrity which 
might have been expected. The prize which, from being laden 
with coffee was a valuable one, having undergone a refit at H:il)j*ax, 
was subsequently recommissioned as a British man-of-war; and 
what was somewhat singular, not long after, having fallen in with 
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an enemy’s squadron, she sustained a similar encounter against the 
same odds, which ended with the same effusion of blood, and the 
resumption of those colours which she had recently so unwillingly 
resigned. 

In the month of May following, in company with the Heureux 
sloop-of-war, our station having bcepi exchanged for the coast of 
Gu^aloupe, the different* bays and toirbours which sheltered the 
enemy's coasting and other trade became the pVincipal object of our 
attention and enterprixcs. At the beginning of the month, off the 
north-west point of Grande Terre, perceiving, a vessel at anchor 
near the little town of Port Louis, situated near the apex of the an¬ 
gle formed by the we.stern shore of Grande Terre and the north end 
of Guadaloup*^, an attack was determined on. At daylight the fol¬ 
lowing morning, the two vessels having stodd in for the anchorage, 
and taken a position witMn pistol-shot of the town, opposite a 
battery which had opposed a galling fire to our advance, a cannonade 
was commenced, which soon reduced it to sijence. The boats were 
then manned to take j)ossession- of the vessel, and to dismantle the 
battery; but before this could be effected, the former, which turned 
out to be only a small coaster, was in flames. Our landing w'as, how¬ 
ever, made good without any opposition ; the enemy-having evacu¬ 
ated the fort which w'e took possession of, and very soon placed on 
the peace establishment. On this occasion I had the command of 
a boat from our vessel, and having taken fupon myself the office of 
engineer, retaining only one man, wliile the remainder, with their 
officers, took shelter in some houses*adjacent to the battery, I com¬ 
menced my operations f»)r giving the cuup-de-gracc, in the final de¬ 
struction of such of the works* by the aid of gunpowder as our 
limited time j>ermitted. With this view, I had carried'a train of 
loose powder from the platform of the fort to the magazine. This 
standing a consider;ible distance in the rear of the former, and con¬ 
tiguous to some trees, thickets, and houses, offered a tempting op¬ 
portunity to an enterprising enemy of securely and advantageously 
ass.iiling us, isolated as w'e frequently were, while thus busied. 
Having sent my two assistants’out of\he way, I proceeded to apply 
the match; but w'hat w'as my astonishment at the very instant of 
ignition, and wdien not a soul was visible, at finding myself assailed, 
in the midst of the dense smoke from the train, by a volley of what 
seemed grape-shot, apparently dischai'ged at my very elbow, and 
which were whizzing past and brushing about me in all directions! 
Before I had time to look .about me or recover from the surprise of 
this unexpected salute, the magazine, to which my train had com¬ 
municated wdth a rapidity not ail all calculated on, blew up with a 
tremendous explosion, affording me scarcely a moment to consult 
my own safety. In this dilemma, seeing I could not gain the shelter 
of the nearest houses, I instinctively rushed through an embrasure 
of the battery facing the sea, and under the lee of the parapet and 
the small rocky eminence on which it was situated, up to my neck 
in water, I aw*aitcd the coming storm. In a few seconds, the mate¬ 
rials of the building projected an immense height in .the air, and 
descended in a vast shower on all sides; huge blocks of stone falling 
and dashing up the water into a perfect foam within a few feet in all 
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directions around me. So completely had I contrived to place my¬ 
self in the very focus of mischief, that it was really surprising how 
I escaped unscathed. 

The cause of niy surprise, (which might well have been taken for 
an attack of an insidious enemy,) I now recollected was occasioned 
by a large quantity of rockets, which 1 had found in the magazine, 
and which, for the purpose of service or amusement, I had intended 
to take on board. Tiiese having been inadvertently deposited on 
the plati’onn of the battery too near the train, caught fire, and pro¬ 
duced the effect' abo,ve stated. 

A few daj s after, the J- being in company, on reconnoitring 

the coaht west of Bay IVlahaut, we observed two large schooners 
apparently ready for sea, at anchor close in with the shore, and un¬ 
der the protection of a^battcry, M'liich was formidable from its posi¬ 
tion. An attack was inirnediately ))rojectcd; but as the intricacy 
of the navigation among the shoals and islets forming the anchorage 
precluded the possibiUty, without a risk greatly clisproportioned 
to the object iri'view, of getting near them w^ith the three vessels, 
it was necessary the attempt should be made with the boats, and 
that too in open day—such was the formidable nature of the local 
obstacles to such an undertaking. With this view, the ships having 
anchored among tlie islands about two leagues north of the scene 
of operations, tJie boats w’cre hoisted out, manned and armed, under 

the chief command of the Captain of the-, myself having the 

charge of a cutter from our vessel. At ten a.m. we shoved off in 
excellent style, and advanced vapidly, in spite of the round and 
grape, which from the moment we arrived within range of their guns 
were plaj’ing aiiioiig us. On apprt'aching the scene of action, the 
battery, situated on a craggy precipitous point of considerable height 
appearing unassailable in front, it was proposed to land about half 
a mile to the cast, where the ground seemed more favourable, and 
to attack it in the rear. But here we were again foiled. Being 
still within musket-shot distance^, the oars .stirring up the mud ad¬ 
vertised us of the sliallowhess of the water, and the impracticability 
of reaching the .shore in the face of the enemy, who, anticipating 
our intention, hail assembled in considerable force, and had brought 
down one or two field-pieces to oppose our landing. In this dilemma 
it wa?. necessary to jraiise, and during the few seconds of hesitation 
and deliberation, between the motives which urged to, and those 
which seemed to render it imperative to forego the attempt, the 
round and grape W’ere dancing among the boats, splashing the water 
into our faces, and performing ducks and drakes in very pretty style. 
Already one poor marine in our boat had his brains knocked out by 
a graj)C-shot striking him in the forehead, and one or two others 
■were wounded, when the commanding officer measuring the value 
of the object by the price to be paid for it, prudently determined on 
a retreat; Avhich, under the same murderous salute, was effected 
without further loss. 


(T« l)c ('outinued.) 
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UPON THE IMPORTANCE OF STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Steam navigation is becoming of greater importance to this country every 
day, nut only from the additional impulse given to trade and commerce by 
the increased facilities whicti it affords, but especially with reference to a 
future w'ar, (which to England must ever be a nyval one,) and from the 
general application of steam to the puriioses of navigation, will render its 
character essentially different from .that of any preceding conflict. The 
fleets of the enemy could be no longer cooped up and.blockaded within their 
harbours, nor, in the event of their escape, would the same means be afforded 
to our fleets of judging of the best course to steer in chase of them, the move¬ 
ments of steam vessels being independent of the wind, and therefore would 
a naval war assume a rambling and ))redatory che^'acter, both upon the part 
of the enemy and our own. J[nstead of large fleets and cumbrous ships, 
would be substituted flying squadrons of frigsites, fitted to sail or steam as 
occasion might require,—our extensive trade would in consequence be more 
exposed than hitherto, and of course less profitable to the country in gene¬ 
ral, us the different fleets of our merchantu'en would require a larger con¬ 
voy to assure them a safe conduct to their destination, and the expenses of 
freight and insurance would pro])ortionally increase. It therefore becomes 
doubly necessary at this time, when other nations arc making such rapid 
advances in the science of steam navigation, for us also to consider the sub¬ 
ject as one of groat natioinil imjiortance, n ith a view' to the improvement 
of the steam murine of this country ; for it is obvious that the general adop¬ 
tion of steam navigation for the ynirposes of w«r, would render the inva.siun 
of England less difliiailt to an enemy than it has ever yet been, our com¬ 
merce more uncertain and exjiensive, and our colonies less secure. These 
are important considerations, and it is viith a view to auticj|)ate con¬ 
sequences and provide a remedy for^them, that I have ventured upon these 
remarks. 

Let us, in the first place, consider how the invasion of England would be 
rendered less difficult by the adoption of steam navigation, and what would 
be the best means to repel such au attempt. 

However lightly the subject maj' have been treated hitherto, there can be 
no doubt whatever, should England ever again be engaged in a ivar with 
the Continental jiowers, that advantage would be eagerly embraced of any 
practic.ai opening to land an hostile army upon the shores of Britain,—not, 
indeed, with a view of conquest, but contribution; for the capture of the 
capital w'uuld for a time puraly/e the energies of the nation, and strike at 
the spring head of that stream of wealth, wliich is as essential U» the sup¬ 
port of war, as the life blood is to the vitality of the human fi'ame. Incal¬ 
culable loss and misery would be influ;ted upon the inhabitants, and a cor¬ 
responding advantage gained by the enemy. 

'J'he invasion of England by France, (1 select that countrj' as the quarter 
from wliich invasion is most to he apjireheiided,) lias ever been considered 
by all parties an enterprise of great hassard and difficulty. From tlie nume¬ 
rous army it would be necessary to assemble and suppori u|)Ou the northern 
shores of that country,—from the immense naval force which would he re¬ 
quired for their transport and convoy,—the uneertainty of the winds and 
weather in the British Channel,—the inexpertness of French seamen, and 
the consequent difficulty of effecting combined and simultaneous movements 
in their flotilla; these obstacles, joined to the vigilance, courage, and con¬ 
duct of the English fleet, have hitherto averted from this country the great 
evils of invasion. 

The vigilance, courage, and conduct of British seamen, will, I trust, re¬ 
main unabated for ever; but 1 strognly suspect that the ayqilication of 
bteain navigation to the purposes of war will considerably lessen, or remove 
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altogether, the other obstacles which an enemy woul,d have to encounter in 
attempting to plant his standard upon the shores of JlfUg^lano. 

The difficulty of supporting a sufficient body of trooi)S collerted upon the 
French shore for the inviision of this country, would be in a great measure 
removed—1st, because it would be unnecessary to detain the armament for 
calms or light adverse winds, and should a gale or other cause of detention 
arise, provisions could be carried along shore by steamers with greater faci¬ 
lity thim by land carriage, to the different divisions of the army; a lesser 
number of steam vessels'than of any other kind would be necessary for their 
conveyance; fewer seamen would bo required to man them, and the move¬ 
ments of a steam flotilla could be conducted with almost as much precision 
as the evolutions of an'iurmy. They would also be enabled to take advantage 
of every opening to put to sen; nor would it be necessary for the steam 
transports to haul into the fair way of a harbour, nor be exposed to all that 
confusion to which a fleet of sailing transports is so liable; and from the 
short time such a flotilla would require to cross the Channel, the troo}»s 
would be fresh and ready for action upon their landing. In addition to 
these advantages ought to be considered the precision and ra]»idity with 
which a disembarkation might be effected from steam-vessels as compared 
to others. If we 'suppose the enemy to ]>ossess, (which they easily might,) 
one hundred steamers, each capable of containing a battalion of men, and 
carrying twenty sixty-eight-pound carronades, from whicli sliell, hot shot, 
or carcasses might be projected, built with a flat bottom and slanting bow'S 
like a gaburd, and fitted with large gang-boards of sufficient breadth to 
admit ten file to issue upon the shore abreast, troops would be enabled to 
debouche from such vessels, and either form in column or deploy into line, 
as might be necessary, in a quarter of an hour. 

It is evident that the adoption of steam navigation would afford all the 
facilities above-mentioned to an eyemy in such an attempt, and it is also 
manifest that such advantages would he of the last importance to him. 

1 do not mean to say here that all this could be effected by an enemy 
without interruption from the IJritish•’fleet; but I do say, in order to pre- 
Ber\e our relative superiority, and to render the invasion of England as 
difficult as ever, it will be necessary for the government of this country to 
pay the utmost attention to the improvement of her war steam-vessels, to 
ponder deeply upon the idtered character which a naval war would now 
assume, and be prepared to counteract these results. 

After calling attention to ibis subject, it may be expected that I should 
be prepared to make st>me suggestions, or propose some mode (jf defending 
our shores adequate to those advantages upon the part of the enemy. 

I have two plans to suggest, which appear to me would render the inva¬ 
sion of this country at least as arduous, (notwithstanding the use of steam 
navigation by the enemy,) as it has ev(!r yet been, but which, 1 submit with 
great deference to the judgment of those who may be more competent to 
form a just opinion upon the subject. First, it is proposed that a coast or 
channel flotilla be established, (on the breaking out of a war,) composed of 
large double-bottomed steam-vessels, having the paddle-wheel in the centre, 
and carrying large latteen sails set upon their masts, each leg of which to 
step upon the keel of its respective hull; by tins arrangement, such a vessel 
could carry without prejudice to her steam, t»ore sail than any other of 
her tonnage; and without using her machinery, she would sail hister, and 
work off a lee-shore better, than any description of vessel whatsoever, pos¬ 
sessing all the advantages below of a vessel more than five times hei* own 
length, while her quarters would he equal to those of a vessel whose beam 
is one-third of her length; and, when necessary to steam, by brailitig up 
the sails and letting go the tacks, the long latteen yards would come down 
and lie fore and aft in their crutches, and there would remain nothing of 
any consequence above tlie deck to impede the progress of the vessel to 
windward. 1 would recommend these vessels being armed with two long 
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liO-pounders and two 68-VMmn(ler carronades, mounted amld-ssEius unon 

enougVi to turn grape-shot; and 1 would farther suggest, that upon the 
regular bulwarks be fitted carriages for a tier of Congreve’s rockets, and 
each vessel provided with the means of projecting hot shot. And in order 
to render it almost imin’acticable to sink them, I would propose having 
their holds fitted with strong transverse partitions, water-tight, upon the 
principle of the well-heads of.fishing-vessels, so that a leak could extend no 
farther than the space included between any two o^ them, and wliich, with 
powerful pumps, worked by the engine, would effectually prevent their 
“ going down.’* It would require fifty sail of such vessels, hacked by twenty 
sail of the line as a channel fleet, to pi'eveiit effectually the invasion of this 
country bv France in steam-vessels. A flotilla of such vessels would be 
most formidable, and from their being enabled to project shells and rockets, 
would carry destruction and dismay into any invading armament. 

The second plan, and which forms a part of thccpreccding, although of a 
novel description, would, neveilheless, be most effectual in strengthening 
the line of coast, and frustrating any attempt at invasion. I propose having 
constructed a certain number of triangular rafts, fitted upon the sides which 
form the salient angle with platforms for guns, protected by shot-proof ram¬ 
parts, wliich might be easily formed of sand-bags and fascines, horse-hair, 
wool-packs, or other substances, having a small redoubt in the centre of the 
work to rejiel any attempt to carry it by boarding, and constructed with 
flunks, so as to take in reverse any vessels which by accident might pass the 
line. 'I'hcfiC marine fortifications to be moored along such parts of the coast 
as might be supposed threatened with invasion, forming a strong chain of 
redoubts, which, c,overcd by the flotilla, and protected by the (Jhannel fleet, 
would ojiposc an effectual resistance to any attempts at invasion, should an 
enemy conceive such a jiroject. Nor would these floating batteries he ex- 
po.sed to such risk or damage from gaIes»of wind as might be su]iposed ; for, 
in the first place, the height of the ramparts would not he more than seven 
feet from the water’s edge; and fron) the moorings entering a considerable 
distance within the angle, and the raft having hut little hold of the water 
below, it would ride lightly over every wave. The chain mooring being laid 
at right angles witli the line of coast, would allow the rafts to swing freely 
with the wind; but 1 would propose their being provided with the moans 
of springing the faces of these ravelines in any direction that might bo 
required. « 

1 now ])roceed to consider the power which the use of steam-vessels 
would confer upon an enemy to annoy ajid interrupt our trade, and offer a 
few suggestions as to what appears the most effectual means to preserve our 
luerchantincn from such attacks. And hen* it appears very necessary that 
some mode should be devised to enalile a certain class of men-of-war to 
steam as well as sail, as being peculiarly necessary J'or convoy; for in the 
event of another w^ar, no doubt every privateer would he a steam-vessel, 
and lying to in the track of our fleets of merchantmen, would not 
use their steam except in chase; their expenditure of fuel being in. 
conseciuence comparatively trifling, they would be enabled to keep the 
sea for a considerable time withmit requiring a fresh supply. The 
description of force I would recommend for the convoy of our fleets of 
merchantmen is, that the usual number of men-of-war he accompanied by a 
proportional number of stout, well-rigged steam-vessels, carrying a few long 
3‘2-pounder8, and these attended by fust-sailing transports laden with coals, 
and for safety kept in tow of the meii-of-war. I admit that this aiTunge- 
ment would he expensive; hut it would he absolutely necessary, at all 
hazards, to secure our trade; nor would it he so expensive to individuals nor 
so injurious to the country as the interruption of our commerce and the 
capture of our mcrcliant-sliins by the enemy. As one of the prhicipal sources 
of that expense would be the great consumption of fuel, it appears highly 
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desirable that every plan calculated to econuinixe that expensive article should 
be carefully and impartially examined, and if found available for such pur¬ 
pose, adopted without delay. The dauber attendant upon the use of the 
ordinary hi^h-pressure steam-engine, together with the weight of the cast- 
iron boiler, and other objections, preclude its application to steam-vessels of 
any considerable size; nevertheless, if highly elastic steam could be obtained 
without these objections, it would be infinitely preferable to the complicated, 
bulky, and expensive condensing engines which are at present used for nauti¬ 
cal purposes. 1 am led iuto these remarks by witnessing a short time since 
a most ingenious contrivance for effecting this great desideratum—a mode 
of producing steam of immense power without any danger whatever being 
incurred. It appears,, that by using a number of tubes, instead of a boiler of 
the common shape, that strong steam muld at all times be more readily 
generated; but there existed a grand objection to all such plans, which was, 
that no collection of tubes could be found to stand for any time the action of 
the fire, because the isipurities contained in the water being deposited 
in the interior of the tubes, intercepts the heat in its passage to the water, 
and occasions the tubes to be speedily burnt. 

Now, this hitherto insurmountable difficulty has been happily overcome, 
by the inventors of this very ingenious though very simple contrivance, 
which is effected*'by placing a long worm volute, of about an inch diameter, 
filled with water, in a vessel of boiling naptha, which indicating a greater 
degree of heat when it boils than the w'ater, of course subjects the fluid in 
the worm to a degree of heat greater than that required for its vaporization, 
and causes it to flash out in the form of highly ehastic steam, which might 
be conducted into a common cylinder and used with the utmost safety and 
advantage. It is CA'ident, that the heat being applied through such a 
medium to the worm whence the steam is generated, instead of the flame 
coming into actual contact wdth it, all chance of the tube being burnt is 
obviated, even though water shoulc^ not be injected into the worm, and all 
danger of explosion is removed from the vessel which contains the spirit, it 
being fitted with an upright tube opengit the top, w’hereby the communica¬ 
tion is kept up betw'een the fluid and the atmospheric air. This most inge¬ 
nious method of producing high-pressure steam with safety, is the invention 
of a Messrs. Beale and Porter, civil engineers, and is, in my opinion, well 
worthy of a trial for nautical purposes. For it is manifest that this or some 
such mode of economising fuel must be adopted in the event of a pro¬ 
tracted naval war, as the collieries o/ the c;ouutry would be inadequate to 
meet the great and increasing' demands upon them. 

It now remains to show in wdiat manner the adoption of steam navigation 
by an enemy would render our colonies more exposed to invasion and less 
secure than in former wars. 

As ineiltioned in the preceding pait of this essay, the fleets of an enemy 
could be no longer blockaded with the same effect as they have hitherto 
been, steam-vessels being better able to evade a blockading squadron even 
of steam-vessels, than if both the fleets were vessels of the ordinary kind. 
But, although an enemy might with comparative facility send a squadron 
of steamers against some of our colonies, yet it would be a far more difficult 
and expensive undertaking for this country to maintain blockading squa¬ 
drons of steam-vessels over their sea-ports; therefore would an enemy 
have a greater range of the sea than hitlierto, which would render any 
future naval war a more arduous and expensive contest than any we have 
been yet engaged in. Another advantage which would be possessed by an 
enemy is, that the navigation of steam-vessels would require less knowledge 
of practical seamanship, and less experience, than the conduct of sailing 
vessels, and therefore an enemy could fit out a fleet with greater facility 
than before. From all which it is manifest, that the colonies of England 
would be more exposed to unexoected attacks than they have yet been from 
the general use of steam-vessels by an enemy. It is, therefore, worthy of 
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consideration what would be the best line of conduct for this country to adopts 
in order to secare these valuable appendages, whereby we are enabled to draw 
wealth and sustenance from many nations and climates, and to diffuse our 
manufactures even to the ends of the earth. 

Seeing that any future war must be attended with far greater expense 
than any former one, 1 would propose enfilading all nractiem landing places 
by the floating redoubts before-mentioned, and establishing a colonial steam 
flotilla, the expenses of which 1 conceive ought to be borne by the inha¬ 
bitants of those colonies who enjoy the benefit u£ the protection and trade 
of this country, and which, together with the assistance of the garrisons of 
the island and the fleet upon the station, would render the capture of our 
colonies as difficult as ever. • 

I have thus endeavoured to point out some of the advantages which an 
enemy would derive from the use of steam navigation, and have suggested 
such means to counteract them as appear to me calculated to do so. 

1 do not mean to say, that the projects here<^roposed are the best that 
could be devised for these purposes, my object principally is to direct atten¬ 
tion to the subject, as one which must ultimately exercise a powerful influence 
upon the destinies of the British empire. 

• , R. W. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON GRATUITOUS MILITARY EDUCATION, 
AND ITS EFFECT ON THE ROYAL REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 

BV A riEin Ol'FICEB. 

t 

(A DiALoouK&eiween the Vrmsian General Gneisenau and a British Officer.) 

Enylish Officer. — That handsome^and extended pile of buildings you 
mention to have observed near Sandhurst is the Military College of Eng¬ 
land. It was founded during thp great struggle with republican France, 
and is capable of lodging a body of students sufficiently numerous to supply 
the demands of the largest army the country is ever likely to possess. 

Parliament granted the money expended in its erection; and during the 
war aiiuually voted large sums fur the pay of officers to maintain the disci¬ 
pline, and for the salaries of professors and masters in every branch of mili¬ 
tary study, to advance the instruetjon of the cadets, who were excited to 
emulation and good conduct by the ])ersonal attention and encouragement 
of the most distinguished officers in the army. 

Gen. G. —But during peace does Parliament continue to I'ote the large 
sums necessiiry for the luaintenunce of this sjdendid national military semi¬ 
nary } 

English Officer. —No: ei'ery year, since the termination of hostilities, the 
independent mend)ers of Parliament have objected to the grant for this 
niilitai'y establishment; and the government, apprehensive that the benefits 
of the institution might be altogether lost to the army, have reduced the 
iiumber of students from 400 to i^OO, and have formed an arrangement by 
which the sons of general and Hag officers being made to pay the full cost, 
and the sons of civilians far mure than the actual cost of their education, the 
surplus enables the college to maintain and educate the sons of regimental 
and naval officers under those ranks, and orphans in pecuniiiry distress, on 
a graduated descending scale of charge, of very moderate amount to the 
latter, and that with little aid from the public purse. 

Gen. G. —This college is aimther proof of the liberal views and sound dis¬ 
cretion of your statesmen. It must have rendered knowledge general 
throughout your army, and have {troduced many officers of superior science, 
who, by the application of their talents and attainments to professional 
objects, will have repaid tenfold the expenditure on the institution. 
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Englinh Officer. —Sandhurst College has assuredly been of much service to 
the army, as during' a {>eriod when military education was utterly neglected, 
it served to supply the regiments with numerous youths well instructed in 
all the elementary details of their nrofession. Jlut from some defect in the 
course of studies (never satisfactorily explained), it is not deemed capable of 
imparting much s<dentilic or mathematical knowledge to the students! 

Gm, G. —On what grounds do you hazard this reproach? 

Engluh Qfficer. —On the assertions of the members of the Government, 
repeated in every session, of Parliament, and never opposed by any one— 
that, in order to have the means of imparting mathematical instruction to 
the few students required to fill the casualties which occur in the ordnance 
corps, they find it absolutely necessary that the public should maintain a 
second military college at a greater cost even than that of the principal 
military college. 

Gen. G. —Ordnance corps!—pray ex}>lain that term. 

English Officer. —It mearas the regiment ol’ artillery and corps,of engi¬ 
neers. Ours is a mixed government, or rather a government of depart¬ 
ments, from which some good and much needless expense ensues. By this 
])eculiarity in our military constitution, the artillery and engineers form a 
distinct branch of the militiK'y service, under the independent comniiand and 
control of the Master General of the Ordnance, and have institutions and 
establisbmL'uts exclusively their own ; so much so as to form, during war, an 
imperium in imperio, ajid cause the country to defray the cost of duplicate 
establishments of ever}' nature. 

Gen. G. —An education for these distinguished corps, under such fostering 
care, must he an object of general solicitude, and is, of course, veiy highly 
paid for by the favoured individuals ? 

English Officer. —C)n the contrary, the students are lodged, fed, clothed, 
and instructed at the public expense throughout the whole course of their 
education. • 

Gen. G. —I'hen tlie students pay much higher for their commissions than 
the rest of the araiy ? ^ 

English Officer.—A^tan wrong: their first commission is given to them, 
as is every succeeding commission ; indeed gratuitous jinimotiou is assured 
to them, by regular succession, from the rank of second lieutenant to the 
highest rank in the military profession, merely jirovided they commit no 
breach of the Articles-of-\V^ar to subject themselves to dismissal. 

Gen. 6'.—Impossible that the public^should be obliged to clothe, lodge, 
feed, and instruct from boyhood, those to whom they give commissions, and 
assure unconditionally, gratuitous promotion to the highest rank in the 
army, in a country where military employment is so hlgJily prized, that 
]>arents and guurdinii':, after cx]>cn(lirig large sums in educating youths at 
expensive classical schools, may be found daily craving with earnestness the 
favour of being allowed to pay from five to 'seven hundred pounds for an 
eusigney or second lieutenancy •, and in a country where it is notorious the 
same youths will subsequently expend from five to nine thousand pounds to 
raise themselves to the rank of a lieutenant-colonel—all of which is lost to 
tlieir faniilios, should they have the honour to fall in their country's battles, 
or sink under disease in her pestilential colonies. 

I cannot understand this; it is contrary to every principle that actuates 
rational creatures. You must deniand particular qualities of mind and body, 
%or a rai'e degree of talent, in the youths selected to be thus educated and 
provided for by the public ? 

Englhsh 0///fcj*.—Again wrong: the height of four feet eight inches in a 
boy of fourteen years’ old, and certain acquirements usually attained by lads 
of ordinary capacities at twelve or thirteen years of age, is every t.liinc r 
demanded. ^ e 

Gm G. —Now I divine the mystery. These favoured youths are all the 
ori»hans of officers who have fallen in baLtle, or by the eftect of climate; 
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or the sons of officers and other public functionaries of undisputed merits 
and services, op who have undeniable claims on the Government; so that 
the state saves in mtdt wlint it pays in meal ? 

Jingiitth Offteer. —Again wrong: by a return made last sessions to an order 
of the House of Commons, it appeared that of 130 youths receiving gratuit¬ 
ous education at Woolwich only twenty were the suns of officers; and that 
the majority <if those twenty had parents capable of paying for tlieir educa¬ 
tion, and had obtained admittance into the Ordnance Academy merely 
througli personal or private interest, of various natures, with the Master- 
General. 

Gen. G.—^Do relieve me from this.puzzlc. Your course of education must 
include something of extremely difficult attainment, or be enforced with 
a strictness and rigour that disqualifies boys of ordinary capacities from 
entering the academy 

Evglinh Qffircr. —Again wrong: the course of studies is far less perfect, 
and less extensive, than that of the Ecole PuljAechnique at Paris, and of 
other continental military cqjleges; and further, the ordnance academy at 
Woolwich, being generally regarded in the light of a charitable institution, 
and as a certain and assured provision fur a youth wlio has friends to get 
his name inserted on the list of candidates, tine interq^t of the jiaront is 
always opposed to and usually prevails over that of the public. 

When a boy is exanuned for admission iiito the academy, the inquiry is 
not, does he possess superior abilities or attainments ? but, is he able to an¬ 
swer in such a manner as to admit of his being conscientiously reitorted 
qualified according to the printed regulations? 

On his probationary examination the same feeling predominates. The 
board of officers, mostly parents, and having, or hoping to haA'e, sons and 
nephews cadets, merely ask themselves if they can reconcile it to their con¬ 
sciences to report that the student has sufficient talent to be recommended 
to remain at the academy. Again, oi)i*bis final examination, the inquiry is 
limited to ascertaining that he can answer sufficiently well to admit of his 
being rc])orted fit for a commission,« In fact, throughout the uhole course of 
studies, the object of )iarent, teacher, and cadet, is attained, if the latter im¬ 
bibes such a degree of information as shall prevent his being dischai-ged 
from the institution. 

Gen. G .—Uo you mean that tlie public bear the expense of the education 
of yuutli merely to ensure their attaining the minimum of acquirement 
necessarj’ for the engineer and artillm-y service ? 

English Qfjitxr. —Such undoubtedly is tile general eflfect of gratuitous 
education. lla])pily, however, in the Ordnance Academy it has always been 
temy)ered by the zeal of the professors and masters, and asjnrit of emulation 
and ambition which they have been able to excite and maintain amongst the 
clever lads who are aceident.illy admitted as cadets. These clc/er lads, whis 
generally become well versed in the malliematical sciences, have fed the 
artillery and engineers with a successit»n of valuable officers, whose merits 
h.T,ve served to keep out of view the mediocrity of talent and acquirements 
of .1 large ju’oportion of the students w'bo cuter the corps, denominated, par 
exveMence, scientific. 

Indeed, llie very constitution of«the college forces a large portion of me¬ 
diocrity into the ’artillery service. It is universally admitted by teachers 
that any number of youths being brought together without selection, the 
probabilities are that not one in four «ill have any particular aptitude or 
talent for attaining matliematical knowledge : and, consequently, in a semi¬ 
nary where every student is admitted for the express ])urpose of being made 
a superi(»r mathematician, it becomes almost a certainty that more than one 
half will fall sliort of the object, and rest at different degrees of mediocrity. 
A|)ply the ])rinciple to an exclusive college for forming a select body of 
superior musicians or yiaintcrs, and the ridicule of the ■attempt becomes 
strikingly apptircnt. 
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Gen. G. —But to counterbalance this defect, you of course^ take care to 
ascertain that the young men have some peculiar aptitude dr inclination, or 
general fitness, for the ordnance service, before they are promoted to officers? 

_ English Officer. —In all other professions inclination and aptitude are con¬ 
sidered essential to success; but not so in the artillery and engineer profession. 
The opportunity of a gratuitous education, and gratuitous promotion for a 
child, is too tempting a bait for a parent to hesitate about such considera¬ 
tions; and the youths themselves are too young to have any opinion on the 
subject. Indeed, very laany join the academy in utter ignorance of the 
nature of their destination beyond the names of the two ordnance corps; 
and when the public has educated them, and has given or is about to give 
them commissions, it is <100 late to inquire into their matured inclinations or 
dislikes—their good or bad nerves—their greater or less energy of disposi¬ 
tion. As you caught them so you must keep them to the end of their lives. 

Gen. G. —The cost to the public of this confined education, or rather 
minimum of attainment, i#*t>f course very low ? •< 

English Officer. —The expense of a cadet’s education varies according to 
the greater or leas demand for officers. In the estimates hitherto submitted 
to Parliament it is v^ difficult, not to say impracticable, to trace the 
amount ; the charges ror 1!he academy being various, and brought forward 
under a variety of heads which appear to have no connexion with education. 
For instance, last year, under the vote for the regiment of artillery, the pay 
of 130 or 140 cadets, at 2s. Gd. a day, or about 6000/. a year, is covered, and 
the amount shifted from the academy to the regiment. Then there are the 
military and civil contingencies, which cover other large sums; the retired 
pensions to professors, and masters, and others; the cost of dwellings, and 
the payment fur rates, taxes, coals, candles, stationary, books, instruments, 
and a variety of other disbursdinents, such as repairs to buildings, furniture, 
&c. &c.: but the gross annual outlay at the ])re8ent moment on account of 
the Ordnance Academy may be stated in round numbers at 15,000/. 

The annual peace demand on the institution for officers, supposing the 
ordnance corps complete at their present establishment, is calculated at 
seventeen. Unfortunately, however, there are no means, in an exclusive and 
gratuitous institution, of regulating the supply to meet the demand. Thus, 
during tlie late w'ar, the demand for officers was so great that the course of 
instruction was necessarily limited to the very rudiments of education, and 
a lad was passed through in a few months; whereas, in the six years from 
1819 to 1834, inclusive, altho.ugh th«'re were 150 cadets maintained at 
Woolwich, at an annual expense of 20,000/., there were only twenty-five 
vacancies altogether in the ordnance corps filled up during those years; and 
consequently the education of each officer at the latter period cost the 
public as many thousand pounds as it did hundreds at the former period. 

• Again, there being no check in a gratuitous institution on the entry and 
continuance of the students, arising from motives of individual prudence 
and economy, and every feeling of the patron inclining him to keep the 
academy as full as possible, it occurred, in 1833, that the number of qualified 
students became so great that' it was deemed expedient, fur the purpose of 
maintaining some spirit of emulation in the institution, that the public 
should allow thirty or forty cadets, who had long finished their education, 
the means of subsistence till they could seek out a profession; and it is 
almost too ridiculous to add, that two years subsequently, on an urgent 
'demand for officers of engineers, most of these gratuitously educated young 
men had disappeared and qualified candidates could by no possibility be 
obtained. 

Gm. G .— Under the circumstances you have just mentioned, of such a 
very long residence at the academy, the students must have become very 
accomplished and have made great advances in general learning ? 

English Officer. —Here again gratuitous education is fatal. The govern¬ 
ment paying the cost of the professors and masters, and undervaluing every 
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brancli oJ instfttClion, except mathematics and fortification, grudginirly pro¬ 
vides or pays forHither instruction. Indeed, from this cause, the profe^ors 
and masters are indifferently rewarded, and are too few to be able to do the 
justice they desire to the number of cadets under their superintendence. 

Professors or lecturers on history, classics, modern languages, the belles 
letires, geography, astronomy, geology, mineralogy, (and even chemistry, 
till last year,) were excluded from the institution, and the youths left the 
academy with minds rather oontracted than expanded by lengthened years 
of study. • 

Gen. G .—More and more unintelligible. \Yell, if gratuitous instruction 
have a bad effect on the studies of the cadets, and a bad effect in apportion¬ 
ing the supply to the demand, at least it must be beneficial in keeping the 
corps full of select individuals. ^ 

English Officer .—It has been shown that gratuitous education necessarily 
produces a majority of officers of minimum attainments ; and the same cause 
without doubt acts injuriously in fixing the standa?d of morals and conduct; 
and it has the further bad effect of pausing the retention in the service of 
very many, who, from dislike, indolence, or declining capacity, become unfit 
for its duties. 

Every effort to get rid of an undeserving individual is met with the objec¬ 
tion—“ He has been educated at the public expense, and it would be throw¬ 
ing away the whole cost of his education to allow him to retire from the 
service.” And every effort to get rid of an incapable and useless, but other¬ 
wise worthy man, is met with the still stronger objection —What, after 
having been at the cost of liis education, grant him half pay merely because 
he turns out inefficient ?” And this feeling has carried many an undeserv¬ 
ing and many an useless individual from the lowest to the highest rank in 
the service. • 

Gen. G .—1 have heard it stated in your Parliament and admitted without 
an observation, that it is necessary the pbblic should bear the expense of the 
education of the artillery and engineer officers, because those officers are not 
allowed to quit those services. o 

English Officer .—The reverse of the assertion is the fact. The master- 
general fee^ it necessary to confine the officers of artillery and engineers to 
their particular branches of the military profession, because the country is 
at the expense of their education. Otherwise the army would be filled with 
officers thus g^'atuitously educated, and the eyes of the public being opened 
as to the unreasonableness of such patronage, the very existence of an 
Ordnance Academy would be endangered. 

This gratuitous education is a curse on the artillery service, and on its 
officers from youth to old age—operating equally to the prejudice of their 
feelings, their employment, and their promotion. , 

At the academy it prevents the discharge of numerous dull youths, as 
such a proceeding would act more as a punishment on the parent than on 
the cadet. From the same feeling it pushes hundreds of youths of inferior 
abilities into the artillery. It is a hindrance to weeding and purifying the 
junior branches of the service, and is always made an excuse lor restriction 
and injustice to every rank and class of officers. 

It even prohibits those who may possess peculiar military talent or enter- 
prize from benefiting themselves and the public by embracing a wider and 
more congenial field of action; because in youth the artillery officer having 
been gratuitously educated by the ordnance, the ordnance claim all the 
energies of his future life, whether their service does or does not offer a 
proper field for his useful employment. 

How many highly accomplished and highly talented men might be named, 
w'ho, on this senseless claim, have been debarred from rendering valuable 
services to the state, and been condemned to vegetate through life in inac¬ 
tion, obscurity, .and disgust,—^victims to gratuitous education and depart¬ 
mental patronage. 
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Qen. G.->-Pray explain this. Is there any tiring peculiar and ^elusive in 
the promotion o[ the artillery < ' 

Engliah OJfiwr. —Yes: the radical error of entering youths into the Ord¬ 
nance Academy uith the professed intention*^ making them all officers of 
artillery or engineers^ provided they use common dili^nce to qualify them¬ 
selves, IS refined upon in the ordnancactHTps j in wtmm ali cadets nominated 
to second lieutenancies are assured of cqoelly beebming lidd and general 
officers in regular gradation, whether they do or 'do not use common dili¬ 
gence to qualify themSeives for those high rurics. 

This graduated and exclusive system of assured promotion is necessarily 
without any brilliant prizes to dazme and glosi over its general slowness and 
defonnity, and has rendered the ordnance Service so decidedly inferior to 
the ami)'’ Service generally, that the clerk of the ordnance, in his evidence 
before the Finance Committee, iu 1828, tpistaking the effect fitr the cause, 
unhesitatingly gave as a reaaori why the country must necessarily bear the 
expense of two military diUCg^ }hat 4he dTdnance«cadets could not mix on 
equal terms with the cadets drotined fid* the cavalry and line ! !* 

Gen. G .—Can it be» tliat, in'«yaur army, there is neither education in 
common, nor interchange between the officers of the artiller)% engineers, 
and line ? Ilow do your Ifenprals'tlien contrive to learn the jiroper use and 
employment of thosb arms ? 

EngUsh f>^/ocr.—'Unhappily so. Thanks to gratuitous education and ex¬ 
clusive patronage, bur generals are doomed to complete ignorance on those 
subjects; and dearly did England pay fur it in erery campaign, and in 
almost every operation of the late war. 

Gen. G .—This leads me to mention anargumeilt in fav our of gratuitous 
and exclusive education frequently advanced in the llo.ise of Commons, 
uhicli is, tliat certain acquirements are essential to the due performanoe of 
the professional duties of the artillery and engineer officers, and to them only. 

Englhh Officer .—This argiltnent !s more plausible than just. 

The education of allbiilitary men should be‘the same to a certain point ; 
and that point is where theoretic studies should cease. 'J’benccforward the 
practical details of one or other of the several branches of the military pro¬ 
fession require a more exclusive and undivided attention, as the student 
mav be destined for the cavalty, irifai^ryf artillecy, or engineer service. 

These exclusive details are taMtt tb Mb llfigineers after <iuitting the aca¬ 
demy, and were also taught artillery officers after receiving their 

commissions, till 1823; when^dli;tlmoverflow of qualified candidates, it be¬ 
came necessary to create occimathm Tor those who had finished their theo¬ 
retical studies, and were tl^lU fed, lodged, and clothed at the public cost. 
Then, for the first time, the practical duties of the officers of artillery were 
taught to them as cadets; adding other six months to tho duration of their 
gratuitous education. 

Many argue that this arrangement must be made ])crmanent: but surely 
it is a gross libel on the character of the artillery, tb assume their discipline 
to be so feeble, or tlie spirit of our young officers so bad, that means cannot 
be devised to induce them to study t^e details of their own profession after 
tlie honour of receiving a commission shall have given them a little freedom 
of thought and action. * _ 

No: it is impossible it can bo so. 'llie artillery officer, if iiut to the test, 

will be found to learn bis peculiar duties with the same zeal and success as 

« 


* The promotipn of tlie artillery has at length bettled down to tbat degree of 
stagnation (many of the snlmlterns being forty years of age,) w> will obh'ge some 
stimulus or remedy to be a])]jlied whenever war bi'eaks out. 

•w^hirely it would be better tor the ciiuntry, and only justice to a most meritorious 
of officers, to ^jdy that relief immediately. Were an inquiry instituted, it 
It^ut readily be made apparent, tbat ibe expenditure now wasted on a vicious and 
unnecessarily eostly organization would suffice, if skilfully applied, to give due pro¬ 
motion and spread cmTg)' and happiness tlirougbout every rank of offietTs. 
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the engineer, cavalry and infantiy officer; and then'tt^hing need be fsnglit 
to the ordnance*candidate which is not useful and desirable to be known foy 
every weil-educated soldier. 

Gfn. G.—You astonitdi me more and more. How is it that England 
maintains two military academies, when one* would answer every purpose, 
and gratuitously bestows education to the injury of those corps she proposes 
to foster and eucouriwe ? Do enlighten me. 
liugthh Ql/irer.—This is A diffiemt and delicate ta^ you impose on me. 

It must bo attributed partly to our da^i^metftal fi^rm of government, 
])artly to the jealousy of patronage -between of the highest influence in 
the state, and uiirtly to overpoweriif^ cluiin&i«cff ^arlinmi^tary electors. 

When the Ordnance Academy at Vi^ooli^ch'fwuMlr^twestablished, it was 
intended os muclf fbr the instruction of the serjaffiAs shd corporals as of tho 
cadets; indeed, at that period, the artillery service v^s'ia Such low estima¬ 
tion, that qualified candidates for comiAissions oQuld udt be'tditninud witlioiit 
the hribtr of previous gratuitous education, and the officers were most fre¬ 
quently raised from the runkn. > 

Tile expense of the academy was then very moderate, and it was fiUed 
with orjihaus luid the-sons of officers. As the artillery service, however, be¬ 
came better organized, better officered, and.,bo^cr paidy commissions in it 
hei'amu more in requ^!^t, till at to ee an object of geher.il 

solicitation ; from tvhich peviod |(e.nc^dcmy graduaUy into an instru¬ 
ment of {irivute patronage' ui^d 4 j)arjiainl*n||;stfy influence, till at length tho 
kite inii'-lcr-general did not hesi|fd:b ^ ^idhr-epreliend any prufes- 

siomil officer who ventured Ao chUms or hi»(fum public services m 

nilWfarrrttAa. 


flirtliei'tince of his child’s obtainil|g;a' 
as being an unbecoming attef^t to 
patronage.^ ■* * '4 

Gen. G .—You do not nlean to soy, iba*' a, 

1 or* tnis* ittSl 


ee into the Ordnance Academy, 
e with 4iis lurdiJiiii’s private 


the taxes levied for the suppur%i 

_ jw* 1__1 'aI *• .1 * _• * 


geptleman, pgyms 
tljplitution, or a'nal 


largefy to 
or i^itary 


officer of long and fiuthful serviced, having a> squ .df dec^dttdiinclipai'um and 
superior talents for Che ordiumoe ^e;ft'iqe, wouV not, on public grounds, 
readily obtain permissiun fur'the^lad’ro qappete fgjir it eqmmis<don in the 
artillcrv or engineers, . ^ ^ ' t 

EnglMi, Officer,—1 mean to fiay, th^t n#Ulter taA ndtiona^ interest nor the 
pidilic service has anything to do with •n'udnd'^^de inite the Ordnance 
Academy. Were the master-genpral Patrio^MnAiNea^nified, the very nature 
of the iubtitution would forbid it. 4n a limttKsfr^iHeiaool* for a very limited 
service, where every hoy admitted is to liave a-comihkision, 4 );rovided he can 
he made to comprehend, in four yqurs, that degree oredionce whudi a clever 
lad readily mastws in two yehrs, how can l^re puscAffy be atiy extended 
com])clition of talent or any general participation in the ac^acHiugeii of the 
institution ^ ^ ' * , , . * 

Gen. G .—If I comprehend your statement, it would appear that, since 
the coinmcncoineut of the late wiur, aboy/e one miflion sterKug, and since the 
' peace, abuv e one fourth of that amount of the public, pione^ of the state has 
been e.xpe]ulud^ fur the exclurivo.mijjtary educu|l^/if a very .small branch 
of your army, and that to its positive detriment. , 

Surely aniougst.a rich, fr§e, and^iigh’«ipirit|K^ this ought not to be.‘ 

Were the public idlowed freely to participate in the benefits "efth^ ordnance 
service, why should an education for the artillery and engineers cost# the 
state more tliun for the legal, clerical, or diplomaij ^q p rofessions ? \ 


* It is but justice, however, to Lord Beresford, that notwith^ndJug 

this feeling, lie greatly improved the disyiijline and *the euid>i>e of studies of the 
cadets, and did all in his power (though vainly), by me<ans of ibobatiomiry exami¬ 
nations and tlie appointment of a public examiner, to counteract the radical defect 
of the at ademy vu, that of being a gratuitous, limited^ and exclusn e institutiem. 

IHuther, lus lordship, on quitting office, handed to his successor a list of ninety- 
seven young men to be edui.ilcJ by tho public ; w'bicli list contained nunies of 
the sons of many meritorious officers previously rejected l>y him. 
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Did you not tell me that, at Sandhurst Colle^re, civilians willingly pay much 
more than the actual cost of the education of their sons, merely to obtain 
for them the benefit of moderately good military Instruction ? 

Does not this afiord convincing proof that a very perfect military educa¬ 
tion would be sought for with avidity by all classes of the public who have 
children destined for the army, under the greater advantages of only paying 
the price the education actually costs ; and more particularly if the bonus 
were added of an equal competition for a gratuitous commission in the 
engineers and aiiiillery cerps ? 

English Offi.t'e.r .—This idea appears good: one college in common for the 
several branches of the army has beefh found to answer in America; but 
how could it possibly bd arranged in our government of departments ? 

Gen, 6.—Let your milita^gr seminary, like your universities, be open to 
all classes of Englishmen who choose to conform to the laws and regulations 
established for its good government, on the fair and equal principle of all 
paying alike for the educ&Uon of their children. Let that education be 
sufiSciently general to fit the student for all the pursuits of active life, and 
be the very best possible for the military profession. Let it at tlie same 
time be at the lowest possible cost, compatible with defraying the entire ex> 
pense of the institution.* 'Let every student, in conformity with established 
rules, be free to join, to remain, and to quit the institution, as his friends 
may find it convenient, he being subject, however, whilst on the books, to 
expulsion or dismissal,' or such other punishment as may be attached to a 
breach of the laws and. regulations of the institution. 

Let the college be divided into many classes, each class rising above the 
other in general edueation and mathematics, fill the students gradually 
arrive at and master all those branches of study which complete a good 
general and military educatiog. 

Beyond this,^let such students as ghoose to remain and enter the upper 
classes be pushed forward to the utmost desirable attainments in the higher 
branches of the mathematics, the intricate and scientific details of fortifica¬ 
tion, and all other depths of knowledge fiecessary for the engineer’s service. 

Let the youth.s join the seminary; without'any promise or expectation of 
advantage beyond that of obtaining the very best military and general 
education at the cheapest possible rate; but, as the boon and prize for 
attracting talent, and inducing its exertion, let every commission which may 
become vacant in the artillery and engineers be awarded gi-atuitously at the 
end of every year, or otim'fixed feri^dt to those cadets, who, on a public 
examination of the upper classes, shall be judged most worthy of them, from 
superiority of conduct, of talents, and of attainments. 

As a secondary boon and piire for the further attraction of talent to the 
college, and for an additional'inducement for clever youths to remain and 
* study in the upper classes, let ten, fifteen, or twenty commissions in the 
infantry or cavalry be gratuitously awarded, after each yearly examination 
of the upper classes,<to the cadets jlodged next best qualified to those selected 
for the artillery and engineers. 

Let this be done, and the yourth of the finest talents and most industrious 
habits will flock to the college, and the vacancies in the corps of engineers 
and artillery be filled altpget^her with the most industrious, most talented, 
and best educated young men in England—and that without costing the 
country one penny fur their instruction. Then all restriction might be 
taken away from the artillery and engineer services. Those officers might 
freely pass into the line or staff, and participate in the general advantages of 
the army, and the army participate iii the still greater advantages of their 
professional knowledge and talents; and both, but above all the country, 
benefit by the interchange. 

• This is calculated at 801. a year for each student, if the number he limited to 
400, and 701 . a year if the number be extended to 500, and in a similar proportion 
less for a greater number of students. 
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mTlitarv lducation. 

F.ngliish QJpccr. —But^ my friend, you have forgotten the orphan and the 
soldier’s child. i 

Gen. G. —No: theirs is a national claim, and should be openly canvassed 
and provided for. Let Parliament sanction the number to be educated, and 
vote the cost of each, at the same rate as the parents of the other ciidets pay 
for their sons. 

A slight calculation will show that a very small annual sum would extend 
the beneiit of gratuitou.s education to a far greater number of orphans, and 
the suns of officers, than now obtain admittance intp the Ordnance Academy, 
as made known by the recent return presented to Parliament. 

English Officer’—Good : one condition, however, I must, in common fair¬ 
ness, stipulate for the country—which is, that the cadets thus gratuitously 
educated should not, as at present, have assurance of commissions in the 
artillery and engineers, on contriving to get through a prescribed course of 
studies, whether they be deemed young men of superior talent or othwwise ; 
but that ^le calibre of their talents, and the quantum of their acquirements, 
shall be measured in general comparison with those of the other cadets ; if 
found of inferior worth, the gi'atuitous cadet may be provided for in the 
line, but no one should be admitted into the artillery and engineers unless 
he gave undoubted proofs of possessing superioratalents,jHs well us superior 
scientific and general attainments. 

Gen. G. —Then you assent to the generally received opinion, that every 
artillery officer should bo a good mathematician ? ^ 

English Officer. —On the contrary, I consider it a popular error, which 
ought to be dissipated. 

A few good mathematicians, to remain at Woolwich, are perhaps desirable 
for the advancement of the theory of gunnery; but no artillery officer, in 
tlie performance of his jiractical duties, cart ever require the aid of the 
higher branches of the mathematics beyond the use of established formulae 
for given calculations. * 

General science, however, is of infinite value to every artillery officer, and 
more particularly to every engineer; officer. These, serving in all parts of 
the world, and constantly thrown on their own resonrce.s require its daily 
aid;—of geology and mineralogy, that fliey may know where to seek for, 
and how to use and appreciate the productions of the surface and the 
bowels of the earth:—of astronomy, that they may accurately fix the 
latitude and longitude of places, and form correct maps and charts:—of 
chemistry, that they mity preserve tl^sir stores and equipments; or, if they 
fail, manufacture and substitute the productions of the country:—of lan¬ 
guages, that they may read foreign authors on their profession, and converse 
with the natives of the countries where they serve, and take advantage of 
their local knowledge :—and so of the other general sciences and acquire¬ 
ments— all of which, in the Ordnance Acadenig, arc sacrificed to thafhematics.» 

Gen. G. — Hold, hold, my friend, or you w'ill make me think that common 
sense is banished from England. • 

I admit the justice of your reasoning, that the attempt to make CA^ery lad 
who enters the Ordnance Academy a good mathematician, must, from the 
various constitutions of the human mind and intellect, necessarily fail to a 
very great degree; hut when you*tell me that, in the obstinate pur.mit 
of this moral impracticability, all other branches of knowledge are neg¬ 
lected, or made altogether secondary, it startles my belief; for what is it 
but to declare that England annually expends from fifteen to tw'enty thou¬ 
sand pounds* in keeping up a second and exdusiA'C military academy, 
merely to insure the majority of the officers of, her scientific corps being 
neither good mathematicians nor good general scholars! .. 

* If there were only one military scminaiy on the system, proposed by Gen. G. 
the expense ol‘ Sandhurst would be equally saved with the expense of VToolwicb ; 
and that saving must be intended to be included in the amount bere specified. 

U. S, JouiiN. No. 3&, Oct. 1«31. 
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FlfcLD-MARSHAL COUNT CNBISFNAU. 

Ip tlie peace and independence of Europe were rescued from inj- 
pending destruction by tlie overtbrow of its herald on the field of 
Waterloo, surely that man is entitled to a record in our pages, by 
whose skill the antecedent conflict at Ligny was stripped of its most 
disastrous consequences, and a discomfited'host led back to redeem 
their claim to the admiration and gratitude of the millions, whose 
cause their temerity had endangered. Under recollections like these, 
which will be cherished by so many of our military readers, we can 
feel no hesitation in devoting a brief space to the memory of the late 
Field-Marshal Gnciscnau, • 

Augustus, Count Nbidhard of Gneisenau, the son of a captain 
in the Austrian service," was born at Schilda, between Troppau and 
Leipzig in Saxony, on the 28th of October 17C0; his father’s regi¬ 
ment having halted in that town whilst engaged in shifting its quar¬ 
ters. The early decease, of his parents consigned him to the care of 
his grandfather, who was a lieutenant-colonel in the Austrian artillery, 
and resided at Wiirtzburg ,* whence young Gneisenau, after acquiring the 
first rudiments of education under his roof, was removed to the Uni¬ 
versity of Erfurth. His academical career at that school was such as 
to gain him high commendation from those who directed it; upon its 
completion, he entered into the service of the IMargrave of Anspach 
Baireuth, and in the year 1782, by which time he had risen to a lieu- 
tenuntcy, he was sent to America with four hundred recruits to join 
the German auxiliaries in the pay of the British crown. From this 
bootless expedition, for peape was established between the contending 
parties soon after he had landed at Halifax, he returned the following 
year to Europe. In 1785, the succession to the Margraviate falling 
to the share of Prussia, he accepted a lieutenant’s commission in the 
service of the latter power, and from that time until the decease of 
Frederick the Second, did duty with the household-troops in the gar¬ 
rison of Potsdam, ardently devoting his hours of relaxation to such 
pursuits as were calculated 'to bring him better acquainted with the 
duties of his profession. In fact, he was acknciwledged by his brethren 
in arms to be the best informed man in his regiment, whether as an 
officer or a^privatc individual. He had entered the Silesian Fusileers; 
•he was promoted to a cajitaincy in that corps in the year 1789; and 
took part in the Polish campaign in 1793 and 1794. In November 1808, 
a major’s commissio'n was conferred upon him, as the reward of his dis¬ 
tinguished services; he was next employed to form a reserve brigade 
in Litimania; was then dispatched to Dantzig, and, in the following 
year, was selected to supersede Gen. Lucadon in the command of the 
fortress of Colberg, then invested by the French. His talent and 
bravery here baffled the repeated assaults of the besiegers, though 
assisted by the inefficient state of its defences, and he maintained it for 
the Prussian crown until the peace of Tilsit in 1807. This occasion 
established him in the favour of his Sovereign, who immediately posted 
him to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, made him a member of the board 
for remodelling the army, and, shortly afterwards, gave him the com¬ 
mand of the corps of engineers, and appointed him inspector of the 
Prussian fortresses. It was at tliis time, and after he had been called 
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as a privy-counsellor to enter upon civil duties^ that he laid down his 
commission, on pretence of being dissatisfied with the service, and 
came to England, where he continued to reside, being, de facto, the 
accredited secret envoy of the court of Prussia at our own, until the 
year 1810, when he returned home, and, continuing to act in a diplo¬ 
matic capacity, was occupied in successive missions of an equally deli¬ 
cate nature to the Courts'of Vienna, St. Petersburgh, Stockholm, and 
London. In 1813, he again, as it were, re-entered upon military duty, 
but no longer in a subordinate station, for he rejoined the army both as 
Major-General and Quarter-master-Generalof the Prussian forces, and, 
as such, was called upon to conduct the celebrated retreat of the Allied 
armies from the disastrous field of Liitzen to Breslau, in the course of 
which he repeatedly arrested the pursuit of his antagonists, and carried 
off forty of their cannon, without losing a single gun of his own. Dur¬ 
ing the armistice whicTi ensued, he was actively engaged in organizing 
the Prussian Landwelir, or militia, and succeeded Scharnhorst, as chief 
of the staff to the gallant Blucher. The suspension of hostilities being 
at an end, Gneisenau’s talents were brought into full play; it was to 
his masterly skill in strategics, that Europe was mainly indebted for 
the annihilation of JMacdonalJ's corps on the Katzbach, the successful 
passage across the Elbe, effected at Wittenberg, and the glorious result 
of the “ conflict of nations,” under the walls of Leipzig, on the 16th 
of Oct. 1813. He had nobly earned the lieutenant-generalship to 
which he was now advanced: fresh laurels Awaited him at the sieges of 
Brienne and Paris, and he took a leading part in the battle of Mont- 
mirail, as well as in advising and Conducting the masterly advance 
upon the French capital in 1814. Upon the conclusion of this arduous 
campaign, his sovereign attested his sense of Gneisenau’s distinguished 
services, by namiiig him a full general of infantry, raising him to the 
rank of a Count, and bidding him make choice of a royal domain of 
ten thousand dollars annual value. 

In 1815, Napoleon’s re-appearance at the head of affairs in France, 
placed him once more as chief of^Bliichcr’s staff’; the Prussians took 
post at Ligny and were signally routed; but such was Giieiscnau’s 
skilful promptitude, that within six-and-thirty hours, they were com¬ 
pletely re-organized, brought up to the succour of our gallant coun¬ 
trymen, and sealed the fortunes of the immortal day of .Waterloo., 
One, who had so efficiently contributed to reduce Napoleon's second 
reign to a term of one hundred days, was fitly charged with lending 
his aid to complete the work of overthrow, by acting as a negotiator in 
the second treaty of Paris. We next find him at Bliichcr’s side in 
London, from which he departed to assume the government of the 
Rhenish provinces. To this appointment, the king of Prussia added 
the ribbon of the Black Eagle and its other insignia, as found in Na¬ 
poleon's carriage after the battle of Waterloo. II is ill state of health 
having induced him, however, to resign his governorship in June 1816, 
he withdrew to his estates in Silesia, from wliich he was called in 1818 
to the governorship of Berlin. This post his infirmities subsequently 
Ccunpelled him to relinquish, for the seclusion of a life of rural tran¬ 
quillity ; but the critical situation into which Prussia w'as thrown at 
the close of last year by the breaking out of the Polish insurrection, 
rendered it necessary for her to protect her eastern frontiers by a for- 
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midable display of force. Gneisenau was therefore summoned to take 
the command of four corps of tlie army assembled for that purpose, 
and lixed his huad-quuricrs ut Posen in the be|riniiing of Marcli last. 
In that town the veteran hero was carried off by an inflammation of 
the lungs on the night of the 27th of August, and in the seventy-first 
year of a life, full of honour, and rich in valuable services to the land 
of his adoption. 

We need not dwell upon the military endowments of this illustrious 
captain; they stand recorded by the proud elevation to %vhich no ad¬ 
ventitious or artificial, influence raised him; and their remembrance 
will survive so long as the glories of the Kutzbach, the Elster, and the 
field of Waterloo, sliall not be blotted out from the nobler recollections 
of the things that were.” But we owe it to his memory to add, that 
in private life, he was equally esteemed for his modesty and afiability, 
as for his kind-hearted bearing and social cheerfulness. No wonder, 
that a three days’ mourning throughout the Prussian army should have 
been ordered, as a tribute of veneration to such a soldier as Gneisenau. 

S. 
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Sia Edvaud Suawahu's Narua- 
TIVE. —Since the days of De Foe there 
has not appeared so interesting and clever 
a fiction of its class ns the Narrative of 
Sir Edwai'd Seaward. The only work of* 
a similar character, published within our 
remembrance, namely, The Journal 
OF Penrose, a Sailou,” though inge¬ 
nious and entertaining, Wtis a jiroduction 
of inferior merit to the pseudo-memoirs 
of the New Crusoe. Though, to the cri¬ 
tical eve, the fictitious nature of this 
Narrative be palpable throughout, it is 
conducted to the close witli so much 
simplicity and vraisemblanoe., historic 
traits and local descriptions are so hap¬ 
pily interwoven with the author's ima¬ 
ginings, while a considerable share of 
Itnowledge o*f the world, of human na¬ 
ture, and of the origin and progress of 
human Institutions, invest with a well- 
conveyed moral a story of no common 
interest, that we have felt and have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it to fie a com¬ 
position of no ordinary stamp, and second 
only to its popular prototype. 

Memoirs of Count Lavallette 

Si-WRITTEN BY HlMSELF.— The 
autobiography of Lavallette, of which an 
excellent English version has just been 
published, is worthy to he classed with 
the admirable Memoirs of Bourrienne. 
It is surprising how mudi of interest and 
even novelty can still be thrown upon a 
subject so trite and apparently exliansted 
as the details of the Frencli Revolution. 


Vet of all the native writers, not one has 
handled this eventful theme witli more 
honesty and salutary effect than Iiaval- 
lette. His faitliful and striking descri]i- 
tions of the frightful scenes and detest¬ 
able motives of the French Revolution 
ai}d its actors, in its earliest stages, con¬ 
vey a lesson not to be overlooked at the 
present moment, and justify the fitful 
march of that intcnninuhle convulsion 
by the characteristic incaiii he supidies 
of tracing unerring effects to ailequute 
causes. 

t It is unnecessary to advert to the ro¬ 
mantic incident wiiich has coiqiied the 
name of Lavallette's devoted wife with 
those of the most lieroic matrons of anti¬ 
quity. Described by the rescued husband, 
with all the concomitant doubts and leal's 
and hopes which would uaturully arise 
from his singular position, this trait 
forms one of the most interesting ejii- 
Bodes imaginable; while the after events, 
to which he feelingly alludes, are calcu- 
lii^ed to excite our sympathy and respect. 

Standard Novels—Vols.V. and 
VI.-Oar augury respecting the value and 
popularity of this series, has been amply 
borne out by the quality and circulation 
of its subjects. It is uiniuestioiiably the 
cheapest, the neatest, and most iiitci'est- 
ing of its class ; and, in the smallest 
imaginable space, offers a Select Librai'y 
of the most attractive, and, when ably 
handled, instructive department of Lite¬ 
rature, at a price within uknust iiuiver- 
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Sii) reach. The powerful novel of St. 
Leon, by Godwin, in 4 vols. and the 
not less vigorous talc. The Last of 
THE MbHiCAKS, by Cocker, in 3, are 
comprised in the fifth and sixth volumes 
of this series. Miss Porter’s Scottish 
Chiefs forms the seventh. 

National LiniiAnY, Vql. XI— 
The subject of the eleventh volume of 
the National Library is happily chosen. 
The Lives of celebrated Travel¬ 
lers are themes of universal interest, 
and furnish useful matter for general 
study. Mr. St. John, a name of note in 
the literature of the day, has undertaken 
this task, which he executes judiciously, 
introducing his heroes in chronological 
order from Marco Polo and his contem¬ 
poraries in the middle ages, down to 
Chardin, Kempfer, &c. who figured in 
the seventeenth century. The subject 
will be continued to our own times in 
future volumes. 

Cabinet Cfclop.edia—and Li- 
liRAUY.— The twenty-first volume of the 
former commeui!es a biographical series, 
entitled The Lives of eminent Bri¬ 
tish Statesmen. The names of 
More, Wolsey, Cranmer, and Bur- 
LEiou, attest a faithful adherence to 
this title. , 

Volume Twenty-second contains an 
elaborate Historical Treatise on the 
Silk Manufacture, which will find 
its way beyond the region of Spitalfiehls. 

The Seventh Volume of the Cabinet 
Library continues the Memoirs of the 
House of Bourbon to the accession 
of Louis the Sixteenth. This work, as 
it proceeds, accommodates its tone to tj;ie 
“ liberality” of the age. 

Classical Library.— The History 
of Thucydides, in the clear version of 
Dr. Smith, occupies the Twentieth and 
Twenty-first Volumes of this useful li¬ 
brary. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library.— 
A copious History of Palestine, on 
THE Holy Land, in ancient and mo¬ 
dem times, forms the subject of the 
Fourth Volume of this work. The com¬ 
pilation is carefully and agreeably'exe¬ 
cuted, and is handsomely illustrated by 
a map and several engravings. 

Narrative of the Asuantee 
War — By Major Ricketts. — A 
volume on African warfare is a novelty. 
Tactics at Cape Coast—battles fought 
secutuium artem between nations of Ne¬ 
groes—where a liandfiil of white-skins 
was sure to turn the scale—victories and 
defeats, with all the pomp and circum¬ 
stance of glorious war”—diplomacy, with 
all the tact of the European—cruelty and 


carnage with all the instinct of tlie sa¬ 
vage—these are some of the military fea- 
tures of this Narrative which will pro¬ 
bably tempt us to resume the subject 
more at large. The campaigns of our 
little corps d'am^e on the Gold Coast, 
all isolated and surrounded as they are 
by barbarous foes, form a curious episode 
ill the res ^esUs of our army, from the 
general character of which they do not 
appear to liave derogated under peculiar 
and trying d -cumstauces. 

The last Days of the Antedi- 
luvian World. A Forlorn Hope ; 
and Ismael’s Address.— >We offer no 
apology for introducing this little volume 
of Poems^o the notice of our readers, it 
being the production of an old soldier, 
who, after an honourable service of 
twenty-nine years, has thus creditably 
occupied vtlie leisure of his retirement: 
we trust this ciraumstance will prove a 
sufficient motive to draw attention to¬ 
wards it. An exquisite engraving, de¬ 
signed and executed by Martin, tbe 
justly celebrated Historic Painter, em¬ 
bellishes tlie work, and is alone worth 
the price of the volume. 

PtViTRAiT OP Patrick Gibson.— 
An admirable print, by T. Lupton, of 
the Veteran Purser, Patrick Gibson, has 
been engraved from his portrait, painted 
by Luke Macartan, and lately exhibited 
at Somerset House. Gibson, who was 
present at tlie battle of the Heights of 
Abraham, and assisted to convey Wolfe 
from the field, was in twenty-six gene¬ 
ral actions, and continued remarkably 
hale till the period of his death last July 
—aged 111. 

Memoirs op the Late War.— 
A very interesting work under tbe above 
title is on the eve of publication. It will 
be composed of narratives connected with 
the late war, most of which have ^- 
peared in this Journal. The most pro¬ 
minent is the History of the Campaign 
of 1809, in Portugal, written by the 
Earl of Munster, though published ano¬ 
nymously in our Numbers. The Me¬ 
moirs of Capt. Cooke of the dSi-d, also 
included, have great merit. Many of 
his vivid sketches of Peninsular conflicts 
have already adorned our pages. The 
storming of Dergen-op-Zoom, by Lieut. 
Moodie, 2l8t Fusileers, is of a similar 
character. 

We understand Capt. Robison, late 
of the N. S. Wales Veteran Companies, 
proposes publishing the minutes of evi¬ 
dence C4>niiected with his l.nte trial before 
a general court-martial in New South 
Wales. 
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TO THE EDITOB. OP THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAt. 

Letter from Capt. Basil Hall on Massey's Patent Sounding Machine. 

Mr. Editor, —In compliance with your wish to receive notices respecting 
useful inventions, I take the liberty of calling your attention and that of 
naval men to Massey’s SoiJ^pding Machine, which, although it has been many 
years well-known in the service, and has long been in use, is not yet, as I 
conceive, by any means sufficiently appreciated. 

It is a great secret in all our proceedipgs to throw as much responsibility 
on the machinery we employ us possible. As this rule applies to all mecha¬ 
nical operations whatever, and to none more than to those of seamansliip, I 
would venture to say, that no officer, nor even any uniustructed person, 
could witness the old method of obtaining soundings, tried side by side with 
that by Massey's Machine, and have the slightest doubt remaining in his 
mind as to which deserved the preference. By the old method, especially if 
it be dark, blowing hard, and raining, the whole responsibility is thrown on 
the judgment of the men employed, while the results, as every person knows, 
are generally unsatisfactory, and often dangerous, besides being exceedingly 
troublesome and protracted, exposing a great number of men, needlessly, to 
the weather, and idmost always retarding the ship in her progi-ess. 

When this admirable invention is used, all weathers and all situations are 
nearly alike as to convenience, and absolutely alike as to fidelity of result. 
It has frequently happened to me that I have been enabled to carry my ship 
in safety and with confidence into situations, at night, wlicrc I dared hardly 
have ventured had I used any other method. 1 remember one occasion 
where it so happened that the security of the passage turned entirelj' upon 
the soundings. 1 knew the spot well,- but being confined to bed by illness, 
I could not superintend the )iilotage in person, and in order to satisfy my¬ 
self that all was right, I had the Sounding Machine, with the line bent 
to it, brought to my bed-side, that 1 might set it with my own hand. It 
was then sent on deck, and cast overboard in the usual way, with two or 
three coils of line. Wlien drawn in again, it was not examined on deck, 
but brought down to me, with the line still bent, to be examined. In this 
way, though I could not stir, I was enabled to insure the ship’s being kept 
in the middle of the straits. 

I have used this Machine in very deep water and also in the shallowest 
seas, with equal efiect, and never once found it to err; and 1 have tried it 
also against the ordinary method, with all fairness, and in circumstances 
M'hen the truth could be ascei'tained, but never once knew it to fail; so that 
it/eally may be considered under watevwhat the sextant is above it—the 
only infallible guide for the navigator. 

One precaution may be mentioned which it is very useful to take at all 
times. I had a small bottle of sweet oil, with a feather in it, kept abaft, 
with which the screws and wheels of the Machine were wiped and oiled every 
time the lead was hove. This was done even when a cast was taken every 
two^ or three minutes. The propriety of having this done every time will be 
obvious, when it is recollected that we are never sure which will be best time 
a jpast of the lead may be required; and unless the Machine be oiled 
^ery time without exception, on its being drawn in, it is apt to have its deli¬ 
cate machinery clogged; independently of which, the degree of care which 
this constant attention implies, gives considerable security to the safe 
' custody of the instrument. 

I make no apology for prosing at this rate on an old invention. Officers 
who really know its value will rejoice to see its merits again and again fairly 
stated; while those who havo not tried it, will, when they make the expe¬ 
riment, see good reason to thanlc any one who has given them the hmt. 
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For my part^ 1 have never gone to sea in command of a sliip without pur¬ 
chasing several of these machines, besides those allowed by the Dock-yard, 
to be used in case of accidents or loss to the others. The many comfortable 
nights’ rest in bed, which they have secured to me, when 1 must otherwise 
have been watching and worrying myself on deck, have fur overi)nid their 
pecuniary cost. 

I remain your most obedient servant, 

Basil Hall, Capt. R.N. 


lieplj/ of Colonel Napier lo the leUer of Count Alien on a passage of his 

I^slorjj. 

Mr. Editor, —It appears that 1 have given offence to Count Charles 
Alton by that passage in the second volume of History, which describes, 
the marth of our troops from Astorga to Vigo in 1808-!), as licentious and 
ill-conducted. Hitherto, Sir, the attacks that from time to time have been 
made upon my work liave been neglected by me, not from any disinclination 
to meet my opponents, nor from any feeling of weakness, but simply because 
1 have not hail leisure; nor w'ould I now have *taken the trouble to answer 
Count Alien’s observations, were it not that the thing is easy in itself, and 
that I owe liim some res])ect, as a brave soldier under whose command I 
served for a considerable time. 

'j'he (/ount, after stating the words of a conversation held at Astorga with 
Sir John Moore, proceeds to show in detail, that the instructions he received 
from that General, namely, “ lo seize the bridge of Grense and reach Vigo 
before the enemy," were fulfilled to the letter. I do not dispute it. There 
was no enemy seen, felt, or heard of, during the whole march, and, conse¬ 
quently, there was no difficulty in rei|ching the points required to be occu- 
])ied. Wore 1, indeed, disposed to attack Gen. Alton, with any taint of 
malice, I might observe, that the only occasion in which he used his discre¬ 
tionary power, his juilgment w'as at fault. For certainly Sir John Moore’s 
intention was to assemble the wliole army (after embarkation) in the bay of 
Vigo, with a view to restore order; and there Count Alien took the re¬ 
sponsibility of making sail for England with that part of the army under his 
command, before he knew of the catastrophe at Corunna, which would have 
proved an error if Sir J. IVIoore had lived. 

1 come now to the real point at iksuc between us Gen. Alien’s observa¬ 
tions go to show that he obeyed his instructions, but my remark had only 
reference to tlie details of execution, and 1 rest upon my own authority as 
an eye-witness. I have served many campaigns yet I have never seen 
“ a more licentious and ill commaijded’’ march, and I trust for^confirmation 
of the assertion to the recollection'^of the officers who were present. Gen. 
Alien acknowledges that one detachment of stragglers alone amounted to 
six hundred men. Now, Sir, the shij>s wjiited in Vigo Bay, after the troops 
arrived there, at least ten days, and during the whole of that period, strag¬ 
glers were coming in by two’s and three’s, as the navy officers, who were 
constantly engaged in bringing them off to the vessels, can testify. In 
addition to this, 1 find by the Adjutant-General’s return, that about five 
hundred men were left behind wlien the ships sailed. Here, then, we, 
have, at least, one third of the whole number of troops, straggling, during 
a march, in which the face of an enemy was never seen, nor the want of pro¬ 
visions ever felt, the troops also, sleeping under cover every ni^ht, and 
in good villages; for I must take leave, in opposition to the General s obser¬ 
vations, to say, that the country, although mountainous, was the reverse of 
sterile, and with the exception of the two first days' journey, not at all diffi¬ 
cult for unencumbered intantry such as ours. Gen. Alton indeed is obliged 
to confess that the stragglers committed excesses, but he excuses it on the 
score of the forced marches that his instructions obliged him to make. 
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Forced marches is a vague term. 1 have seen the same troops afterwards 
make marches nearly double the length of those, without leaving a straggler 
behind, and without a fault, miioh less an excess, being laid to their chiu'ge ; 
and the reason they did so was, that Gen. Craufiird, (w'hose ability was 
never questioned by me, and, therefore, required no defence from Gen. 
Alien,) struck by the excesses cximmitted during the march to Vigo, had 
conceived, and organised, and enforced, a system of divisional discipline, 
which will remain a model for the imitation of all soldiers, whatever may be 
their nation. But to return to the forced marches. They were necessary 
to fulfil Sir John Moore's instructions. Now Gen, Alien w as the senior offi¬ 
cer of the two brigades ; his interference’was certainly not perceived by the 
British part of the force under his command, but he was undoubtedly the 
commanding officer, and, in that capacity, had direction of the whole march. 
Hence, if he thought the forced marches necessary, he should have interfered 
to prevent Gen. Craufurd from halting two or three times nearly every day 
for the purpose of punishing soldiers, and thus delaying the march' several 
hours, with a view to establish that discipline by terror which ought to have 
been established by arrangement. If, on the other side, Gen. Alten thought 
fit to leave Gen. Craufurd the entire management of bis 1)rig!ide, there 
seems no reason why he shofild take offence at an observation in my w'ork 
where his name is not mentioned. In conclusion, T have only to repeat, 
that, in my opinion, there never was " a worse conducted or mure licentious 
march” than that to Vigo. 

I have now only to notice Sir George Murray’s observation.s. It is diffi¬ 
cult to discover exactly what they are meant t(»r. If to give currency to 
Count Alten’s narrative, their value is but small, seeing that Sir George 
knows nothing of the march, except from hearsay. If they are to vouch for 
the accurate memory of Gen. Altcn with respect to the parting si)eech of Sir 
John Moore, that has nothing to do wdth the matter at issue. If they are to 
vouch fur the characters of the Generals engaged, I am not aware that I 
ever impeached Gen. Alten’s zeal or Gen. Craufurd’s ability. But if they 
were meant, without committing Sir G. Murray to any specific fact, to give 
currency to an attack on my work, I can understand them. 

Having now. Sir, stated us much as I think fitting upon tliis occasion, I 
have only to remark, tliat at a future period, 1 may j)ossihly endeavour to 
show my other up])onents that their iiositions are not so strong as they may, 
perhaps, imagine. 

• Meanwhile, Sir, I remain, with great resi)cct for the impartiality with 
which you give publicity to the statements of all parties. 

Your obedient servant, 

W, NAi’ii-ii. 


On the actions and merits of the Trench and English Cavalry, 

“ Open be our fight and fair each blow, 

1 steal no coinjuest from a noble foe.”—Iliad, book vii. 

Mil. Enrroji,—A writer who, in the July Number of the U. S. Journal, 
defends the cause of the cavidry against Colonel Napier, a task [ had, under 
some modifications, proposed to myself, tifl 1 saw it taken up by so able a 
hand, makes u remark at page 3C3, that .seems to call for some answer uii 
art. Speaking of what is said about cavalry cliarging infantry squares, 
in the article on Tactics, published in the Journal for May last, the cavalry’s 
advocate observes:— 

But surely ibis writer forgets tlmt mudi more depends on the horse than on 
his rider at such a moment, and that wlien once thoroughly confused and terrified, 
the animal becomes nnmauagealde, and no effort on the ]>urt of the ridc'r can force 
him forward, or ]irevcnt his turning short round, and flying from the danger before 
him. It sliotild be readlerted that the lin; of tlie infantry will inevitably produce 
some degree of confusion in the ranks <;f the cavalry,” &c. &c. 
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This accusatioi)^ ns far, at least, as the forgetfulness goes, I am conscious 
of not deserving, for in the article on N^oleon's expedition to Moscow, 
published in the last September Number of the Journ^, 1 have anticipated 
the objection now urged. It is there stated, page 260, that—> 

“ Well trained cavalry horses are not frightened by the fire of musketry, but 
that, like all other horses, when galloping in a body, they uaUirally animate and 
urge eacli other forward ; the men, on the contrary, when they neither know tlieir 
strength nor their duty, very often are frightened, and ane willing enough to throw 
the blame on the horses, who cannot well contradict them.’^ 

During the few seconds that cavalry, charging at speed, can be expoeed to 
the fire of the musketry, there is hardly time for the horses to become 

thoroughly confused,” and galloping in a body, their natural tendency 
iilways is to rush onwards. This, at all events, is a point of cavalry tactics 
that might and should, tj^erefore, be decided. There is, of course, no ne¬ 
cessity ior actually charging men with loaded muskets, for as the march of 
intellect has nut yet acquainted the horses with the danger to be apnrehciid- 
ed from muskct-balls, it is, of course, the noise and the fire only tnat they 
can be afraid of: and far more formidable-looking obstacles than infantry 
6c{uares miglit easily be contrived and attiacked, without danger to man 
or horse; and “ my basnet to a ’prentice cap,” that any squadron of any 
regiment in the service would ride over an array of fire-works and paste¬ 
board soldiers, just as easily as they could, if they did their duty, ride over 
any battalion qiiarrc of modern infantry. 

That some confusion may be utxasioned in the ranks of the advancing 
cavalry by the fire of the infantry, 1 may grant, reciuesting the writer, liow- 
ever, to recollect, if he was present, or if not, to ascertain from others, how 
little, how almost imperceptibly little was the effect produced by entire vol¬ 
leys of musketry fired at Fuente De Guhialdo, and at Waterloo. On those 
occasions, far more confusion was produced by the horsemen not doing their 
duty, than by the loss they sustained. That some may fidl is, of course, 
possible; that the full of a front-rank man may overthrow a rear-rank man 
IS also ]iossible: no one denies its being a neck-breaking business; all that 
is maintained is, that in the present state of the infantry fire, very few, 
hardly any, do fall, and that all those who do not fall, should go on, certain 
to conquer by so doing. 

'I’liore was' ])robably some confusion^in the ranks of the 57th Regiment, 
when three-fourths of the men and oincers of that gallant corps fell on the 
field of Albuera, and when one-half of Colonel Browne’s ilank battalion went 
down in their onset against a mass of French infantry at Barossa; the 
chances are, that the brave survix’ors did not altogether preserve the regu¬ 
larity of a parade movement. Yet they did not edge away from the fire of 
their enemies, but went on, and met in conquest the reward of their valour. 
Why then should the cavalry, who can be exposed to a single volley of 
musketry only, he justified in turning back ? 

It will be seen by the extract above quoted that, in speaking of the 
cavalry, I had not forgotten the horses, though 1 am fairly open to the 
charge of neglecting, in the article oisTiuitics, to guard against the objection 
now brought forward by the author of the “ Actions of the Cavalry.” 'rhe 
truth is, that having before touched upon the subject, and intending at one 
time to have again returned to cavalry tactics, 1 thought 1 had said enough 
on that particular point in an article naturally of very limited extent. I 
now thank my gallant opponent, however, for giving me this opi)ortunity of 
explanation, for 1 have .it present relinquished my intention of touching on 
cavalry tactics, not only because I am ignorant of the new regulations about 
to be introduced, but because tactics seems an unfashionable subject. The 
science has often, indeed, decided the fate of nations and of .armies, hut 
tlien who would be known at Alraack’s as a t.actician.^ In our ideas, it is 
connected with pipe-clay and blackball, a proof how much we know about it. 
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and is, therefore, consigned to drill<.seijeants and red-nosed adjutants; 
young men in these days deeming every thing, except les grander operations 
militairosy beneath their notice; entirely forgetting that strategy must go on 
crutches as long as the science of tactics is dead lame. 

As to the controversy generally between Napier and the cavalry, it may 
be observed, that the historian, in giving the preference to the French over 
our own cavalry, only states what he considers to be the opinion entertained 
by foreignui's, without himself pretending to give any opinion on the sub¬ 
ject, though his own view would have been far more valuable than any 
foreign authority he could possibly bring forward. 

If, vt'ithout a close investigation, we were to judge as most men do, from 
general results only, we should, perhaps, give the preference to the French 
cavalry; for they not only aided on many occasions to achieve the victories 
gained % Napoleon’s armies, but they still more frequently contributed to 
bring about the great results that sprung from those victories.- Our cavalry, 
on the contrary, effected little, and except the gallant charge made by Le 
Marchaut’s brigade at Salamanca, and by Ponsouby’s at Waterloo, it would 
be difficult to say that they produced any marked result whatever. But in 
fair fight, cavalry against«.cavalry, the success was invariably on the side of 
the British; and, all things considered, it could not well be otherwise. 

The French are not an equestrian people. The idea of Frenchmen fol¬ 
lowing the hounds Ls not altogether comprehensible, and though many of the 
gentlemen of the ancien regime were good manege riders, the art seems to 
have gone out at the llevuJution, and the Imperial cavalry were invariably 
bad horsemen. They were also indifferently mounted; and, strange to sav, 
the cavalry of Napoleon, the great military luminary of the age, as people 
will call him, were not even 1 taught the sword exorcise. So ignorant, in¬ 
deed, were the French officers of tlie real action of cavalry, that it was no 
unusual thing for them to receive c charge at the halt, de pied forme, with 
pistol in hand, carbine presented, or sword pointed, thus depriving them¬ 
selves, for the chance of what they could effect by a few paltry shots, of all 
the advantages naturally resulting from the strength and impulse of their 
horses. On the other hand, the boundless iuid irresponsible command of 
numbers made the French officers bold and enterprising, and these qua¬ 
lities, backed by men as eager for fame and spoil as the leaders, amply 
account for all the success and reputation acquired by the French cavalry. 

Our advantages and disadvantages are exactly the reverse of these. 

Our cavalry possessed, as men, tlie same advantage over their enemies 
that our infantry bad: they were besides good horsemen, for the English 
are naturally the best horsemen in Europe : they were far better mounted, 
and were mostly excellent swordsmen: above all, the onset, the closing, and 
, the manl-^ hand-to-hand combat of cavidry, is far more congenial to the 
spirit of our people and to our personal strength and activity, than the 
miserable trigger-pulling system of infantry warfare. 

If, with these decisive advantages, which all the whiskered wisdom from 
Petersburgh to Lisbon cannot dispute, the British cavalry made after all but 
a secondary figure during the war, and 1 pretend not to deny it, the causes 
of their failure must be sought for in circumstances over which the men and 
officers had comparatively but little control. 

Cavalry is essentially an offensive arm, and appears to advantage only 
under a bold and enterprising system of strategy, and ours was, owing to the 
feeble military policy of the Government, exactly the reverse. Before we 
took the held, a factious party had so completely brawheat the army and the 
military administration, that the first thought themselves almost incapable of 
any great professional exertion, and the second never dared, as was its duty, *> 
to encourage and call it forth. We were told to powder our heads, to squai'e 
our hats, to know our places on parade, to get drunk on poi't-wine, if so dis¬ 
posed, but never to presume to think ourselves equal to the French, or to 
entertain a single military idea beyond the ordinary routine of garrison or 
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field-day duty. J'hat aftev such training, military talents should hare 
sprung up in any branch of the service, is wondenul enough; that they 
would spring up last and least in the cavalry, whose very essence is daring 
and enterprise, must be sufficiently evident; and so, indeed, it proved. * 

Foreign officers, who are totally incapable of understanding and appre¬ 
ciating our national character, and consequently unfit to command our sol¬ 
diers,* also imported and put into our heads some mistaken cavalry no¬ 
tions. Fancying that heavy men, mounted on slight blood horses, unequal to 
the weight they had to carry, constituted light cavairv, though they were, 
of course, the heaviest of the heavy, yre almost entirely destroyed the old 
English light dragoons, who were equal to cope with any French cavalry, 
and substituted these new;-fangled hussars, who, at the battle of Waterloo, 
only occasion on which they were fairly tried, w'ere not found over effi¬ 
cient in line fighting. This whim, after costing, like all military eriOTs, 
the lives of brave men, ha|,now fortunately passed'tiway. We are numeri¬ 
cally, indcoA, too weak in cavalry, and too strong in the qualities requisite 
for forming good cavalry, to entertain an exclusive set of dandy skirmishers. 
The Turks made no distinction in this matter, and never asked whether the 
Russian cavalry opposed to them were light or heavy, but invariably made 
light work of the heaviest of the Muscovitt's whenever they could fairly close 
with them. Nor need we go so far for examples of %vhat can be done by a 
really good light cavalry. On the retreat to Corunna, Capt. Jones, of the 
loth, having only thirty men of his regiment with him, attacked a hundred 
men of the enemy, who w'ero besides advantageously posted, and completely 
routed them: and shortly before the*battle of Busaco, my gallant and 
lamented friend, Capt. White, attacked with his single troop of the 13th 
Dragoons, a superior body of the enemy, and not only overthrew them, but 
killed and captured every man of them. J’he cavalry have thus shown what 
they can do, and must bo prepared, wlietlifer in great or in small parties, to 
act up to the standard they have themseh'es establislied. 

Having thus attempted to account for the superior reputation acquired by 
the French cavalry, despite their infeiior qualities, I must here say a few 
words of the book that has given rise to this discussion. 

The tliird volume of Napier’s Ilistor}’- is, perhaps, tlie best of the three 
yet published ; and if it have nothing equal to the noble eulogy on Sir John 
Moore, contained in the first volume, it is also free from sucdi lailures as the 
attein))t to defend the convention of Ciqtra, a transaction I have often been 
disposed to place in a proper light. But the great advantage of this last 
volume will probably be found in the increasing interest of the subject: the 
British army is beginning to tiike a leading share in the contest, and the 
real actors in the long and terrible drama are beginning to appear upon the 
scene; and nobly has the gallant author done justice to their conduct, for 
his account of the battle of Albuera is decidedly the best account ever written 
of a modern battle. The very clearness, however, with which he describes 
the contest, leads to the failure of his subsequent attempt to clear Marshal 
Soult of the cliarge brought against him in your Journal for November 1829, 
of not having made n proper and skilful use of his numerous cavalry. Hav¬ 
ing originally brought forw'ard this accusation by collecting some of the 
feeble rays of light that modern military historians cast over the events of 
war, I am now enabled to substantiate it by the aid of Napier's splendid 
description of the battle, as well ns by his attempted refutation of the charge 
itself. 

There were, according to Napier’s own account, 4000 French and only 
2000 allied cavalry in the field; of the latter, not one-half (only eleven 
squadrons out of forty-four) were British. The Portuguese cavalry were 
far inferior to their infantry, and could never be relied upon in the slightest 
degree: the Spaniards were, if possible, even worse. Of this feeble body. 


* We exce]tt Baron Charles Alten. 
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one Portuguese brigade was stationed on the extreme Icfi^: the 13th Light 
Dragoons were, strange to say, by Napier’s plan, in front of the centre; 
and the rest, under Gen. Lumley, avowedly well posted, on the right, but 
having certainly not so many as 600 British sabres drawn. 

The French cavalry, with the exception of two light regiments that sup¬ 
ported Gudinot's attack, were all assembled on the open ground on the left 
of their infantry, opposite to Lumley, and close to where the right flanic of 
tho British infantry jui^sed in their second attack of the MU. Yet this for¬ 
midable body of cavalry allowed a line of British infantry, reduced in the 
end to 1500 men, to come triumphantly and unassailed out of the most tre¬ 
mendous combat of infantry ever fought in modern times. The action too, 
being fought under the very bridles of this superior mass of inactive horse¬ 
men, six regiments of whom ^the reserve under La Tour-Maubourg) never 
struck a blow during the action. But if they struck no blow for victory, 
they covered the retreat-, upheld the crumbling fame of their leader, and, 
above all, protected the baggage, fit matters of consideration'for men of 
such mighty military genius. 

“ Oh, but,” says Napier, “ La Tour-Maul)ourg could not have attacked Lumley 
with any prospect .of success ; the latter was well posted : the Aroyu protected his 
front; he was also aided by artillery and infantry, and cavalry alone have little 
chance against the three arms united.” 

Granted for the present, though the proposition is a sweeping one; but 
where was the necessity for attacking Lumley ? And if the Aroya pro¬ 
tected him from the French, it also protected the French from him; and 
would, consequently, have enabled them to detach a larger force against 
the British infantry, whilst engaged in the furious combat for the recovery 
of the hill, had the French leaders known how to avail themselves of their 
vast superiority. A few squadrons falling d bride abattue on the right and in 
the rear of the British, would, to aA appearance, have turned the day against 
the Allies. That the squadrons making such a charge might have been 
exposed to a few rounds from Le Fevre’s guns is very probable; they might 
also have encountered a volley from the flanking battalion of the Lusitanian 
Legion; but they would inevitably have overthrown the remnant of the 
Bruish infantry, and have gained a victory that would most likely have 
changed the ultimate fate of the war; for it is now ascertained that the Bri¬ 
tish fleet could not have remained in the Tagus, had the French obtained 
possession of the left bank of the rivtr. 

I cannot conclude this letter, long as it is already, without expressing the 
satisfaction I have derived from the perusal of the different articles on 
cavalry action and eiiuipnient, lately published in your Journal; for not 
only do these articles bear proof of gre.at ability, but they show that we are 
beginning to take a pride and interest in the fame and progress of our diffi¬ 
cult profession, the proper study of which was far too long neglected and 
discouraged in this country. It was one of the great evils under which we 
laboured at the commencement of the war, that gentlemen thought them¬ 
selves too finer to attend to minute professional details, and looked down 
upon elementary tactics and points of equipment, as something totally be¬ 
neath their notice; forgetting that flo man can become a ^eat artist or 
artisan without a perfect knowledge of what can be effected by the toob he 
%>uses, or brought out by the materials he has to work upon. 

1 am, Sir, &c. &c. 

J. M. 

P.S. In the last Number of the Westminster Review is the following 
passage respecting Napier:— 

“ In point of systematic knowledge of the military art, he is, probably, inferior 
to some of the more distinguished writers of the Continent, who, besides tiie benefit 
of regular scientific education, have enjoyed the advantage of serving in campaigns 
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where war was made upon the grandest scale, and its maxims were sanctioned hy 
the most enlarged Ixperience.” 

Now, I should really like to know what were the discoveries made, or 
what new maxims were established by the most enlarged experience here 
spoken of? And then who is the modern coutineutar writer who can be 
placed even by the side, much less above Na])ier; for Von Kaims, the only 
loreign name worth mentioning, has yet written too little, great as his 
talents ai'e, to entitle him to such a station. We are proud of our historian, 
and naturally jealous of his fame, and not disposed lo see him rated beneath 
any continental writer, merely because it may suit a reviewer to afiPect a 
knowledge of foreign military literature. Napier has his faults, no doubt ; 
and it is no ordinary fault in my eyes, that he attempts to raise and uphold 
great military reputations, without showing any just tactical foundation for 
such brilliant structures; but he is, nevertheless, the first militarj' writer of 
his day, and the ablest military historian that iias i;)ppeared since the time of 
the Ancients. If not willi a just appreciation peniaps, 1 say this, at least, 
with a full knowledge of what Strada, Davila, Frederick, and Lloyd, have 
written, though I consider the last to have taken a juster view of tactics 
than Napier has anywhere given proofs of. , 


Medical Department. 

Mr. Editor, —Your last Number contains a scries of ('omsii kts from a 
correspondent, Senex,* of uhicb I think it necessary to take some notice; 
containing, as they do, various charges against me on questions connected 
with the public service. I subjoin therefore* some remarks in reply, to 
which, with this letter, I request you will be good enough to give inser¬ 
tion in your next Number. As my onljP object at present however is to vin¬ 
dicate the accuracy of my former statements with respect to the Mediciil 
Department of the army,t 1 have not thought it' necessary to take any 
notice in these remarks of' the personal obseiv^ations and innuendoes, so plen¬ 
tifully introduced by Sene.x among his comments. Nor have 1 ventured 
to touch upon any tottics of public interest but those uhich immediately 
relate to myself, being necessarily limited on this occasion both with respect 
to time and space. To this cause also 1 must beg of Senex to attribute any 
other omissions he may discover in tli#se Remarks ; and not to any disincli¬ 
nation on my part to do justice to his merits, as 1 shall if necessary take 
another opportunity of evincing. M. M. 

London, August 15, 

Remarks in reply to Senex, &c. 

1st, In liis first paragraph, amidst a great deal of matter, the point or 
application of which 1 do not pretend to understand, Senex endeavours to 
show that 1 am in error in retaining in iny tabular form,'’ as he is pleased 
to express it, assistant-inspectors and staff' assistant-surgeons; such titles 
being, its he would have us believe, no longer in use. 

Now with respect to the first of'these titles it is only necessary for me 
to observe, that it was re-established by the warrant of 1830, and that 
it is made use of in every Army-List—and with respect to the employment 
of the word staff' in conjunction with assistant-surgeon, ns objected to by 
Senex, my autliority for that, if any such authority be wanted, may be 
found in the Royal Gazette, where the phrase in question constantly ap¬ 
pears. A little reflection, however, would have been sufficient to satisfy any 
man of moderate ca])acity that the employment of the urord staff' in my 
table was nut only proper but necessary; fur as there hre now two classes 

• Page 541, Part II. for 1831. 


t Page 227, Part II. for 18,31. 
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of assistant^surgeons in the army, viz. ffto^'assietanta and regimental assist- 
tants,* it follows as a matter of course iwat the distinctive title must be 
added, whenever one of these classes is spoken of to the exclusion of the other, 
as upon the occasion in question. 

2nd, Senex next intimates that I have been guilty of two errors with 
respect to the London Medical Board,—first, in enumerating an assistant- 
inspector as a part of that board; and secondly, in omitting all notice of the 
secretary, the third in rank, according to Senex, of that body. 

With respect to the iecretaiy it cannot be necessary for me to say much; 
for having in the title prefixed to my piqier expressly announced that^the 
observations therein contained had rei'erence solely to the medical officers of 
the army, it must be evident I could not with propriety introduce persons 
who certainly do not belong to that class, whatever Senex may think or 
may say to the contrary. Any little error, however, committed by him 
on this point, is more than compensated for by a piece of intelligence con¬ 
tained in the same paragi^aph with respect to the as8istant-ins])ector; who is, 
we are told, an njpeer of the Board, and not a part of the Board as erroneously 
stated by me ;t a remark no doubt of great value, and particularly so as 
indicating on the part of Senex a degree of acuteness and research, for 
which we might not otherwise have felt inclined to give him credit. 

3rd, The next charge is, that 1 have confounded together staff surgeons 
and the surgeons of recruiting districts; or that I sujipresscd or w’as igno¬ 
rant of the fact, that many of the staff surgeons enumerated by- me were 
“ attached to recruiting districts” and employed mei’ely for recruiting 
purposes. 

Now of the candour whicli dictated this charge the reader may speedify 
satisfy himself by turning to ^my original paper; in which he will find, that 
of fourteen staff surgeons therein enumerated not less than ten are at the 
same time set down as attached to Jijecruiting depots, and that for the pur¬ 
pose specially of attendance on the recruits and parties. And wherever in 
these kingdoms a staff-surgeon is otherwise employed than for recruiting 
purposes, the same is particularly pointed out; it being one of my objects 
to snow that no staff-surgeons are employed at home for general purposes— 
that is, attached to General Officers in the command of districts, for the pur¬ 
pose of accompanying them on their half-yeai-ly tours of inspection, and 
maintaining by their personal superintendence one uniform system of action 
in regimental hospitals. There was no omission on my part therefore, for the 
above inference was manifest, and it^would have been out of place in me then 
to have touched upon the system iv£'ich has been introduced instead of that 
which ought to exist—a System in whicTi reports and returns are substituted 
for personal superintendence, and clerks and secretaries take the places of 
staff-surgpons and deputy-inspectors; to the great prejudice of the service, 
and the disgust of all good men belonging to i^j. 

4th, I am next instructed, that a strange anomaly has been acted ujion 
in Ireland for many years pastnamely, “ the service of two medical staffs, 
the Iruth army medical staff, and the staff forced into the country as a 
recruiting district staff.” 

This Very anomaly, however, which Senex thus takes credit to himself for 
pointing out, and thus by implication censures me for having overlooked, is 
distinctly referred to in my paper as a part of that system of misrule, which 
* has produced so much discontent amprigst the medical officers, and hrouglit 
so much discredit upon the medical administration of our army. There is 
nothing new therefore in the statement of Senex on this point, nor any 
difference of opinion between us with respect to the existence of the evil; 
but we do differ widely as to its cause, and still more, I fear, w'ith respect 

• As there are now two classes of Surgeons, viz. staff-surgeons and regimental- 
surgeons, both with the same rank. 

My words are, “ of wliich he thus in a manner constitutes a part.” 
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to the remedy to be adopted. For the existence, ^e loog-contizuied 
existence of this^unjust anomaly, is not to be attributed, as he intimates^ 
to any acts of usurpation on the part of the English Medical Board, in 
forcing into the country some staff-surgeons; but to a culpable degree of 
neglect, to say no more, on the part of those whose duty it was to force 
mit of the a&rvioe all men, in Ireland as well as in England, who were 
not prepared when called upon to do their duty in any part of the world.* 
And this brings us to our remedy ,—an equality of rights and of duties, an 
equal administration of the law,-—a remedy which no man will object to in 
theory, although many may be found hold enough or stupid enough to neg¬ 
lect it in practice. But the spirit of inquiry is abroad, and the liiind of 
reform already in motion amongst us; and Scnex and his colleagues on both 
sides of the water, for w'e have our Senes here also, may rest assured that 
gross abuses, even in our department, will no longer be tolerated merely be¬ 
cause they are old, nor submitted to in silence merely on account of their 
paternity.t, , “ • - 

5th. The next paragraph presents us with a specimen of good faith and 
discretion on the part of Senex, ds remarkable as any we have yet noticed— 
of good faith in imputing tu me faults I did nut commit, and of discretion in 
bringing forward charges so easily refuted, as thk and others of the same 
kind may he, hy ® simple reference to the passages uj)on which they are 
founded. For I am here charged with having put down ten assistant-sur¬ 
geons as doing duty at Chatham, a thing quite ridiculous, as Senex truly 
says; whilst my words on that very point are, that “ one half at least, of 
these gentlemen may be considered as supernumeraries,’' retained at the 
place as a reserve to meet contingencies, or for the purpose of receiving in¬ 
struction, &C. Nor can any doubt exist with respect to the charge being 
founded on the passage here quoted, for the aifilistant-surgeons at Chatham 
ai'e not spoken of or alluded to by me in any other ])lace. 

6tL In speaking of the London MecKcal Board, (p. 228,) 1 took advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity te recommend a certain change in the consti¬ 
tution of that body, which has long been ciilled for; and which, among 
other advantages, would, I said, have the effect of introducing amongst the 
members a more due degree of sulnmUnation'' than exists at present. 
My object therefore could not be mistaken, for suhordumtion cannot of 
course exist amongst persons equal in rank and independent of each other. 
Nevertheless, Senex, taking advantiige of one expression in the very sen¬ 
tence where the above quoted passage 4 >ccurs, advances next iigainst me the 
charge of having recommended the formation of a Board consisting of co- 
cqnal and independent members; for suen was the “ notable expedient” to 
which he alludes, as having been tried and weighed and found deheient” 
in the time of Sir Lucas Fepya and his colleagues. That Senex k^w what 
the constitution of the defunct Board hud been there can be no doubt, nor 
can any exist as to his conviction with respect to that recommended by me. 
With what object then could he thus confound together things w'hicli he 
knew to be so dissimilar.^—w’ith what object but to impute to me a pro¬ 
posal he knew I did not make, and to raise thereon against me a charge he 
Knew to be unfounded ? But it.is not, I feel^ necessary to pursue this theme, 
for the reader must now be qualified to do justice himself to the motives, 
ability, and veracity of Senex as a commentator. With him then be the 


• I need not say to what an extent this system has been already carried with the 
Biitish medical staff—the (iaxettes furnish sufficient proof of that. 

+ Senex returns in a suhsecpicnt part of his communication to the Irish medical 
' establishment, for which he manifestly entertains a peculiar fondness; hut as he 
advances nothing in any manner contradictory of any thing rcallg staled hy me, 
1 do not think it necessary at pi-esent to notice more particularly w'liat he says on 
that subject. 
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judgment; but let not Senex despair, for the advocate of abuses will always 
find friends; and in an hour of danger, like the present,^ even his aid may 
not be altogether rejected or despised. 

M. M. 

London, Aug. 15th, 1831. * 


Purveyor's Department. 

Ma. Eniroii, — A correspondent (I. B.) in the last Number of the 
Service Journal (p. 105) has thought proper to arraign some observations 
lately made by me on the Turveyom Department of the army; and that 
for the purpose of showing, as he states, that “ my npinion is fallacious," 
and that the present order, system or arrangement, with respect to that 
department, is not only “natural" and “judicious," but that it cannot even 
“ be disturbed" without introducing irregular deviation from the usual 
method of things,” and ''confounding opposite duties," and producing “ con¬ 
sequent injury to the service,” &c. &c. *' 

“ A little investigation" however, as I. B. says, will I trust be sufficient 
to show, that any opinions delivered by me on this subject cannot be much 
affected by the observations of one, who seems to think a system should be 
tolerated and supported for the very same reasons which mjght lead others 
to imagine that it should not. 

Thus if Purveyors be, as 1. B. alleges they are “ to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, medical attendants or stewards to the sick;” it vi'ould seem to follow 
that they ought not to be at the same time commissioned officers, (as they 
now are,) and that too with rank and pay superior perhaps to those of the 
very officers under whom they as “ stewards or attendants” must serve. 

Nor can a person of ordinSry comprehension understand fiovv a system can 
be esteemed “'natural” and “ judicious," under which the same individual 
who performs, as we arc told, at oifij moment the part of “ steward or atten¬ 
dant” in a hospital; is authorised at the next to assume the office of master, 
and regulate or direct “ the administrative management and economy" of 
the very same establishment. Still less c<in we understand how this anomrdy 
can be considered as furnishing grounds for maintaining the very system 
under which it exists, as our correspondent pretends. 

Nor does -R follow, as 1. B. would have us believe, that the “ Purveyors 
Department” must remain distinct and unconfused from those, of the Com¬ 
missariat,” hemnse *' the functions (if the Purveyor are more varied, aftd 
combine if possible more arduous and more important olijects than those of 
the commissary”—for the latter a'lsertion is not true, and if true it would 
furnish no support to the former. 

Nor c^n 1 dwcover by what ])rocess of reasbhing I. B. has arrived at the 
conclusion, tbat a Purveyor “ is indispensable" in a general hospital, to “ co¬ 
operate” and act “ in conjunction with the apothecaryseeing that the 
apothecary himself is rfo longer thought indispensable, and that even the 
rank and title are, or are about to be, abolished in the army.* 

But enough of these absurdities; into which a man has been led by at- 
temjiting to defend a bad cause, and a caufe moreover the real merits of 
which he does not understand, ror the question now at issue has no rela¬ 
tion to the multifarious and inconsistent duties detailed by I. B. from the 
puerile “ Instructions fur the Management of General Hospitalsbut has 
, for its object to determiue whether two distinct and independent establish¬ 
ments are to be maintained in our service; namely, one to procure, retain 
in charge, and issue provisions and other necessaries for the army in general, 
the Sick even included; and another to perform the very same duties for a 

* Can it be tnie also, as 1. B. states, that there are now only three deputy- 
purveyors employed out of the whole department, Avhilst the army lists for some 
months have given the uaipcs of just double that number ? 
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small portion of the same sl'fck, under circumstances which but rarely occur,' 
and wnich when they do occur may be otherwise provided for without any 
difficulty.* 

Upon- this subject however it is not now necessary to enlarge; it is suffi¬ 
cient fur us to have directed attention towards it, the attention of the imblic, 
the attention of those from whom the remedy must ilow.f But we will say, 
that in the application of that remedy, either to this or to any other of the 
many abuses under which the Medical D^artment of the army is supposed 
to labour, care should be taken hot to innict undeserved injury on any one, 
or to sacrifice guiltless individuals for tjie public good. Let systems perish 
if they be found injurious to the public service, if they be unjust, extrava> 
gant, unnecessary or inefficient; but let not those who hold office under 
them, and who have been guilty of no fault, perish at the same time; for 
their rights cannot bo.impaired or afiected by any misconduct or incapacity 
on the part of those by whom such systems may Jiave been introduced or 
supported. • . M- M. 

London, Sept. 10. * 


Ship’s Ordnance-^Suggestion for increasing weight of shot. 

Ma. EuiTOBj-^Th# advantage of heavy over light shot is so evident, and 
so fully illustiAted,' that numerous heads have been employed to invent 
effective ordnance of light weight, but large calibre; thus, in succession, 
have carronades, Congreve’s, and a variety of other guns, been supplied to 
our ships-of-war, and still an efficient gun is wanting. 

Without the Vanity to conceive that I can supply that which so many 
able men have failed in, I wish to point out what may make our present 
ordnance mure formidable, simjily by reducing the windage now allowed our 
heavy skot^ by which we shall gain the advantage of heavier shot, and greater 
precision in firing, (two material points,) 'without the slightest alteration in 
the weight, or formation of the gun from which they are propelled. 

One-twenty-seventh of the diameter of a shot being allowed for windage, 
it occurs to me, that if that be sufficient for six pounds or twelve pounds 
shot, it is more than requisite for thirty-twos, forty-twos, and sixty-eights, 
and that by increasing them to aJmui thirty-three pounds, forty-three and a 
half pounds, and seventy pounds, they will do much more execution; the 
line of fire will be more accurate; and a portion of the force the powder 
which now escapes, be applied to the snot, and increase its velocity. This 
latter, I am aware, 1 may be told would be no advantage, as our present 
charges produce the initial velocity of 16,000 feet per second, which is cal¬ 
culated as the most effective; t^t where that velocity can be acquired with 
a reduced charge, the benefit is obvious. * . '** 

The objections to be urged are, that the resistance or pressure on the 
breech would be increased, and the consequent recoil greater; also, that the 
shot mifi^t so increase from rust as not to enter the gun. 

Experience having shown that our long guns are equal to double shotting; 


• Purveyors, that is Hospitnl-Commi^saries, never can be necessary but witli 
an army in the field; and even there they never are at liberty to purchase or con¬ 
tract for any thing which the general Commissariat outlie army can furnish. 

Gan a distinct department then be required to meet such rare contingencies—or 
can such officers wanted in times o/ peace, and in garrisons even wbei^ there ara 
no sick to he prevised for by them ? ’Phe thing is too gi^ibs. , 

t It is not howVter, pretended that the present writer was the first wlio directed 
public attention to.this subject; for Jackson in 1803 and 1805, and the ('omiuis- 
sioners of Alilitary Inquiry in 1808, in tlicir celebrated Fifth lieport. particularly 
noticed and coudemned the Purveyor’s department. Tiie patronage however of 
such a department, to which ony man might be appointed wlio could read write, 
was too good a thing to he given up at any time—such must ho taken away. 

U. S. JoiinN. No. 35. Oi’T. 1831 s 
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and the breechings to the recoil of double<shotted guns; and double-shot 
having been found, hy e^eriment, (on board the Excellertt at Portsmouth,) 
to destroy each other, will not in future be used } our present metal and 
tackling are decidedly adequate to the dight increase of resistance. * 

To the second objection, I beg to observe, that our shot are much drier 
stowed than formerly; and the great attention paid to keeping them free 
from rust, hy frequent beatings, would rather argue a reduction in their 
circumference, that I feel confident no objection can be made on that head 
by any who have observed the very great space between our large shot and 
the metal of the gun. 

These are the suggestions of one who leaves to scientific men the calcula¬ 
tion for the exact increase of the shot, or in other words, reduction of wind¬ 
age ; but feeling fully satisfied that this would make our heavy ships consi¬ 
derably more formidable, 1 have felt it to be a duty incumbent on me, to 
submit these remarks for your Journiil, which is, or ought to be, perused by 
all who feel interested hi Britain’s natural bulwarks. 

1 am. Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

A Tak. 

July 2Gth, 1831. 


Infanlrij Equipments. 

Mr. Editor, —The very able manner in which the subject of Infantry 
Equipment is treated on in your June Number by Militaris, has given me 
the greatest s.atisfaction, and as a hearty well-wisher for the service in 
general, 1 am tempted to ofler a few observations tliereon. . 

There can be no doubt but that the infantry soldier has been too much 
loaded generally, the effects' of which have been witnessed in lung and ha¬ 
rassing marches in the Peninsula particularly ; and that many men constantly 
fell sick from fatigue alone, will, t believe, be disputed by none acquainted 
with the campaigns of the Duke of Wellington. As every soldier could not 
be possessed of a robust frame, weight alone made many give up, who, with 
a less burthen, might have been able to go through their fatigues, and con¬ 
sequently effective with their regiments, instead of being in hospital, or just 
as bad at some station in rear of the army. 

That the infantry is susceptible of no further improvement I can never 
agree to, however formidable, as your correspondent says it is, to differ from 
public opinion; nor can I see any reason why every soldier, either of cavalry 
or infantry, should not be able to cross a country as well as a sportsman can; 
but it must be allowed that the foot soldier, with his ponderous musket, 
bayonet, knapsack, ammunition, and provisions, upder the present system, 
cannot ppw accomplish as he ought to do; hc^ laudable then would it be to 
improve the condition of a branch of the service that has (1 speak not invi¬ 
diously) on most occasions borne the brunt. 

1 fear much the alteration in the infantry musket would not be listened 
to in these times of rigid economy, desirable as the plan would be both as to 
comfort and usefulness; neither do I fully agree to the percussion-gun re¬ 
commended by Militaris, as I know many sportsmen who have not, and per¬ 
haps never may use it. In this opihion, though far from claiming any 
excellence as a shot, 1 still remain. What strikes me as an objection is 
principally this, that the soldier in action would be somewhat bothered in 
fixing after every discharge a fresh cap on the cock, having seen that incon¬ 
venience experienced by even sportsmen themselves. 

In reducing the calibre of the musket, there can be b^' one opinion, I 
hope; or that the serjeants should discontinue carrying pike^; and it appeara 
really strange such a body of men should have so long remained without 
better weapons. 

In the, knapsack and other appointments, much might be done in reducing 
weight,-is also, I think, in dimrent arrangement oi the clothing: on this 
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sttlq^ 1 will not»aow ^Ive an opinion, further than that the clothing might 
be so adapted for wearing, that the soldiei’ on a march might have as jittic 
as possible to pack in his knapsack besides shirts, pair of slioes, and a few 
other little etceteras. 

If the foregoing observations, by means of your excellent Journal, ever 
meet with attention from those who, from their exalted- station, might do 
much in recommending any beneficial alteration, 1 should, indeed, feel much 
gratification; if not, I shall rest contented in having endeavoured to serve 
a very important branch of the service. 

1 am your constanUreader and very humble servant, 

A Captais of Infantry on Hajlf-Pay. 

July SOth, 1831. 


Queries—by an Old Soldim". 

Mr. Editor, —You will oblige me by inserting the following queries in 
your valuable publicatidTi, and which, 1 trust, will be in some, way or other 
satisfactorily answered by a comrade in the Journal of the succeeding month. 

How is it, that though His Majesty ha.s been ad'fised to grant a medal to 
the private soldier for long and faith Pul services, yet tliat the meritorious 
officer, who in many, and in most instances, serves iiearly double the period, 
should have been overlooked ? He it also observed, that the medal granted 
to the soldier is for service alone, without sjtecifying whether he has been in 
action or not. 

How is it that this much desired mark of merit for length of service (for I 
hold that the officer who has dragged out a period of twelve or fifteen years 
in the East or lYest Indies, exposed to all the cfiauces of yellow fever, liver 
and cholera, is equally as much entitled to it us his more fortunate brother in 
arms whoso fate it was to serve in the P&iinsula) is withheld from officers, 
although it must be well-known to have been for a length of time the uni¬ 
versal feeling that such should be grauted to them, especially to those who 
served to the close of the war in 181& ? 

How is it that a uniform for the half-pay and unattached officers is not 
established, as so generally cidled for? whilst it has been anomalously and 
ridiculously grunted to Deputy-Lieutenants of counties !!! 

How comes it that so little attentiou is ever paid to the res]>ecifully ex¬ 
pressed wishes and feelings of the United Services, even when a yielding to 
that feeling would be no cost to the nation ? And lastly—How is it that 
suggestions, however good in theory or practice, are unattended to, except 
they emanate fi-om head-quarters, or the underlings in office ? 

September 10, 1831. ^ 

P.S. Should a medal be ever granted for length of service, (though 1 
despair of such being done,) I would suggest that the quarters of the globe 
in which the officer has served be designated by a striped-coloured ribbon,— 
as red for Europe, red and black for Europe and Africa, white added for 
Asia, and green for America. 

Since writing the foregoing queries, dt is with no small astonishment and 
chagrin (in wiiich expressions 1 am reciprocally joined by every brother 
officer without exception, of both services, with whom 1 am in daily habits 
of mixing) that 1 observe no mark of Iloyal favour in the shape of a Brevet 
has made its impearance, whilst honoui's and rewards are lavished on civi¬ 
lians and dundl^vheaded aldermen. This, and other studied neglects to the 
services, (for I oah hardly call the making a dozen K.C.B.’s in the higher 
ranks worth noticing) is indeed a mark of the times, and of the march of any 
thing but gratitude and right feeling. It has been stated that economy was 
studied at Uie Coronation, and that that was the reason why no Brevet took 
place; but how economy was studied, when upwards of 5000/. was profusely 
squandered in gold medals fur the Members of the Upper and Lower House, 

s 2 
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I oaonot oomprdiend. The following eKtriict from a ^eoh of General 
iMunarque’s, on the 16th instant, in the Frenoh Chiunb^ of Deputies, I 
' would recommend to the perusid and weighty consideration of the present 
rulers of the Government: —1 wiA not to give birth to evil augunes, Irat 
may not the storms that are lowering over other countries be driven 
towards us? Gentlemen, do not then discourage our brave soMkrs** —(and 
here in England we must add our brave sailors)—this is not riie nument 
for doing so.” The motion was carried against the minister. 

I have further to add another concUmting mark of favour to the half-pay 
officer from the present Government., “ All officers in future are to give 
stamp receipts for their half-pay.” This order will be productive of great 
inconvenience and create much delay in the quarterly payments, while the 
addition to the revenue by this step cannot exceed a few hundred ))uunds. 

1 remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

BRITAffNICUS. 


Pay of Admirals. 

Mr. Editor, —** A Voice’from the Army,” in your 33rd Number, con¬ 
tains unanswerable arguments in favour of half-pay officers being eligible 
for civil appointments under Government. As a half-pay officer, I perused 
it with unmingled pleasure to page 445, where 1 find a statement from which 
it wf>uld appear, that an Admiral’s half-pay is superior to a General Offi¬ 
cer’s, promoted subsequent to 18th Feb. IBIS ; whereas such is not the fact, 
as a General Officer receiving “ merely the pay of his last regimental com¬ 
mission,” being that of Coloiiel, is 1/. 28. per diem,*^ while the British Rear- 
Admin^ “ receive at once the half-pay of their respective ranks as Flag 
hcersf which is 1/. Bs .; thus, mtfet gladly would these British Rear-Admi- 
r^ yield the half-pay of that rank for the pay of their last commission which 
must have been to a line-of-battle ship, and, therefore, 1/. 18«. per diem. 

Your obedient servant, 

August 30th, 1831. Fair Play. 


Military Law. 

Mr. Editor, —I imagine the opinion of the present Premier on the sub¬ 
ject of military obedience may not be without weight. Earl Grey, when 
Mr. Grey, in the House of Commons, in May 1804, on the vote of thanks to 
the Army in India, laid down the rule, that.it was not the business of sol¬ 
diers to'riiink, but to execute with alacrity, even if the act was founded in 
injustice, ‘and contrary to the written law of our country.f 

Anti-Radical. 


Petty Officers in the Navy. 

,<Mr. Editor,—As there appears to Jlie much inconsistency in the Orders 
in Council and the Acts of Parliament with regard to the relative rank of 
the junior grades of officers in the navy, I beg to transmit them, trusting that 
you will give them publicity. 


* The highest Regimented Commission is that of LieuIenanl.Colonel, the pay 
of which, minus 3s, a day allowed for commanding, is 17«. not I/. 28. per diem. 
The Maja(r-6eneral, therefore, loses 3s, a day by his promotion, and the annual pay 
of a Rear-Admiral exceeds that of a Major-Genm^l by 160/. The latter may even 
be entitled to no more than ll8. 7d. a day as a mgimental Captain^ when promoted 
to the rank of Major-General.—E d. 

See Parliamentary Debates, vol. ii. 1804. 
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Uader the he^ of Rank and Command, page 13, ekapter S, section f, 
article 9; of tha Hegulations established % the King in Council for His 
Majesty’s sarvioe at iiea, mates are declared to be warrant officersy and to 
rank and command in the order in which they stand in the said article. 

By the PSrd section of the Act of Ihe eleventh George 'IV. cap. 20, 
iSbcrcearter, iJlerks, and Pilots, amongst others, are excluded from the list of 
those deemed petty officers. 

By the Order in Council of the 30th of June, autjiorising the distribution 
of seizures, it will be there found, at the foot of page 3, that the before- 
mentioned officers, viz. mates, secrejbaries, clerks, and pilots, are therein 
classed' and denominated petty officers, 1 think it right to mention these 
contradictions, wishing that you will insert them in your Journal, and 
hoping by that means that they may come under the observation of some 
of the Lords C^>mmissioners of the Admiralty, who, no doubt, will take them 
into their consideration, with a view to their being rectified. 

And I hRve further to.observe, that mates are superiors to gunners, boat¬ 
swains, and carpenters, as far as regards rank and command, but are, never¬ 
theless, placed in an inferior capacity to them in the distribution of prize- 
money. • 

1 have the honour to remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your Cokptant Reai>sr and Subscriber. 


Deccan Prize Monet/. 

Mr. Editor,— It is now several months since I addressed you on the 
payment of the Deccan Prize Money, but not ,the least information has yet 
peen obtained on the subject, and if some powerful interposition is not made, 
it is likely to be deferred ad infinitum. The procrastination is h^hly inju¬ 
rious to all claimants, and if you would have the kindness to insert this 
letter in your next Number, it may induce some of the influential members 
of the United Service to urge the authorities to an early decision on the 
distribution. In complying with this request, you will confer a lasting 
obligation on numbers oi interested persons, and of. 

Sir, your obedient servant. 

An Officer. 

London, 6 th Sept. 1S31. 

_a__ 

Prize Money for the Burmese War. 

Mr. Editor, —I beg, through the medium of your Journal, to make the 
following queries relative to the prize-money duo to the army and navy 
engaged in the Burmese war. Six years have elapsed since the signature 
of the treaty of Yandabou, and it seems strange that nothing should yet 
have been heard of the prize-money collected during the campaigns of 1824, 
1826, and 1826. The sum, it is true, cannot be great, probably less than 
100,000/. and this divided amongst the forces engaged, will leave but a 
trifling share to each individual; y^t, that little we have a right to, and 
would not reject on account of its paucity. Up to this day we have, how¬ 
ever, been left in the dark as to the allotment of the sum in question. 

I would therefore ask— 

1st, What is the actual sum realized by the prize agents of the navy and 
army on account of timber, rice, horses, and otner property captured by the 
British forces in Ava, and sold for the benefit of the prize-fund? 

2nd, How has the sum so realized been employed during the last five 
years? Is it in the hands of the East Indian Government, mid does that 
Government pay interest for tHe same ? 

3rd, What are the names of the officers who are entrusted with the prize- 
agency of the army and navy employed in Ava ? 
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4th, When is it likely that the money wiU be paid, and why has the pay¬ 
ment been hitherto delayed ? . mi 

If, Mr, Editor, you can ol^ain answers to Uie above questions, you will 
much oblige many officers of the army and navy who underwent the hard¬ 
ships of that dreadful war, as well as the individual who has the honour of 
sutecribing himself 

London, Sept. 1, 1831. Youkyah ! 


f 

Claims of Old Officers. 

Mr. Editor, — I am sure you will join me in remtting the melancholy 
state of poverty, bordering on starvation, of Mr. Bannantine (and family), 
formerly a Lieutenant in the Army, and son of the late Major-General of 
tlrat name, as described in the Globe and other papers of the 7th June. 
From the statement, it ^ears he has been obliged to give up the situation 
of Toll-Collector, his wounds received in the service preventing him attend¬ 
ing to his duty. Now, Mr. Editor, it is not our purpose to in(|uire (suppos¬ 
ing he sold out) what he did with the purchase-money; but it is onr duty to 
tell him, and all others similarly situated, that although the sale of the 
commission does away with all future claim, (let the services of the indivi¬ 
dual be what they may,) yet that for wounds, whenever th^ become equal 
to loss of limb, or so iis to prevent the individual earning a livelihood, be¬ 
comes valid, and by a proper application to the Horse Guards, his case will 
or must be referred to a medical hoard. I know officers who hold pensions 
for wounds received before pensions became a right, and granted amr that 
right was established by Parliament, and several years after the sale of their 
commissions; and very just that it should be so. 1 take this opportunity of 
cautioning all Peninsular comrades against the sale of their full or half-pay, 
under almost any circumstances; if they will only reflect for a moment, 
they will be convinced that nothing has been thought of for the lost ten 
years, but one inducement after the other to old officers to quit the service, 
so as to give patronage to Government; and as an instance of the treatment 
old officers (thus enjmed) now experience, 1 beg to make known to the ser¬ 
vice what has lately occurred to a friend who commenced his campaigns at 
Talavera, and after serving the whole of the Peninsular war, and being 
severely wounded, was reduced when Captain, with the second battalion of 
his regiment, at the conclusion of the. late war. This officer, to avoid the 
indirect* threats of forcing half-pay officers to come in on full pay, (which 
would have sent him in a delicate state of health to join his corps in India,) 
sold out about four years since; but finding his health perfectly restored, and 
being yet a young man, and desirous to resume his profession, he applied, a 
few montHs ago, for leave to purchase an ensignc}', which was refused him, 
although his application was accompanied by the strongest possible recom¬ 
mendations of his activity and efficiency as an officer in the field; to which 
was added the nature of his wounds, which were such, as to induce the 
Medical Board to send him, at his own expense, to the baths in Italy for 
recovery, declaring, at the same time, that had he represented himself to the 
Board a few months sooner, (when the regulations were more just and con¬ 
sistent,) they would have considered it their duty to have recommended him 
for a pension. Thus it is in our boasted country; not so in any of the con- 
^tinental armies, nor was it so in the Imperial Guai’ds of France, where the 
-talue of old officers and soldiers was appreciated as it should be. 

An Old Talavera Man. 

28th July, 1831. 

N.B. Thos^ that were there will recollect we had it hut and warm this 
day twenty-two years. 

if* * Kvidently for the purpose of frightening them to sell out. 
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Gen. Washington's opinioa on^he recompense of Military Service. ‘ 

Mr. Editor, —Gren. Washington, in his veiy excellent address to Con¬ 
gress after the extension of their independence, touching upon the subject 
of reward due to officers, fairly and honourably states his opinion in the fol¬ 
lowing bold and expressive language:—As to the idea which, I am in¬ 
form^, has in some mstances prevailed, that the half-pay and commutation 
are to be regarded merely in the odious light of a pension^ it ought to be 
exploded for ever; that jprovision should be viewed, as it really was, a rea¬ 
sonable compensation offered by Congress at a time when they had nothing 
else to give to officers for services then to be performed; it was the only 
means to prevent a total dereliction of the service ; it was a part of their hire^ 
1 may be allowed to say, it was the price of their blood and of your indepen¬ 
dence } it was, therefore, more than a common debt, it is a d^t of honour; it 
can never be considered as a pension or gratuity,iiior cancelled until it is 
fairly dischftrged.” ^ * 

This is so much to the point as to thp fair remuneration officers have a 
claim to for past services, that it requires no comment, but that it is equally 
applicable to officers in the service of England, pai;ticularly those who served 
throughout the whole of last war, although there are many who presume to 
place officers thus situated in the odious light the General in his address 
alludes to. 

No American. 


The Frog-Belt. 

** Vel si, consuto vulnere, craiibum 
Atque recens linum ostendit non una cicatrix ?'*—Juv. Sat. iii. 

Mr. Editor, —Having suffered from recent adoptions, which the innova¬ 
tors would uphold as economical contrivances, 1 cannot but indulge myself 
with a ** currente calamo” complaint against the continued use of the Frog- 
belt. In condemning this inconvenient appendage, 1 am sure 1 shall be 
heartily joined by a very great majority of those “ quos arma tegunt et 
baUeus ambit;" whilst your Journal, nut deeming this letter altogether in¬ 
admissible in its columns, may, jierhaps, induce those who have subjected us 
to its cincture, to remove what is an i^iction both upon the hip and scrip / 
The Frog-belt since its introduction, ‘^omne tulit punctum,” has carried the 
whok sword, point and all, but certainly not answered every point intended. 
'\V’’ithout Jo/cc, the Frog-belt bursts the sides of its wearers, and as the left 
sleeve cannot always be kept at “ arm's length” from the sword's hilt, con¬ 
stant attrition very soon presents an ajierture with a calico eye a few inches 
below the elbow, so that, at the expiration of two months from the first day 
of self-induction, your new blue frock has become a very “ scissa lacema 
With a stitch in tlie side and a stpiare patch in the sleeve you may just con¬ 
trive two additional months wear, at the close of which space, having become 
" a reproacli unto you,” it is devoted to cigars and lucubrations, or with re¬ 
duced consequence, humbly consigned to the protection of your boat-cloak. 

Four months then completes the durability of the blue-frock, and thus 
three of these coats are now requisite in the year; whereas, the like surtout 
during tho existence of the sling-belt, could have been sported for six months 
to the credit and satisfaction of the wearer! My tailor’s bill will prove, and 
the bitter experience of many will confirm, the truth of this statement. On 
foot, the Frog-belt with sword^ attached is a most awkward appendage 
when any celerity of pace is required; on horseback, at the trot or gallop, 
the hilt IS a rude and restless projecture, whilst the blade acts as an uneasy 
lateral pendulum! Why not re-introduce the sling-belt, td the saving of one 
c.uat in the yoai*? Surely innovations both uneconomical and unserviceable 
should bo discontinued. Your complainant had, perhaps, been silent if the 
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puMessor '^ducentis ad bo cuncta pecuniw but he must exclajm, whilst he 
classes himself with those Subs whose allowances onlt/ jmt act as fringe to 
their pay, and whose feelings of independence must be somewhat reduced 
when their means are contracted by caprice of taste and innovation! 

<r«truwT«(r«r 

Portsmouth, Sept. 14, 1831. CuKiirs. 


On ecrlain Terms used in Gunnery. 

Mr. Eoitor, —In a late Number of your .lournal you asked what is poin^ 
blank P—In answer to this question 1 beg leave to say, that when a gun is 
placed on its carriage horizontally, laid and corrected by the spirit-level, 
this is its point-blank position. 

What is point>blank ran^c ?—with the gim-carriage standing on a level 
plane, point-blank range is the distance to which the shot will reach from 
the gun fired from its norizontal position, (as specified above,) before'it 
tou(£es the ground; and this distance is, for ah 18,24, and 32-pounder, about 
340 yards, but varies a little from inequalities in the powder and other 
causes. ^ 

If it is required to direct the gun so as to strike an object beyond or above 
this point, the point-blank position of the gun must be changed to what is 
termed elevation, and When the gun has elevation, it ceases to be point- 
blank ; for when it is point-blank, it has neither elevation or depression.’^ 
Therefore, if an object rests upon a hill, and the gun be pointed directly to 
it, it is improper to say the gun is laid point-blank for th# object, and it is 
useless to direct it so, for, by the theory and practice of gunnery, the shot 
would not reach it before it rtruck the earth. 

Can the point-blank range be increased?—If the gun is mounted in a 
higher place, as on the wall of a.fertress or the deck of a ship, the point- 
blank 1 ‘ange will be proportionally greater on the level or plane below. 

As to the derivation of the w’ords point-blank, curvature of the earth, pai*a- 
Iwlic curve, &c these I left in the academy, and send you this from the 
drill-ground. I have the honour to be, your humble servant, 

3rd Sept. 1831. 11. Y. 


A nemly invented liijle Ramrod. 

P,1r. Editor, —Having lately macTe a Rifle Ramrod on a new construc¬ 
tion, I find it so very convenient, that I am induced to send a description 
of it for your valuable Journal, should you think it worthy of insertion. 
The principle will be easily undei'stood by the figure, whicn is tlie exact 
size of the Ramrod of a very small German rifle : for a military rifle it 
should, of* course, be much stronger. 1 should also recommend its being 
made of iron, instead of brass. 

A is the main-piece of the rod, made of brass, into tlie end of which is 
screwed a steel-rod B, having a larger part at c, which slides easily in the 
brass-])ipe D, between the plugs e And /, the end of the latter being hol¬ 
lowed to fit the bullet. The mode qf using it is very simple: hold the 
cup at the end off on the ball, and strike a few smart blows by working the 
longer part A up and down; when the piece I), has sunk below the muzzle, 
proceed as with a common rod, without turning it end for end. In loading 
a rifle with a moderately tight ball, in forcing it down the first few inches, 
1 have always found a difficulty which the new Ramrod entirely obviates. 

Yours, &e. 

George Waring. 

Bristol, Sept. 3rd, 1831. 
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EDITOR’S PORTFOLIO; 

on 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


Affaias at Home and Abroad. 
— The Coronation of their Ma¬ 
jesties, King William the Fourth 
and Queen Adelaide, was cele¬ 
brated in Westminster Abbey on 
the 8th of September. Every de¬ 
monstration of joy which loyalty and 
attachment to the persons of the 
Sovereign and his Consort could 
suggest, was manifested on the occa¬ 
sion throughout the United King¬ 
dom. 

The Reform Bill has passed the 
House of Commons and been car¬ 
ried up to the Lords. 

Warsaav fell on the 8th ult°. by 
capitulation; its external defences 
having been stormed and carried by 
the Russians during the two pre¬ 
vious days. This important con¬ 
quest was not achieved without 
great slaughter on both sides, and 
was marked by equal prowess on 
the part of the victor and the 
vanquished. The remnant of tlyi 
gallant army which had maintaln- 
so brave and protracted a con¬ 
test against superior forces, re¬ 
treated from Warsaw, on the eve 
of the entrance of the Russians, 
and took post at Modlin, whence 
they are stated to have sent their 
submission to the Czar. If so, the 
war is ended. The triumph of the*" 
Russians, notwithstanding the in¬ 
evitable exasperation of so furious 
a combat and so obstinate a de¬ 
fence, has been marked by be¬ 
coming moderation: and, sotting 
aside the abstract political merits 
of the case, there can be but one 
hope throughout the civilized world 
—that the re-con quest of Poland 
may be attended by an amnesty for 


the past, and the realization fur the 
future of those constitutional rights 
and liberal ^.institutions, for which 
she has so nobly contended, and has 
proved herself so well fitted. There 
is notbiifg in the character or con¬ 
duct of the Emperor Nicholas to 
discourage such a hope. 

The jenewied and fatal distur¬ 
bances in the French Capital, 
though for the present subdued, at 
the point of the sabre and bayonet, 
afford subject for grave reflection and 
alarm. The pretext was the cap¬ 
ture of Warsaw—^but the cause lies 
deeper, and, as we have foreseen 
from the last outbreak of that vain 
and volatile people, w-i]!, we fear, 
sooner or later again convulse Eu¬ 
rope, and possibly drive its banded 
nations into another self-defensive 
league. Liberty is the cry—war 
is the passion—dictation and con¬ 
quest are the objects of the French 
people: with distress, distrust, and 
disunion at home, their overflowing 
discontents must find vent abroad; 
and Europe at large may once 
more be the arena upon which the 
Quixote of nations ~shull tilt *at 
windmills. 

It is not vet positive that the 
French auxiliary army has actu¬ 
ally evacuated Belgium, but it is 
stated that they are to do so. How¬ 
ever, their virtual and paramount 
influence will remain with a host of 
General and inferior French officers, 
who have been retained by King 
Leopold to command, re-organize, 
and officer the Belgian army—an 
employment which, we understand, 
is rendered efttremely difficult of 
attainment, if not inaccessible, to 
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Brilkh officers on half-pay, in quest 
of honourable service. 

Another partial insurrection, at¬ 
tended with the loss of many lives, 
has been excited and suppressed at 
Lisbon. We do not ourselves un¬ 
derstand the liberality which denies 
even to nations the privilege of 
thinking and acting for themselves 
—which is reckless of positive evil 
in the pursuit of a shadowy good— 
and which deliberate!/^excites fel¬ 
low-countrymen to cut each others’ 
throats, upon a univcrs&l-happi- 
ness principle. Sixty human lives 
were sacrificed in the above fruit¬ 
less sedition. . 

The Portuguese fleet, pirated by 
the French, has been conducted to 
Brest. 

Honours latelv conferred 
UPON 0 FFicBRS.r~The elevation of 
Sir James Saumarez to the Peerage 
has given universal satisfaction, and 
graciously exemplifies the sense of 
justice and kind feeling which actuate 
His Majesty. As an officer, the cha-' 
racter and services of the Vice-Admiral 
of Great Britain are of the first order, 
whUe his individual qualities are calcu¬ 
lated to add lusture to the Naval Peer¬ 
age in the person of Lord de Saumarez. 
A Dinner was given by the Members 
of the Naval Club in Bond-street to 
the noble Lord, on hiS elevation on the 
S8th ult°. at which Admiral Sir T. 
Byam Martin, G.C.B. presided. 

Without riEk of invidious distinction, 
we may also view in the same light the 
honours copfeiTed respective^ upon 
Sir John Macdonsild and Sir John T. 
Jones. Few officers have filled more 
various departments of military ser¬ 
vice, or with greater zeal, than the 
former; and it would be superfluous 
to exhibit a justification of the title 
conferred on the constructor of the 
Aines of Torres Vedras. 

First Rovai. Tower Hamlets 
Militia. — The Earl of Munster, 
having been appointed Colonel of this 
regiment, recently inspected the Staff, 
commanded by the Adjutant, Capt, 
Berford, at Stoke Newington, their 
Vlead Quarters. The general effi¬ 
ciency of that body, forming, us it 


ought to do, the ready nucleus and 
rudiments of a oomAlete corps, and 
the perfect order ana preservation of 
the stores and armouiy, wei^ in the 
highest degree satisfactory to his Lord¬ 
ship, and creditable to Capt. Berford, 
who, like his Colonel, is an old cam- 
p^ner. 

Naval and Military Library 
A; rD Museum. —We had anticipated 
being able to announce the opening of 
this institution in our present Num¬ 
ber; the preliminary arrangements 
however, although not yet completed, 
are in such a state of fo^iwardness, 
that a very limited period will suffice, 
for this purpose. The Committee have 
held frequent meetings during the past 
month, at the house of the Institution 
in Whitehall-yard. The number of 
subscribers to the present date, amount 
to twelve hundred and seventy, and 
manv additional contributions, since 
our lust publication, h^ve been made 
to the Library and various depart¬ 
ments of the Museum. 

Royal Naval School.— We are 
happy to find that the subscriptions to 
'this institution are increasing, as will 
be seen by the following additional list 
of subscribers, to that we inserted in 
our last Number, of one pound and up¬ 
wards, independent of all those officers 
who have subscribed a day’s b;df-pay, 
received up to the 22nd ult. The at¬ 
tention of the Council is now occupied 
in deciding on the situation of the in¬ 
tended school. 

His Most Gracious Majesty, £100 annually. 

Annual 

Donations. Snbacript. 


Higlit Hon. Lord Sclsey £100 0. 0 
Rielit Hon. Lord Vernon. 50 0 0 

Adni. Sir B. H. Carew . 52 10 0 5 5 9 

Adin. Sir Wtn. Hargood . 20 0 0 5 0 0 

Adm. Isaac Ccu. Manly . 25 0 0 

VicC'Adm. John Harvey . 1 12 6 

Vice-Adm. Wm. Hotbara .5 0 0 2 0 0 

Vice-,Adm. J. R. U. Tolle- 
machc . . . . 25 0 0 5 0 0 

Vice-Adm. Richard Dacres 1 14 0 

Vice-Adin.Tlios.Alexander 20 0 0 
Viec-Adni. Sir G. Moore . 21 0 0 2 2 0 

Vice Adm. Janies Carpenter 10 0 0 

Itear-Adrn. A.W, Sclionibcrg ISO 

Kear-Adni. Lord M.R. Kerr 10 10 0 

Rear-Adm. J. C. White . 21 0 0 

Rear-Adin. Hun. C. Boyle ISO 

Rear-Adm. Hon. Sir C. Paget 10 10 0 2 2 0 

BcHr-Adm. J. A. OwiuHiwy 21 0 0 15 0 

Iti'iU- iriiu. Geonje Mniidy 20 0 0 
Rear-Alim. T. B. Cupel . 5 0 0 
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^ Annual 
• Donations. Snbsciipt. 


Rvar-Adm. P. tV* Anatea 

5 0 0 




Capt. T. Wm. Carter 


1 

1 

0 

Capt. John Slmpion 


1 

0 

0 

Capt. Robert Oambier 

1 1 0 

1 

1 

0 

Capt. Henry Preacott 

10 10 0 




Capt Hon. Geo. Oadogan 

10 10 0 

2 

2 

0 

Capt. John Reynokla 

10 0 




Capt. Richard Curry 

2 0 0 




Capt. Charles John Ansten 

1 0 0 




Capt Henry P. Edgell 

6 0 A 




Capt J. Surman Catrlen 


1 

0 

0 

Capt William Jones Lye 


1 

0 

0 

Capt Charles Jones 


1 

0 

0 

Capt. James Banders 


1 

0 

0 

Capt. Robert Jackson 


2 

2 

0 

Capt. U. H. Christian 

10 0 

i 

0 

0 

Capt. Francis Mason 


2 

2 

0 

Capt. G. J. Falcon 

«i 

1 

1 

0 

Capt Christopher Kixon 

10 10 0 




Capi. William fiowles 

20 0 0 




Capt Sir N. WiUonghby 


1 

1 

0 

Capt. PraucU Fcad 


1 

1 

0 

Capt. Francis Wm. Fane 

52 10 0 




Capt William Yonng 


1 

I 

0 

Capt. Edward Palmer 

5 6 0 




Capt. William King 

110 




Capt. George Bell 

110 




Capt Lord Cbarehill 


1 

1 

0 

Capt John Tower 

10 10 0 

2 

2 

0 

Capt Edrannd Palmer,C. 

5 5 0 




Capt. Tlicobald Jones 

10 10 0 




Com. James'Faller • 


1 

1 

0 

Com. E. U. F. Manwarin 


1 

0 

0 

Com. Caleb Jackson 

2 2 0 




Coin. John McDougal (b) 

5 3 0 




Com. Henry Crease 

1 1 0 

1 

1 

0 

Com. P. G. Pickcrnell 


1 

1 

0 

Com. William Picking 


1 

1 

0 

Com. Jolin Harvey 


1 

1 

0 

Com. Campbell Lwk 


1 

1 

0 

(>'om. J. L. Wynn . 


1 

0 

0 

Com. Wm. Bicbanlson (J 


1 

1 


Com. C. 1). Williams 


1 

1 

u 

('om. Jobn-Gnyon . 

5 0 0 

1 

1 

0 

Com. H. E. Coffin . 


1 

0 

0 

Com. G. T. Gooch 

1 1 0 

1 

1 

0 

Com. George Evans 

1 1 0 




Com. E. M. Harrington 

5 0 0 




Cum. J. Anderson 


1 

0 

0 

(^om. Henry Crease 

1 1 0 

1 

1 

0 

Com. I’hiJip Goading 

5 0 0 




Lieut. William S. Robin 

1 0 0 




Lieut Tltomaa Linthorue 

1 0 0 




Lieut O. W. TomUu 

10 0 




Lieut T. P. Clarke 

5 0 0 

1 

OeO 

Lieut. William Critchell 

1 0 0 




Lient. John Carslake 

5 0 0 




Lient. Robert Mudge 

1 1 0 




Lieut Timothy Carrw 

5 0 0 




Lient. George ButUvr 

1 1 0 




Lient. John W. Oldmixo 

1 0 0 




Lieut W. P. Haydon 

1 0 0 




Lient. Wm. Hatchiiison 


1 

0 

0 

Lieut, Henry Pengclly 

1 1 0 




Lient. Henry Wm. Boyc 


2 

1 2 

: 0 

Lieut/ Robert Jacomb 

110 




yent Edward Bold 


1 

1 1 

1 0 

Lieut. James Browne 


I 

1 f 

» 0 


# 

Aiwjial 

DonatiODSii Sabiedpt. 


Lient William Lngg 


0 




Lient. John Weight . 

1 

1 0 

1 

1 

0 

Lient Richard Peyton 

I 

1 6 




Lient Charles Church 

1 

1 0 




Lieut W. P. Croke . 

1 

0 




Lient Henry Casey . 



1 

1 

0 

Lient. John Steele Parke • 

1 

1 0 




Master, James IGomiln 

1 

0 0 




Physician to the Fleet, A. 






Denmark . . , . 

2 

0 0 




Surgeon, Joseph Parker . 

5 

0 .0 

1 

0 

0 

Surgeon, Peter Cosgreave. 



1 

0 

0 

Surgeon, Joseph McCrca . 



1 

1 

0 

Surgeon, John T. Jones . 

1 

1 0 




Surgeon, Edward Caldwell 

1 

e 0 




Purser, Andrti^ Indcrwick 

1 

0 0 




Parser, J. A. Berryman . 



1 

1 

0 

Purser, Stephen Clare 

2 

0 0 




Parser, George Flintoft ' . 

1 

1 0 




Purser, W. H, Whitehnrst. 

1 

1 0 

1 

1 

0 

itOYai.*KaKiiiiB. 






Major-Gen. SirJ.Cockbnro 

5 

0 0 




C'lloncl J. R. Savage 



1 

0 

0 

Major Richard Graham 



1 

1 

0 

Cajit James Whylock 

1 

to 0 




Capt. George Richards . 



1 

0 

0 

yent Tinkler . . 

1 

0 0 




Lient. Robert Saxby 

2 

2 0 




Lieiit Daniel Robinson . 

1 

1 0 




Lieut HSiiry Miller . 

1 

0 0 




William Holden, Esq. . 

20 

0 0 




Sewis Hayes Pettit, Esq. 

52 10 0 




John Wooiniurc, Esq. 

52 10 0 




F. Crcsswell, Esq. 

10 

10 0 




T. Brown, Esq. 

10 10 0 




J. H. Pelley, Esq. . 

10 10 0 




James Young, Ksq. 

M 10 0 




Jacub Herbert, Esq. 

5 

S 0 




N. H. Nicolas, Esq. . 



1 

1 

0 

John Boguc, Esq. . 

5 

n 0 



• 

John P. Muspratt, Esq. . 

5 

5 0 




Messrs. Coke and Halford 

10 to 0 




John Copland, Esq. 

1 

1 0 

1 

1 

0 

Charles Clcraentson, Esq. . 



I 

1 

0 

Lady Dickson 



1 

5 

0 

Mrs. Henry Collier 

5 

0 0 




Mrs. Sliortland . 



1 

1 

i> 

•Sir R. Dohson 

31 

nr-n 




Sir John Lambert . 

25 

0 0 




Messrs. Rootli and Pettit . 

1 

0 0 




Robert Sholl, Esq. 



1 

1 

0 

Charles Francis, Esq. . 



I 

1 

0 

John Mangles, Esq. 



5 

5 

0 

E. K. P. Sanniarca, Esq. . 

10 

0 0 




George Croker Fox, Esq.. 

1 

1 0 




Edward Parratt, Esq. 



2 

2 

0 

Edward Milward, Esq. . 

5 

0 0 




Messra. Dulace and Co. a 






Donatitxi of Books, to be 






Selected from their Cata- 






^lognc, to the valne of . 

50 

0 0 





Besides the sums above stated there 
are many ai^ents who have nut sent in 
their TetuTU8> also many different col- 
leutors at the outsorts, which when re* 
reived wjJl materialJysweU the amount. 
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Tliere are ai {itresent nearljr 150 bojs 
aatered for immediate admiesion on 
tbe 0Feail^; of the School, exclusive of 
j^eaviy 100 more, that are under the 
.age required. 

Besides the navy and marine agents 
in London, the following offiOers and 
gentlemen have undertaken to collect 
at the different outports, of who pros¬ 
pectuses and every information may be 
obtained: 

Port3inouth.—Capt. lillicrap, ILA> and Messrs. 
Grant, Bankers. 

Devonport.—^Thos. Woodman, Esq. Admiralty 
Oilicc. 

Deal.—Com. Williams, R.N. 

Weyroontb.—Capt. C.F. Payne, R.N. 

PHlmoiitli.—Com. F. La Wynn, R.N. 

Shetland.—>Lient. W. H. BraiHl, R.N. 

Bath.—Capt. Thomas Browne, R.N. 

Biii'hton.—Licnt. Robert Saxby, R.M. 

Coast Guard. — Thomas Willey, Esq. R.N. 
Custom House, Loudon. 

Hastings.—Lieut. J. G. Raymond, R.N. 

Ireland.—Lient. William Untcliison, R.N. 
Kingstown Harbour, Dublin. 

Chas. Braxd, Sec. 

Jermyn-street, . 

September S4tli, 1821. ' ' < 

The Affray at Boltoxt. —The 
affray between a few soldiers of the' 
Reserve Companies of the IBth Royal 
Irish Regiment and some individuals 
of the lowest grade at Bolton, has, it 
appears, been taken hold of as a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity for some of the 
Radical orators of that town, to pour 
forth their rancorous ■ spleen against 
the conservative force oi the country. 
We liave never been, nor ever shall 
he, the apologists of offensive demon¬ 
strations on the part of the militar>' 
towards any other class of the commu¬ 
nity, but strictly maintaining the for¬ 
mer as well as the latter part of the 
motto, “suaviter in modo, fortiter in 
re,’' we would rather instil a principle, 
forbearance, than excite a spirit of 
violence or contention, even when it 
might be defended with propriety. 
But still human nature is frail, and 
the passions may at timqs he so excit- 
e4shy a series of insults and injuries, 
as to gain the mastery over the strong¬ 
est reason and the strictest discipline. 
The documents which have been trans¬ 
mitted to us, clearly prove the affray 
in question to have resulted from these 
causes. 

Colonel Love’s War Game.— 
A War Game, on a very ingenious and 


practical principle, has been arranged 
secundum artem, f»y Lieut.-Colondl 
Love, formerly of the 53nd, now <tf 
•the nth Regiment. 

According to this plan, the ^me of 
war may be usefully rtudied and etAen- 
tificolly played (like that of chess), bv 
the movement of puppets upon a board, 
or sections of a hoard, upon which tiie 
^features of any known, or ffditimis 
field of battle, are represented in mili¬ 
tary' drawing. The subject, of course, 
may be endlessly varied, while Colonel 
Love has appended a judicious com¬ 
mentary upon the theory and practice 
of war, applicable to the'movements 
on the board, and carefully digested 
from approved authorities. We hope 
this War Game” may be published, 
to enliven the dull reahties of |)eace. 

Launch of the Thunderer at 
Woolwich.— The Thunderer, 84, 
was launched at Woolwich, on the 
33rd ult. in the presence eff the King, 
the Queen, and the whole Court. 'J'he 
crowd of well-dressed people was im¬ 
mense, and during the whole of their 
passage to and from Woolwich, the 
Royal cortege, which consisted of eight 
carriages-and-four, was received with 
the most deafening cheers by tens of 
thousands of loym subjects. Their 
Majesties arrived at the Dock-yard 
shortly after one o’clock, and were re¬ 
ceived with presented arms by a large 
military force, the band playing the 
j^ational Anthem. Their Majesties 
examined the vessel on the slips, and 
when all Die preparations were con¬ 
cluded, the Duchess of Saxe Weimar 
performed the ceremony of christening 
the ship. Their Majesties then took 
their seats, and the signal being given, 
the dogs (as they are termed) which 
held the launch were struck off, and 
. Die Thunderer moved majestically into 
her proper element, amidst the shouts 
aikd nuzzas of one of the most nume¬ 
rous and brilliant assemblages that 
witnessed a launch since the early 
part of the reign of George the Third. 
Their Majesties then went on board 
the Royal Sovereign yacht, to witness 
the entrance of the Thunderer into 
the new basin, opened on that day for 
the occasion. Their Majesties re¬ 
mained on board until nearly four 
o’clock, when they took their depar¬ 
ture for London. The Magicienne, 
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Capt. Plumridge, manned yards, hav¬ 
ing* on board tne band of the Srd 
Guards. Capt. Plumridge g'ave a 
splendid entertainment on the occa¬ 
sion, with a ball to about two hundred 
of the nobility, officers. See. 

.As Improvsd Mei'hod of Carry¬ 
ing THE Soldier’s Knapsack.—A 
^ple and efficient contrivance has 
been invented by Lieut. Gould, of th^ 
11th Regiment, for easing the carri^e 
of the Knapsack, and throwing its 
weight more completely on the shoul¬ 
ders of the wearer. It consists of tu'o 
semicircular springs, each fastened at 
one of its dktremities to tha knapsack, 
tiie other remaining at liberty; the 
springs thus arran^d pass over the 
snoulders, by which the knapsack is 
kept ill its proper position, without 
the injurious appendages of shoulder- 
straps, which so constantly excoriate 
the parts with which they come in 
contact. This improvement has been 
submitted to the proper authorities, 
and is now under consideration. 

The lately formed Volcanic 
Island in the Mediterranean.^ 
Accounts by the Messenger steamer, 
Lieut. Afilin, arrived from the Medi¬ 
terranean, state, that His Majesty's 
ship Ferret, is stationed on the north¬ 
west side of the new volcano, called 
Graham Island, to make known its si¬ 
tuation to vessels which might not yet 
be aware of its existence, where she is 
to remain until relieved. The Island* 
up to the 20th of Aug. was in a quies¬ 
cent state. Very litUe stones had re¬ 
cently been thrown out, though it had 
not ceased discharging steam in greater 
or less quantities. It appears by the 
report of Mr. Osborne, Surgeon of 
His Majesty’s ship Ganges, in the 
Malta Gazette of the 25th of Aug. that 
a terrific chaldron and agitation of the 
sea had appeared on the south-west 
aide of the island, adjoining the prki- 
dpal in-ater, evidently the commence- 
ipent of a new crater, and perhaps of 
a new island. Graham's Island had 
not increased much in size since our 
Let report. It was about 180 feet 
high, and rather more than a mile in 
circumference. The sides had, how¬ 
ever, closed up, and no water now ran 
into the principal crater from the sea. 
'The water retained in the basin was 


190° of FVirenbeit, and very sidt, 
ing, as it is supposed, from the poW^- 
ful evaporation. It is the general opi¬ 
nion that the island will shortly disap¬ 
pear, or be reduced to a bank just 
above water-mark, as the materials of 
whidi it is formed do not adhere, and 
are, therefore, constantly being rolled 
away by the action of the waves. They 
are almost entirely ashes, the pulver¬ 
ised remains of coal deprived of its 
bitumen, iron, scoria, and a kind of 
• ferruginous clay or oxided earth. 
There is no appearance of laVa, pu- 
mice-stono, shells, or other manne 
remains, usually found at Etna and 
Vesuvius. 

Changes in the Stations of 
Corps since our last.— 7th Hus¬ 
sars from Coventry to Birmingh.-im; 
5tli Foot at Cork; under orders for 
the Mediterranean ; 7th Foot Depot 
from Hull to Portsmouth; 8th Foot 
Dep6t from Blackburn to Mull; 11th 
Foot Depot from Merthyr Tidvil to 
Cardiff; 14th Foot from ('hatham to 
the Isle of Wight; 18th Foot on pas¬ 
sage home from the Mediterranean; 
^Ist Foot from Kilkenny to Dublin; 
35th Foot Depot from Plymouth to 
Portsmouth; 56th Foot, Reserve Com¬ 
panies from Fermoy to Cork, Service 
Companies under orders for the West 
Indies; 67th Toot, under orders to re¬ 
lieve the 18th in the Mediterranean; 
69th Foot, Service Companies under 
orders for the West Indies, from Cork 
to Fermoy; 70th Foot from Dublin to 
Kilkenny; ‘81st Foot «t Bermuda, 
under orders for this countrj'; 82nd 
Foot on passage from the Mauritius; 
B5tli Foot at Malta embarlyd for this 
country; 89th Foot from Canterbury 
to Plymouth; 90th Foot from Ports¬ 
mouth to Winchester; 2nd West India 
Regiment from New Providence to 
Honduras. 

The following Corps removed to 
London and its vicinity to attend with 
the Householi( Troops the Coronation, 
they aftei^ards returned to their sta¬ 
tions. 

Tth Dragoon Guards from Canter¬ 
bury; 2nd Dragoons fi<om Brighton; 
9th Lancers froth Hounslow. 

An extra’-allowaace oT ope shilling a 
man has been granted to the troo|)8 
employed at the Coronation. 
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ARRIVALSf SAILINGS, AND IN. 

cidents in the fleet. 

Portmwth. —Aug. 29th. Sailed the 
WeUesley aud Talavera, for the Downs 
and Plymouth. 

Aug. Slat. Sailed the Nympli frigate, 
fitted as a lazaretto, for Leith. 

Sq>t. Ist. Arrived the ' Brisk, 10, 
Lieut. Butterfield, from the Downs. 

Sept. 4th. Sailed the Barham, 52, 
Capt. Pigot; Windiester, 52, 
Capt. Lord ITilli^ Paget; Guragoa, 
fraz^e), Capt. D. Dunn; and Victor, 18, 
(br^), Com. Ellice, to cruise in the Chan, 
nel, to try their respective rata, of sailing, 
under the orders of Rear-Admiral Parker, 
who shifted hU flag on the occasion to the 
Barham. They returned on the 7th. 
The Winchester andiored at St. Helen's; 
the remainder at Spithead. 

Sept. 5th. Sailed the Donegal, 00, 
Capt. IXdc, for Cork. 

^pt. 7th. Arrived the Wellesley aud 
TaUvera, from Plymouth. 


Sspt. 5th. Sailed the Pvlades, 18, 
Com. £. Blanklhy, for South America. 

Sept. 11th. Arrived the Alban steamer, 
Lieut. Walker, from Portbmouth, and 
sailed for the Mediterranean. 

Sept. 12th. Sailed the Vigilant, 12, 
Lieut. Lon^, with sealed, orders, to rite 
westward. 

Sept. 14th. Arrived the Viper schoo¬ 
ner, from ^ E. Codrington’s squadron. 

^pt. 16th. Arrived the Nautilus, 10, 
Com. JjfiseA George Paulet, from Cork. 

Sept. ^th. Arrived the Tweed, from 
the Bguadron under Sir E. Codrington, 
which shd left cruising ofiT the Lizard. 

The Victor, 18, Com. Ellice, has I)een 
detached from Sir Edward Codrington's 
squadron; and has proceeded to Oporto. 

Foreign .—The Sat^te arrived at Bom¬ 
bay irom Triucomalee, Feb. 16th. 

The Champion, from Carthagena, ar¬ 
rived, at iTamaica, June 14; Icarus, from 
Campeauhy, 24tli; Blanche, from Car- 
tbageua, 27th; ^d Columbine, from 


Sept. 9th. Arrived the Melville, 74,* Chagres, 29th; Falcon, from Bermuda, 

July 5th; and Shannon, from Barbadoes, 
J4tL 


Com. 


Cq>t. Nesham, and Alligator, 28, 
Morgan (acting), from Malta. 

Sriled the Winchester, 52, Cape. Lord 
William Paget, for Halifax. 

Sailed the Alfred, 52, Capt. Maunsell,' 
for the Mediterranean. Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
William Houston, family, and suite, pro¬ 
ceeded in her to Gibraltar. 

Sept. 11th. Sailed the squadron under 
the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Ed¬ 
ward Codrington, consistiiw of riie Cale¬ 
donia, 120, Capt. Curzon; Britannia, 120, 
Capt. Hope Johnstone; Talavera, 74, 


The North Star arrived at Newfound¬ 
land from Bermuda, 8th Aug. 

The Rinaldo sailed from Rio Janeiro 
for Buenos Ajres, 15th June. 

The Satelhte sailed from Bombay for 
Madras, Ist March. 

The Challenger, Southampton, Succc<is, 
and Cruiser, arrived at Bombay, 0th 
April, 

The Dolphin arrived at Bermuda from 
Jamaica, 20th June; and Racehorse from 


Capt. Co%; Wellesley, 74, Com. Cariiac Antigua, 18th July. 

(^ng)j Revenge, 76, Capt. Ilillj'ar, The UndaUnted sailed from the Cape of 
“ “ ■ ~ “ ■ Good Hope for Mauritius, 10th June. 

The Barracouta arrived at Halifax from 
Falmouth, 7th Aug. and sailed 8th for 
Bermuda. , 

The Champion arrived at Port-au- 
Prince from Jamaica 11th July, and sailed 
on her return on the 14th. 

The Wolf arrived at Ceylon from the 
Cape of Good Hope, 21st Feb.; and tlie 
Crocodile and Success from Madras, on 
the 28th. 

The Opossum arrived at Madrira from 
Falmouth on the 18th of and sailed 
for the Brazils next day. The Cordelia 
from Halifax, SOrii July, and saiM for 
Malta, 1st Aug.' 

The Fallas sailed from Madeira fur 
Bermuda on 13th July. 

The Diriilin, 52, Capt. Lord J. Towns- 
hend, called at Madeira on her way to the 
Brarils. 


C.B.; Barham, 52, Capt. Hugh Pigot; 
Oalat^ 42, Capt Nainer, C.B. Tweed, 
20, Com. Bertratm, Victor, 18, Com. 
J^Ce: thew.**-iBk and Charybdis gun- 
brigs and Viper schomier to the westward, 
on a cruise.* The Resist and Recruit 
gun-brigs sailed at the |ame 4|ime for 
Oporto. 

Sept. 15th. Sailed the Anson, 74, fit¬ 
ted as a hulk, for Leith. 

Sept, I6tht Sailed ihe Onyx, 10, 
LidUt Dawson, for DeptfejU. 

^t Spithead, Stag, in *9larbour— 
Sparriate, Royal George, Melville, Cura- 

f ;oa, Imogeue, Alligator, ^na, and Co- 
ombia steamer. 

3nh* Arrived the 
Talavera, 74« and Wellesley, 74, from the 
Downs. 

Sept. 4th. Sailed the Talavera and 
Weil^ey, for Fortsmoath. 
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ABSTRACT OF PAELIAMBNTARy 
PROCEEDINtHS CONNECTED 
WITH THE NAVy AND ARMY. 

Hottse of CoMMOKSy Sbft. 6. 

Wur Office P«sfreto.-.-Colonel Sibthorp 
called the attention of the right honour* 
able gentleman opposite (the Secretary>at- 
War,) to a matter with regard to which 
ho haid already made a complaint td Go« 
vernment in that Honse,—namely, the 
practice of steam-packet companies^IHng 
theiT vessels His Majesty’s War-ofBce 
packets,” withoat having, as be under¬ 
stood, the sanction of Government for so 
doing.' t « . 

Sir H. Parnell said, that it was true 
that the owners of ce^ min stean^-padcets 
made use of the name \l; pack¬ 

ets,” in designating Iheir ves^s. That 
practice had arisen in consequence of the 
provisions of the contract which the own¬ 
ers of these v(>8sels had made for the car¬ 
rying of his Majesty’s troops^ . There was 
a special admission m those provisions that 
they should coll their vessris His Ma¬ 
jesty's War-office packets,” and until that 
contract had expired, he did not see how 
it could be altered. 


pxaggorated. fie imputed to the htxbdht- 
able m^ber for Rerry and his friends the 
having misi^rmented the transaction. It 
was most unfair and unjust to diaraeterisB 
the,affair by stirii terms as butchery, mas. 
saefe, and murder. 

Mr. Bladumy stdd, that whatever terms 
were used, it could not be dmiied that the 
unjiappy woman had been shot, as she was 
endeavouring to escape. - 

Mr. M. O’ConneU contended, that the 
aggression was entirely on the part of the 
yeomanry axid the police. 

, Mr.. Lambert contended, that the killing 
of the woman was as mal^uant a murder 
as ever was committed. 

Mr. Foung said, that if the yeomanry 
corps of Ireland were disbanded, neither 
tiie union nor the established riinroh could 
be maintained. 

•Capt. Gurdou reprobated the frequent 
discussion of t^ subject. He considered 
the yeomanry (ff Ireland as an impreg¬ 
nable barrier against the repeal, of the 
niiion, and all that the agitators would 
wish to introduce, fie denied that the 
transaction hi question ought to bo de¬ 
scribed as a murder. 

Mr. *O’0onaell said, that every man 
who wished for the repeal of the union 


9th SefteHoeh. 

Irish Yeomanry.— Mt. Lambert pre¬ 
sented a petition from Wexfmd, praying 
that the yeomanry of XrelaniT might be 
disarmed. In order to show the necessity 
of acceding to the prayer of the*Mti- 
tioners, he referred to the affray 
took place at'Newtowuharry, which he 
denominated a massacre. - 

Mr. Maxwell denied that itdras a mas¬ 
sacre, and said that the loss of life which 
took place on thatoccasion occurred under 
drcumstanccs of great provocation, one of 
the yeomanry having been killed. Ho 
also denied, upon authority of statements 
Jrom Irriand, what had been said respect¬ 
ing Mair Mulrooney. 

Mr. Walker maintained that the facts 
bad been OTOved beyond controversy. 

Mr. O'Connell said, thaj; the yeoman^ 
had been unnecessarily i^led out. It 
could not be denied ^t great cruelties 
had been committed', and that a woman 
had been shot in the back, as she was 
running away, by the miloreaatls of yeo¬ 
manry. ■ If a military fowe was nemed 
in Ireland, nothing but regul^ troops or 
English militia ought to be employ^. 

Mr. 'Shaw lamented the sm circum¬ 
stance of Newtownbarry, but the facts of 
the case had been distorted and greatly 


would jencourage Goveimment iu keeping 
up the* yeomanry corps, for they bred the' 
strongest feelings against the Government 
by their conduct. 

Mr. Grattan was convinced tbi^- tiie 
yeomanry corps were made use of as party 
corps, and. ought to be suppressed. The 
honourable member for Dundalk was to¬ 
tally ignorant of the state-of Ireland. 
The people .of Ireland were awake, and 
were not to bq> imposed upbn by any iti¬ 
nerant religious inqposters, nor by the tact 
of their patrons in'their addresses to their 
wives and daugliters. The Government 
had made a gi^ mistake,jailing out 
the yeomanry. 

^^■iCmonel Rochford thought that minis¬ 
ters oughlu^to pi^noe the. report of Mr. 
Green. , \C .t 

Mr. Shaw,would be hiq^py to see the 
report prodnped. 

. Sir J. Doyle aaid, that all 4hingB in 
Ireland were so <|ptirely observed bfparty 
spirit, that he wished fb see an entirely 
Eng^h c(NU|ni!jpioh appointed to. inves¬ 
tigate the st8$e of trelapd. He was con- 
raiced that* It would r^mmend the im* 

' mediate aboUtion (ff the yemnanry. 

After a few fartlmr observations from 
Capt. Gordon, Mr.' Grattan, and Sir. 

. O’Connell, the petition was oi^ered to be 
printed. 



STS 68KBRAL OSOBRS) ^IROULABS, &C. 


GENBRAL OBORRS, CIROUl^ARS, 

&C9 f 

V THE ARMY. 

, • OENEItAt OHDJexa. 

^ ^ Horse Guards, Ist Aug. Id31. 

His Majesty’s Gorerumeait having !«• 
t^aeA Bie regulations concerning the sys- 
tiHto of granting land 1 q the British Ccmo* 

' dl^ gf North America and Australia, so 
as to ensure to the officers of the army 
wishing to become settlers, the combiued 
advantages arising from rank'and length 
of service, the King is ^^raeiously pleased 
to declare, that officers^ purqhasing land 
according to the 1 dilations e^ablished in 
the respective Colonies shall, in prupoition 
to their rank and services, lie entitled to 
a remission of the purchase-money, ac¬ 
cording to the foUpwing graduated scale, 
on producing testimouiids of unexceptiod* 
able character, from the Genet al Com* 
manding-in-Chief 

Field-Officers of 29 years* service and 
upwards, in the whole 300/. 

Field-Officers of 20 years* ser\ue andg 
upwards, in the whole 250/. 

Field-Officers of J5 or less ter^ 
vice, in the whule 200/. 

CaptiUns of 20 years’ service and up¬ 
wards, in the whole 200/. , 

Captains of 15 years’eervioe or less, in 
the whole 150/. 

Subalterns of 20 years’ service and up¬ 
wards, in the whole 150/. 

Subalterns of 7 yp^' service or less, in 
the whole 100/. 

In all oUmr respects, the regulations 
prorauigateAHc the Army iu Generld 
Orders of t^ 8th of June 1826, 16ch of 
May 1827, of Augast 1827, 16th of 
July 18S^, and 24th February 1831, re* 
main iu f'on.e. ' 

, By Command of the Riglit Honourable 
tlie Gftiefhl Cummaauiqg-iu-Chiei, 
JOHK Macooxaz.d> Adj.-Gen. 

nac VI.AA TO KEOIUEITTS OF CAVAEUT. 


locking after thi^ hontes and horse ap¬ 
pointments, IsoAffi. per week. 

Trumpeters end rank and file, who, 
ahderjpartionlar drooiostanees, require to 
have their horses and horse appointments 
locked after, are to pay Is. per week. 

By Command of the Right Honourable 
General Loan Hile, 
ComniBaffibg-in*Chief, 
Joav MiAcnoEALti, Adj.<Oen. 
< ■ 

aCEHOEAKOU M<**Oino VEAB. 

^ Hoise Guards, Aug. 16th. 

At the spec^ request the Alaster* 
Genrhd of the Ordnance, the General 
Commauding4n-Chief is pleased to com* 
maud, that the children of aop-commis* 
sioned officers and soldiers, of the detach* 
ments of the Corps of Royal Sappers and 
Miners, dudl be iqipructed in the regi¬ 
mental school of RUim regiments, as, from 
time to time, may happen to be stationed 
with the said detaobments. 

By Command of the Right Honourable 
General lioan Hill, 

' Commanding*iii*C'hief, 
John Macdonaed, Adj.-Gcu. 


CIHCOEAa. 

* War Office, 24th August 1831. 

S|B,->I have the honour to transmit 
for your information and guidance a copy 
of the 6th clause of the Act 1st and 2nd 
Giilielmi 4, cap. 7. by which osseMimeiits 
on officers in the army for horses allfiwed 
for the public service are to be discharged. 

As <m cers trill thus be relieved from 
payment of any duty upm the regulated 
number of horses kept by Riem in their 
different ranks, of course no charge under 
this heed eiRi be admitted in the regimen¬ 
tal or other 4ccoun>.s witli this office, and 
all regulations or directions in regard to 
the mode of claiming reimbnrsemeiit of 
duty are accordingly hereby abrogated 
in respect of any horses kept after the 5th 
April 1831. 

I have honour to be, Sir, 

Your moat obqdient bumble servant, 
H. Fauneel. 


' Horse Guards, Ang. 18th. 

The attention of tiie General Com* 
mendipg-in-Cbief havhi|gl>een drawn to 
thu system pursued in diffesent cavtdry 
re^nents, in regard tO an; allowance to 
men for looking after the horses of noU;;^ 
oomnuBsioued officers and others, nHirt^ 
being deemed expedimt to establtlk an 
uniform rule throughout the cavahr in 
that respect^ his Lordship is plsksed to 
direct that the following n^idations shan 
he observed 

Troop herjefint-majors and fan iers will 
be required to pay to men omploj^ed in 


QjBoer commanding 
the Regt. of 

1st and 2ni) QvttEt.ntiJ, 4 cap. 7> 
** 5.•*.^And whereas the several duties 
on horses wed for riding, extend to those 
kept by Officers in the army, and allowed 
*/or His Afajesty’s Sii^rioe, and it has lieen 
usual by the rules if .e public service to 
Peturu the .duty for such horses to each 
officer assessed and paying the same t and 
dlkereas the assessmunt and jpolleotion of 
the said duly is attended wKh unimces- 
sary expense and inoonvenience, ne it 
farther enacted, that in respect of assess* 
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menbi to be made for any year commeiUN 
ing from and after*tbe day (tf April, 
one thousand eight hundred and thuty- 
one, any officer belanging, attached to, 
and serving in any of tfia Majesty's forces 
shall be relieved from duty for and in 
respect of any borie^ mare, or gelding, 
ho^Be8, mares, or geldings, dond fide kept 
and used by him in the public service, to 
such amount as the said duty would, had 
the same continued to be assessed on, and 
paid by such officers, have been allowed 
and reimbursed to suidi officer ouA of the 
public revenue by rite rules of the service ; 
provided always, that no discharge of 
duty shall in any case be made, unless the 
officer daiming the same shall make a due 
return to the assessors, Shd be assessed 
for the greatest number of horses, mares, 
and gelffings kept by him, aud shall, ih 
his ddim for allowance to be made in such 
return, state his Christian aud 8uiiidme, 
rank, and regiment^ or service to a inch 
he may belong, or shall have bdonged, in 
the year to wUoh the daim shall apply, 
and srhuh discharges shall be allowed by 
the respective Commissioners for and in 
such amount of duty, and no more, as 
would by the rules ot the pubbe service 
have been returned and reimbursed to 
such officer paying the same, in like man* 
ner as other dischaiges are autiiorised by 
the said Acts.” 

H. Farkeli.. 


PROMOTIONS & APPOINTMENTS. 

ST. JAMES’S-PALkCE. Sbpt. 0. • 

Gen. Geoigc James Bsrl Lodlow,A.C.fi. to be 
Baron Ludlow. 

Gen. John Pranets Lord Howden, G.C,B.4o be 
Baron Howden, of Howden and Giiinetou, in the 
County of lork. 

Litut. Colontl Arthur Cliicbeiter, to be Bacon 
Teiiiplemorr, of Templemore, in County of 
Dooegall. 

Vice Adin. Sir James Sanmaiez, Bart. G.C.B. 
to be Baron de Sjamarez. 


SB|1BKS8B IS. 

The King was this day pleased to confer tiie 
honour ot Knighthood upon LieBt..CoL Fredcncdc 
Soiithi Commanding Engineer of the Lemdon dis* 
trlct, Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Gnelphic 
Order. ^ 1 

The King was this ds/ffleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood n(XHi Lieat*(Ml. Aleiquider 
Audcison, Companion of the Most Honourable 
UilitsTy Order >i the Bath, and Knight of the 
Royal PorlngiieM! Military Ordei of the Tower 
and Sword. 

U. S. JouRN. No. 35. Oct. 1831. 


The King was ibis dsy pleased tovcottlbr Hie 
honour ot Knlj^thood upon Robert Gill, 1^. 
LientcitSnt of bu M^esty’s Guard of Yeomen of 
the Guard. 

The Kiug was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Henry Otpruni, Egq 
Senioi Exon of His Msjesty't Guard of Yeomen 
oi the Gntrd. 

The King wae this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Henry Hinncli, Esq. 
Licntenant of Hts Majesty’s Honourable Band ol 
Genttemen Pensioners. 


DOWNING-STREET, Sbpt. 

Forasmuch ^ thd Kinga and Queens ol tins 
realm have hpen woni upon their Coronation, to 
collier the insignia ol the Order ot tlie Bath on 
divers ot their losing subjcclsi His Majesty is 
ph 1 st (I, upon the pieseiit oicasiun, to deelare and 
appoint, as Ills Majesty doth beieby declare and 
appoint, that* 

III u. the Hon. Sm Henr^b. prey, 

Gt n. Sir K >l.ind C. Ferguson, K.C.B. 

Gtn. Sii Heniy Mfanie, K.C.B. 

Adm. .Sii lliouias Williams, K.C.B. 

Adm Ml W illiam llargood, K C.B. 

Lae III. Gen. the Uoii. Sii AVilliam Lmnley, 
%C B 

Lieui (iiu bit J. WlUonghby Gordon, Bait. 
K.C.B Qiisileiinaslei General to the Forces, and 
Real.Adm. bir Ibomas M. Hardy, Bait. K.C.B. 
shall be Knights Grand (tosses of the Moat Ho 
Ijourable Military Order ol the Rath. 

Aud whereas by the ruUs established fur the 
regulation of the Slid Ordei, certain hmitations 
of thi number aud qnahfirations of Knights Giand 
Crosses ot the Order aie laid down, the King has 
been pleastd to dispense with the said limitations 
and qualifications so tar as relates to 
Gen. the Hon. Sir Henry G. Grey, 

Adm. Sir William Hargood, K.C.B. and 
llea^Adm. Sir Thomas M. Hardy, Bart. K.C.B. 
who sbai] be Extra Kmgbts Grand Crosses of the 
said Must Honourable Military Older of the 
Bath, end His Majesty is pleased to declare, 
that they shall hold and eqjoy all titles, privileges, 
immunities, lights, and advantages, which the 
Knights Gland Crosses of the said Order mag 
lawtiilly hold and rnjoy: and thA tue said Extra 
Knights Grand Crosses shall, in all chapters of the 
Order and other solemnities, rank alter the regn. 
lar aud £xt||l Knights Grzf^ OflfiAw now exist¬ 
ing, and before any regnia^iuHgto Grand 
Crosses hereaRer to be made,ib(td eball among 
themselves rank in the order In wUdi their nunes 
are heieinbstoie rnumerated, and that on the 
death ot any one of the eaid fotn Kmghle Grand 
Crosses, the vacancy theieby cieated shall not be 
filled np. 

His Majesty has also been pleased, upon this 
occanon, to noraimite and appoint 
Liettt.43en. Samnel VeutbleB Hindc, 

MidoKOen. John Wright Guise, C.B. 
Hajor-Gen. James Bathurst, C.B. 

Maior^Gen. James Stevenson Barns, C.B. 
Rear.Adm. Sir iCobert Laurie, Bart 
Major-Oen. John Macdonald, ( .B. Adintant- 
General to the 1 orccs, 

T 
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Alexander Woodford, C.B. 
M^Jor-Gen. the Hon. Frederick G. Pmaonby, 
C.B. 

Bear-Admiral George Scott, C.B. 

Bear-Admiral Tbontaa Uandas, 

Bear-Ailm. Sir Graham Eden Hammond, Bart. 
C.B. 

Ma)or-Geu. Sir John Buchan, C.B. 

Mi0<»'‘Oen. Sir Hugh Gough, Knight, C.B. 
M^or-Gen. Charles Ashworth, G.B. 

Major-Gen. Charies Brnce, C.B. 

Mgjor Gen. John Fofster Fita-Gerald, C.B. 
Major-Gen. John Ross, C.B. 

Major-Gen. Dugald Little Gilmonr, C.B. 
Mi^or-Gen. William Macbean, C.B. and 
M^or-Gen. Sir George Elder, Knight, C.B. 
to be Knights Commanders of the said Must Ho- 
noorable Military Order of the Bati;, 


..i ST. JAMES'S PALACE, Sep. 13. 

Hm King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Majiff-Gen. Amos 
Godsil R. Norcott, Companion of the Most Ho¬ 
nourable Military Order of the Bath. 

The King was this day pleased (o confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Major Francis Bond 
Head, of Sntton, in the county of Surrey. 

__ * 

WHITEHALL, Sept. 15. 

C* 

The King has been pleased to direct letters pa¬ 
tent to be passed under the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Irelaudl 
granting the dignity of a Baronet of the said 
United Kingdom to the following Gentlemen, and 
the respective heirs male of their bodies lawfully 
begotten, viz.;— 

UeuL-Gen. John Slade. 

Ident.-Gen. Sir William Anson, of Birch.'ill, in 
the county palatine of Lancaster, K.C.B. 

LieuL-Geu. Kenneth Mackenzie, of Glenbervie, 
in the county (>f Kincardine. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Waller Otway, of 
BrighthclmstCN)*, In the county of Sussex, K.C.B. 

Mijor-Gen. Bir Archibald Campbell, G.C.B. 
dnd litctUenaiit Governor of New Brunswick. 

Sir Jmnes M’Grigor, of Camden hill, in the 
county of Middlesex, M.D, Hirector-Gcucral of 
(he Army M^oal Department. 

Colonel John Thomas Jones, of Craniner-hall, 
in ttie connty of Norfolk. 

- * 

WHfk'EHALL, Sept. 10. 

The King has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
granting tlie dignity of a Knight-Bachelor to 
George Magrath, of Plymouth, in the County of 
Devon, Doctor in Medicine and Snrgeoh in (he 
Royal Navy. 


SEPT. 10. 

The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood npoti MiOor-Gen. Amos 
Godsill R. Norcott, Comp, of the Most Hon. Mil. 


Order of the Bath, and Mil. Knight Com. of the 
Royal Hanoverian 6iidpb)p Order. (Substituted 
for tlie notice which appeared in the Gazette of 
Tuesday last.) 

The King was this dsy pleased to confer the 
honour of Knightliood upon Neil Douglas, Ebi|. 
Colonel in the Army, Lient.-Coloncl of the 7i)th 
Regt. Foot, or Cameron Highlanders, Aide-de- 
Camp to His Majesty, Comp, of (he Most Hon. 
Mil. Order of thp Bath, and Knight Comp, of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon William Howe Mnl- 
caster. Esq. Post-Captain in the Royal Navy, 
Comp, of tile Most Hon. Mil. Order of the Bath, 
Knight Com. of the Royal Portuguese Mil. Onlcr 
of the Tower and Sword, and Knight Com. of the 
Royal Hanoverian Gnclphic Order. 


NAVY. 

ST. JAMES’S PALACE, Auo. 31. 

Ilio King was this day pleased to confer (he 
honour of Knighthood upon John Hill, Esq. Cupt. 
in the Royal Navy, and Resident Commissioner 
of the Victualling Board at Deptford. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Sept. 5. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to ap¬ 
point the eight officers ander-nameil to be Extra 
Naval Aides de-camp to His Majesty:— 

Cupt. the Right lion. Granville George Ixird 
Radstoek, C.B.; Capt. the Hon. George Cadogan, 
C.B.; Capt. Sir John Fhillimorc, Knt. and C.U.; 
Capt. William Bowles; Capt. Hyde Parker; Capt. 
James Whitley Deans Diindas; Capt. Henry Hope, 
C.B.; Capt. Sir Samnel John Brooke Pccliell, 
Bart, and C.B. 


PROMOTIONS. 

• Captain—J. Hindmarsh. 

CoKMANDERS—Hon. George Grey (1820); W. 
Ramsey; W. White (retired.) 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Captai.vs—J. W. Gabriel (acting), to the 
Magnifii-cnt, vice R. M. Jackson, invalided; U. 
Hart, to the Melville; Lambert, to tbe Alli¬ 
gator; P. Fislier, from the Sontbamptou to tbe 
Calcutta; J. M. Laws (acting), to the Southamp¬ 
ton. 

^CoHUANoIng— -—Carrie, to (he Colum. 
bine, vice Gabriel; >-*-^an«tt (acting), to the 
Falcon; Hon. George to the Scylla, vice 
Hindmarsh, promoted; W. Shepbeard, to the 
Melville; H. Herrington, to the Talarcra; P. 
M'Qnhae, to the Fly; J. B. Hay (acting), to the 
Cmiser. 

Lieutenants— Bebry Walker, to the com¬ 
mand of the Alban, Steamer, vice Davis, de¬ 
ceased ; C, S. Williams, to the Coast Gnard;- 

Green, to the Arrow; W. C. Brown, to the 

Alfred; A, G. Dnncan and - Henry, to the 

Asia; L. Halliday, to the Sapphire; J. Brown, 
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to the Barham; J.'Bowen, to the Britannia; 
Jainoa Small,to the Pri%ce Segent; T. B. Brown, 
to the Donegal; J. M'Doncll, to the Carafoa; 
A. Colgrove, to the Ariadne; M. B. Jonea, of fte 
Asia, to be Chief Officer of the Preventive Scr- 
vice; 11. S. Wafren, to the Isis; A. B. Howe, to 
the Onyx. 

Mastkr—J ohn Shepherd, to tiic JCtn.i. 

StiRCKONs—J. Houston, to the Ariadne; C. 
Dixon, to the Arachne; W. Bland (acting), to tlie 
Success;-Yeomen (acting), to the Calcutta. 

PoRSCRS— W. Angove, to the Melville ; J. 
Palmer, to the Cnravoa. 

Assisyant-Sitroeons —T. Cibson, to the Isis; 
R. Henning, Alban, Steam-vessel; J. E. Cood- 

ridge, to the Asia;-M'Master and A. Baxter 

(aupernumerary^, to the Spanialr ; W. S. Tailor, 
to the Conflict. -m 

ROYAL MARINES. 
PROMOTIONS. 

Captain—J ohn Maule. 

First-Lieutenants —W. Gordon; B. Yar- 
nold. 

Second Lieutenants— Mr. H. J. Langford; 
Mr. James Oates Travers; -Doyce. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Captain—D. Campbell, to the Wellesley. 


ARMY. 

OFFICE OP ORDNANCE, Auo. *!». 

Rl. Regt. of Art.—Firsl-Lieut. George Gaytuii 
I'Hlracr, ID be Sec.-Capt. vice Trollcr, ret. on h. p.; 
Suc.-Lient. Hugh Manly Tiiitc, to be Fiist-Liciit. 
A ice Palmer. 


WAR-OFFICE, Auo. 3o! 

7th Regt. Light Dra.—Cornet William Samwcll 
Langham, to be Lieut, by p. vice Honstonn, wlio 
ret.; James Daiy, Gent, to be Cornet by p. vice 
Langliam. 

3rd Regt. Foot Gds.—Lient. and Capt. Hugit 
Seymour Blanc, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by p. 
vice Stockdaie,who ret.; Ens.and Lient. William 
Frederick Elrlngtoii, to be Lient. and Capt. by p. 
vice Blane. 

To be Ens. and Liei^ by purchase.—Ens. 
Lonl Walter Bntlei, frmn flgnd Foot, vice DUion? 
who ret.; lion. Alexa^r Nelson Hood, vice 
Elrington. 

14th Regt, Foot.—Eliis. Edward Senior, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Johnston, who ret.; Artiiur 
I’arker, Gent, lo be Ens. by p. vice Senior. 

I mil Ditto.—Lient. George Mylins, lo be Capt. 
liy p. vice Ramsay, who ret.; Ens. William Mur. 
ray, to b« Lient. by p. vice Mylins; Tlioinas 
Crawford, Gent, lo be Ens. by p. vice Murray. 

43rd Ditto.—Brevet Lient.-Col. James Scott 
Lindesay, from h. p. of the 3rd Irish Brigade, 
lo be Capt. vice Browne, dec. 


07th Foot.—Lient. Thomas Josephus Dcverell, 
to be Capt. by (t. vice Foley, who ret.; Ens. Ifae 
Hon. Archibald George Stuart, to be Lieut, by p. 
vice Deverell; Gent. Cadet Jam^s Brooke Irwin, 
trom tile Rl. MU. Col. to be Ens. by p. vice 
Stuart. 

flStli Ditto.—Lient. Evan MaepheTsbn, to be 
AdJ. vice Duff, who resigns the Adjulnticy only. 

01th Ditto.—Clement Lecky, Cent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice M’Cl^verty, prom. 

Brevet.—Capt. Moyle Shcrer, Of tlic Ofltb Fool, 
to be Major in the army. 


Sept. 6. 

Rlh Regt. Light Drs.—Cornet and Adj. Frederick 
She well, to have the rank of Lieut. 

2ud Hegt. Foot.—Brevet Licn'.-Col. John Scott 
Lindesay, from 43rd Foot, to be Capt. Vice Mun<ky, 
who exc. 

0th Ditto.-n Capt. William Ileniy Hartman, 
fr^m h. p. of die 2Ktli Foot, to be Capt. vice 
ChnloniT Ogle, who cxc. 

iOiii Ditto.— Alajor Tliomas Champ, from li. p. 
uuat. to be Major, viceRobeit Edwaid Burrowes, 
who exc. 

21st Ditto.—Taent. John CioiHld.)} Beet, to be 
Capt. by p. vice Brady, who ret.; Ser.-Lieiit. 
Robcil Griflilii Wiliiatns, to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Beet; Malcolm MacGregor, Gent, to be Sec.- 
Lieot. by p. vice Williams. 

23rd Ditto.—Lieut. William St. lA.-ger Alcock, 
fihm h. p. of tlie 4nh Foot, lo be First-Lieni. vice 
Matliiew At not Stewart, who exc. rec. the diff. 

43nl Ditto.—Capt. GiKifhry Charles Mnndy, 
ft 0111 2lid regt. to be Capt. vice Lindesay, who exc. 

S.'itli Ditto.—To be Licuts.—Lient. Alexander 
Ileddle, from li. p. of the Rl. AfHcan Corps, vice 
Fenwick, app. to 77tb Foot; Lient. William 
Spencer Norton, from h. p. of the 4Stli Foot, vice 
Nixon, app. to 96th Fool. 

e2iid Ditto.—Lieut. Dennis Fairchild, from li. p. 
*of the 10th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Hoiieyman, 
app. to 37th Foot. 

69th Ditto.-Staff Ass.-Siirg. Alexander Cal¬ 
lander, to be Ass.-Surg. 

76th Ditto.—lacut. Richard Irwin Ireland, from 
fa, p. 01 the 104lh Regt. to be Lieut, vice Kent,, 
prom. 

80lh Ditto.—Ass.-Snrg. Joseph Ewing, from 
h. p. of the 00th Foot, to be Ass,-Surg. vice 
Johnston, absiipnded. 

OSth Ditto.—Lient. Alexander'Browne, from 
h. p. of the Slit Foot, to be Ueilt. vice William 
Macalister, who exc. 

Ride Brigaile —Capt. SoinervUle WiUiain ilar- 
court Ramsbottom, from h. p. to be Capt. vice 
Yere Webb, who exc. rec. the diff.; Ass.>Snrg. 
Moses While, M.D. from t)ie Hosp.-Staff, to be 
Ass.-Surg. vice Robt. M’Nabb Robertson,whocxr. 

Ceylon Regt.— Lieut. Frederick NepeuD Skin¬ 
ner, from h. p. of the 89Ui Foot, to be Lieut, vite 
Galw.iy, app. to 80th Foot. 

Unattached.—Lient. Diomas Frederick Hart, 
from 1st Regt. Life Gds. to be Capt. of inf. by 
p.; Lient. Simon Kent, from 76th Foot, lo be 
Oapt. of luf. without p. 

Hosp. Stall.—Ass.'Surg. Rohrrl M'Nabb Ro- 
T 2 
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bertion, from the Rifle Brigade* to be Aih-Siir^ 
to the Forces* vice Moses White, who esc. 

Memoranda.—Capt. George Lamprey, h. p. 
S2fid Foot, has been allowed to retire from the 
service, by die sale of an unatt com. 

The h. p. of the a uder-mentioned officers has 
been cancellt-’d from the 1st January 1831, inclu- 
rive, upon Ihcir receiving a commuted allowance 
fbr their commissions ;— 

Ens. William Edward Aliired Elliott, h. p. 3rd 
Gar. Bat.; Ens. Charles Pickering, h. p. Sec.- 
Lieut. Rifle Biigade. 

The h. p. of the undermentioned officers has 
been cancelled from the Uth September 1831, in¬ 
clusive, upon their receiving commuted allow'- 
ances for their commissions:— 

ABS.-Surg. John Purcell, h. p. 7Slh Foot ; Ass.- 
Surg. William James Sliiell, h. p. ^th Light Drs.; 
Lieut John Goiirlay, li. p. SGtIi Fool; Capt. 
Gamaliel Brattle, h. p. 05lh Foot; Ens. Frederick 
William Fanner, h. p. Snd Light Inf. Batt. King’s 
German Legion ; Lieut. John True, b. p. Foreign 
Troops Rl. Waggon Train; Lient.,Cnthbert Au¬ 
gustas William Forneret, h. p. fiOth Foot. 

’4 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Sept. la. 
Royal Regt. of Artillery.—Sec.-Lieut. George 
Inncs, to be First Lient. vice Tindal, dec. 


SEPTEMBER 13. 

< 

Royal Regt. of Artillery.—Capt and Brevet- 
Major John Chester, to be Lient-Col. vice Cleave, 
dec.; Sec.-Capt. John Gordon, to be Capt. vite 
Chester; First-lJent. George James, to be Sec.- 
Capt. vice Gordon ; Sec.-Licut. William Emcrtoii 
Heitland, to be First-Lient vice James. 

WAR-OFFICE, Sept. 13. 

Till Regt. Light Drs.—Lieut. Thomas John Pet- 
lat, to be Capt. by p. vice Lord Crofton, who ret.; 
Cor. Annesley Arthur Cotton, to be Lieut, by p. 
vice Pettat; Richard Pien’c Butler, Gent, to be 
Cor. by p. vice Cotton. 

6th Regt. of Foot.—Ensign Frederick William 
Jekyll, to be Lient. by p. virc Stnait, who ret.; 
Hon. Thomas Leslie, to be Fms. by p. vice Jekyll. 
• 37th Foot.—^nar.-Mast.-SerJ. George Thomp¬ 
son, to be Qnar.-Mast. vice Douglas, dec. 

33rd Ditto.—Assi-st-Surg. William Gardiner, 
from h. p. of the 7and Foot, to he Assist.-Surg. 
vice Tally, dec. 

5Ist. Ditta—Lient. Tliomas Noble Cochrane, 
to be Capt. without p. vice Gordon, dec.; Ena. 
Arnold Charles Erriugton, to be Lieut, vice Coch¬ 
rane ; Gent. Cadet Richard I). Baker, from Kl. 
Mil. Col. to be Ens. vice Errington. 

iiUUi Ditto.—Ena. Oswald Biachford, to be 
IdeA. by p. vice Barron, who ret.; Thomas Smith, 
Gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Biachford. 

81st Ditto.—Gent. Cadet Edward C. Murray, 
from Rl. Mil. Col. to be Eiis. without p. vice 
Thomas, dec. 

84th Ditto.—Ens. Robert Ruddock Curtis, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Raven, who ret.; Robert Gre¬ 
gory Taylor Reignotds, Gem. to be Ens. by p. 
vice Curtis. 


03nd Ditto.—David St. Clair Wemyss, Gent, 
to be Ens. by p. vice Lord Walter Butler,vipp. 
to Srd Regt. of Foot Gds. 

Brevet.—Major James UIngston, of the Royal 
African Colonial Corps, to have the rank of Ident.- 
Coiouel at Sierra Leone only; Capt. William 
Henry Hartman, of the 0th Foot, to be Major in 
the Anil}. 

Memoranda.—^ITic Christian names of Cor. Daly, 
of 7th Light Drs. is Dennis, and not John, as 
formerly stated. 

The Christian name of Ens. Parker, of 14th 
'Foot, are William Lea Affleck, and not Arthur, 
as formerly stativl. 

Tile half-pay of Dep.-Assist.-Comnils-Gcn. John 
Cleveland Green, has been cancelled from the 
33nl of August 1831, inclusive, he liaving received 
a commuted allowance for his commission. 


WAR OFFICE, Sept. SO. 

I3tb Regt. Light Drs.—Capt Allan T. Maclean* 
to be Major,without p. vice Bowers,dec.; Lient. 
Thomas Rosser, to be Capt. without p. vice Mac- 
lean ; Serj. Major Charles Floyd, to be Adjt. whh 
the rank of Cornet, vice Rosser, prom. 

12lh Regt. Foot.—Lient. Edward Senior, from 
b. p. I4th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Frederick Clarke, 
who esc. rec. the difl'. 

44th Ditto.—Ucut. Henry Lewis Layard, (o be 
Capt. by p. vice Connor, who ret.; Ens. William 
Howe Uadfield, to be Lieut, by p. vice Layard ; 
Francis Muntresor Wade, Gent to Ens. by p. vice 
Had field. 

4(*tli DitUt—Ens. James Campbell, to be AdJt. 
vice Frenclf* prom.; Ens. Edward Bajiy, to be 
Lient. without p. vice Campbell, app. Adjt; 
William Robert Lyon Bennett, Gent, to be Ens. 
withont p. vice Bayly. 

40tb Ditto.—Ens. John Thornton Grant, to be 
IJeut. withont p. vice Richard Tyrtel Sparks, 
dec.; Gent Cadet John Heatiey, from lU. Mil. 
Col. to be Ens. without p. vice Grant, prom. 

53rd Ditto.—Ens. Henry Walsh, to be Lient. 
by p. vice Burges, who ret.; Arthur Levett, Gent 
to be Ens. by p. vice Walsh. 

55tb Ditto.—Ens. Hector M’CaskiU, from the 
89th Regt. to be Ens. vice Fopplcton, who exc.; 
Ens. William Hofie, from the H9th Regt. to be 
Eus. vice Campbell, who exc. 

89tli Ditto.—Ens. William Alexander Popple- 
ton, from the 55th Regt to be Ens. vice M’Caskill, 
who exc.; Ens, Peter Lawrence Campbell, from 
the 55th Regt to be Ens. vice Hope, who exc. 


r 8JSFT. 21. 

The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Kniglitbood npon Col. Michael M’CiX'Bgh, 
Knight Com. of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order. 

The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood npon Col. Robert Dick, 
Aide-de-Camp to His Majesty, Comp, of the Mil. 
Order of the Bath, .and Knight of the Mil. Ans- 
trian Order of Maria Theresa. 

The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon John Soane, of Un- 
culn’s-inn-field’s, Esq. 
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flECORD OP THE 71ST REGIMENT. 

HIGHLAND—LIGHT INPANTRY. 

"Hindooitan,” “Eolela," “ Vimlura," “ Puentes D'Onor,” “ AlmaieUi" “Vittorla,” 

“ Pyrenees/’ " Nive,” " Ortlice/’ “ Peninsula/' " Waterloo." 

The Letter of Service of this corps is dated December 1777. It wjis raised by the Right Honourable 
Ia>rd M’Leud, who became its iirsi Colonel, and in April of the following year, the corps was embodied 
at Elgin, North Britain, under the denomination of M'Leod’s Highlanders. In May the regiment, 
1100 strong, embarked, under Lord M’Leod’s command, for the Islands of Guernsey and Jersey, 
where it was stationed for six riioiitlis; it then re-enibarked, landed at Portsmonth, where it was 
cantoned for the remainder of the year. In January 177M, the regiment, about 1100 rank and file, 
embarked, with Lord M'Leod, on board ludiamen destined for the East Indies. These vessels made 
part of a fleet, escorted by Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, which, in its passage, touched at 
Uurer, upon the coast of Africa, and captured that settlement frou^lhc French. After leaving Guree, 
tlie fleet proceeded to tlie Cape of Good Hope, at that time in possession of the Dutch, and there 
landed the sick. The fleet wei;g detained for three months in Table Bay, for the purposes of refresh¬ 
ment and recovery of their sick. It then got under weigli and sailed for Madras, where it arrived on 
the SOlh of January 1780, being twelve months Iroin the time of embarkation from England. The regi¬ 
ment lauded at Fort Saint George, and after remaining there in bq|-racks about a month, was removed 
to Poonamaiec. At this period the regiment was numbered the Seventy-third, 

Before proceeding farther with the history of this battalion, it ap|)ears necessary to record 
the Second Battalion of the cur|i8, for the raising of which Lord M'Leod had been granted a 
Letter of Service in the month of August 1770. In March 1779, this battalion, 1000 strong, embark¬ 
ed at Fort George, in Scotland, under the command of Lient-Colonel the Honourable George 
Mackenzie, (brotlicr to Loid M’Leod,) and proceeded to Portsmonth; from thence it went on in 
transports to Plymouth, where the battalion landed, and was encamped upon Maclicr’s Heights until 
the 97tli November following. After the breaking np of tbis camp, the second battalion embarked 
for (xibraliar, in traasports, under convoy of Admiral Sir Ijcurge Brydges Rodney. When in the 
Bay of Biscay, tlie fleet encountered and captured the Spanish Caraccas fleet, and the Admiral being 
compelled to employ many of the crews of the ships of-war in manning the prizes, called upon Lient.- 
Coloiiel Mackenzie tor the services of the rorps as Marines, in a few days after the men were dis¬ 
tributed for this purpose, tlie fleet fall in with the Spanish Admiral Langara; the fate of the whole 
fleet IS well known, being all cither ^^en ni dispersed. Nothing more of moment transpired daring 
the rciiiaiiider of tlie voyage, and on the 18th of J-iiiuary I7HU, the second battalion disembarked at 
Gibraltar, (Just two days sooner than the first battalion landed at Madras,) where it served until the 
month of May I78:i, participating fully in all the dangers ami glory of the cver-inemorable siege of 
that iortress by the Spaniards and Freiieb, which took place within that period. It was rommanded 
dining the wiiule of the siege by the lion. Lieut.-Coloncl Mackenzie. In May 1783, the seeoiid 
battalion embarked in transports, and sailed from Gibraltar for Portsmouth, where it landed in July, 
and in tlie month following, marched from Hilsea Bariacks to Stirling, in Scotland, where it was 
disbanded on the 3id of October. In 1784, the olRcers belonging to the late second battalion, who 
were rcgimcntally senior to those serving witli the first, had the option alfoi-ded them of joining that 
battalion in the East Indies at their own expease, of which some availed themselves. 

We now return to the first battalion. 

Six months subsequently to tlie arrival of the regiment at Poonamalee, it joined the army, then 
assembling at St. Thomas’s Mount, under the command oi Majoi-Gen. Sir Hector Munro, consisting^ 
entirely of the tioops of the Ilonunrable East India Company, with the exception of'tbe 73ni (now 
71sli Regiment, tlicn about 800 stiong. 

I’Jie army of Sir Hector Miinro amounted to between 4 and 5000 men, aial was thus composed 
European Infantry .... 1000 

-Artillery .... 300 

-Dragoons .... 30 

Native Infantry. 32.40 , 

■ ■■ Dragoons . • . . . . 30 

witii 30 field-picccs and howitre-rs, and 4 battering 24-poundi-rs. Ttiis corps marched to Conjeveratn, 
sixty miles westward of Madras, where it was arranged that tliey should be joined by a detachiueiil 
from the northward, under the coininaiid of Colonel Baillie. 

At this |u-iUhI, the Nabob of Mysore, Hydcr Ally-Khan, was engaged in besieging Arcot, the capital 
of the Carnatic, but on learning the movement of Sir Hector’s force, he quickly raised the siege, 
and detaebed his son, Tippoo Saib, with 40,001) liorse and foot, and 12 guns, to intercept Colonel 
Baillie, and prevent his jiiiietion with the m-diii army, as had been ordered. 

Ill this inanaiuvrc Tippoo Saib siieceeded, and Sir Hector was coiupcUcd to detach Colonel Fletcbei 
with 1000 men to reinforce Colonel Baillie. The two flank companies of the 73rd (now 7lBt) made 
part of this detarliiiieiit; the gienadiers were eorainanded by Lieut, the Hon. John Lindsay, and the 
light coiii|)any by Capt. (the late Gen. Sir David) Baird. 

Colonel Flcii her joined Colonel Baillie at Peiimbancmn on the Olb Sept.; on the lollowiiig day 
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they were attacked by the euciny’s whole force, aod the whole of Uila iU-fatcd detackmeiit either killed, 
taken, or diaperacd. 

Upon thla unfortunate occaaion, the flank companiea were aknoat annihilated'. Capt. JIaird received 
aeven wonnda, and fell into the lianda of the enemy. Lieut. Lindsay received nine, and waa also 
made prisoner. Lieut. Melville waa totally disabled by his wounds ; and Lieut. Gunn, of the grena- 
diera, and Lieut. Geddea Mackenzie, of the light coni[iany, killed, being the sum total of the officers 
serving at the time with the two companies. Of the non-commiaaioiied officers and privates, only two 
men Joined the battalion, and those were found in the Jungle, desperatel> wounded. The melancholy 
fate of these companies rendered it necessary fur Lord M'Lcod to form two new flunk companies 
from the battalion. 

After Colonel Baillie's defeat, ^ir Hector Mnnro retired with the army to Chinglipnt, miirli pressed 
on his viaieb by the enemy. Tlie wounded and sick being left at Chinglipnt, the army went into 
cautouiiieuts on Choultry Plain for Die rainy scasony which had now set in, Jn the retreat, the troops 
had HUflered seveiviy ftom fatigue and want of provisions. Capt. Gilchrist, of the grenadiers, (whose 
iil-healtb prevented hiui from being witli his company in Colonel Baillie’s defeat,) died, and Lieut. 
Alexander Mackenzie, willi a great many soldiers, were wounded in skiimishrs with the enemy. 

Upon the 17th Jan, the army being re-assembled, took the field, under the command of Lient.-Geii. 
Bir Eyre Coute. At this period, the strength of llie 73rd (now 71st) did not exceed S(H) men. Mydcr 
Ally was now in the Tanjore country, coinmitting every species of outrage and devastation. In June, 
itiir Eyre Coote moved the army along the coast southerly towards Cuddalore, where his outposts were 
attacked by Tippoo Saib, who was repulsed. Sii Eyre afterwards moved Ins whole force to Chilinm- 
brum, upon Ibc Coieroon, where the enemy liad a large magazine of grain. Tlic pagoda was attacked 
by the piquets, under the command of Major Shawe, of the 73rd (now 71st), but tlie detachment was 
repulsed, and that officer wounded. 

Hyder Ally, apprehensive fur the safety of ChiUtimbriiin, moved the whole of his army in tlie 
direction of that place from Tanjore and Triuchino|iol>; while 8ir Ejre Cemte, with llic view ol 
obtaining supplies trom the shipping, moved his corps towards Ciidd.dore; H>der, by forced marches 
and manoeuvre, bud nearly siirrunuded our army on the Plains of Porto Novo, about two da> s’ march 
to the Boiitliwaid of Cuddalore. 

At four on the morning of the Ist of July, Sir Eyre Coote put his army, about 8000 men, in iiiove- 
niont, while that of the enemy, computed at 10fl,00U, were obseived to range themselves in ortier of 
liattle. 1'he army of Sir Eyie (Juote torineil on the plain, in two lines. The 7.’ird (now 71sl) was 
coimnanfled by Coiunel James Crawforii, (Lord M’Leod having some time before returned to Eng¬ 
land,) and liad its Bt<itii’ii in the first line, under tlie orders of Sir Hectoi Miiiiio ; Major-Gen. 
Stuart commanded the second line. The actiob commenced by an advanced nioveiiicut of the Eng¬ 
lish tinnps, and tlie contest was sustained with great sjiirit by both parlies until night, when tlie firing 
ceased, and we reiniiined masters of the field. Our veteran chief; Sir Eyre Coote, was so well pleased 
with the conduct of the regiment upon this occasion, that be was heard toexclaiiii, addressing liimself, 
in the heat of the battle, to ouc ut the pipers, “ Well done, my brave fellows, you shall have silver 
pipes when the battle is over.” The General did not forget ins piomise, but in addition to a General 
Order, expressive of his sense ol the gallaiiliy and steadiness of (be regiment in the battle of Porto 
Novo, lie presented a haiidsome pair of silver pipes (value 100 pagotlas) to the corps, ii|)un which was 
engraved a siiitahle inseriptiou, and which he desired might be preseived, as a lasting iiionuiuent of 
his appiobation of the coiulnct of the 73rd (now 71st) in the field of Porto Nu\o. 

'i'he ivsiilt of this battle enabled Sir Eyre Cofrte to iracli Ciiddaloie, tlie point of destination, on 
tlie -llii ol July, and soon alter, (he army was moved to Saint Thomas's Mount. On the 3r<l ol Aug. 
die force from Bengal, under the mdeis of ('uloncl Pcarse, most li.ippily for the fate of the Carnatic, 
fo.iiiL'd a Junction with Sir Eyre Coote’s army at Pulicat, to which place the army had moved, in 
III del to facilitate that important object. Our force altogetliei now ainoiiiitcd to !*2 O'.IU men. 

The lir.st brigade, composed entirely of Kiirupeaiis, was rominaiidiil l>y Colonel Crawford, of tlie 
Tiiial (HOW 71sf), and hid its station generally in the centie of the line. MiOur-Gen. Sir H. Mniiiu 
lOinnianded the right wing, and Colonel J’earsi* the left. 

About this period (AugiiM) died, iiiii vers illy regretted. Major James M'Kenzic, of this regiment; 
Ins exertions in tlie < .irly part of the campaign had brought on illness, whicli teriiuiinted his valuable 
life. 

On (lie lUtli All'', the preparations wliieli liad bum actively earrled on for the siege of Arcol, and 
lor the relict of \ellore, heiiig cuni|ileted, the tinny was put in inuvemeiil. On the ‘iOlh,Tripiis 80 ie 
was re.taken, by which conquest a vciy large supply of grain fell into our hands. The camp ol ilyder 
Ally's main army was now at Conjevcraiii, and every practical exei tion was made by his detachineuts 
to iuteri npt the progress of oui troops. 

On the ‘27lli, we came in sight ol his army, drawn up in order of battle upon the very ground where 
Colonel BaiUie had met his defeat, a position which Hyder’s religious notions induced linn to con¬ 
sider “ lucky,” and tlius eiuouraged or inspired, he seemed determined to hazaiti a second general 
artioii. He accoidingly commenced the attack by a smart cannonade, and an obstinate roiitest 
ensued, wliicli lasted the wlioje day, and which terminated by our defeating the enemy in ail his 
eltorts, and forcing him to retiie front ail his positions. 

There W'asq circumstance peculiar to this field of battle which stamped it with aggravated honors, 
such as we do not reiiieinbcr to inive ever read of in auy details nt former battles, ancient or iiiodeni. 
It 18 so ably ami feelingly described by ('apt. Mnnro in Ids Narrative, that we shall give it in his 
language:— 
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<< Perhaps there came not within the wide range of human Imagination, scenes more affcctinfr or 
circumstances mure touching, than many of our army had that day to witness and to bear. On the 
Very spot where they Aood, iay strewed amongst their feet the relics of their dearest fellow soldiers 
and friends, who, near twelve months before, had been slain by the liands of those very inhuman 
monsters, that now apiieared a second time eager to complete the work of blood. 

“ Unc poor soldier, with the tear of atiection glistening in his eye, picked up the decaying spatter- 
dash of bis valued brother, with the name yet entire upon it, which the tinge of blood and the efiects 
of weather had kindly spared I 

“ Another discovered the club or plaited hair of his bosom friend, wliich he himself had lieipcd to 
fotm, and knew by tlic tie and still remaining colour I A third jpoarnfully recognised the (eatlicr 
which had decorated the cap of his inseparable companion! 

“ The scattered clothes and wings of the 73rd flank companies were every where pereeptiblc, as 
also tlieir helmets and skulls, both of wliich bui% the marks of many furrowed cuts. These horrid 
spectacles, too melancholy to dwell upon, while they melted the hardest hearts, inflamed our soldieis 
with an enthusiasm and tliirst uf revenge, sncli as tender men invincible; but their ardour was 
necessarily checked by the involved siination of tlic army.” 

Upon tins horrid spot the army halted two days, subsequently to the late battle, and it was llieu 
compelleil to retire to Tripassore, to secure provisions. At this pe^od, the health of Sir Hector Muuro 
obliged him tt^leavc the army. 

On the loth Sept. Sir Byre 41uote made a movement towards Vellore, the relief of wliich place 
Hydcr Ally seemed deterinined to oppose by occupying, in order ot battle, (he Pass of Sholengiir, at 
the same time that very spirited attacks were made against the fortress. On the 27th, Colonel Craw¬ 
ford, now second in coiiimaud, received the ordeis of the Comigandcr-in-Cliief to move the British 
aiiny to die front. Hyder Ally, confident of success, made a ioi ward movement to meet them, aud a 
general action rumiiienced. A detBcliiiient (omuiailded by Colonel Edinoiistone, (and of which tlic 
flank companies of die 73id (now 71st) made part,; succeeded in turning the left flank of the enemy, 
and fell upon their camp and rear. The day closed by the total defeat of the enemy, who was 
pursued by the cavalry until sunset. 

On the Ist Oct. under circumstances (lie most distressing and unpromising, but widi the hope of 
obtaining Ihc supplies of provisions, ot wliich the army was quite destitute, and fur which no previous 
arrangement had been made by die Government, Kir Eyre boldly pushed diioiigli the Kholeiigur Pass, 
and, after a march of two days, encamped at AUamanchcri^, in the Polligar country: hert', by the 
trieiidly aid and kindness of llnrn-Roye, one of the Piinces, the array was well supplied with 
every requisite. On the 2fith, the camp was moved to Pollipet, and die sick and wounded sent to 
Tiipassore. Vellore was also relieved. This inost*desiruble object being effected, and the army 
rcinlurced by Colonel l.aiiig, with lUO Bniopean grenadiers fiom Vellore, it proceeded to the attack 
of Cliittuoi, which, after a very gallant resist.ince, capitulated. 

\\ illi a view to get our army out ot a couiitiy so very inaccessible, Hydcr Ally proceeded to the 
altaik of Tripassoie, and on the 20lli Nov. Sir Eyre Coote retill'd oiU ot the PoUams, through the 
Naggary Pass, which obliged die enemy to raise die siege of Tri|i.issore, and to retire to Arcol. Tlic 
campaign closed by the lec-iptiire ot Cliitloor. On the 2ud of Dec. the monsuuti having completely set 
ill, the aimy bioke up its camp on the Corolore Plain, and the diil'erent coips inirched into canton¬ 
ments in die iieigliboiiihood ot Madras. During the c<imp!iign of 1781, the 73rd (now 71st) Ucgimcnt 
was cominatidcd by Capl. .Shaw. 

At die opemng ol die campaign of 1782, the fi’iny did not iiinsicr a largei foice than at the com- 
menceineiil of the torinei. Tlic first, and most iniporbint ob'iecl iii view, was the relief of Vellore, kept 
in strict blorkade by tlic eiieiiiy. The salety uf this fortress was of paramoniii consequence, being the 
only key we possessed to the Passes of die Ohaiits, tlirungh Which an invasion of the enemy's country 
could be accomplished ; and the army being put in iiioveiiieiit, pushed through die Sholeugur Pass, 
.md by the Illh of Jainiaiy, the relief of Vellore was fully' effected. Alter the accoinphshuieiit of tliq) 
ohjicl till- aiiiiy retired, and on the 20tli arrived at Panamalce. * 

The following anecdote is extracted ironi die Marrative of Capt. Miiiiro, as relating to the fall of 
John Mackay, a corporal in the T3rtl (now- 7l8l). 

“ Por the satisfaction of my Highland friends, 1 take thfs opportunity uf commemorating the fall uf 
Juiiii Mackay, alias Donn, a corporal in die 73rd (now 71.st) regiment, sun to Robert Doiiii, the 
taiiiuii.s liighlaiHi llani, whose siiigiiUr talent lor the beautiful and e.xtctnporaneoii5 composition of 
Gaelic poetiy was lield in siicli esteem by die Highland Society. Tlii.- son of the Barrl has frequently 
revived the diuopiiig spiiiis ot his country men*upoii the miiicb. b\ singing in a pleas.iul manner die 
hiiiiiorou.s .and lively productions ol Ins father. He was killed by a cannon-ball on the 13tb, and on 
the same evening was interred by his discon!.olale comrades with all tin- honours of war.” 

Por Ihc first three months of this year, die iiniiy of Kir Byre Coote was kept in a stale of inactivity 
at St. Thoma.s’s Mount, wlicre it would appear tliat the Government of the Presidency, apprelieiisive 
for its own safety, had detained them, while a judicious movement to Porto Novo luiglit have pre¬ 
vented (he jiiiiclioii of die forces iindei Tippoo Saib, with the strong reintorcenieiits ol Preiich troops 
dial lead arrived irom Eiiiope, on boanl tlic fleet of Aiimiral iSnffiein, or, at ail events, have prevented 
the loss uf Permaeoil and thiddalore, which vve had to lament within that peiiod. Ar last, Kli Byre 
Coote, having been reinloiccd by Sealordi’s Higlihudeis Ghe 7Btli) recently arrived fnm England, 
was pcriiiitied to put the army in movement. In (he beginning of April he marched in a southerly 
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ilircetion, by Carangooly and Wandcwaxh, towanla the enemy, and encamped npon the Red Hills of 
Pondicherry. The object which the Commaiidcr-in chief appears to have had in view, was to separate 
the French and Mysorean troops, and he nianieuvred acconilugly between Clfltipnt and Arnce, until 
Hydcr Ally, apprehensive for the safety of the latter place, wheic he had established magazines, made 
a rapid inoveiiient on the 2nd June, so .is to overtake and attack tlic rc.ir guard of our army, corn- 
Jiianded by Licnt.-Colouel hilphinstonc of the r.'trd (now 71st) regiment, who inaintained hii ground 
with great spirit aiwl intrepidity, until the British line bad compieled its forination. Oiir troops were 
ordered to advance iininediately upon the enemy's guns; the action became very warm, and the 
enemy were soon forced acioss the river of Arnee, and in their pursuit several tumbrils were taken by 
the Hun. Capt. James Lindsay, of the 73rd (now 7j8t). This very gallant and intelligent officer, 
perceiving an enemy’s battalion cifticavuuring to extricate the tumbrils in the bed of the river, daslied 
forward at tlic head of his grenadier conipaiiy, snppoited by the rciiiaiiider of the regiment under 
Major George Mackenzie’s command, and (piickly dispersing all who opposed bis progress, took pos¬ 
session of ids prize. This nuivcmeul of tlie 73rd (now 7l8t) was supported on the left by a iiattalion 
of Bengal sepoys, who iidcl captured one of the enemy’s guns, and both corps, equally animated by 
success,pushed on, driving the enemy before diem, as long as pursuit was prudent. 

The conduct of the lion. Capt. James Lindsay, although he bad acted without orders, received all 
the praise it merited fiom the Cominander-in-Chief. At the battle of Arnee, die staii of the regimental 
colour was shattered by a cannon bbil, and the ensign severely wounded. 

The army encamped for the night on the lieid of battle, and on the following day tuuic np .i position 
before Arnee, from whence (after some ostentatious manaeuvres) scarcity of grain compelled the 
General to retrace his steps towards Madras, and on the 20tb June be arrived at St. llioinas’s Mount. 
Ill the succeeding months of July and August tlie army made two expeditions, one to Wandewash, in 
which it WHS foiled by the active anci politic Ilyder, and another for the relief of Vellore, in which it 
was more fortunate, having succeeded in throwing a large quantity of grain into diat fortress. 

The siege of Ciiddalore having been determined on, the army moved, on the 20di August, in a soutlicrly 
ditectioi), and on the 4tli of September halted on the Red Hills of Foudiclieiry. Deserters reported 
the garrison of Cuddalore to consist of 800 Europeans, 300 Africans, and GOO sepoys, wlio having 
expelled the iuliabitants, and covered the walls with cannou, were resolved to defend the place to the 
last extremity. 

The failure of supplies, which Sir Eyre Coute had been led to cxfiect from Madras, b> the fleet, 
excited so inucli anxiety and disappointment in this veteran’s mind, that a severe illness ensued, 
which obliged him to quit the army, and ultimately to proceed to Bengal for the benefit of his healtli. 
The command then devolved npun Miyor-Gen. Stoait, who commenced his retreat on the evening 
of the loth. « 

On the 15th October tlie monsoon set in wiUi unusual severity, and the army went into cantonments 
ill the vicinity of Madras. Hyder Aliy at tlie same time look up his old position near Arcot. Soon 
after Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton, with a large fleet from England, came to aueliur in 
Madras Roads, having on board considerable leiiiforceiiieiils fur tlic arniy- Wc were joined in tlie 
cantonments by the 23rd Light Dragoons, the 101st and 102nd regiments of British, and tiie ISth 
legiment of Hanoverian infantiy. 

In the month of December died, unexpectedly, tliat most exlraordiuaiy man Hyder Aliy. He w'as 
succeeded, without any of the commotions usual on such occasions, bj his son Tippou Saib, who on tlie 
7th December was puhlicl> declared Nabob of Mysore, Hiid Generalissimo of all the Mysorean forces. 

At the opening of the campaign of 1783> Tippo Snib encamped his army npon the plains ot Arnee, 
where he was joined b> a strong detacliment of French auxiliaries from Ciiddalore. Major-Gcii. 
Stuart put the British army in movement, having first in view the denioliiioii tif tlic useless fortresses 
of Wandewash and Caraiigooly ; he arrived at itie latter place on the 0th February, and leaving tliere all 
heavy bapgage and iiiciiinbiantes, proceeded, ligbtly equipped, towards Wandewash; tbe woiks of 
wbicli were anordingly destroyed: the army then returned to Carangooly, which experienced the 
s'linc fate as Wandewash, and on the 23id arrived at Povnamalee. 

Notwithstanding private inforniatioii fioiii resia'ctablc sources, received ovciliind,nr a pcAce being 
concluded between Gi-eat Britain and the oilier belligenut powers in Europe, still the Madras Govern¬ 
ment WHS determined to persevere in llieiribrigiiial plans for tlie attack of Ciiddalore. With tliis view 
Majoi-Gcn.Stuart pul the aririy in muveiiieut on the 2tst Apiil, niarcliing by brigades in a soutlierly 
direction. Lieut.-Coloucl Elpliinstorie, of tiie 73id (now 71st), took the Ic.id with the 5tli brigade, to 
ilie conmiaiid ol wliicli he had been appointed in recompense fur his distinguished conduct ami 
impoitant services in the field. '• 

Colonel Stewart, of tbe 7Sth, commanded the first, or Enru|)cati brigade, of which the 73rd (now the 
7l8t) made part, and wliicIi amounted to 1000 men. Lieut. Colonel Elpliinstone in his advance pos¬ 
sessed liimself of Perniaeoil Ruins, from whence he could plainly distinguish the enemy’s advanced 
parties upon the Red Hills of Pondieliurry; here oui whole force was assembled on tbe 2n(l May. 

About tills time accounts were received of the death of the late revered Coitiiiiaiuler in Chief Sir 
Eyre Cootc, intelligence wliich sensibly atfected the spirits of every individual in tlie British army, 
but tlircw a peculiar gloom over those who had long bad tlie lionour and happiness to serve under liis 
eoiiimand. Major-Gen. Stuart now succeeded to the rank of " Cotninander-in-Cliief over all the British 
lorces in India, for tlie time being.” 

Atlcr leaving Permacoil, tlie army advanced to Killcrooti, and from thcncc directed its course 
towanls the Red Hills of Pondlclierry. On the Jib June the Commander-in-Chief placed the British 
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camp close to the Feren-dr river, abont five miles west of Cnddulore, behind which the French army 
was descried in an ciitivnched camp. The army on the 0th crossed the Perunar without being mofesteti 
by the enemy, passej the Bandepolinm Hills, and took op a strong position, not more than two miles 
from the south face of Ciiddalore fortress, having its riglit flank covered by the sea, and the left by 
the Batidepollam Hills. The enemy, now commanded by Monsieur de Bussy, bad in the mean time 
occupied himself in throwing iip works along bis front. 

On the 12ih, Major-Uen. Stuart had determined upon attacking Mons. de Bnssy in his present 
position, and issued his preparatory orders accordingly. At four o’clock on the nioinitig of the 13th 
the action commenced by a nioveineiit from our left upon the right flank of the enemy; a very 
obstinate and sanguinary caiitest ensued, and continued wilhunt intermission until niglit, when both 
HI lilies remained upon the field of battle, and of course Imth claimed a victory. In tliis hard funglit 
action, no legimeut bore a largci, or a more tlisiiuguislied share than the 73rd (now 71st), haviiig 
wrested fioin the enemy in tlie course of the conflict seven difiereiit redoubts. The loss sustained by 
the corps was very severe, aiiionuting in Idlletl and wounded to thirteen officers and 272 men, being 
one half tile gross iiumlier in tlie field. 

Ill the battle of Ciiddalore, the 73rd (now 71sl) was commanded by Capt. Lamont. The following 
compliment nirido part of tlie General Orders issued by the Commander in-Chief at the conclusion 
of the battle.—“And I am also grateful to Capt. Lamont, and the oflScers umler his command, who 
gallantly led the precioun remains of the 73rd (now 7l8t) rcgimmit tlirongh tlie most perilous road to 
glory, iintilwxac.tly one half the oflicers and men ol the regiment were eitlicr killed or wonndcil.” 

In the list of oflicers wlio sacrificed their lives upon this int.mor.iblc occasion, this regiment had to 
iiionrii the loss of the Hon. Capt. James Lindsay and Capt. Alexander Mackenzie; the former com 
inaiiiled the grenadier company, and was an oflicer of distinguished gallantry and great promise. 

On the 17th June, the Engiish and Fietich fliets fimght liieimlast battle; the former coniinandetl by 
Sir Eilward Hughes, the latter by Mons. Sntrrien, and the conflict wai' pcifectlj within the view of both 
armies. The icsult obliged the British Admiral to proceed to Madras, while, to the great dismay and 
eiiiharrassmeiit of our army, the French fleet was thus enabled to come to anchor in Cuddalore Roads, 
and to aifurd supplies and reinforcements to their army. 

Hie siege of Ciiddalore was now prosecuted with vigour, and on the 25tli June the first parallel was 
eunipleted. On that day the enemy made a soitic, but were repulsed, after a veiy severe contest and 
(Oiisidcrable loss, the commander of tlie party having been made a prisoner. 

Oil ilie 1st of July, a trigale arrived in Ciiddalore Roads, confirming the former intelligence, and 
bringing the oflicial accounts fiom England of a general paace having been concluded. Hostilities in 
coiiseqiienrc ceased between the F.iiulish and French, the former being thus relieved from one of the 
most embarrassing and appalling sitiiatioiis tli.il ev^-i an army was placed in. Both armies now inter- 
eliaiiged vi.sits, congratulations, compliments, Ac. and became apparently as cordial friends as they had 
been befort' determined iiiemics. 

By the 2nd August oiir army liad received the supplies, of which it had been greatly in want, and 
the camp wa.H immediately broke np, and the lioups proceeded towards Madras, arriving on the ifitb 
at St. Thomas's Mount. We found in that canlomnciit the 3(itli and 52nd regiment.*, recently arrived. 
The aimy soon after went into winter qnaitcrs, the 7:ird (now 71st)occupying the fort and cantoiimen^ 
ol Arcot. 

On the IIth March, 1784, a general peace was ntified between the Hononrahle East India 
('oiiipati} and Tippou Saib, tlic Nabob of Mysore, and in a idiort time after the officers and men, 
who bad been made prisoners in Baillie’s dejeat, were restored to llieir friends and companions. 
These unfortuiiiie men had cnduied captivity in irons, in an niigcnial climate, most of them snfl’ering 
also under si'vere wounds, for tlie long perioil of tin i c years and a half. 

The 73rd (now 7IhI) had the pleasure to receive Captain (the late Gen. Sir David) Baird, and the 
lion. Capt. Joint Lindsay, both of wlioin had recnveied from their wound.*. 

The legimeut remained in Areot for the reinaindci of this year, and were only employed, beyond 
tlie usual runline of duty in quarters, for a aliort time in qiielliiii' a inntiiiy wliicli broke out incite 
native cavalry at Arnce. The 71st at this period was commanded by Lieiit.-Colonel Dairymplc. 

In the course of June the regiiiienl removed from Arcot to Fort St. George, Madras, where it was 
ioiiied by several oflicers uf Ibe 2nd battalion (disliaiulcd). Lieut .-Colonel Dalryniplc having retiiiiied 
to EngKiiid, Lieut.-Coloiiel the lion. George Mackenzie took the command ol tjic regiment. Fur the 
remainder uf this year the regiment continued in quarters in Fort St. George, and in the Black Town 
ol Madras. 

Ill the cominenrcnient of 1786 the ncwcdouis anived fiom England, bearing the number “ 71," 
instead of" 73,” and Iroiii this perioit the regiment has been calied the 71st Highlanders. 

In March the 71st regiment changeil its quarters to Wallajabad and Chiuglipiit, h,iving nine com¬ 
panies caiituiicd in the tuniier, and one, under Brevet Lieiit.-Golonel Maxwell, io the latter. 

On the 4th ol June the conimauding officer. Colonel the lion. George Mackenzie, died after a very 
sliurt illness; Ids body was sent to Madras, and there interred with the military Iiononrs due to his 
milk. The first major. Brevet Litiit.-Colonel Elphiiistone, succeeded to the Lieutenant.Colonelcy and 
to tlie command of the regiment. Capt. Baird obtained the Majority in succession. Tlie regiment 
continued lor the remainder of the yeai at Wallajabad and ChingUpnt. 

liming 1787 no change of <|iiarlers took place, the regiment remained in cantonments at Wallsja- 
liad and Cliinglipiil. In Febniaiy 1788, in coiiscqneiiee of some disturbance or .ilarni at the Roinb.iy 
Piesideiicy, (be 71sl regiment iiiarehed to Madras, and immediately eiifliarked on board the Company’s 
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ships for Bombay; the regiuicut was commanded by lieut-Coluiiel Elphinstone, and was about 600 
Birong. Thu ships arrived at Bombay in jtprii, and the regiment immediately disembarked, and went 
into barracks, wbeie they ruDiained fur six iiionths. In this interval two battaliops, the 7Sth and 77tfa, 
arrived at Bombay ft-ora England, and as the service of the fist was no longer necessary at the 
Bombay PrcNdency, the regiment re<«mbarked in the Company’s ships in October, and returned to 
Madras. Five emnpanies, under Lieut.-Culuuel Elphinstone’s command, went into barracks in Fort 
Oeorge, and the other five companies proceeded to Fuonamaloe. In 1789 no change took place, nor 
did any event occur worth recoding, except that the five companies at Pooiiamalee were removed to 
Tripassure. On the Kith of March, 1790, the cora|>aiiies at Madias and Tripassorc received orders to 
match and join a furee that was assembling at Wallajabad, under the orders of Colonel Musgravc of 
tlie 7Sth, in consequence of the hostilities that Tippoo Saib liad cummcncud against our ally, tlie 
llajah of Travancorc. The legimeut united at Wallajabad on the ISth, aud was incorporated with 
the otJier troops, consisting o!'— 

Kino’s Tnoops.—19th light Dragoons; 7Ul and ti^nd regiments. 

Company’s. —:trd aud 4th Native Infantry; 1st bnttuliou Coast Artillery; Snd, 4th, 0th, 141h and 
20 th Coast Sepoys. 

'iliis force was put in movcincut on the 2!)th of March, and proceeded towards Trinchinopuly by 
Triuoraalce. it did not reach Trinchinupoly until the 2»lh of the following month, when it found 
there a corps under (he coniiiiand of Qoloiiel Brydge.s, consisting of the following regiments:— 

Kino’s Tkoops.—.I dth and 72od regiments. r 

Company’s.—2 nd and 5th Native Cavalry; 1st, 5th, tith, 7th, 16th, 20th, aud 23rd Coast Sepoys; 
at the same time Colonel Desse, with thiee cuiiipauies of Bgngal artillery joined, the whole being now 
under the orders of Colonel Musgrave. 

The army was immediately divided into brigades and wings. Licut.-CuloncI Stewart of the 72nd to 
romiuaiid the right wing, aud Colonel Brydges of the Company’s service the left. The 7Ist and 72ud 
composed the second brigade, under Lieiit.>Coloiiel Clarke of the Comp'iny’s service, aud were placed 
ill the left wing. The whole of the cavalry and the .idvauce were coiiimamled by Lieiit.-Cuionel Floyd 
(afterwards Ceii. Sir John Floyd) of the lOth Light Dragoons. 

On the 24th May, Major-Gen. (altcrwards Sir William) Meduws assumed the chief command, and 
icviewed the aimy, and on the 26tb he put tiie whole in movement tuwaids the Coinibetorc country, 
passing by Annatoic and Kimaverain. On the 15th June the army icached Caioor, a fortified place, that 
(be enemy abandoned upon unr approach. The army icmaincd in this position, strengthening Caiuor 
and culiceliiig grain, until tlie 2nil July, whe.'ii it moved fur Arravacoichy, ariiviug there on the 5tli, 
aud continuing its ruiue by Tuoranibaddy, urriveHl on the loth at Darrapouiaui, and there found 
a large supply of grain and other necessaiies, tliat Jiad been left by the enemy. During the inarch 
(0 Coiiiibetore, wheie the aiiuy arrived on (he 22ud, tlie eiiciuy’s iiiegulai horse were very active in 
hovering aioiind, tor the parpo.se ol picking up stiaggicis and b.iggage. Tlie aiiny halted at Coim- 
betore, and detachments were -sent off to reduce Diudigiil, Krriale, and l’ullyg.i(cheriy. The flank 
companies of the 71st regiment, coiiimauded by Captains Mackintosh and llubertsuu, were employed 
upon the latter service. 

Ill August the whole of the cavalry and the advance had been pushed forward to the banks of (be 
Bouvalley, near to the Cozzullatiy Pass, and Tippoo S.iib, piulitiug by (lie divided state of our force, 
descended with bis whole army, aud after a very severe conflict obliged Lieut,-Colonel Floyd to fall 
hack. The troops from Cuiuibeture had marched to ins support, and wiieii the Coiuniander-in-Cbief 
joined the ailvancc, on the 23t<l September, Tipiuiu j^etired, and our troops returned to Cuimbetorc. 
Cpon the iiidrch of the main body, the (lank companies of the 71st aud 72inl were wiihdraw'U fiom the 
siege of Pollygatrhcrry, and ordered to take post in the fort of Couubetorc, and on the return of the 
army they joined the regiment. 

On the 20th Septeinhci the army was again pul in motion, proceeding towards the Boovaiiey by 
Sliahore and Gopaiileh.ttypullani, wlierc they ariived a tew houis after Tippoo had left. Some 
clenfiants, bullocks, anil camels, loaded with rockets, fell into oin hands. Uii the 4lh Ui tober the 
army arrived at Lriode, the enemy keeping a respertable distance during tbe march, and on the 
6 th it was ascertained (hat he had arrived at Darrapuuram with his whole force, against wliieli he 
opened his batteries oil the 8tli. I'fae to<t had no camion raunnted, and the garrison, consisting 
of KHl Kiiropcaiis aud 200 sepoy.s, capitulated oil honourable terms, to which the enemy most strictly 
adhered. 

On the .'ith our aiiny moved, and on the ISih encamped in (lie nciglibouiliood of Coimbetore, where 
Lieut.-Coloiiel Stewart juiiicd from I’ulligatcherry, alie^ having taken iliat iikiee and left it in a 
tuleiabic slate of defence. 

On tbe 20tli Ol tober, all (he heavy baggage liaving been deposited in the tort of Coimbetore, the 
%army recomincnced iiiuviiig, diiecling its march towards Krrode by Aonavachy and Perreiitore, where 
they ariivcd on the ’ind November. On the Kth (he army proceeded in (he direction of Korancore, and 
from thence to a toi'd about three miles below Eriodc, (he whole crossing the Caiivery on (he 9th and 
loth, while Tippoo uiaielird with hi. eiitiie force to attack a division iiiuler tlie oiileis of Lieut.* 
Colonel Maxwell of the 74th, then in (he Uaramalial country. On the 11th the iiriiiy moved by 
Saiikerrydrung, for tlie Tappuor Pass, and n.icended on (lie 14lh, l■lIcalIlplng at Adamaiicottak in tlie 
Baramahal; inarched a".iin on the IStli, and on tlie 17ili eflecled a jiiuctioii with Lieiit.-Culoiiel 
Mavwell at Darrampore. This oflirei had uudei his oideis— 

Kinu’s Tnoops.— 74lh and Ttnh legiiiieut. 
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C 9 »FANY's.<-mh battalion Madraa Europeans; 3rd, 7th, 14th, 131h, Slst, aOth and 27th Bengal 
sepoys. 

The 74tli joined the 71st and 72nd in the second brigade, and Lient.-Culoncl Maxwell assnmed 
the command of the left wing, in the room of Colonel Brydges, appointed to command at Trinehi- 
uopoly. On the 16(h November the army moved by Ooveroporam to the Tappoor Pass, where oui* 
advance fell in with the rear of Tlppoo’s army, bnt could make no impression. 

It was now ascertained that the enemy, whose movements were always sudden, varied, and perplex- 
iiig, was directing bis course to the Carnatic, by Namaul ami Trinchlnopoly. Oar force in conseqnence 
pntsned by Miiluscendrnm, arriving on the 2Hrd at Velcarr, tbe 27th at Jaloor, and on Uie 0th 
December at Muusarapett, and at Tcrany the Slst December. On the 1st of tiie new year, January 
1701, the army arrived at Tcrremnngnluin, on the Dili at ’I'rinconnlee, and on the 12th at Arnee. 

During this long and fatiguing march the army frequently encamped upon tlie ground from which 
the enein) had removed in tiic morning, but opr efforts to overtake him were vain, and, strange to 
say, no stragglers fell into onr h-iiids. 

I'he siek and heavy guns iiaving been placed in the fort of Arnce, on the 14th January the advance 
and light wing inaiclicd fur Velhant, wbwe they arrived on tbe 27th, tollowed by the left wing. On 
the 20(h tl>e army was reviewed by Earl Cornwallis, who bad arrived from Bengal to assume the 
command, and who expressed great salislactioii at the appearance of the troops. His Lordship was at 
that lime Goveruor-Ccneral and Commaudcr-iu-Cbief in tbe Eaft Indies. He left Bengal on tbe Otii 
December, tod landed at Foi^t.Ceoigc on the 30th of tlic same month. 

Ill the course of the foregoing campaign the 71st regiment lost very few men in action, but many fell 
vicllins to climate and fatigac. j« 

The army, being lefresbed and re equipped, moved in a westerly direclion on the 5lh of Feb. 
by Parambaucam and Cholingnr, arriving on the 11th in the ficiiiity of Vellore. They were ordered 
into that fort, and on the 14th the army marLhcd to Chittcpet, turning suddenly to tbe riglit by 
Chittoor towards the Miigly Pass, where it a;>ived on the 17tli, and on the 18th the advance, 
followed by the park and stores, ascended the Ghaiits, the wliole army encamping the day following 
at Paliiianair, in the Mysore country, without having seen any thing of tlie enemy. 

Daring the time (hat oni army remained at Velhont, Tippoo pushed to tbe soutliward and summoned 
Oiiddalore, but upon leHriiing in what direction lainl Cornwallis iiad moved, he hastened to the 
Bliaiigania Pass, where be arrived tun late to oppose us at the Mugly, On the 24tli our army marched 
tor Colar, which was abandoned at its approach ; from thence we moved to Oscottak, wliich place 
wa.s imnieiiiately cairied by a b.'itlaliun of sepoy-s. • 

On till’ 4tli Maicli the enemy displaced a part of Ids force, and on the Stii opened a cannonade 
upon our troops moving tonards Bangalore, wlulst Ins liorse attempted to attack onr stores and 
baggage, but witliuiil siicci'ss. About sunset on the !>lli oiii army encamped williin random shot 
of the fort of Bangalore, and sliifted its ground the d.iy fuUowiiig; tbe Pettah (tlie town) was then 
attacked by (lie 3Uth and 7b(li legimenis, witli some biittalions of sepoys, and carried after a very 
rrsuliite re.Hist.iucc on tin* part of the cueiiiy. Fiom tins period to the 14th nothing very material 
occui led ; every preparaiion lor tlie approiiclniig Mege wa.s carried on willi diligence and activity. On 
the 15th, onr batteries being completed, ojieiieii a lire upon Bangalore. On the 17th onr lines were 
cannonaded by the enemy’s army, while at night onr c.anip was nnicli distiiihed by Ids rockets; 
forage became very scarce, and none could be procnied beyond tlie advanced piquets. The siege, 
howevei, proceeded, and the enemy contiiined to lurass us until the 21st, when the bieacli being 
considered practicable, an attack was orden-d.^ 

The storming patty consisted of the gienadieis of ilie 30th, 52nd, 71st, 72nd, 74tli, and 70t1i regi¬ 
me uts, followed by tlieir respective light companies, and led by Lieut. Diiiuan of the 7tst and Lieut. 
Evans of the 7Gth, witli a forloiii hope of tidrty cho.scii men. The whole were supported by the 
battalion coiiipaiiics of the 3(!lh, 72iid and TOili, with some battalions of Bengal sepoys. The 
corps of iitl.ick was eummanded by Jdeiil.-Colonel Maxwell of the 74th; the flaiikeis ininic- 
diately by Major Skully ; and Majoi-Geti. Medows was present on tlie oecasqiii. I'hc grenadier 
cuiiipaiiy of (he 7l8t was commanded by Capt. the Hon. John Lindsay, who upon entering the 
breach directed his men to tlirow a way their priming and trust entirely to ilieir bayonets. Tlie Iiglil 
company was coiiinianded by Capt. llobeilson, sou of tlie liistorian. Willi the aid oi .scaling lad- 
tiers, and after encountering very foriiiidable obstacles, Bjiigalore was carried; a great slaiigliter 
oi tlie enemy ensued. From tbe Gdi, to the coiupiest of Bangalore, the 71sl had six piivates killcil 
:itid fuiirteeii wounded. 

On tlie 28ih March, i stiong garrison bejpg left in ILiiigalore, llic army moved to Doan.ilIy, the 
birili place of Hyder Ally, wlieie they airived on the JOtli, anil on il.e 1st April at Chinnabalhipornm, 
both of wliieh places weic .ibtindoued by tlic eiiciiiy. 

On tile 12lh llie ariiiy leacbed C'oniiapelly, ||iid on the d.iy fuilowing effected a junction witli the 
Nizam’s foicc, cntniitaiided by Tedge-Wunt-Siiig, rcpnled to amount to 15,000 cavalry. On tlie 181h 
the ariiiy .iirivcd at Venkutagberry, wlierc a large deiachinent of Europeans, under Colonel Oldbain, 
joined flora the ('arn.ilic, and on the 22nd we eiieamped near to Bangalore. During this mareli, 
liie object of whnh was cliieny to piociire stijiplics, the enemy’s irregular horse were now and then 
.seen in siiiall det iclied bodies. 

On llie Itli ALiy oiirartiiy eomiiienced Us inareb towards Seringapatain, Tippoo Saib’s capital, pasft- 
iiig by KiiiiKenilly ami .Sultonnpet. On the 13th it ariived at Vrakeriy, on the Canvoiy, about eight 
inilo htlow ficiUig.ipalaiii; the riiemy was diseeiuible in front, with liis figlii lesiim; on the ritei 
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and itU left on a )lig^ hillj called (he Carigut. On the night of the 14(h the troop* mardied with a 
view to aurpriiic the enemy, but owing to the badne** of the weather and roads, and the very Jaded 
state of the gun bulha-ks, little or no progress was made daring the night; but the following day, 
after having undergone great fatigue, the troops were brought into action, and drove the enemy ft'otn 
his strong position, forcing liiin across the river into the island, upon which the capital is built, and 
where he was protected by bis batteries. 

In this affair four guns and several standards were taken. The 71st lost in killed Lieut, and 
Adjntant Roderick Mackensie, and seven rank and file; Ensign Stewart and seventy-four rank and 
file were wounded. 

Tile army rested upon the field of battle, and was again In movement on the IBth, arriving the 
20ih at Caunaloddy, situated on the Cauvery, some miles above Seringapatam. It was now 
asrcrtaiiied tliat the season was too far advunceil for undertaking immediately the siege of Tippoo’s 
capital, and it was determined accordingly to withdraw; the battering train was destroyed, and 
all llic ammunition and stores buried which could not be removed. On the 2Cth the army moved 
in the direction of Bangalore. 

In the course of this retreat we were joined by the Mahratta army under Hnrrypunt and Pnisnram 
Bow, supposed to consist of 40,000 horse, some foot, and 20 pieces of cannon. Of the approach of 
lids large force we bad been kept in total ignorance, by the active manner in which our communica¬ 
tions were interrupted by Tippou's ii4cgiilar troops. Capt. Little having under his orders two batta¬ 
lions of Bombay sepoys, joined wiUi the Mahratta army, and uiir supplies wore now abundant. 

On the 11th July, after marching by Milligoltah, Boomaneily, Outredroog, and Sankerrydrnog, our 
army arrived at Bangalore, llic enemy made no attempt ‘wbatsdeycr to inlerrnpt our movement. 
By Ibis time the Nizam’s cavalry had become unfit to keep the ^cld, and were allowed to return to 
tlieir own country. Pursuram Bow also, with a large detachment of the Mahraltas, proceeded into 
the Sera country, but Hurrypiint, with the remainder, continued fittached to the British army. On 
the iStb, the whole of the sick and one half of the tumbrils belonging to the field-pieces, were sent 
into the fort of Bangalore, and the army moved towards Ossoor, where it arrived on the lltb of the 
month following. This fort was abandoned by the enemy after they had blown up the angles. In (liia 
place were found the bodies of three Europeans that had been put to death by Tippoo’s order; one of 
these unfortunate persons had been an officer in our navy, named Hamilton. 

On the 12th Aug. the army moved from Ossoor, and on (he 22rd arrived at Bayeiir. About this 
period. Major Uowdic, of ilie Hon. Company’s service, was detached with some troops for the reduc¬ 
tion of the Strong Hill Fort of Nnndydruog, whicii it was found required regular approarhes. 

On the ]7lh Oct. the fiauk comiuinies of the 36th and 71st, under the command of Captain Robert¬ 
son of tbe 7l8t, marched to join Migor Gowdie’s (Mitacbment. I’pon their arrival, they were iiiiine- 
dialcly placed in the last parallel. 

On the 18th, Earl Cornwallis, with the wliole army, made a movement towards NiindydriHig; and 
in the eveniug of that day the troops were told off lor an assault upon the two breaches that had been 
pi-onounced practicable. 

Tbe attacks eommcnced at eleven o’clock at night; the grenadiers assanltiiig the right breach, the 
light infantry tbe left. Tlie forlorn hope of (lie right attack consisted of twenty grenadiers, vulnuteers 
from the 30th and 71st, led on by Lieut. Hugh Mackenzie, of (be 7l8t gieiiadiers (subsequently 
Paymaster of the regiment). The same iiuiiiber of light infantry, headed by Laent Moore, of tbe 
71st, formed the left attack. The gienadier company of tlie regiment in support was commanded by 
Lieiit. Duncan; the light coiii|>any' by Lieut. Kenneth Mackenzie. The whole, as above stated, under 
Capt. Robertson’s oitlers. 

Capt. Burn (afterwards Majoi-Geii.) supported, with tlie 36th grenadiers, the right attack, and 
Capt. Hartley, with the liglil corojiany of iliat regiment, the left attack. Major-Gen. Medows, as 
iisuaI, animating tbe whole wilii Ins presence. 

Both breaclies were carried witlioiit iniicli lesistance from the enemy, and the gateway of tbe inner 
walltbeing soon seepred, (be fort fell into |)o.ssesaiuD of our troops. Many of the enemy were killed, 
and seveial in aUeiDjniiig to escape, were dashed to pieces over tbe precipices. It was an additional 
soul re of giatification that this important service liad been achieved without the loss of a British 
soldier. 

In a few days suliscqueiit to the fall of Niindydroog, tbe army retraced its route to Bangalore. 

On Uie 4th Dec. the troops were again put in movement, directing their march towards Savenilroog, 
which being lecouiiuilied, a detachment, under Lieut.-Colonel Stewait’s command, was selected, and 
ordered to reduce that Hill Fort. On the 17ib, we were enabled to open upon the place a battery of 
six Ifi.ponuders and three twelve's, with considerable eflect. On tbe 20lh, the flank companies of the 
T^st and 76th Reginients, joined the detiichment utiiler Ijieiit.-Colonel Stewart, and on the day follow¬ 
ing, tbe flank companies of tlie 52nd, 71sl, 72iid, and 7t(th, were selected for tbe attack of Saveiidroog, 
(in which a practicable breacli liad been eflected,) and formed umler Lieut. Colonel Nesbitt, of tbe 
52ud. Immediate success lollowed the atlriupt, tbe fort being carried with only the loss of two men. 
In tbe course of a short time after, tlie ioliovviug places snrrcndererl with trifling loss, to detachments 
of our army'—Raiiigiir, Ouiiedroug, and Wollyadioog. 

The army moved (owanls Outredroog, where a general hospital was establislied ; this hill fort is 
siluated about thirly miles west of Baiigaloie. 


(To be continued) 
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BIRTHS, MARRUGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Aug. 21it. At Sidinoutli, the Lady of Lieut. 
George Beaaeley, B.N. of a daughter. 

At Southdown, near Devouport, the Lady of 
Capt. William Walker, R.K., K.T.S. of a sou. 

Aug. itOtb. At Barns, Surrey, the Lady of 
Crofton Croker, Esq. of (be Admiralty, of a son. 

Aug. 27th. At Hove, near Brighton, the Lady 
of Lieut. E. Franklin, R.N. of a son. 

Aug. 2inh. At Inverness, the Lady of the fate 
Capt. Angus Macphcrson, 91st Rcgt. of a son. 

The Lady of Major-Gen. Etiward Kerrison, 
Bart, of a daughter. 

Aug. 2.0%. At Lypie Regis, the Lady of Capt. 
Richard Spencer, C.B., K.M. of a son. 

Aiig. 20tta At Plymouth, the JLady of Lieut. 
Walker, R.N. of a son. ** 

At Deptford Dock-yard, the Lady of laeut. 
Bailey, R.N. Agent for Transports, of a daughter. 

The Lady of Capt. Sajer, R.M. of a-daughter. 

llie Lady of •Capt. John Laurence, R.M. of a 
daughter. 

At Ciareiice-cottage, Swanage, Dorset, the Lady 
of Coin. Bissel, R.N. of a son. 

Sept. 0th. At Stonehouse, Plymouth, the Lady 
of Capt. Ellis, U.M. of a daughter. 

At Stirling, the Lady of Capt. Kellctt, 42nd 
Royal Highlauders, of a daughter. 

At Brighton, the Lady ot Capt. Nurse, R.N. 
of a sou. 

At Tralee, the Lady of Capt. CoUingwood, R.N.« 
of a son. 

At Falmouth, the Lady of Capt. Wynn, R.N. of 
a son. 

Sept. lltb. At Plymouth, the Lady of Idcut. 
J. Plydell, R.M. of a daughter. 

At Dublin, the Lady of Colonel Burgoy ne, R.E. 
of a daughter. 

Sept. 14tb. At Gosport, the Lady of Capt. 
Frederick Whinyates, R.E. of a daughter. 

Sept. IdUi. At Stoke, the Lady of Ciy>t. 
Couch, R.N. of a son. 

At Cheltenham, the Lady of Capt. Ingleiiuld, 
R.N. of a son. 

At Falmouth, the Lady of Capt. Wynn, R.N. 
of a son. 

Sept. loth. At Coombe Royal, the Lady of 
Charles Whyte, Esq. Surgeon egth Regiment, of 
a son. 

Sept. 20tfa. The Lady of Capt. W. H. War¬ 
rington, Prince of Wnles’s Dragoon Guards, of a 
daughter. 

Sept. 22nd. The Lady of Capt. Couch, R.N. of 
a daughter. 

At Darlmontli, the Lady of Lieut. T. Stirling, 
R.M. of a daughter. 

MARRIED. 

At Marylebonc Church, Lieut. Charteris, R.N. 
eldest son of George Charteris, Esq. of Amislietd 
Castle, Dumfriesshire, to Elizabeth Cecilia, widow 
of the late John Dick, Esq. of Tullymct, Perth¬ 
shire. 

At Bcdale, Yorkshire, Capt. Arthur Lysaght, 
R.N. to EUzubeth Dorotiiy, eldest daughter of 


Henry Percy FnUeine, Esq. of Crakehsll, i the 
same county. 

At Lorrah Church, Etis. anti AdJt.W. A. Heath- 
cote, S9th Regiment, to Eliea, fourth daughter of 
the late John Walsh, of Walsh-Park, County of 
Tipperary, Esq. 

At Glasgow, Surgeon Alexander Neill, R.N. to 
Rebecca, youngest daughter of (he late R. Hynd- 
ham. Esq. of Portview, Belfast. 

At Aberystwith, William Van, Esq. late of the 
16th Lancers, to Catherine Augusta Marianna, 
eldest daughter of the late William Wilkins, of 
Woodlands, Radnorshire, Esq. and grand-daughter 
of the late Viscount Hereford. 

Capt. Smart, late 70tb Regiment, to Anne, 
daughter or the late Sir Henry Hawley, Bart, 

Sept. 1st. Capt. H. J. Hulion, R.N. to Jose¬ 
phine Louise, daughter of the late Monsieur Lavo- 
ley, of the city of Rotten, in France. 

At St. Qeorge’s, Hanover-Sqnare, Capt. W. H. 
Hollis, 57th Regiment, to Helena, daughter of 
Thomas Cadell, Esq. of Upper Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy-Square. 

Sept. 5th. Lieut. W. B. Young, K.A. eldest sou 
of the late Colonel Young, of Holly-bill, Sussex, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Colonel Trelawny, R.A. 
and grand-daughter of Sir H. Trelawny, Bart. 

Sept. 12th. At Maiylebone Church, Capt. 
James Graham, 75tli Regiment, eldest son of the 
late Licnt.-Gen. Graham, Governor of Stirling 
Castle, to Anna Maria, daughter of James Mason, 
Esq. Regent's Park, Tjondon. 

Sept. 13th. At Rye, Sussex, Capt. C. F. Head, 
of the 2nd Queen’s Royals, to Jane Elizabeth, 
only daughter of W. Dawes, Esq. of Rye. 

Sept. 2l8t. At Kensington, E. T. Hooper, Esq. 
R.N. to Harriet, only daughter of J. Awards, 
Esq. of Bromptou. 

Sept. 24th. At Marylebonc Church, Lieut. 
J. C. M'Kensie, ILN. to Martha Catherine, third 
daughter of the late John Kearney, Esq. of the 
County Kilkenny, Ireland. 

DEATHS. 

GENERill.S. 

June 22nd, 1831. At Culdcqaiss Castle, CfielT, 
N. B., J. Drummond. 

Ferdinand, Count Hompcsch. 

COLONELS. 

Aug. 3rd. At Great Malvern, West, late of 
Grenadier Guards. 

Aug. Otb. At Loudon, Roberts, East India Com¬ 
pany'a Seivice. 

LIEOTKN ANT-COLONEL. 

July 14. At Tavistock, Bray, b. p. 7th West 
India Regiment. 

MAJOR. 

March 6th. Ciraveguac, h. p. Sicilian Regt. 

CAFtXiNB. 

Feb. loth. At Hobart’s Town, Van Dieman’s 
Land, Paterson, C3rd Foot. 
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March Sjih. On his passage from Madras to 
England, Fraser, 1st Foot, iind Battalion. 

July Sfltb. At Tenby, Kanius, h. p. 9tli Foot. 

Aug. leib. William Gordon, Hist Foot. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

May 20th. Cox, late Srd Royal Veteran 
Battalion. 

June 10th. At Kingston, li pper Canada, Mudge, 
Royal Artillery. 

June 28tli. At Bcrbice, Sherburne, h. p. fiSih 
Foot, Barraek-master. 

June 3nth. At Dublin, Moore, late Royal 
Inv. Artillery. 

July 11th. Wright, h. p. 56lh Foot. 

Aug. 4th. Reid, h. p. COth Foot. 

Aug. Stfa. At Salisbury, Grant, 86th Foot. 

CORNETS AND ENSIONS. 

March 2ud. At Maidenhead, Vernon, h. p. 
22 nd Dragoons 

April 27lh. At Diss, Norfolk, Fraser^ late 7th 
Royal Veteran Battalion. 

Jane 4th. M'Artbur, laic 4th Koykl Veteran 
Battalion. 

sunoEON. 

July 25tli. At Crompton, near Plymouth, 
Tonnere, 35ih Foot. 

ASS1.STANT-SD RO EON. 

June 2rth. At Tobago, Reid. 

In the early part of July, on board His Majesty’.s 
frigate Madagaacar, Messrs. Pousonby and Norris, 
Midshipmen. Tbe death of these much esteemed 
youths, was the consequence of a severe inflam¬ 
matory fever, with which they %ere attacked 
within four hours of each otlier. Their remains 
were interred by the side of each other in ii bas 
tion on a promontory under tVilamida of Nanplia, 
followed and regretted by their iiiourning siiip- 
mates. 

July 7th. At St. Lucia, West Indies, Lieut. 
G. C.' Cbalmer, (1814.) 

July 30th. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, Ensign 
J. F. M. Porter, 84th Regiment. 

At Corfu, the Hon. Capt. hlouckloii, of the 88th 
Regiment. As he was going fi om ilie barracks to 
hia lodgings, a private, uauicil Claik, belonging to 
thc*samc regiment,* met him in a narrow street 
and shot him through the body : lie only lived two 
hours afterwanls. Tbe object of the man in putting 
his officer to death appears to have been to prevent 
a theft he had committed being divnlged. The 
murderer gave himself up, was tried by rourt- 
martial, and executed. Capt, Muuikfon was a very 
line yonng man, and his premature end is deeply 
lamented by all bis brotlicr officers. 

Aug. 27tb. At the Royal Marine Inflrmary at 
,Woolwich, Lieut. T. J. J. W. Davis, Command¬ 
ing His Majesty’s steam-vessel Alban. This me¬ 
ritorious and deserving officer was a Lieutenant of 
twenty-two years standing, having attained that 
rank on Ric 2nd February 180», (he greater part 
of which timb he was actively employed. He 
particularly distinguished himself nmicr Loni 
Coliingwood, and Sir Charles Colton, in the 
Plantagcnet, Weazle, Circe, Pomone and Fly; and, 


as a rewanl for his services, he was in June 1830, 
appointed byLonl Melville to the command of tlic 
Alban steam vessel, in which vessel be performed 
various important and aniuons services. On the 
20:h of August, whilst in tlie execution of his duty 
at the Dock-yard, at Woolwich, he was seiiaid 
with a violent spasmodic attack; he was imme¬ 
diately conveyed to hia ship, but finding himself 
gradually sinking, be was removed to Ibfl Royal 
Marine Infirmary, where he lingered in the most 
excruciating agonies until the evening of the 27th, 
when death put a period to his snATerings. The 
greatest praise is due to the medical gentlemen of 
that excellent establishment for their kind and 
nuremlttitig attention. He has left a widow to 
deplore the loss of a ,lh|j(Nl and most affectionate 
husband, and a numerous drclfl of ft'lcndg a wortliy 
messmate of the strictest honour and integrity. 
His remains were interred in Woolwich Church¬ 
yard, witir the honours due to his rank. 

On his passage from Bordeaux to London, Lieut. 
George Hcnncll, b. p. 3(Hh Regiment. 

Capt. Stephen Hawes, late of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service, aged 7^ 

At Hampstead, Capt. Artliur Daly, late 53it] 
Regiment. 

At Dingle, Surgeon Joseph Keniu-fly, R.N. He 
was one of those in attendance on Sir Ralpli 
Abercrombie, after receiving his death woond at 
the battle of Alexandria. 

At Ballymore, County Galway, Capt. Wilson 
Ralhbornc, R,N., C.B. 

At Deal, Coni. James Leach, R.N. 
aged .’i4. 

’ Coin. George Harrison, R.N. (1706) aged 07. 

Aug. 30th. Kctiivd Com. G. I. Dccorda'ux, 
aged US. ' 

At Sterling, Lieut. Gaddes, late Rl. Vet. Bat. 
aged 70. 

Sept. Srd. At his residence, Westmont, Ryde, 
tn the 8Ist year of his age, John Lind, M.D. for¬ 
merly Senior Piiysician of Haslar Hospital, and 
for many years resident Plijraician at Portsmouth; 
on retiring from which, in l£10, be carried with 
lii.h the highest esteem and respect of all classes. 
This was most justly his due, for in addition to his 
profes^otial talente being at all times at the gra¬ 
tuitous service of the poor, hb constantly employed 
iiis leisure hours in divising judicious measures fur 
their temporal comfort and relief, and liberally 
supported evesy institution for tlic benefit of Ids 
feilow-crcaturca. 

Sept. SiA. Mr. D. Harvey, Assist-Surg. R.N. 
late of the Alftbd. 

•Sept. 4th. At Hill Gfittagc, Southampton, 
Oswald Werge, Esq. formerly LieotenanuColonel 
17th Dragoons. He entered tbe array in 17D2, as 
Cornet in the 17tli Dragoons, and in 1703, ob¬ 
tained his Liciileiiancy. He embarked, in 1705, 
with four troops of the regiment for St. Domingo. 
The transport he was on boant, with three offierrs 
and one iinndu-d men, liaving put into harbour in 
distress, they disembwrked and remained quar¬ 
tered (here for six ifiontlis; they anived art Bar- 
badocs in December 1705; Uience proceeded to 
Martinique and to Grenada, at that time in a stale 
uf iiisurrectioti. He was with tlie army under 
Gen. Nicolls, at the storming of Poit Royal, and 
serverl with the force sent (here under Gen. 
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Abercromby, nntil the supprcMlou of (he rebellion, 
when he was ordei-ed join (he remainder of the 
Regiment in Jamaica; and in 17B7, the corps re¬ 
turned to England. In Oct. 1796, he obtain^ his 
troop. In 1^3, he embarked with bis regiment 
fur Monte Video, under the command of Sir S. 
Achmuty, and was at tlic storming of that place 
and the attack on Buenos Ayres. He jr^turned 
to England with his corps in 1608, and re-embark- 
cd with it (he same year J'or the I^st Indies, and 
there aerved many years. The Ut of Oct. 1808, 
he obtained tlie Majority, and the 14tk Nov. 1817,a 
tbc Llentenant-Colonelcy of the 17th Oragoons. 
The corps returned to England in 1823. 

Sept. 81b. Betir^ C(Hn.,fi«nald Potter, R.N. 

Sept. 14th. Gen? Charier ^medee Harconrt, 
C.B. (Marquis U’Harconft.) This officer was 
unfortnnately thrown from his horse, near his 
residence at Sk Leonard’s Dalq|, Windsor, and 
kitied on the spot. He joined the British army 
serving in Flanders in 1793, and was present at 
must of the engagements of that campaign, at tlie 
termination of which lie was appointed Aide-de- 
Camp to Uent-Gen. (the Ute Field-Marshal Earl) 
Ilsrcourt. After a year’s service as a volunteer, 
he was appointed to alroop in the Salm HassarSj; 
raised by himself. In 1794, he was at the battle 
of Catena, and on the loth of May, he took several 
pieces of rannon from the eneiny in the actions 
before Tournay, which service tpe Duke of York 
rewarded with the present of a sword. He was 
also engaged in the battles of 17th and klst May, 
and at several actions that took place from that 
period to the evacuation of Holland. Having 
been permitted to enter a regiment of the line, he 
resigned bis troop, and purchased an Ensigney, m 
1791, in the 127th Kegiiueut, then raising by 
Colonel Craddock; a Lieutenancy in tins 99tb in 
the same year, and in the 16th Dragoon;^ iUrlfOS. 
On the embarkation of tbc troopa under Lieiit.- 
Gen. Dnndas, a Board having been appointed to 
investigate the claims against the Britidi Army 
during its passage tlironi^^llricndly countries, (his 
officer remained at Bremen to assist Colonel Don 
in the excention of his duties as President of that' 
Board, and on this service be continued two' 
years. In 1798, be was appointed Aide-de.-Cainp 
to Ma)or-6en. Don, then commanding in the Isle 
of Wight, in 1799, be was sent with that officer, 
and confidentially employed by him 4p negotia¬ 
tions leading to a co-operation on the part of the- 
inhabitants of Holland pr^ious to (he Intended 
attack on that country by the ’British army. 
Having returned to En^aail,and joined the af3n]t' 
encamped on Barham Downs, he again attended 
the Mqjor-Genertil, and was present at all (he 
actions fought in North Holland. On the 3rd oft 
Oct. he took possession (with a few of the Dra¬ 
goons) of Alkmaar; attacked and took prisoners 
a strong picket, covering the enemy’s retreat i, 


and kept possession of that place several hours 
before a reinforcement came up to his support. 

In 1799, he obtained a eompaii} in the 20tli Foot, 
and on the return of the ariiiy to Engtapd, he 
obtained leave to accompany Sir Home Pophain 
to Russia. He returned to England in 1800, and 
resumed his former situation with Gen. Don. In 
June 1801, he embarked for the Mediterranean ; 
joined the 20tli at Malta, and was appointed Aide- 
dc-Cainp to G6n. Fox. In 1602, he returned to 
England, and was appointed to a majority on the 
half-pay of the 40th Foot. In the beginning of 
the late war, he was appointed a Permanent 
Assistant-Qnartennaster-General In Ireland, and 
was employed in carrying on an extensive mili¬ 
tary survey in various parts of dial kingdom. He 
was promoted to LieutcnantrCdouel in 1804, and 
continued in Iceland till May 1809, when he was 
appointed Deputy-Quartermaster-General at the 
Capu of Good Mope, lie served wijh the 40tli in 
Spain, and for his services at the siege of Badi^oa, 
was honoiired^with a medal: he also obtainet! the 
Companionship of the Bath. In 1813, he rose to 
the rank of Colonel, and in 1819, to that of 
Major-General. 

Sept. 14tb. At Hasiar, of apoplexy, Mr. Wil- 
liaina. Purser of 11, M. ship Cura^oa, aged 44, 

' Sept. 19th. .Oolonei Mark Wilks.. In 1782, be 
was appointed a Cadet in the' East India Com. 
pany’s Service; in 1780, Depu^ Secretary to 
the Military Board ; in 1787,. Sacrelsry to. a 
Diplomatic mission under Sir &ity Close; In 
1768, Fort Adjutant at Fort St. Gem'ge, Madras; 
int1760, Atde-dc-Camp to the Governor ptftom 1790 
to 1792,.firlgade.Major and Aide-de-Cunp to Gen. 
Janies Sftffirt, and served in the campaigns of 
that period. In 1793, he was appointed Assistant- 
Adjutaut-Gencral, and in 1794, Military Secretary 
to Gen. James Stuart. From 1705 to 1709, he 
#as on furlough fi cm ill health; and floin the 
hitter year to' 1603, he served siioccsslvdy as 
-Military SeerrUiy and Private Secretary to the 
^ovcrnoi- ami Town Major of Fort St. George; 
ftiu 1803, .IS Military Secretary to the Contmander- 
in-Chkt. lie was appointed Major 2l8t Sept. 
1801. From 18U3 to loos, he served as Political 
Resident at the Court of Mysore. The 4th April 
1608, he obtained the rank of Uentenant-Coloncl, 
and was obliged in this year, from Ul-lieallh,, 
agdlh to go-on fuilougli. The 'SOtR Nov. 1812, be 
was appointed Governor of St. Helena ; the 4lh 
of'June 1614, Colonel by Brevet. In 1816, he 
returned to England; and in 1818, was placed on 
(tic retired lisG Ris death occurred whilst on a 
visit to bis Bon-tn-law, Major-Gen. Sir John Buchan, 
K.q.B. 

,At Boyle, Ensign John Maclean, 61it Kegi- 
niciit. 

Scjrt. 2Ctb. At Haslar Hospital, Lieut. Thack* 
cry, 11.N. * 
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taken, wonld be entirely defeated by glviing^ite^cy to sdAinir^ interpretations of expi 
af gender meanings.,' n for the word 'Order pnr.Corresponiie'itt trill rMd “ Official tteqnifl 
admit that theae* is'nothiug wrong in tbA^COgiiiVs laittar. Agatb, is it not clear that i^^gonler even 
pennad could have been more imperative nhan Jdhn Moore's letter to Sir Santuel UOsift,*reqi 
the transports to proceed to Corunna, rdiideed, if officers on re^id sqrvice^Miere tp sqaabblg at 
abontmere words, the machinery qfgmblic duty ttwuU toon stop. When the. Ttrn Servim ai 
tndted, they have other things tcrdH^ oi than suchimidls pi^jf. , 

Vfp are autborired by''Capt. Bnrion to state, in refei^uce to the fetter bf L. T,. 

Npmber for September,) tiiat he aeoer caUed the sotntiowageomrtnca/ solotioik lie 
vrUti.it' is—a Trisection,^ mratu qf h peculiar 
Another demonstration ujiSu Angular Triseiption, by that officer, will appear^D onr nbi 
Hie cotemnnications of “ Amnicus" (Qc^rara) we hope will he continued. Wo 
acaree coromodife—si^ke, !b locate blih. ^ 

" iUpha”-e"Ves. <*"8. 6.” (Union Club]|datc. Next month. 

" Medicus” (Naval) has'^bali1y,lband'%|it his ntistake in suppo||Bq(y!iril^|^i|i'.ihot ai 
in questidh. - ^ » 

Wo riialir speak aoS^pf the experimental squadron. 

We are aorry'lhat the iengtlnto wlikb '< An (dd Light'Bob" has carded' hls ttinnaing-ftHctnres has 
torced ns to oinit hto Ihtt month. 'We sitpp tr^f him next month, if posAife.^We ape iif a Mmllar 
dilemma With reipect to B&ron de B. , , • , ' » , 

Will *'A Clrcumnavigator't continue hujudioiona remarks f , ' ’■ 

Many letters on the Coronation Brcvetliave’ been offiiUed as no longer appIieabTe, ^ 

« Iron sides,” “ An Old Captain," " An Old Pe^nsnlar Dragoon,” " An Officer serving fac^malca,” 
A Field-Offleer of Yeomanry," " Slue Jacket,” “ W. 0.—Exeter,” &c. &C. are ooavoidebty deferred. 
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ON THE MARITIMB POPULATION OP AftifiSH BMPIR& 

In approaching tiome stormy coast, (v lieadbiid> where gusts ai^ 
gales may iiourly be expected, the experienced mariner rarely suffiin 
himself to be tnrown off his guard by present ijppea^ances, or lulled 
into seeurity by the transient enjoyment of a fair wind and a smooth 
sea. He is practically aware of the diffici^et shd the dangers with 
which he is 8um>undjp,..aad he aet| hinuteljt'Cah^49 ekamine his re¬ 
sources, and prepare his i&ip, at any momenlEj to meet til]ie,akpectBd 
storm. Tki baric of ^is^ n>ig^7 empire.lu^ ^ bmuw yMucn gUdsd on¬ 
wards unddif* tOlendily^mYoiirable cil^nrQdtdAees 
but we are now in ^ Utitude <n s^alls^ end a eribntB OS^ 

cur in bidding us' examine ottC r«^fc^ and 'e»e«iint<p 

many formidaw difhgdtish,' 4 ild suive a^ast jsany ad'OMffw 
It bwoves ust^^teforejns w|^«wonld be uleftdkte ouin frien^er Ion' 
midable to our dnemies, mtrat inkieulfy to .iltqth|e» jpto ^au^tani 
and efficiency of the ira4sgs,^'8jpa!raand tdcklhrg"''of'thtf1ttate,*«ti^ the 
** proud old hark’* maydsrer W in readiness, ISarlpssly to 
roughest weather * • " 

** That time and spite dare Wng^ froiirn^u||on%cr.** * 

„The inseparable connexion which exiiito beCw4^ odt natiohal wel¬ 
fare and our maritime supxie^acy, induces us, at* the present eventful; 
crisis, to offer a few brief remarics on the past and pre^nt of 

our seamen, as it e^er jnnst be by the spirit, the pattiioti^, and 
moral worth, of oar people, more tihciP by the extept and popdiOosness 
of our country, that the ascendancy We havA ocqui^ed in theoiViliied 
world is to be preserved. It^s our^present intensio^ ho|Re^^ to con¬ 
fine our remmfks more espeoiall^to thet«poiiion of our n3aritimd**popa- 
lation employed in the cominercial marine; for althougfi we lii&y fear-* 
lessly assert, that ipO fbf as tegafrds the Royal Navy, in tt^'diseii^e 
aud good order of its.ships, in the high spirit and Iihrd-figbting qualities 
of its men, or in ,the loyalty and attachment to their country which 
exist in aU rdnlcB and conditions of the service,—mo former period 
of our histdry eoUld 'boast more efficient force (J[ot its size), or One 
more tr^y to be relied iipon^' stjl^we ra^et to say, that the disci¬ 
pline and good governmeift of the Cbmniercidl navy,<-«tbat nnrse^ of 
o'ur best seamen and cradle of Our piar^time su])eriomy*7bp8 not 
received sufficient legislative consideration since peace; nor has 

the moral character of this truly interestftg portion of our fellow 
subjects, met with {ihat degi^ ef l^lic attenl^ and regard to wbidi 
their services so ju^y entitle them. ^ 

Befdie entering into a disebssion dh the pfOsen^ mivemment and 
guidance of our merchant ships, let bs call t^ the remllection of our 
readers some of the chief causes, moral political, Which in modern 
timm have produced an almost tiniverf^l change l^certainly for the 
worse) in the mmiitillM^opulation ef the cou|)Ltry, so far, at least. As 
the commercial ilavymconcerned; a si^ject which, from its vast im¬ 
portance, demands the torious attention of every membeir of th% com¬ 
munity. In pursiting our investigati^, lef>up <hriefly advllt to the 
two great sources itom whence floyed^fbe moral etris irith which our 
maritime population has been no deeplyytainted:— thepriitical necessity 

U. 8. JovRK. No. 86 Nov. 1881 . •. ^ 
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of impr^essment on the one hand, ond the po^ti^e iniquity ^ef-aeadtMg 
convicts'into His Maijesty's diips on’the otW.' 'impTesssioat» one of 
those few vestiges of the feudal system which now Remain emongst usj 
political necessity of which-must presently be hvcii^t under consi* 
dmtion, and we cheerfully leave it; to the decision w those who are 
placed in authority over uS ; nor areinclined to imjftjte’oM itli8*^|dl 
consequences which we are about to detinh 80 <much tethe measure^ k- 
self, as to the total want of modifijcathm' thron^out the whole system; 
and the consequent unrelentti^'rigour widi whidi, like the'celeorated 
Milan and Berlin decrees, kmmost defeated vthe object for which it 
Was designed. . , ^ 

We are not such visionaries as to supposerthat iwtite event of a war, 
a sufficient number of 8eamen’'eould.d)e procured for.the defence of the 
state, without fhe'adoption of'some' spediesuf compulsory service^thC 
modificaticm of which^we leave (as we have already said) to tfie'wisduih 
of mir rulers, and go oh qalml e^'d hoijfestly to offer a few remarks on 
the moral cohsequeinces which were produced by the uncompromising 
rigour with which the system of impressment was conduct^ dining 
tile late war% The first and most obvious of its iU effects was, tliat it 
destroyed in our seamen those feelings of attachment and fidelity which 
all men owe to their native country, and sent them (with that facility 
with which sailors can at any time change their place of location) to 
seek' shelter in the United States of America; the ease with which 
they obtained protections, ^added nqt a little to their determination 
thi^efWard. ehall find that during the progress of the French 
rendutionary tvar, while the reg'alar navy was achieving .some of its 
proudest triumphs, the iwmmercial marine gradually deteriorated in 
moral, nay, in physical excellence, till at the close of that protracted 
struggle (if we except those ships employed in the transport service, 
whose crews were protected from impressment,) the whole merchant 
service had almost ceased to be British.' Forei^imr^ chiefly from Por¬ 
tugal and the B3ltic,^Vere, in many cases, the standing part of a ship's 
company, which was made up by invalids from His Majes^'s ships; or 
by men, who, having -received som^ bodily injury, were kerned unfit 
the' King's servic^: the usual number of apprentice boys comjdeted 
the complement, wh6, if they did nqt escape to America, were almost 
invariably picke^ np by tlie men-df-war so soon as the period of. their 
*!appfenticechip had expired. How far limiting the period of cumptrlsory 
s^wceln the event of a war, and granting greater »ieouragement to 
volunteers, will tend to secsre the attachment hnd fidelity of our seamen, 
end prevent them from expatriating themselves, is a subject well tmthy 
of our most serious consideration. 

‘ Another of the injurious effects resplthig from the universal arid un-. 
restricted system iff impressment, still fatally visible in the merchant' 
service, waO that check given. Ijo moral improvement by the Imr which 
it presented to young men of n^^ectable connexions and good education, 
who would ptbefwise hflve embarked in the merchant .service of the 
ooUntiry’, and who, no doubt, Would have cxemsed an energetic and 
beneficial influence On the minds of the common sailors. As no.regu¬ 
lation existed for the.'encouragement of such a class-of men, by grgtit* 
ing a certificate of exemption from impress on payment of a eertain-suu‘>' 
of money, or otherwise, intelligence was virtually excluded fran tin 
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oommercial utarkie; and at tlie close of tke war, while we dnd the 
merchant ship manned by any thing Imt able, far less by British sea¬ 
men^ we also find them commanded by men, in many instances, brouglit 
from before tke mast^aud they not always .seamen. Carpenters, from 
the necessity of the tithes, , not nn^eqnently atoned the situation .pf 
ship-mastm^,. Bncdt peratms^^hpvMrer emselfept. t^y might have been 
as seamen, orvaa. oarpe{iterju:wapp.''l>nt .i|l i^culated.to sustain moral 
habits in their skips, e#-to 'g^.aftMmi^s0.1(O iateUectiital impro’t^e- 
ment of those brer whoth they; to precude: -that it is 

not so easy-to govornr many seem tb suppose, is 

proved from, the fact> that'few , 4 yho are elevated to a station in which 
they were not hprn eret aequire^that faculty, • -In the mean time, the 
discipline the oommetcial flbet Vas c^ie^' on, though not according 
to law, yet in the most pile'and 'tummaiy manner jppssible: the 
fst or thd rope's end was reserted,td upon all ocOasions, which kept the 
foreign part of the ship's company in awe; J;he sa,pie means, joined to 
the constant dread of the King’s ships, kept the &itish portion (such 
us it wtis) in pretty tolerable subordination; and if the terrors of the 
civil authority ever visited the conscience of tlie ship-master,^ when he 
stood self-accused of having starved, oppressed, ur otherwise ipal^ 
treated any of his men, particularly those who were liable to impress* 
ment, he hud at all times a ready means of quashing proceedings, sim¬ 
ply by sending all whom he might suspect m any intention of appeal¬ 
ing to the law of the land, into the very, first man-of-war he fell m 
with: even the foreigners, if by any mischanceothey had lost their 
national protection, were not exempted from this process: we have 
served with many of them during the war in His Majesty’s ships... -On 
those occasions, if the state of his complement admitted of such a pro¬ 
ceeding, it was usual for the captain of the frigate to embrace so 
favourable an opportunity of sending in exchange an equal number of 
profligate vagabonds, whom he, in all probability, had acquired from the 
civil power. Such was the state of affairs when the return of peace 
created an instant and universal change in the maritime world, hot 
only as regarded British merchant and seamen,’ but also in the pro¬ 
spects and circumstances of merchants and seamen at . large, and those 
states whose fleets hud long been swe])t from the ocean, once more re¬ 
sumed their station in the commercial world, and enjoyed those grand 
desiderata of Napoleon’s ambition—ships, colonies, and comiuerce; and • 
many a fair possession won by British valour in the field was lost by 
her simplicity in the cabinet. 

America no longer enjoyed the almost ex^usive carrying trade of 
the old world, which she had found so beneficial during tfne greater 
pairt of the was^'—and of course h^ longer required the services* of her 
adopted children, who had assisted in navigating her ships; they of 
course returned to the mother country, lost, no doubt, to that firm and 
faithful adherence, that loyal attachment to its government and in¬ 
stitutions, which fmrm so noble a part in the moral character of those 
into whose keeping the best interests of their native land must ever be 
confided in the hour of danger. This arose partly from the causes 
which induced them, in the first instance, to seek shelter in the 
United States, and partly from most them having served in the 
privateers, ami many of them in tlie regular navy of America. Unlike 
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the French army of 1783, however, they imported no repnblic^in yifLWS 
—in maritime ajfFairs there seems to be an unalterable 4w as to govewjter 
ment and discipline, as we find that ships, whether belonging to the 
wildest republic or the most ^spotic monarchy, are invariably ruled 
upon sound monarchical principles. 

Another important change was occasioned by the great reduptfon 
that took place in the Royal Navy at the peace, which brought back to 
the bosom of civil lifi3 multitudes of seamen seeking employment, 
who, from various causes, were found much less tractable than the 
foreigners and others whom they supplanted in the merchant service: 
those men had been impressed at a time when merchant wages were 
extravagantly high; andi .compelled, reluctantly, to follow the fortunes 
of the “ meteor flag," deprived, moreover, of the remuneration which 
they could have received elsewhere for their labour, and associated 
with convicts and felons, they had long been in the habit of contrwt- 
ing “ the fair dreams of their eady hours" with the trials and priva¬ 
tions of their manhood, ‘till, with feelings inseparable from human 
nature, they had clothed their former service with the light of elysium 
and invested their present with the attributes of hell. In returning to. 
their fancied Utopia such men were but ill prepared for the low wages,, 
hard labour, irregular hours, and neglect in sickness which custom 
and the general stagnation of trade occasioned in the merchant service, 
and to add to their bitter disappointment, they not unfrequently found 
themselves placed under the command of those who had started with 
them in the race of.j^e under far less favourable circumstances of con¬ 
nexion or of education, men who l\'^d got ahead in the merchant service 
while they were ranging the world in King's ships. 

Is it to be wondered at, that men so circumstanced, escaped from the 
high-pressure discipline of a man-of-war into a service which could no 
longer be conducted on the harsh principles which had been resorted to 
during the war, and when no attempt was made to introduce a better 
system, should be found ready to commit acts of riot and insubordina¬ 
tion ? the frequency of which were most certainly not lessened by an 
erroneous idea which prevailed amongst the ship-owners at this time, 
that navy officers were not capable of conducting merchant ships, a 
prejudice which happily no longer exists.* 

But there were other circumstances connected with our maritime 


.policy, during the war, which exercised a most baneful influence on the 
moral character of our seamen, worse than expatriation, want of in¬ 
telligence, or even the stern necessity of impressment, and which have 
entailed a curse upon the whole maritime population of the empire*— 
we allude to the odious system of converting His Majesty's ships into 
political ^gines of punishment—of sending profligate convicts into the 
fleet—there to introduce all those vice's connected with and inseparable 
from moral degradation. The necessity of the state may at any time 
force us to have recourse to impressment, to demand or force the 
services of our best seamen, but what apology can there possibly be 
found for exposing the moral and religious interests of this most useful 
portion of our fellow-subjects to a system of uniform and constant, 
demoralization, alike injurious to themselves and pregnant with nus** 
chief to the state ? This coiiVict system was the grand error in our 


* In one of His Jtlajesty’s ships in the Hoogly, a few years ago, we observed, that 
of twenty free traders then in the river, fifteen were commanded by navy offioen. 
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maritiine policy, which vitiated the character of the officer and 
rendered him callous to the infliction of severe corporal punishment 
from its constant necessity, which degraded'the character of the sea¬ 
men, disgusted respectable landsmen, and contributed more than any 
other cause to the unpopularity of the service, and which finally 
engraved its dark lines on the moral nature and condition of the 
whole race of British seamen^ leaving a memorial which time alone 
can efface. * 

It is to be regretted that at so favourable a crisis as the return of 
peace, some regular system for the better regulation of the commercial 
marine had not been established in England, and some special magis¬ 
trates (acquainted with ihd laws of their couiffry, and having power, as 
in Scotland, to summon a jury) appointed to interpret the law and 
give eve^y facility to the course of justice. If no doubt sounds well in 
theory to hear a learned judge assure us from the bench, that the 
laws of England are open to all,"—^granted, provided always that our 
Sovereign Lord the King is the prosecutor ; hut we could record many 
instances where respectable ship-masters have tamely submitted to 
acts of insubordination and profligacy on the part of their ship’s com¬ 
pany rather than encounter the expense and, to them, ruinous del^ of 
an Exchequer trial; and every one knows, that whenever poor Jack 
attempts to obtain redress for ill treatment or starvation inflicted on , 
him by the ship-master, he is invariably fleeced by the land-sharks and 
pettifoggers who infest our seaport-towns.* ^^^*1 matters affecting 
the good government and discipline of the merdnant service be at all 
times brought with facility into tln^higher courts, things would go on 
very well; but that is impossible, and it appears to us that int^ many 
cases the inferior magistrates in England interpret the laws very dif¬ 
ferently from the judges of the land. 

In a recent trial t Lord Lyndhurst distinctly gives it as law—“ That 
the captain of a ship has authority to order any of his crew who mis¬ 
conduct themselves to be moderately and properly corrected." ' And 
again, “ if any one of the crew doq|s refuse to obey the lawful commands 
of the master of a vessel, the master is justified in inflicting such 
punishment upon him as may be necessary to restrain such conduct.” 
Mr. Baron Garrow—I entirely concur in the ojiinion that has been 
expressed, and I think the persons most interested in this decision, 
and in the decision being made promptly and without delay, whicFi 
might suggest the idea that there was doubt on the subject, are the. 
almost countless thousands of men employed as sailors in navigating 
the commercial vessels of this great country." 

Now in the face of all this, we find the magistrate of the Thames, 
Police reported as having pronounced, J “ Tl<at it was only in cases of 
open mutiny and violence that the master of u merchant ship should be 

I ’ustified in flogging his men.” With all due submission to Mr. Bal- 
antine, he might us well have said that the oflicers of the Board of Health 

• Whenever sea snurvy h.is made its appearance in a ship, (which can only lake 
place in most cases from neglect or inhumanity,) all those who suifer from it 
should be entitled to high damages, unless good and suiheient cause was showis 
tliat every means had been used for its jireventtion. 

t See jiuhrment in the Exchc(iuer Court, IDt’.i January KWl, lianih v. Burness. 
Printed by Plummer and Brewh. 

$ Thames jiolicc report—-Capt. James Barber, of the Cambridge East ludiamau 
in August last. 
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are not justified in removing a person infected with the plugile, or 
medical men in administering unto him, till some of his <neighbours bad 
shown decided symptoms of that contagion. J^lutiny, we maintain, is a 
moral pestilence of the most infectious nuturc;^ which if suffered unre* 
strained to proceed to acts of open violence, would cease to be mutiny, 
exactly on the principle that treason never prospers, for, when it does, 
no man dare call it treason. When we consider the very discordant 
materials with which ouS^ commercial marine has been navigated since 
the peace, when foreigners, invalids, and others gave place to thorough* 
bred (though partially demoralized) })ritish seamen; when we cohsidet 
how little has been done for the moral improvement of our seamen, it 
really seems wonderful tSfat they have got on so well; at the same 
time it appears absolutely necessary for the well-being of the empire, 
that some decisive systein, of which all mankind could comprehend the 
meaning and effect, were devised f(;r the purpose of checking farther 
demoralization in ollicers as well as men of the merchant service. Club 
law has long ceased in the Royal, and it is high time that it should no 
longer fiourish in the commercial navy. This brings ns to the consi¬ 
deration of another and a most actively j>crnicious source of moral evil 
to our maritime population—more abundant and more uniformly pre¬ 
sent than any other which can exist during peace,—we allude to the 
. “ Dock system" as pursued in the river Thames. 

The seaman of former times, in addition to and independent of those 
links of kindred or of coiinoxion which bind other men to their na¬ 
tive country, bad peculiarly his own—these were, his ship,*—liis 
captain, and the owners in whosb employment he had first gone to 
sea, and in whose service many grew up from boyhood to grey old age. 
In former times, when a ship returned from abroad, stich of her com¬ 
pany as found it cvinvenieiit were permitted to remain by her, either 
to assist in the discharge of cargo, or in fitting out for a new voyage. 
This was of itself suffiejent to^.preserve the kindly feeling and service 
connexion which existed, and was of the utmost importance, more par¬ 
ticularly to the married man, who t^us had no occasion to be one day 
idle when in port. The stern necessity of impressment severed this 
link, and the seaman was no lunger a free agent; the choice of ship, 
voyage, or owners, devolved upon the crimp, and the discharge of car¬ 
goes, &c. was entirely consigned to a s])ecies of aquatic labourers ealied 
^ lumpers.''^ The character of this class of men became so infamously 
bad, and their depredations so intolerable, that it was found necessary 
to resort to the auck system as a means of protecting the merchants 
from river plunder; and thus the disruption of interests occasioned by 
the necessity of the state in the first instance, is perpetuated, even in 
time (»f i)eace, by the monopoly acquired by or granted to the duck 
proprietors, tVho have arranged that when a ship comes into dock, 
she is immediately handed over to their servants (the lumpers), and 
her seamen, however anxious they may be to remain by their ship, or 
to continue in the employment of her owners, are instantly turned ont 
of her, casf adrift, houseless and homeless, amidst the profligacy of thff 
Metropolis, to become the prey of crimps, publicans, and prostitutes. 

* It would difRcult for lundMueii to coiiiprcliuiid the extent of affection with 
wlii’ch u sailor regards Jus first 

t For a desiTipLiou of srii^lc-huHlcr6 ami mud-larks^ see Colijulioiin oa 

the I’olice of tlie Metropiilis. 
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The great advantage of the dock system consists in the security it 
gives to property, by making it impossible for the lumper to carry oif 
his plunaer—so far it' works well, and we admire it, But this lumper 
vwmpoly has a most ruinous effect on the character and morals of our 
seamen, to whom every'possible encouragement should be given, and 
facility afforded to enable them to remain by their ship when in port, 
and in the constant employment of one set oi owners, as the best means 
of renewing the connexion which formerly existed, between the seamen 
and their employers, and, as we have already seen, the only means of 
securing the attachment and fidelity of this most mteresting class of 
people to their native country. As things are now carried on, parti¬ 
cularly in the river Thames, our seamen have little more interest in 
the country than the Tartar inhabitants of the junks on a Chinese river 
have in tliat of the Celestial Empire. We art? well aware of the outcry 
that woiTld be raisedri)y the lumpers and their patrons were it proposed 
to suffer our seamen to participate id the labour of the docks, and assist 
in unloading their own ships. The old cry of established rules and 
vested interests would be got up; but that would not prevent us from 
reminding the country that any rule which tends to deprive her of the 
loyal attachment of her seamen, ought instantly to be swept away; 
and we would further inform the community at large, that Great 
Jiritiiiu has interests vested in the moial character of her seamen of a 
much more important nature than any which can belong to individual 
interest or private monopoly. , 

It has frequently been our lot to hear many serious accusations 
brought against the character of tin* present race of British seamen, as 
compared with those of former times. Our seamen arc precisely what 
we have made them, not one whit worse; if we sow the wind, we must 
he prepared to reap the whirlwind. Their moral regeneration, we are 
most happy to say, is quite within our reach ; and should the remarks 
we have now offered succeed in awuj^niiig the slightest degree of 
])ublic attention to this very important subject, wo shall deem our 
labours most amply rewarded. 

Of the complaints of one of tlie scurrilous and enraged orators,” 
who seem to think that seamen are to be amen^d by invective, we 
have a most perfect specimen now before us,* in which we are gravely 
assured,— 

“ That whatever superiority at one time might be found tn the morftl 
energy of British seamen, us compared with the crews of foreign ships, it is 
no longer so. They have become long dissutisded and mutinous to a degree 
that sinks them fur, very far, below the leVcl of foreign seamen. Since the 
mutiny at the Nore, the English sailer has in a great degree lost his superior 
attributes.” ^ 

This is too much—for if we except one or two affairs prior to the “ un¬ 
toward event” at the Nore, all our other sea-fights were mere battles 
o’ the kites and crows,” Dettingen to Waterloo, when compared with 
the achievements of British seamen since that period. They shrink 
into nothing before the proud triumphs of Camperdown, Nile, Copen¬ 
hagen, Trafalgar, Algiers, Navarin, &c. &c. Very much below the 
level of foreign seamen, indeed ! N. C. 


AiUlreKN to the Shipping, the Agricultnrnl, and the Conimercinl Interests. 
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Wehe der Armee wo allein die Oeburt gilltige Ansprtiche pebt.” 

* Gehsoorf. 

There is no point of military organization apparently so ea6y> 
and yet attended with so much real difficulty, as the appointment, or 
successive promotion of officers, to the different grades of command 
in an army. Just principles for the formation of a system of tactics 
we might, had attention ever been paid to the subject, have derived 
from the ancients. From the same quarter we might also, at a much 
earlier period, have learned to appreciate the value of discipline and 
subordination: but owing, to the altered state of society, and the far 
mpre complicated method of war, resulting from the use of less efii- 
dent arms perhaps, we can jlerive no^benefit from their example in 
the appointment of officers. Dufing the middle ages, subordination 
itself was unknown; the number of officers was then comparatively 
small, hardly one to a hundred men. Jrf Fronsberg's time, a com¬ 
pany of Landsknechte, consisting of four hundred men, had only 
one captain, one lieutenant, one standai'd bearer, and one serjeant- 
major, who took precedence of the ensign ; the extent of their author 
rity was ill-defined and precarious: and the man who shoidd have 
addressed the fierce bands of Landsknechte and other valiant solda- 
does of that warlike period, jin the language occasionally assumed by 
modern officers, would have been deemed stark-staring mad. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, who is generally looked upon as the founder of 
modern tactics, though on''what grounds w^ do not exactly per¬ 
ceive, was certainly the first to ^ring a well-organized army into the 
field, but on what principle he conferred rank and promotion, is not 
very easily made out ; nor is it probable that, if known, it would be 
of niuch advantage to us, for^n military organization, we should be 
guided much more by the nature of dur own institutions, and by the 
character of our people, than |pr the best of foreign practices. But 
with the strange inconsistency thai: has marked every step of the 
science of arms, o^ which the general science of war must so mainly 
depend, we have constantly overlooked tlie advantages that might 
have been derived from a just appreciation of the tactical superiority 
ef the ancients, as well as from the individual ikill in arms displayed 
by our ancestors, in order to retain nothing of former times, but 
whatever incongruous raod^of bestowing rank and preferment we 
could possibly rake up from the records of past centuries. As com¬ 
panies of Landsknechte and cornets of Reuter were formerly raised 
for rank, so did \fe, during the wijr, encourage the noble art of 
crimping, by rewarding it with higher military rank than merit 
alone could ever attain. As the redoubtable leaders of Black, 
White, and Condottieri bands, sold, or allowed their inferiors to sell, 
captaincies and lieutenancies, so do we retain a practice long since 
abandoned by every other power in Europe. When, with the Prus¬ 
sian system of fore-finger tactics, advancement by regular seniority 
began to prevail in Germany, w'e also added it to our other anoma¬ 
lies, taking especial care, however, to make all these modes subser¬ 
vient to that high military merit which the military administratiem 
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are, at times, alone able to discover; as well as to those brilliant 
promises of professional talent invariably given by all young sfcions 
of aristocracy, and yet so seldom fulfilled by either peer or plebeian. 
It is not our present intention to analyse the component parts of this 
war-office mixture, or to discuss, at length, the merit of the entire 
compound. No rational person can deny, that the military govern¬ 
ment must possess the power of granting promotion according to 
their own sole view of the merit and claims of individuals: it is also 
possible, that the practice of purchase, by relieving the service from 
old officers, and bringing young Inen forward to stations of respon¬ 
sibility, while yet in the active years of life, may be more beneficial 
than injurious, thouglrwe confess we have great doubts on the sub¬ 
ject. Such a system, to say the least of it, arrays both wealth and 
influence against mere unsupported merit, a profession where 
merit alone should be Allowed to tell; for musket-balk are the most 
democratic of all levellers, and will spare the soldiers commanded by 
a Howard, just as little as those under the, orders of a Rothschild. 
The merit of the officer is the only shield of the soldier, and it is one 
that not only protects, but gives at the same time the keenest edge 
to his sword. And yet let those who know the army, say what 
chance unsupported merit ever had or could^, in the ordinary course 
of service, ever have, compared to wealth or influence. Wealth pur¬ 
chases the rank that gives command, and the means of obtaining 
distinction; and influence is placed in these stations to which pro¬ 
motion is given as a matter of course, leaving unsupported merit to 
the care of Providence and of fortune,—^he latter being a deity as 
blind by nature as capricious by sex. This, we shall be told, is but 
the fair chance of war, for which mefl must be prepared on entering 
the service, and, to a certain extent, this may be frue, if not altoge¬ 
ther just: but the very object of military organization'is to reduce 
the power of chance as much as possible^within controllable bounds; 
nor can we ever expect to banish its influence from the field of bat¬ 
tle as long as we allow it unlimited sway in the appointment of our 
officers. Nor must we, in an inquiry of this nature, allow ourselves 
to be blinded by mere phrases: and the favourite assertion that *‘the 
system works weH,” carries with it no proof, and rests only on the 
fact, that owing to the courage of our men, and to the general zeal, 
intelligence, and devoted gallantry, diffused through all ranks of the* 
army, we gained victories which those qualities are alone sufficient 
to account for. And as we gained those victories in spite of that 
feeble military policy which no man of ordinary gravity will now 
attempt to defend, and in spite of the system of^actics" that fell to 
the ground before a single article in this Journal, even so may we 
have been victorious, notwithstanding a faulty point of military or¬ 
ganization. At all events, the system cannot be said to work so 
well as to be above amendment, the only stage at which inquiry 
should stop, unless it can be shown that our victories w'ere always 
acquired at the least possible loss, and that no lives were ever sacri¬ 
ficed by the ignorance of subordinates,- even 8n occasions where the 
most splendid victories were achieved: and few there are, we sus¬ 
pect, who will venture on such an assertion. Napier says, that a 
great part of the loss sustained by Sir John Moore’s army on the re- 
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treat to Corunna, must be ascribed to the conduct of the officers. 
The same -writer mentions several other instances in which the 
errors of men of very subordinate rank seriously and injuriously 
affected the operations. The hasty speech of a staff-officer hurried 
the light division into action at Sabugal before the other corps were 
prepared, and thus enabled Regnier’s corps to make good a retreat 
that a few minutes* longer delay would have rendered impossible. 
The erroneous report* made by another officer of the same depart¬ 
ment, enabled a French division to escape from Campo Mayor to 
-Badajos, prevented at the time the fall of that important fortress, 
and occasioned ultimately the mighty carnage of Albuera. We only 
quote these instances, because they led to striking results, and are 
already before the world; but there is no officer acquainted with the 
detitils of regimental and brigade operations, who, as far a^ accounts 
of useless loss go, could not- add to the melancholy list. 

We cannot at present, unprepared as we are in many respects, 
follow up this part of the inquiry, nor should we have touched upon 
so difficult and delicate a topic but for a circumstance connected 
with the regard due by officers to the dignity and respectability of 
their profession, which calls for immediate, and should, perhaps, 
have called for earlier attention; we mean the low practice of 
anonymous newspaper writing, that has of late become so frequent 
among a certain class of military men, who fancy that their claims 
and merit have not met with sufficient jeward. We who write are 
no upholders of the system of promotion generally followed at the 
Horse-Guards: the very little (iromotion that has, tluring a long 
and eventful period of service, fallen to our share came to us 
by regular seniority, nor are'we under obligation to any quarter, 
so that we may at least lay claim to impartiality, when we assert 
our belief, 'that none of the individuals who have in our time 
been at the head of the military administration would knowingly 
have passed over men of avowed merit in iavour of others possessing 
hferely rank and influence. This piay seem startling after what we 
have lately seen, but we beg of you, liberal military reader, just to 
ask yourself how the Commander-in-Chief, or the Military Secretary, 
are to know your merit? They never saw you, unless for two 
.minutes, perhaps, at a levee, where you most certainly made an 
awkward appearance and an indifferent speech, as all complaining 
and petitioning speeches made by men of manly feelings must ne¬ 
cessarily be; for though 31011 were only claiming what you deem 
your due, subordination grants, and reason grants to your superiors 
the unquestionableTight to refuse your request. Perhaps you think 
that the eloquence of your various memorials should have been con¬ 
vincing; but not only do men generally plead their cause in the 
inverse'ratio of its goodness, but you should recollect how easy it is 
to say a great deal about very little. You could of course only state 
where you had served, as modesty would naturally prevent you 
from descanting on the mighty results produced by your presence; 
and you are besides aware, that men -wfpre present in the actions in 
which you so gallantly performed your part, whose only merit con¬ 
sisted ill not running away; who merely accompanied the mass, 
scarcely knowing wliether that mass^ from which in the present 
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derailed state of the art of war results are alone expected, wa* 
moving backwards or forwards. If you were not in the field, you 
can have no claim whatever, great as your personal merit may 
happen to be, because, as formerly stated in this Journal, war is the 
soldier's business and the sole criterion o^his merit; for no man can 
say what another will be in war, as it is what few indeed can say of 
themselves. 

While on this subject we shall frankly c5nfe8s, that we do not 
think the British officers acted./’«% up to their duty even during 
the Peninsular war. Such, at feast, is the impression we retain 
of our own conduct, when, aftey the reflectiou of intervening 
years, aided, perhaps, by some additional insight into the nature 
of our profession, we compare our former behaviour with the far 
higher lipe of conduct we might and ought to have pursued. 
We were not, we hope, individually inferior to the generality of 
our brother officers in professional zeal, at a time when there ivas no 
want of generous devotion in the army; but we had all been sent 
into the field with our best energies shackled: we knew our parade 
duty, indeed, but a due knowledge of the higher and moral duties of 
our profession had been generally withheld. Of course we are not 
accusing our comrades of any deficiency of courage or capacity, but 
of a want of care, kindliness, and attention towards the comfort and 
happiness of the soldier ; of a negligence in the performance, and a 
marked dislike of the important, though often harassing and disagree¬ 
able duties, necessary for the maintenance of that system and order 
that can alone render an army formidable on the day t)f battle. If we 
add to this a very general ignorance of the means of calling forth 
the best energies of the soldier, occasioned by an implicit reliance on 
the intrepidity of the men, we shall have made a charge that, if 
just, cannot be atoned for by the mere possession of ordinary 
courage ; an expression that Icads^ us to illustrate, by an example^ 
how insufficient such courage may occasionally prove, and how far it 
is removed from that lofty specie%of heroic gallantry that can alone 
give claims to great preferment. During the operations near Bay¬ 
onne, on the 5th of January 1014, the 3rd Battalion of the Koyals 
was obliged to fall back in consequence of the regiment on their 
right having been withdrawn. On emerging from some under-, 
wood that covered the top of a knoll they were about to descend. 
Colonel, now Major-Gen. Sir Stephenson Barnes, happening with 
two or three officers to be in front, found himself suddenly face to 
face with a French officer, who saluted him with Rendez mus, 
Cmnmandant” and who, accompanied by a single grenadier, was 
forming a sort of advanced guard to three or four hundred of his 
countrymen, that had got round the right of the Royals, and were 
deliberately ascending the acclivity. The rencontre was as unex¬ 
pected as the moment was critical; one body of the enemy close in 
tront, another at no great distance behind, and the regiment com¬ 
pletely broken by the wood through which they had been making 
their way. Ordinary minds would have wavered and would have 
been lost; fortunately. Sir Stephenson did not: active, though not 
athletic of person, he instantly sprang forward, dashed asitle the 
musket that the French grenadier presented at liis breast, seized the 
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soldier, with one hand and the astmiished officer with the other, and 
commanded them instantly to lay down their arms. Gapt. CluC 
who so gallantly defended the church of St. Etienne the night of 
the sortie from Bayonne, and was afterwards killed at Waterloo, 
chiming in with the spirit of the moment, called out Charge, 
Boyals, charge!" though there were mot ten men of the regiment 
togej^er, and the enemy, struck by such resolution, and thinking 
themselves about to be assailed by a large force, threw down their 
arms and surrendered to the very men who were actually within 
their power and at their mercy. When this strange rencontre took 
place, an officer (now no more) who had twice mounted the breach 
of St. Sebastian, had been present in several actions, and promoted 
for his bravery, happened to be walking by the side of Sir Stephen¬ 
son. The first exclam&tion of this individual on seeing the regiment 

thus surrounded was —** By-we are all taken!” an idea that, 

had it been uppermost in the mind of the commander, would 
assuredly have led to the capture of the whole regiment; showing at 
once how widely asunder are the difierent grades and qualities of 
courage, and how different are the results they produce. Both the 
officers here spoken of were men of courage, but in danger the one 
could see only danger, though he could do so without shrinking; 
whereas the other saw only what boldness and resolution might 
achieve, and looked upon danger but as a stepping-stone to honour. 

Having thus proved, as<> we hope, that merit cannot always be 
gathered from the mere contents of memorials, let us see by what 
other means you expect to dentbnstrate your claims to promotion; 
the recommendation of your commanding officer backed by his 
confidential reports;—^but these cannot always be depended upon, 
because it is t)nly given t& men of higli merit to appreciate talents, 
unless where very favourable circumstances bring them forward, 
and this, as we stated, does nut always happen even in the field. 
In ordinary cases confidential reports should be received with great 
Cftution, for few indeed are there ^whose judgment and impartiality 
enable them to do full justice to the character of others: we have 
also known the power of making such reports most shamefully 
abused; and considering how un-British and repugnant to our 
feelings and habits such secret denunciations must be, we here beg 
' to express- our wish for their abolition. 

Suppose a man possessing the genius of Hannibal and the heroism 
of Alexander, destitute of interest and to be serving in a marching 
regiment under the orders of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, and then tell us 
what chance of promotion such a man would have under ordinary 
circumstances, and what blame coukl attach to the Horse-guards for 
neglecting him } You will perhaps say, that Sir Frizzle is a mere 
extravaganza sketched off in the exuberance of spirits by some of 
the clever wags of Blackwood’s Magazine, and we willingly grant 
that the Knight's single failing is made a good deal of, but recollect 
that it is his single failing; that he is neither envious, indifferent, 
partial, nor selfish, and wants not altogether, if we remember right, 
the talent requisite for doing justice to others; and though you do 
not often meet men who carry one failing to the ridiculous length of. 
poor Sir Frizzle, you often enough meet with those who have a 
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moderate share of many failings, without even a moderate shore of 
talent to redeem them. Perhaps you will ask how such a man os 
Sir Frizzle could possibly rise to die command of a regiment ?— 
even as the knight himself rose, by his superiors being deceived, or 
by regular purimase, or regular seniority. Has not the system, think 
you, more openings for folly than for merit ? 

As we have seen that, generally speaking, neither your perponal 
appearance nor your memorials cJin be expected to do much in your 
favour, what can be expected from the mere insertion of your name 
in the quarterly returns sent froni*the East or West Indies, or wher¬ 
ever you may happen to be serving, unless you have friends and 
connexions at home, whose rank and situation enables them to plead 
your cause and extol your merits at head-quarters ? And this is ex¬ 
actly what is termed interest, a thing that ma^ no doubt be abused, 
for what ft not occasionally abused in this world ? but can never be 
remedied by your endeavours to bring discredit on your profession, 
by heaping abuse on men whose merits or services have placed them 
at the head of the army, or by your making private grievances, al¬ 
ways exaggerated, and Mess transactions die subject of public dis¬ 
cussion in the despicable columns of the Times newspaper. If yon 
cannot obtain the promotion due to your merit, shame those whose 
duty it is to bring you forward, by rendering yourself every day 
more deserving of preferment ; and recollect that it is the man who 
gives dignity to the station, and not the station to the man, and that 
there is no rank in the army that does not require both wisdom and 
virtue in the performance of its duAies. You have seen incapable 
men, whose names in connection with any military quality can now 
only excite a smile, promoted for supposed achievements in the field; 
you have seen deserving men neglected bqr fortune; *^you 've seen 
* stars’ worn instead of a fool’s-cap,” but you never saw a regular 
grumbler, however high he may have risen, who was worth the base 
fragment of a goose-quill with which we are tradng these lines. 
Do not therefore add to the number; but let *^Jais cc que dml, arriiie 
ce qui peut," be your constant motfo. 

It must not be thought from anything we have here stated, that 
we agree with those w'ho have asserted, till it is almost believed, 
that officers of fortune willingly see young men of aristocratic rank 
promoted over their heads; we deem on the contrary that an idea ‘ 
so monstrous could never for one moment be entertained by a well 
constituted mind; such promotions are submitted to as a matter re¬ 
sulting from the imperfection naturally attending all human insti¬ 
tutions ; but no officer, no man of manly feelings and worthy to 
cbmmand men, can see himself tjius passed over without sentiments 
of deep mortification ; it is his duty indeed to confine such senti¬ 
ments to his own breast; but to rejoice, or affect to rejoice, in his 
humiliation, would show a degree of baseness of which we trust few 
can be capable. It has lately been said, that young men of aristo¬ 
cratic rank Avill not enter the army or navy unless with the certainty 
of rapid promotion before them: if so, let them stay aw^ay; man¬ 
ners, education, high conduct and high feeling, ar,e what Me want: 
these have long ceased, in this country, to belong exclusively to the 
aristocracy; and the certain mode of ensuring such qualities for the 
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United Services, is to give the premium of promotion to the quftUtjes 
themselves, in8te*ad of giving it to tiie scions of aristocracy, who pos- 
sesB them in no higher degree than the general run of other naval 
and military men: and if the army and navy of Britain are to do 
justice to tneir calling, which is every hour becoming more awful, 
difficult, and responsible, they must be made sources of honour fiv 
beyond any gilding that mere aristocracy can bestow. Nelson was 
a man of humble birth, and Sir John Moore, though advanced by 
aristocratic influence, was not connected with the order ; and wlien 
shall we look upon his like agairf,! We wish to see men of family 
in our ranks, and to their honour be it said, they will not be easily 
kept away; for there is in the human breast so strong an aspiration 
after fame, and above all military fame, that few are those possessed 
of strong, healthy and elastic feelings, who in early life cun easily 
resist the allurement; so that we shall be pretty sure t6 have all 
who are worth having, even on just terras. 

The feeling which prompts men to seek for military fame has 
always been avowed, and its existence is sufficient to establish the 
point for which we are contending. It ensures us those who are 
disposed to join our ranks from a genuine love of the profession ; 
and we can willingly dispense with all who are not prepared to piir- 
ehase its honourable distinctions, by an honourable share in the toils 
and difficulties of its subordinate stations. 

Capt Basil Hall, an officer of whom we entertain the highest opi¬ 
nion, and whose books are especial favourites of ours, professes, it 
seems, to differ from us in this matter. When comfortably seated 
in dressing-gown and slippers, “ trimming his midnight taper” in 
the library of the old manor-hou^e, and defendin^^he cause of his 
order against the illiberabfittaeks of irtikdern liberalism, he may pos¬ 
sibly think that he does so. But place him on the quarter-deck of a 
frigate, with an eight-knot breeze just far enough before the beam 
to make the brave ship dance and dash the foam from her bows as 
die half>to))s, half-cuts, the wave in her gallant course, and then, 
when the spirit of the professioii is high, that spirit which really 
ennobles and makes men 

Feel to the rising bosom’s inmost core ’’ 

'I'hcir hopes awaken and their spirit war 

then let him say whether this spirit and feeling are not irnmeasur- S 
ablj superior to any that mere aristocracy can bestow, and whether 
it IS not an insult to human nature to suppose that the loftiest and 
most animating emotions of the breast can be derived only from 
wealth and station. In speaking on this subject, Capt. Hall makes, 
however, one very just observation*, where he says, that sdilors are 
most able and acute judges of the merit of their officers: an unde¬ 
niable truth, easily accounted for, and as applicable to the army as to' 
the navy. Thcr^ is so perfect an equality among the sailors of a 
ship’s crew and the soldiers of a regiment, that the opinions taken 
up by the mass are, in general, founded on the unbiassed judgment of 
the deverest of the party, and in so numerous a body of men in 
the prime of life and intellect, there are always some possessing con¬ 
siderable talents. In ordinary life, diere is, on the other hand, no'' 
equality whatever; for to siicli a degree has tlie general subserd 
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viency to wealthy rank, and influence been carried, that men noW- 
hardly venture io think in the presence of those who are in these 
reacts their superiors; to give utterance to opinions that might 
diwr from the views taken by the magnates of the time or place 
would be ridiculous, seeing how little they would be attend^ or 
even listened to, not to say that in vastly polite society such con* 
duct might be deemed highly uncivil. In the bustling world, there¬ 
fore, men are loved or admired, and character* is estimated, by the 
simple criterion of gold or power : against which truth has, at the 
best, a hard battle to fight; but b^fove-the-mast, and in the barrack- 
room, there is nothing to impede its way ; all there is erpiulity, and 
men are tried by their individual value alone; tried too by those 
» who are keen and close observers, and amply interested in discovering 
the merits or demerits of their superiors: a fact that all naval and 
military officers wonUr do well to recollect, bearing constantly in 
mind also, the true remark made by Voltaire, that—“ Jamais la 
nature humaine n’est si avilie que grand Vignornnee cst armve dn 
pouvoir,'* 

The war-horse requires, no doubt, a sharp curb, but it is not 
enough that the reins should be held by a strong hand, they must 
be held by a steady one, able to direct without chafing, and to con¬ 
trol the noble steed without breaking liia paces; capable also of 
giving the rein and putting him to hlA mettle, without therefore 
allowing him to run wild: a task that strength can never perform 
unless when tempered by feeling and directed by judgment. Edu¬ 
cation, necessary to all who now ino\^in the rank of gentlemen, may 
draw out, cultiy^e and improve these qualities, but neither the aris¬ 
tocracy of birth nor of wealtli can confer them, for they belong ex¬ 
clusively to the aristocracy of^ nature. T^e artillery that contained 
in its ranks the least sprinkling of aristocracy, actetl more perfectly 
up to its calling during the war, than either of the other two 
branches of the service. The infanfay, next in composition, was 
also next in conduct; for the Guards were too few to form a separate 
class, and though always ^tinguished, were not looked upon ns 
superior to the line, and never, in military opinion, attained even to 
the level of the light division. The cavalry, on the other hand, the 
most aristocratic of the three arms, stood lowest in general estima¬ 
tion, but invariably shared, with a few battalions of Guards, a far * 
greater proportion of promotion than fell to lot of the rest of the 
army. *' 

It will, perhaps, be urged against us, that we have here been 
calling on the military administration to reward only merit, whilst 
showing that they possess not tlm means of discovering its existence. 
To a certain extent this may be true, but it. should be recollected 
that to point out faulty ^pirinciples, implies no pledge of suggesting 
improvements beyond wnat naturally results from the fii-st indis¬ 
pensable step to all amelioination, the discovery of error. What 
might be the best mode of ascertaining the relative merit of diflerent 
chumants for preferment we pretend not 4o know, but that some 
more efficient criterion than the mere possession of .rank and w'ealth, 
might, if anxiously sought after, be easily found, is sufficiently evi¬ 
dent ; for it is astonishing how much ffien can achieve by mere firm- 
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ness of will> particularly when acting up to virtuous and patriotic 
resolutions. But it is too much the custom for public men to fall 
into the beaten track that in their official career presents itself be* 
fbre* them; and it has unfortunately been too much the fashion to 
undervalue the talents necessary for the performance of military du¬ 
ties, an error that our political institutions have in no'slight degree 
tended to foster; because party <and factioo too generally thought 
only of attacking the Government for the losses and failures in mili¬ 
tary enterprises, that if closely investigated might not unfrequently 
have been traced to the errors of the commafidcr or the inefficiency 
of his subordinates. The expedition to Walcheren was well con¬ 
ceived and amply provided for, qjtid yet it failed in the most shame¬ 
ful manner; the same may be said* of the attacks on Ferrol, New 
Orleans and Buenos Ayres; but, except in the latter case, no blame 
was ever thrown on the army or its commander, and then only per¬ 
haps, because the ministry that sent out the expedition was no longer 
in power when the result became known. As the mere holding a 
commission was deemed therefore tantamount to the power of ful¬ 
filling the various duties it entailed, it is not to be wondered at that 
so little att^tion was bestowed on the choice and promotion of pro¬ 
perly qualified individuals. 

Owing to the exertions of the late Duke of York, great improve¬ 
ments were no doubt madb in our military organization, but His 
Royal Highness’s endeavours wer,^ feebly seconded by the Govern¬ 
ment, and strenuously opposed by a powerful party in the country. 
It was in the army alone that the efforts of the generous Prince met 
with full and active support; and it is to the exerti^s of the officei's 
of the army, though forced to contend against every obstacle that 
faction and folly could thtow in their way, that the nation is in¬ 
debted for its present military fame and renown. When at the com¬ 
mencement of the Spanish war, the Moniteur told us, by order of 
Napoleon, that the Continentabofficer^ laughed at the bare mention 
of a British army, end when these oracular words were repeated in 
a dastardly spirit by an un-British pres#, tlie soldiers of Britain an¬ 
swered the insulting taunts by victories that added confidence to 
courage, aiiEl quickly enlisted all honest and patriotic feeling on their 
side. Thus cheered success, and animated by the applause of 
their couAtry, both officers and men exerted every nerve in the 
cause, and acquired a| Iftst a degree of professional knowledge and 
energy, that however inferior to what with propef training it might 
have been, enabled them to perform actions never surpassed in gal¬ 
lantry, to beat down the proudest armies of CoutineMal Europe, atnd 
to raise their couintry to a station of power and grandeur unattained 
by any nation of modem times. « 

What has been the reward of euch conidfNt^ and what weiie tihe 
honours and triumphs decreed to the‘o|Gbe#B of an army that had 
performed so many &nd such brilliant we idiall enw^vour to 

show in our next Number; the groofS’4Hf nadomd gmCitnde are too 
curiou# and too illustrative of the enlightened liberim^ of the age of 
intellect, to be confined within the very thprt'iijhice we could still 
devote to this most difficult and inteiti^ng 8|d)}ect. 
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It is not long since v/e felt it a dmty to our late departed and highly 
esteemed frienc^ Capt. Peter Hey wood, to occupy a few pages of this 
Journal widi a Sketch Of his eventful and meritorious life. It will 
be remembered that he, unhappily, first went to sea in the ill-fated 
Bounty, and was consequently inunerfed in a series of undeserved 
hardships. The train of marvellous circunfstances connected with 
the mutiny in that vessel,' the open boat navigation, the wreck of the 
Pandora, and the unexpected discovery of the last of the mutineers, 
altogether form a story so romantic and of such intense interest, that 
we rejoiced in seeing them embodied in a volume of Murray’s Family 
Library. Owing, however, to sofne allusions thea*ein made to what 
we had said, we must in self-defence be allowed to state, that our 
opinions* remain unsITaken, because tliey are grounde<l upon un¬ 
deniable evidence,—^nor had we adduced the tvhuie of our knowledge 
on the several heads touched upon; the intent being merely such a 
sketch of our friend’s career as suited the confined space allotted to 
biographical communications. > 

Doubt is thrown upon the anecdote of IIeywood’% being mast¬ 
headed off Cape Horn, because it was not mentioned in the grave 
matter which followed; but, according to the customs of the sea at 
that period, such a piliiishment for a tnidshipmali was a thing too 
common to be introduced in defiance q£ mutin]^. Be this as it may, 
by a sort of rerum concordia disc6rs,” the circumstance is indis¬ 
putable, because we had it from the lips of Capil^ Hey wood himself. 
Secondly, if Bliigh were innocent, and his crew only to blame, he must 
have been a singularly unfortunate commander lo have fallen amongst 
such officers and such men, through all the successive employments 
of a long and somewhat sdccessful career. 

The hucknied “ audi alteram partem” has geneially been the pre¬ 
cursor of vituperation; but we entertain no such design. We 
think, that in sheeiv justice V*mirselves and Qur readers, such an 
attack should be noticed, yet it wll be purely a defei^ive'^cU Our 
pages are destined to cais^ materials to the futuieli^storian, and 
their character must thereto be free from Klmtubt; f(% as officers 
hold themselves responsible for theiii ftat^Mldlptts, the advantage to 
the public is, that however deficient dur defans may prove in flowing 
periods, or sophistry of^^argiiment, theyiinay bg implicitly relied 
upon for authenticity. ^ 

To continue: Blight whom, froM our admiration of bis merit as a 
navigator we called to^t mis^en officerl'—is accused in our jketcli 
of being inhuman* insolent, andScoarse. We lejieil the charge, and 
can readily appeal to numerous riders of lif^e pag^s as witnesses of 
flto truth'of the asaertioiD. We thijjijc we iiNei'’l}orne out even ^y tlie 
book beifore us* and that our sentence rather falls ^ort of than 
exceeds what that evidmute substantiates and jubt^fies. Mats le vrai 
n*esk pas im^rs vmistmMtihle ;'yp\6i the Author *'can scarcely be¬ 
lieve" that a cotonlander would use the l||||lguage ivnpuied: this may 
be amiable, but it has iiothiiig to do with the case; optimism has 
little in common whhjj^olftT htSlnan nature, and inference must over 
succumb to fact. Tlppoo Saib ferociously exclaimed, that he had 
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rather live as a tiger for two days than exist as a shee^ for two 
hundred years; and were we to proceed on ideas only, a jury i«eed 
not now be empannelled to find whether Holloway is guilty of tlie 
''incredible" act of cutting his miserable wife into pieces. Our 
opinions are not lightly formed or delivered ; and from reperusing 
an interleaved copy of Bligh’s Journal, where for many years we 
have kept notes, we do not feel inclined to retract a single shadow 
from the lamentable pitture we have drawn. Yet we must acknow¬ 
ledge that we have beenicassured by some bf his nearest and dearest 
connections, that in his domestic relations Bligh was kind and 
considerate; so that if we admit that he was, as Tippoo would have 
said, a tiger at sea and^a lamb on shore, we might yield that the in* 
solence, inhumanity, and coarseness which we denounce, were deve¬ 
loped in his professional character. It it time, however, to intro¬ 
duce the comments of the aforesaid volume, which we will *do from • 

Page 72. “ But in this age of refined liberality, when the most atrocious 
criminals find their apologists, it is not surprising it should now be discover¬ 
ed, when all are dead that could either prove or disprove it, that it was.the 
tyranny of the commander alone, an^not the wickedness of the ringleader 
of the mutineers of the Bounty, that caused that event. * We all know,', it 
is said, * that mutiny can arise but from one of these two sources, excessive 
folly or excessive tyranny; therefore’—theiiogic is admirable,—‘as it is 
admitted that Bli^li was no idi^ the inference is obvious.’ If this be so, it 
may be asked to wmch of the two causes must be ascribed the mutiny of the 
Note, &c. ? The true answer* will be to neither. ‘ Not only,' continues the 
vrriter,' was the narrative which he published proved to be false in many 
material bearings, b^^vidence before the Court-martial, but every act of 
his public life after this event, from his successive command^ of the Director, 
the Glatton, and the Warrior, to his disgraceful expulsion’’from New South 
Wales,—^was stamped witht^an insolence, an inhumanity, and coarseness, 
which fully develo^d his character.’" 

Were the writer of this better acquaintecl with us, we scruple not 
to say, he would never have assigned u§ a berth amongst the apolo¬ 
gists of " mosih atroBious" criminals; even passage whicn he 
quoteaiir'pert'b^gUbswith —“ Notl^hbugfi nothing can excuse mutin^y 
we all knotvJ* ^c. We nelS’er sought to * extenuate tie succeeding 
transactloqii of the^ ship’s crew, becai^sl* ^ every moral and pro¬ 
fessional feeling mu^^volt a^the offence, the task were an omous 
‘one, espeoially to an blScen^it it is impossible to overlook th^ 
intemperate severity wlu^ led to their cmnmission. Our position 
to the sourc^ mutmy, may not be delivered in.good ''logic," 
having been written curreiUe cabimo, but it^results from td^tnion, 
and we trust it will prove perfectly^enable, with ^i| i^cgpjdpn,— 
that ah unseem^lunctioii of the tijpp soun^es, folly aiiid|yi^Qy,.top 
frequently occiirs. '-v, * . 

Inducing the muthty at the Nore, it^^ begiimingf with the'Vxplo- 
sion rather than the mine, and%ur "lytie 'ttnswer’^yrould probably 
bear some stamp of the advice whicli we gave ui the .veiy wiumn 
paragraph whence the extract was- made, vit. to search beneath the 
surface in order.^o traqe. hidd^ cau^;’ Blit being particulai’ly 
averse to such discussions, we will merely drkw a parauel by observ¬ 
ing that, if we were about to dilato^ipon tb© bloody scenes whiefi 
desolated France at her Revolution, we would not commence with 
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the diamond necklace, nor the poissante» of Faria; we would fall 
back upon thft excessive folly and tyranny of hw government, the 
exemptions of an immoral and irreligious nobility, the grinding 
exactions of the farmers-general, the detestable obscenities of the 
Parc-attmCerf, and the purblind rage for Utopian and visionary per¬ 
fection in place of tangible benefits. 

It is observed that all those who could prove or disprove the 
occurrences are dead; this is the natural consequence of the lapse of 
nearly half a century, but there are hundred^ at hand who have per¬ 
sonally conversed with the princij^al actors of the fatal drama; and a 
more undeniable mass of established documentary evidence was never 
accumulated upon a single question that we are acquainted with. 
Capt. Heywooa was the last survivor of the mutineers, and Purcell 
the carpenter, for some time the solitary i%mnant of the ejected 
party, is*now the sol^ living witness of an event which is still a 
matter of public interest. This man is in indifferent health, and has 
within the last few months shown symptoms of derangement, so 
that, as far as the Bounty is concerned, the curtain is about to drop 
over the tragedy. Of the Pandora^s crew we are not in possession of 
such decided knowledge, but an officer of that ship, with whom we 
are acquainted, is still in full health and vigour. 

Prom a sort of censure for our accusing the C^^tain’of having 
falsified his narrative, we think it incumbent to show how we stand 
confronted upon several items, Jjiy the following extracts from the 
said volume. Our charge originatea in finding discordances that 
appeared to us the consequence of (Hrect mistatement, rather than of 
any conceivable error; but the author actually goes far beyond our 
assertions and imputes to Bligh such odious malice of heart, as 
basely to compass the deaths ofminocent mihi in cold blood! 

Page 91. “ The temptations, therefore, which it was sup)>osed Otaheite 
held out to the deluded men of the Bounty, had no more share in the trans¬ 
action than the supposed conspiracy; itidoes not appear, indeed, that the 
eiy of' Huzza for Otaheite !' was ever uttered ; if thto islapd had been the 
object of either Ohrittian or the criw, they would UM hfljVe left three 
hundred miles 'behind them, before they perpetrated the act of piracy; but 
after the deed ha!d been committed, it would bo natural enoi^n that they 
should turn their minds to the lovely island and its fascinating ^nHahitalAts, 
which they had just qiiitW, add that in tho moment of excitement some of^ 
them should have so cdleii out, but Btiffh is tW only jtrrson who has said* 
they did soJ' * * 

Pitfe ISO. “ In fact, another mutiny was w ilhin an ace flf breaking out, 
which if not checked! dt fhe moment, cotRd only, in their desperate situation, 
have ended in irretri^lrilblc and total destruction. Bligh mentions, in his 

f trinted nsrvotive, the mutiilDus cemidoct of a pAdhian to whom he gave'a cut- 
ass to defend himself. This affair, as htuted in hts original manuscript jour¬ 
nal, wears a more seridus aspect." ^ , 

Page 133. ** Some excuse may he fotind for hasty expres^ilips uttered in 
a moment of irritation, when passion gets the better of jeasbfi; but no e\- 
cuse can be found fur one, who deeply and unfeelingly, without provocation, 
and in cold blood, inflicts a wound on the heart of a widowed mother, already 
turn with anguish and tortured with suspense for a bf^Cved son, whose iii'e 
was in imminent jeojiardy: such a man was William Bligh. This charge 
is not loosely asserted; it is founded on documentary evidence under his 
ow n hand." 
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Page 346. ** McIntosh, Norman, Byrne, and Coleman, were acquitted 
because they expressed a strong desire to go, but were forced to remain. 
This was not only clearly proved, but they were in possession of written 
testimonies from Bligh to that effect; and so would Heywood have had, but 
for swne prejudice Bligh had taken against him, in the course of the boat* 
voyage home, for it will be shown that he knew he was confined to his berth 
below.'* 

Page 266. y It hds been before observed, that many things are set down 
in Bligh’s original manuscript journal, that have not appeared in any pub¬ 
lished document; and on this part of the subject there is, in the former, the 
following very important admission. * As fur tlie officers, whose cabins were 
in the cockpit, there was no relief for them; they mdeuvonred to come to my 
assistance, but were not afiowed to put their heads above the hatchway* To Saj', 
therefore, that in the suj^prebsion of this passage Bligh acted with |)rejudice 
and unfairness, is to make use of mild terms; At has more the appearance of 
a deliberate act of maUce, bj which two innocent men might have been con¬ 
demned to suffer an ignominious death, one of whom was actually brought 
into this predicament; the other only eataped it by a premature death." 

Our charges against Capt. £dwards are also contemned under the 
term of “ abusive epithetsbut* we are at a loss, on reading the 
author's own exposition, to know how he could expect us to speak 
otherwise on such monstrous and mournful particulars.* He doubts 
that orders were given to shoot any prisoner attempting to escape, 
because it would draw' a wiighty responsibility. But this is merely 
opposing opinion to k positive and ^distorted fact: such commanc^ 
have notunfrequently been given; knd an atrocious murder by a prize- 
master on the coast of Africa, about eight years ago, is a proof of the 
untoward waywardness with which hasty orders and the blind exe¬ 
cution of them may actually occur.f With respect to the loss of the 
Pandora’s jolly-boat, it #lis express^ stated that we quoted from me¬ 
mory, nor had we seen tlie bof>k for fifteen years; the remark was, 
therefore, placed only as a foot note, although we knew of other cir¬ 
cumstances which heightened4> the severity of the act. Our passage 
is thus handqd.pp;.^ 

Page 162. « This pives occasion to a little splenetic effashm from a writer 
in a periodical Journal, which was hardly called for. ‘»When this boat,’ 
says the writer, ‘ with a michhipman and i^everal men {four) had been in- 
liumanly ordered from alongside, it was k^ii that there was nothing in 
• her but onf piece of salt-bqef.mffipassionately tkfeown in by a seaman ; and 
horrid as must ha\ c been their fate, the flippant surgeon, after detailing the 
disgraceful fact, adds, “that this is the way the world was peopled," or 
words to thattjisffect, for we quotq^ only from memory,' The following b 
quoted from the book^ 

---- '<1- - ■■ ■■ .. ■«'». ■■ A . _ 

• Since our Sketcli of Capl. Heywood’s career*wa8 watten, tevend redeeming 
qualities in the character of Capt. Edwq^ have been,#tatqd tOus, slthea^ nothing 
in esHkiaation of hit conduot iu the Paimora. la mitigation of the laflsrit is he 

was generaUy ^^.tentive to his people, but that he had not sufficient reliance upon 
ms own judgsaint. We were somewiiat surprised to learn jhat he was studious 
and observant, and that he liad prepared a journal of the voyage with a view to 
publication,-.-of the forthcoming of which document we may yet entertain hopes. 

f An instance in ^int may be brought from phge 224 of the last number of this 
Journal; and it is curious that the scene is there laid in English Harbour, the 
very place where LordCamelfurd shot Lieut. Peterson, in what was rather a squaJi- 
ble, than a strict point of duty, though the Spartan tenour of martial bw recog¬ 
nises the principle on whicii the lamentable deed ivas perpetrated. 
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''' It may be difficult to surmise*' says the Surgeon, * what has been the 
fate of those unfortunate men. They had a piece of salt-beef thrown into 
the boat to them*on leaving the ship; and it rained a good deal that night 
and the following, which might satiate their tliirst. It is by these accidents 
the Divine Ruler of the uiiivei^e has peopled the southern hemisqihere.’ 
This is no more than asserting an acknowledged fact that can hardly admit 
of a dispute, and there appears nothing in the paragraph which at all affects 
the character of Capt. Edwards, against whom it is levelled.” 

Now, we really think, that in thus parading flue original type of 
expression, no small compliment is paid to the accuracy of our recol¬ 
lection. The merely despatching a party on necessary duty, at an 
unfavourable moment, needs no apology; but in this case tihiere 
were conditions which rendered fhe measure somewhat barbarous. 
The weather was so squally, and the boat's crew so fatigued, 
that on hearing the harsh mandate, one of th6ir messmates ran to fill 
a barica with water, a second to bring bread, and a third meat; the 
last only was successful by being the quickest, and thus, a piece of 
salt-beef, thrown out of one ofUhe bow-ports, was all that the devot¬ 
ed midshipman and four sailors—a number which we may surely 
terra several —had for tlieir future existence. But however much 
it may reflect on the character of a Commander of a vessel where such 
a boat could be thus ordered away, or on that of the Lieutenant of 
the watch, who actually dtbve it from alongside,—our disgust was 
mainly excited by the Doctor’s trash id)out peopling a hemisphere 
by means of five males adrift in a leal^’ jolly-boat, instead of his 
more deeply lamenting the lingering misery of his starving ship¬ 
mates. Such, we trust, would bo» the generaL impression on the 
minds of those who read the passage ; the words little splenetic ” 
ought, therefore, to be expunged, and “ indignant” inserted in their 
place. It is also our duty to show, by another extract or two, whe¬ 
ther we could have truly expressed ourselves, had we not depicted 
Capt. Edwards as we have done. First, we will take the author’s 
own opinion 

Page 168. One would imagine, Jndeed, that officers on this dread¬ 

ful etnergeney would not be witness to such inhumanity, without remon¬ 
strating effectually figiunst keeping these unfortunate inell confined a moment 
beyond the period when it became evident that the ship must'Siuk. It will 
be seen however, presently, from Mr. Heywood’s own statement, that they 
were so kept, and that the brutal and unfeeling conduct whi^ has beei^ 
imputed to Capt. Edwards, is.Jiut too true.” 

Page 17S. *^Ca^t. Edwards, in his meagrei' narrative, takes no more 
notice of his prisoners with regard to the mode in which they were disposed 
of at Coupang and Batavia, than he does when the I’atidora went down. 
In fact, he suppresses all information respectii^ them, from the day in 
which they were consigned to ' Pandora’s Bux.^ From this total indifference 
towards these unfortunate men, and, their almost unparalleled sufferings, 
Capt. Edwards must be set down as a man, whose only feeling was '^9 stick 
to the letter of his instructions, and ri^^dly to adhere to what he considered 
the strict line of his duty; that he was a man of a cold phlc^ffnatic disposi¬ 
tion, whom no distress could move, and whose feelings Vere not easily dis¬ 
turbed by the sufferings of his fellow-creatures.” 

We will now adduce the feeling of a distinguished and humane 
Admiral, Sir Thomas Pasley, who, having minutety inquired into 
every incident, thus writes to the admirable Nessy Heywood 
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Paje 195. «I have no doubt of the truth of your brother’s nanrative; 
the master, boatswain, gunner, and carpenter, late of the Bounty, I hare 
seen, and have the pleiwure to assure you that they are au favourable, dnd 
corroborate what he says. That feUow, Capt. Edwards, whose inhuman 
rigour of confinement I shall never forget, I have likewise seen; he cann^ 
deny that Peter avowed himself late of the Bounty when he came voluntarily 
aboard; this is a favourable circumstance.” 

And, finally, we mus^ admit the overwhelming testimony of Capt. 
Hey wood himself:-— 

Page 185. “ But she was so much damaged while on the reef, that imagin¬ 
ing she would go to pieces every moment, we had contrived to wrench our¬ 
selves out of our irons, and applied to the captain to have mercy on us, and 
suffer us to take our chance fur the preservation of our lives ; but it wm all 
in vain—he u'as even so inhuman as to order us all to he put into irons 
again, though the ship was expected to go down every moment, being 
scarcely able to keep her under with all the pumps at work. 

“ In this miserable situation, with an expected death before our eyes, 
without the least hope of relief, and in tMlmost trying state of suspense, we 
spent the night, the ship being by the hand of Providence kept up till morn¬ 
ing. The boats by this time had all been prepared; and as the captain and 
officers were coming upon the poop or roof of our prison, to abandon thp 
^ip, the water being then up to tne combings of the hatchways, we agun 
implored his mercy; upon which he sent the corporal and an armourer down 
to let some of us out of irons, but three only were suffered to go up, and the 
scuttle being then clapped on, and (he master-at-arms upon it, the armourer 
had only time to let two persqps out of irons, the rest, except three, letting 
themselves out; two of these three w^nt down with them on their hands, 
and the third was picked Up. She now began to heel over to port so very 
much, that the master at arms, sliding overboa|d, a>id leaving the scuttle 
vacant, we all tried to get up, and I was the last out but three. The water 
was then pouring in at the bulk-head scuttles, yet I succeeded in getting 
out, and was scarcely in the sea, when F kiuld see nothing above it but the 
cross trees, and nothing around me but a scene of the greatest distress. 1 
took a plank, (being stark naked,) and swam towards an island about three 
miles off, but was picked up on my passage by one of the boats. When we 
got ashore to the small sandy key, we found there were thirty-four men 
drowned, four of whom were prisonets, and among these was my unfortu¬ 
nate messmate, Stewai-t); ten of us and eighty-nine of the Pandora's 
crew were saved." 

Page 187. ‘‘ 1 send you two little sketches of the manner in which his 
Majesty’s ship Pandora went down on the 29th August, and of the appear- 
• ance which we, who survived, made on the small sandy key within the reef, 
about ninety yards long and sixty broad, in all ninety-nine souls; here we 
remained three days, subsisting on a single wine-glass of wine or water, and 
two ounces of bread a day, with no .shelter from the meridian and then ver¬ 
tical sun. Capt. Edwards had tents erected for himself and his people, and 
we prisoners petitioned him for an old sail which was lying useless, part of 
the wreck, but he refused it; and the only shelter we had was to bury 
ourselves up to the neck in the burning sand, which scorched the skin en¬ 
tirely off our bodies, for we were quite naked, and we appeared as if dipped 
in lar^ tubs of boiling w ater. We were nineteen days in the same miserable 
' situation before we landed at C'oiipang. I was in the ship, in irons, hands 
and feet, much longer than till the position you now see her in, the poop 
alone being above water, and that knee deep, when a kind Providence 
assisted me to get out of irons, and escape from her.” 

But enough! all who study these details, maxf arrive at the same 
conclusion ; and it is wi& unfeigned satisfaction that we declare ,the 
' perfect unison of opinion between the talented author and ourselves. 
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ag -ito the'sentiments on the .cause and consequences of this remark* 
able mutiny, delivered in the excellent summary which closes his 
strictures. * 

We have not yet, however, quite done with this interesting vo¬ 
lume, for on approaching the last of the mutineers," so bewitching 
a scene opens upon us, that the Bounty, the " Sunny Isle," and the 
Pandora, all fade from the view. It is with unqualified delight that 
we contemplate the happiness, innocence, apd unaffected devotion 
which was matured by a penitent pirate; and we feel proud that 
this penitent was a British sailor.* 

It appears that a letter was received at the Admiralty iii 1809, from 
Sir Sidney Smith, dated Rio Janeiro, communicating a romantic ac¬ 
count of the American ship Topaz, Capt. Folger, havings discovered 
Alexander Smith, the only remaining mutineer, who with his prdgeny 
and that vf his late companions, amounting to thirty-five, was living 
in a most comfortable and moral manner on Pitcairn’s Island. But, 
strange to say, this unique litde colony was not revisited till 1814, 
when Sir Thomas Staines, in the Briton, and Capt. Pipon, in the 
Tagus, accidentally went there. We now obtained an interesting de¬ 
scription of two dexterous joung men coming off, and hailing in good 
English for a rope. Their ingenuous conduct and pleasing dispositions 
immediately gained them friends; and on our officers going on shdre, 
they were still more agreeably surprised to find that Smith had 
brought up these young people in the most praiseworthy habits of 
industry, piety, morality, and cleanliness. He had assumed the 
name of John Adams, and although he iiKurally endeavoured to 
soften his past guilt, b)i representing himself to have been confined 
below when Capt. Bligh was expelled from the shipf instead of hav¬ 
ing stood sentry over him; and affected, to the best of his recollec¬ 
tion, to give the true account of the tragedy by which he remained 
the only man in the island; yet there are avowals and discrepancies 
in his recitals, which, but for his serviceable reformation and un¬ 
heard of patriarclial success, would still have fed a d^ree of abhor¬ 
rence towards him. • 

The young people had now increased to forty-six; they were tall, 
well made, handsome, and universally blessed with kind aispositions.. 
They were brought up to labour, and performed it with alacrity, 
enjoying, however, abundance of leisure from the mildness of the 
climate, and the richness of the soil: their food consisted principally 
of the nutritive esculents of those regions ; bananas, plantains, cocoa- 
nuts, and yams ; but they also possessed pigs, goats, and fowls, and 
their iron-bound coast is frequented by fine fish. Their clothing is 
made from the paper-mulberry-tree, the same as in Otaheite, and 
though they do not require much for warmth, yet they had ample 
mantles when found requisite, and used the same material to <^ver 
mattresses of palm-leaves, and large pieces as sheets. The usl^al 
costume of the men was merely a cloth rouiid the loins, which 
passed between the legs; while that of the women was a qhort 
petticoat, no thought of the upper part of the person being naked 
ever occurring to them as indelicate. Their cottages were spacious 
and clean; the lower rooms were reserved for thfeir meals, and the 
upper ones for sleeping in; nor were they deficient in bedsteads. 
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and stdcls, or cliosts for their clothes. Their attentiicii to daily 
firayers/grace at meals, and the celebration of thf Sabbath, ^s 
both extraordinary and exemplary; nor were the marriage and 
christening ceremonies ever neglected, in the former of whidi, one 
ring had done duty for all the brides ; nor was the least impro¬ 
priety of behaviour ever fallen into by any of the risihg generation, 
^e method of* lighting their rooms at night was by torches made 
of the thitui-nuts (alccrites triloba), strung on fibres of the palm; 
and their -cooking was^effected 'according to theOtaheitan fashion, 
by heatihg atones in holes" in the ground. Although the women 
were treated with all possib}C)«t(mderneB8 and respect, yet they never 
sat' at table when there was a sbarcity of seats, but good-naturedly 
waited on the men, and then contentedly sat down to the remainder 
of tlile meal, when they had done. 

With regard to the origin of*this colony, it appears, as‘ correctly 
as could be collected from Adams’s various tales, that on the 
Bounty’s last departure from Otaheite, she had on board Lieut. 
Christian, E. Young, midshipman, W. Brown, Botanist's assistant, 
and six seamen, togetlier with six native men and twelve women. 
Meeting with Pitcairn’s island, it seemed to suit their views from its 
inaccessible nature, and its being uninhabited. They ran the ship 
into a creek, took on shore all they wanted, and then set fire to her. 
The next step was to divide the territory into nine equal portions, 
sharing out the poor Otajieitans, who still laboured patiently for 
two years, until aroused by a sailor who seized one of their wives on 
the death of his own. *^rhey new laid a plan for murdering all the 
Englishmen, bjpt the w'omen revealed the plot, and four Otaheitans, 
to obtain pardofi, undertook to slay the ringleaders, that is the man 
who» had had his wife forced from him, and another who had had a 
quarrel with Christian, About two years afterwards, their patience 
was again exhausted by the tyranny of the seamen, and they suc¬ 
ceeded in murdering five out of the nine Englishmen, among whom 
was said to be Christian. But so tr®e is It that few men know how 
to wield power, even after they haVe obtained it by their own exer¬ 
tions, that the Otaheitans now began to quarrel about the women 
whom they had rendered widows, and were consequently assassinated 
by them, with the exception of one, who was shot by Mr. Young. 
«The remaining Englishmen now continued four years in tolerable 
peace, but owing to the number of women, there was a great deal of 
promiscuous cohabiting and caprice. Two of the seamen also set 
their hearts on manufacturing a fermented liquor from the tea-root, 
in which they succeeded too well, and one of them, M^Kay, carried 
his drunkenness to such a pitch, that he became delirious, jumped 
off 4 p. «lifr and killed himself. This so sorely shocked Quintal, his 
companion, that he abjhred spirits; but losing his wife the year 
after, he became ^jjscontented, and, satiated with mistresses, he per¬ 
sisted in demanding the wife of one of his companions. On their 
equ^ly persisting in a refusal, he swore he would destroy them, and 
finding that he was in earnest, they came to the resolution of taking 
his life. Thus, in a few years, only two men survived, and shortly 
after Mr. Young died of an asthma, leaving Alexander Smith sole 
monarch of the harem which had caused the death of twelve men 
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out of this s^ies of Bloodshed he appears to he^js 

become a sincere penitent* and turned iiis whole attention, toward^ 
making, atonement for Jhis past misconduct* by bringing up no leas 
than nxty-six young persons in the practice of pure and simple 
duties* with a success that has gained him a niche in the history of 
the human race. 

From this time the colony, thus singularly and accidentally esta¬ 
blished* appears to have amalgamated its discqrdant elements; while 
the moral and religious improvement of &e islanders kept pace with 
the amelioration of those externaUcircuinstances, and the increase of 
their domestic comforts through industry.' Here then was a picture 
of a peaceful and contented society) on an island where everythjing 
harmonized precisely with the wants and wishes of its occupants; 
and the mind dwelt^ with delight upon such an “ Eden” being in ex¬ 
istence. ^ut>^f qgni ha il mo rovescio" and we are pained 

to say that the s^q^Ek^., of arrogance and ignorance, engendered 
by itineraiit fana^cs, has withered the palmy days of Fitcai^. 
While Smith. fiis sagacity sufficed for the protection of his 

dock*—but his dbath in March 1B29, left them open to intruders. 
Of these, one Nobbs, a reptile of the class calle(|^ “ consecrated 
cobblers,” fastened upon them* and in return for corrupt pastoral 
duties, claimed exemption from labour and right of support; and 
this, amongst a people more righteous and just than himself, for a 
man is no more religious from cantirig perverted scriptural phrases* 
than a bat is a parrot because it can fly. Nay more, a report is 
quoted by the author of the Eveptful Hiatory,” stating that the 
scouts of those fellows who have usurped the trade, and denounced 
the amusements of Otaheite, in exchange for diss^inating a new 
religion and establishing a Parliament, had found their unhal¬ 
lowed way to that sacred bower, and effected its complete destruc¬ 
tion, by removing its happy inhabitants to tHe dram-drinking and 
vicious allurements of the Society Islands. Here is a melancholy 
wreck—" Babylon in ruins " was nothing in comparison— 

" The puritan zealut is surely the worst. 

For of all rogues, a sanctified rogue is the worst!” 

We had thrown down our pen in a passion, but suddenly re¬ 
membered that it would be improper to quit the subject without 
adverting to a very curious circumstance amongst the many, so rife,* 
in the detail of the memorable story of the Bounty. About the 
year 1809, mysterious whispers were afloat, that a person answering 
the description of Fletcher Christian had been seen in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland; and that it was known he had visited an aunt 
who resided in that vicinity. Indeed, the discordant recitals of his 
death, given by Smith to his several visitors, add weight tb thia 
paradox. It is corroborated moreover by £he singular coincidence, 
that about the same time, Capt. Hey wood seeing §, man walking be¬ 
fore him in Plymouth dock, very like Christian in figure, quickened 
his pace in order to gain a sight of his face; bpt thf; suspicious 
stranger looking around, and catching the Captain's glance, set off 
at full speed. Our friend followed involuntarily* the features 
having strengthened his conjecture,—but he lost sight of him, and 
on reflection was not sorry for it. 
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It wfittld be Biagular indeed, duiuld such a 8U8|»icioit eViE^rllfxClIEm* 
iivmedj either by documentary or other evidence. Caaee e<]fiwy 
eurprising have occurred ; 4nd it is even yet matted of doubt^ 
ther all the courts of Europe did not mourn for a bundle ^ chips, 
in lieu of the wife of the lU-starred and brutal Czarovitz Alexey, 
son of Peter the Great. 


, 'sir WALTER SCOTT. 

_ + 

Therk is, perhaps, no c^s in* the community which owes more 
obli^tions to the Great Gilkdown than our United Service, for his 
wiltings have contributed very much to the establishment, or rather, 
we ought perhaps to say, to the extension of a taste for reading 
amongst military and haval officers. At first sight, indeed, the pecu¬ 
liar species of writing for which this great author is most distin¬ 
guished, might not seem calculated to produce the desired effect; 
Dht there can be little doubt, that innumerable pervious amongst us 
have been led by the mere witchery of the Waverley novels alone, to 
discover, for the first time, the pleasure which springs from genuine 
good-writing. ’ When this point has once been gained, the steps which 
follow arc easy, fur if a legitimate taste for reading be once engen¬ 
dered, the desire for knowledge will be sure to grow up, and the sup¬ 
ply of information being boundless in extent, as well as in variety, 
every degree of capacity and every shade of curiosity will find objects 
to rest upon to good purpose. 

Such at least has been the effect which we have witnessed in many 
instances, both, afloat and on shore, where persons who otherwise might 
never have dreamed of opening a book, have been wound up as it were 
and* set agoing by the magical productions alluded to, and who, when 
once in motion, have extended the habit to pursuits of more importance 
and higher public utility. Independently, however, of so serious a 
view of the matter, it is certain that Sir Walter Scott's writings have 
added, in our armies and fleets, most prodi§iously to the stuck of inno¬ 
cent amusement; and thus, on many occasions, have lightened the bur¬ 
then of duties which pressed heavily on our shoulders. Such being 
the case, we are ^^cll assured that there is not a man in either profes¬ 
sion but will rejoice to learn that an opportunity of returning the 
‘ complimext in some degree has recently arisen, and been token ad¬ 
vantage of in such a manner, that whatever be the result, the incidents 
themselves must always be looked back to with satisfaction. 

Every one must have heard with sorrow, that our great and excel¬ 
lent favourite has lately suffered from severe attacks of illness, and al¬ 
though w'e rejoice to say that he has,now almost recovered his wonted 
and good spirits, his bodily strength is for from restored. 
Under these circumstanbes, his medical advisers deemed it prudent 
some weeks ago |o advise a change of climate, apd recommended 
Naples as the fittest place. The onl/ risk which they apprehended, 
WKI in the. great length of the laud journey, and they accordingly 
stated, that if possible, he should proceed to Italy by sea. Here, how¬ 
ever, some difficulty arose, for it did not appear that there was any 
■ )ready means of finding suitable accommodation in a merchant vessel, 
and Sir Walter fancied there might be some indelicacy in requesting 
a passage in a ship-of-war. 
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' *Fo^Mtolr» however, hie' friends were less sempuletis, er at’ all 
events they knejV better than the worthy Baronet himself the degree 
dt ^dttiatlon in which he was held by all persons in the eonntry, high 
ds wdl SB low, afloat as well as on land. And one of these gentlemen, 
we understand, proceeded without delay to the Admiralty, and having 
requested an interview with the First Lord of the Admiralty, stated 
that accounts had just been received from Scotland, by which it ap¬ 
peared that the health and perhaps the life of*this invsuuable servant 
of the public were considered by his medical attendants to depend 
upon his obtaining a passage to lta4y in a King’s ship. 

Sir James Graham, in the kindest poiftible manner, at once under¬ 
took that every arrangement shoultl be made for Sir Walter Scott’s 
comfort and convenience; and he even offered, in order to smooth all 
diihculties, to write himself Captain Pigot of His Majesty’s ship 
Barham, about to proceed to Malta, to request a passage. He added 
—and we are sure we may say, with great truth—that he felt per¬ 
fectly certain there was not an officer in the navy who would not 
cheerfully make any sacrifice on such an occasion, or who would not 
consider it an honour, as well as a happiness, to be allowed to take 
such a passenger. 

By Sir James Graliam's desire, all this was written off to Abbotsford 
that evening, but it appears to have occurred to the First Lord next 
day, that as there might possibly arise some difficulties or doubts on 
Sir Walter’s part as to the expences of his passage, it would be more 
gratifying to his feelings that no private obligation of any kind should 
be incurred. With singular propriety, therefore, and we may add, 
with equal delicacy and good taste. Sir James Graham viewed it as a 
I>ublic question, and laid the whole circumstances before the King. As 
might have been expected, His Majesty,—always gracious and always 
kind-hearted,—at once directed that a free passage should be provided 
for Sir Walter Scott and his family in the very first man-of-war 
proceeding to the Mediterranean 

We are well convinced, indeed, that there never was an act of Royal 
favour more calculated to be juAly and generally popular than this 
considerate and well-timed attention to an author, whose writings have 
contributed so extensively, not more to the innocent amusements, than 
to the solid moral improvement of the country ; to say nothing of their 
influence in extending the national renown O’er lands ^nd seas,—* 
whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms.” 

In order to view this interesting matter in its proper bearings, let us 
only suppose, that in the histories of Queen Elizabeth’s reign we were 
told that Shakspeare, having fallen into bad health, required the re¬ 
novating aid of a sea voyage, and that good Queen Bess, happily 
anticipating the wishes of the country, had instantly placed a ship-of- 
war at the poet’s command, how grateful would all posterity have felt 
for such an act of grace! Or view it in the opposite light, and sup¬ 
pose, that in consequence of some official inconvenience, or some other 
petty consideration, the mightjr master-spirit of our literature had 
been denied such accommodation, and been allowed to languish at 
home, when his health might have been restored by the means alluded 
to—with what feelings of indignation and humiliation ahould we not 
have looked back to the loss of such an opportunity! 
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That the Author of Waverley will be viewed by our posterity in no 
small degree as we now view Shakspearej there can no doubt; and 
it is, perhaps, not too much to say, that of all the details connected 
with his private life, there will probably be none which will afford 
more lasting gratilication than those we have just related, though 
arising from so melancholy a cause. 

It must also be a source of very pure satisfaction to the mind of 
the most amiable of Monarchs, to know that he has been instrumental 
in restoring the health and prolonging the useful life of so valuable a 
subject; or even to have aided, in 'the smallest degree, in improving 
the comforts of one to whom the nation over T^hich he rules stands 
80 deeply indebted. ' 

It is only necessary to add, that in every company where these 
circumstances have been mentioned, Hi^h individual appears to feel 
that, by this ^acefiil act of His jRIajesty, a personal favour has been 
done to himself. This, indeed, is genuine popularity, and it will wear 
long and well^ for it is of that T^iue Blub stamp which only gains 
fresh lustre by the touch of Time. 


ON THE PRINCIPLE OF SUBORDINATION. 

In an age when those atbimd ns have learned to trifle with their 
duties, when the most sacred ^obligations are violated under the 
sacrilegious pretext of the welfare of humanity, we deem it highly 
necessary to expose, in their proper light, the seditious doctrines 
which, unfortunately, have been imbibed in other countries, even by 
those whose profession would seem to have specially marked them 
out as the Arm defenders of honour, justice, and conscientious feeling. 

When men lived in a savage state of nature, isolated from one 
another though near neighbours, each relying for self-protection 
solely on physical strength, and wttli no other end in view than the 
supply of his physical wants, all pursued their own inclinations, and 
consumed or destroyed such objects as were subordinate to their 
brutal will. Finally, however, man, gifted in the superior qualities 
Jby the law of his creation, emerged from this savage condition ; he 
began to understand that the interests of his fellow-creatiires were 
closely linked with his own, and sacrificed a portion of his brute in¬ 
clination for the security of the law. lie thus ceased to exist in an 
isolated state; he was no longer the victim of his passions, or the 
prey of his more powerful neighbours. 

From the earliest formation of hufnan societies, physical prevailed 
over moral force, and in order to guard against the abuse of this 
force by any one portion of the community, the others endeavoured 
to cement their powers more firmly together. The general interests 
of society were considered and discussed, each member contributing 
to the common stock his share of intelligence and power. Hence 
tlm origin of republics. Soon, however, mankind perceived that 
such a state of things could not be durable: the foibles and the pas- 
'sions inseparable nrom human nature exerted their influence and 
anarchy and discord were the natural results. Again were com- 
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mencedd^berationSj whidi terminated in blows; physical strength 
resumed the mastery, and the primitive object of society was still 
unattained. At length nature herself instructed man, who, by an 
attentive observation, became convinced that unity was the directing 
principle of all the varying forms of society i this indivisible power 
governed the universe; it was the image of the Deity himself; and 
after a lengthened epocli of disorder and carnage, proved the ulti* 
mate source of man's safety. Hempe the origfn of monarehy. 

The organization of society wa,s complicated in proportion to the 
number of individuals composing it, to.the formation of neighbour¬ 
ing societies, to the diffusion of mcvArleage, and to the developement 
of the human capacity. Ere long, the heads ,of societies and socie¬ 
ties themselves were, with rs|[|ird to each othgr, in the same danger¬ 
ous position in which ladivio^s had been before tlm formation of 
societies: they, theref(^re, felt the «ttme necessity «f £nking them¬ 
selves together in a closer b^^id of unity^and by sacrificing a^portjon 
of their will, and submitting to the amhority of ona, all ensured 
their safety. Hence the origin of extensive mpnarchies,^and of arist¬ 
ocracy. It must be evident, that, for the better regulation of large 
societies, certain forms apd laws were necessary. After the institu¬ 
tion of those laws^ provision was tp be made for their due execution. 
Hence the origin of the legislative and executive power. At fifst 
the executii^e was the only avtndd force, because destined to protect 
the laws against extetmAl aggression and* internal plots: but soon 
this principle, on which alone dependedithe security of societies was 
neglected, and the propagatiqp of*fallaciou»>*dpictrineb led to the 
arming of every individual capable of bcarijig arms,—-a measure 
which paved the w ay^oj: the utter dissolution of societies themselves. 

If the principle of tfie executive power be considered, it must be 
admitted that it is but a chimera, unless established on a perfect 
system of unity; in other words, unless di|pcted by the will of the 
sovereign or his delegate. The army is the instrument,by^ which 
the executive power enforces, bcath at home and abroad, the respect 
due to the laws. The military force would be inadequate to dis¬ 
charge the duties with ^hich it is entrusted, wore it not guided by a 
complete system of unity, which daily becomes the more absolute 
in consequence of the high de^ee of perfectioD to which the ex^ 
perience of centuries, and the developement of intel]if|ence> of sci¬ 
ence, and the arts have now brought the oi^ganization of armies. 
From the necessity which exists ,^for a system of perfect Unity in 
the direction of an armed force, it pathrally faUows,'^that the in¬ 
dividuals composing such fidfee should implicitly obey one silipreme 
will. It must, therefore, be. seen that obedi^ce and subordination 
are inseparable from the idea^ an army. Is it not then lamentable 
to behoM the principle trample^ under fqot ? to reflect that> at the 
present day even military mra, who shogld be the legitimate 
supporters of order, and the depositaries of the natldnal dionour, 
are the first to forget their sacred duties and to swell the ranks 
of traitors? The more lamentable,we consider this disgraceful cir¬ 
cumstance, the more thoroughly are we convinced that it becomes 
our boundeu duty to examine and expose the causes in which it 
originates. 
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A single g^ce at the history ef iM^^iiilKtki^ tfreim jAhSFe'tfM 
inflaence which orators and aadnft hare in crtry ag5 exOtateA «V«r 
the feelings of the po]ralaee^ In ourda}^^ therefore, when die'Me(bis 
of oomnmnieating ideas are So abundantly multiplied, it can sbardbly 
be niater of surprise that authors should almost 'arholly ^Kreet thd 
optaii<m of the pubhc. When human sopieties were first fisnUed, one 
bold and vigorous individual with detenfiined grasp, seised 1^ 
club, arid the crowd trembled with awe: the feeble exclahned-o- 

How strong he is! he it> in the*" right! <ve must follow hhn V* ia 
modem times an author prints his'lfigh-^loundingjphrasei^ on liberty, 
independence, renidihes—^tohd endeav^rl to {jlersliade lus doCile 
readers that in^ tnose magic words^ be regained thb paradise 
losA* ^ The stupid crowd instantly e!lb!||dm—How welh^ epeillca! 
he is in the fj^t f we^must follow fcum r ' 

Govemmetvss at length pevoeiv^ tlje * fat^ influence of such 
writers by the result, and adopted measn^es wholly at ’variance 
with their itfl|erebts. dilablismng a cenlsorship of the press, and 
by prosecufihons, they added interestzest t6 the writings aj^inst 
which their authority'Vas direet||d. * And'^et *n"qlJiing can be more 
easy thCn to counterbalade^ thc^influmfie of such mUe doctrines, 
which carry alorig with them tK^jr o^rf refutfttiob. Develope their 
principles in a clear and positive enanner, and the credulous mob 
will begfii by distrusting their la]!|tetle$, and?"iwtd by despising and 
forgetting tlftd!. At,41 ti^e when e^^ry bbdy reads, it is not suffi¬ 
cient merely to be in the right : the ability to that right is also 
imcessary. It were a ^eatmislake to attribute tHe success of licen¬ 
tious dissertations Vb^tne truth and 0 kmy of the ^ause. * On the con¬ 
trary, this success, so fataluo all legal instkhtions, is due only to the 
consummate artifice of the writers, to the sfl^ous quackery which, 
both in public and in private, they^practise to the* passions of the 
weak, and still more, to^e incapacity displayed^by me majority of 
their ^versaries. The ratter, almost wholly belonging to the upper 
classes or society, were for a length of tiiM contented with their 
legitimate rights, and neglected altogether tne^pursttit of important 
acquirements. The higher ranks have, in fac% but recently com¬ 
menced their march with the age, md for th%t reason have but few 
tppresTOtative orgipis; whilst the lower ranks have for ^es been 
*]^ouring't^vertnm gocial order, and have prepared themselves for N 
iHfc'idAnsiv^^ggle by cultivating a thorough acquaintance witii 
the^ most flhnsy sophistry. In ewery*couBt^, for one organ advo¬ 
cating tlie pifeservatfon of social brdelf, jteft maj|^ be found in fkvour 
of its destruction. This arises,* not froSEij^any want of justice iit tiie 
cause, but rather from the absenpe cf talent to place it in its proper 
l^ht before the muiitude, and to^^nd it against seditious in- 
rinuatigns. The people hear and wKl the words—natural t^gfhts, 
independence, liberty^ equahty;—^#>rds in reality witbout mcauiqg, 
but gr^fulto the ears of those who arc ever disposed to adopt the 
chimergs which flatter and unbind their passions. 

Jjfatttral right is another termjfor the right of the strongest. This 
was the sole right acknowledgea by brute nature; but man once re¬ 
lease from that sav^e condition, natural right ceased to exist, and 
was replaced by social right. To insist on the principles of natural 
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«nd at the eaine time to i^retend to social rights, is a contradic- 
tioQ, or in c^er, words, an absurdity. 

What is the meaning of the word—^independence ? Of what na¬ 
ture can that society be, every member of which is independent ? 

notion is utterly at variance with the ide^ of a society founded 
on the authority of the laws. In such a r^ular and legitimate so¬ 
ciety everything is dependent, because everv individual consults the 
common interest b^ sacrificing his independence to the unity of the 
law and the constituted powe^. Independence; tiberefore, is in fact 
licentiousness—anarchy—diso^deif. • , 

And liberty—-that piercing shaft of the lib^als—what is it in 
reality ? Is it the brute condition* of nature ? Is it a state of sa- 
va^ ind^iendence ? Is it the right to ovdt'tpr^i all esttblidied 
order, and to substitute htdividual pleasure iif place of law and au¬ 
thority ? *Pooc: humau C^eings! how woefully are you misled by an 
equivocal and undefined s^^und! 

And last of ah, eqaa^ity I YofI, who^11 yoj^rselyes philosophers, 
liberals, children of naturb! Have you studied natuij%j* Are yOu 
acquainted with hpr divine laWs ? Look arottnd, aird say wherein 
to be found that eqi\ality .*khich'you so presumptuous!y* ynd so 
madly preach. Inhqyiali^ ^nuftiplied to innaity pervades the sys¬ 
tem of nature, and to itoat source*is d8e grandeur oftthb uni¬ 
verse. Inequality bluings into /nsnmct the various substanoes con¬ 
tained in space, and tliusyei^eiW them nggrly,perfect. Eqj^ity in 
nature would be etoHItud''^death, annihilat^n; as equality in society, 
without contact, without relativ^ degrees of e:iccelle4lcl, would be 
the death-H;he annihilation of ^bciety and of civilization^^ 

The advocates of these imposing ideas,** and the dealers in these 
sounding phrases are fond of quoting, as an argument drawn from 
fact, the prospesous oondition the Umted States of America. 
But how feeble is sqph an argument! As well might they attempt 
to prove that the entire season will be fine, because the weather is 
fair to-day. ^ 

The geographical fiosition of tli^ United States favoured the in¬ 
troduction of a systqm of equality, and perhaps the same cause prill 
for some time longer .^preserve system unchanged. But as soon 
as gp alteration shall take phMi# fn the rdative ppsitioii of the sur-' 
rounding country—as soon as the peculation nhaft have^ increased in* 
proportion to the extent of the soil—as soon as the interests qf ilidi* 
viduals shall dash togethpi*; aa»well as those of smtes—as soon os 
the foibles and the passions,^ w^ich are the naturm co^pequence of 
aggrandisement and opulence shall have begun to exercise thfir in¬ 
fluence—the chimera of imlependence and equality willt^aniah, and 
the Americans, conformably to the ideas alipady ex]^ldned, will 
establish one or several monatvehics, in order to save thci^selves 
from anarchy. . * 
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^ PtTBtfc fittention is now so much occupied by the ensrsMliig queo- 
iHeform, that the alarming state of the west of Irdaud has ti^n 
quite werlodked bj the people of England, or, at least, r^atded MUth 
n degree of apathy^ that is unpardonable^ when it is cwlndered that 
llhree of the principal uounties of Connaught were virtually# if net- 
actually, in a state m lelielliou. It ii^true that the term rebeUloti has 
been carefully avdSahd in speaking of the late disturbances^ aad there 
are many whe wouid make us bmfeva’ that they werB solely the ofL 
spring of A dispute betwint |he tfmitft^ and the(r landlords. Yet we, 
w'ho are |k)t capable^ of drawing such nice distinotionsj, cannot but 
think, that whew the laws of the /ealm are set at deiSaUce, the magis- 
triscy devoted to destruction, the King's troopit openly resisted, and the 
authority*of uo^e unseen power implicitly obeyed, <--'we can scarcely 
deem rebellion too hj^sh a term for^udi acetate of affairs. 

In Eb^and tkB impressioa Exists, that the insurrection in Clare was 
caused by the s^rdty of food, attendant on the faSlvre of the" potato 
efops, and the inhabitants of Great Br^^ain heating that a famine was 
dreaded in "iilSyo and part of Galway, naturally concluded that hunger 
and want had incited tee pqfisants to acts of rapine and cruelty. With 
this belief, ^ey answered the call upon their charity in the most bene- 
volmit manner; thousands of pounds were subscribed in behalf of their 
famishpg fellow-subjects, <and it was fondly hoped that, the sufferings 
of the poor l^iving been qileviated, the countiy wcfild relapse into a 
state of peace. But, to the astonishment of every one, such was not the 
result of ttkeir generosity. ^ The poor werk fed, yet still were the daily 
jpapers disgraced with narratives of murders and outrages committed 
in Clare, and what had at first appeared to ^ the mere ebullition of 
iraptdar feeling gradually assumedUCiie form wr an organized insurrec¬ 
tion. The tn^ is, that the inhabitants of Clare, the south of Galway, 
and part of Hpscommon, have not the plea of famine to adduce in ex¬ 
tenuation of the cruelties they hasre committed ;^for it is well known to 
those who have been on the spot, that they possessed abundance of 
provisions, and that^giever were the rrmrket prices of their staple article 
^ of fobd, the potato, lower than tl^Jtoye been this year. In Mayo, 

, *. 81 igo, and the n<^h-western distn^|Plif Galway, esiiecially in Conna- 
xnara, and othbr tracts on the borders of the o6ean, toe reverse was the ^ 
dBse;*~the potato crops had failed j the country, barren as it is, pro¬ 
duced nothing to counterbalance tWs deficiency; even the sea had 
ceased to yleldits \^nted supply of fish^ and the wretched inhabitahte 
had nothi^ to lefih forward to but fambie, aqd its usual concomitant, 
disease. ^ flpjfc they submitted t^h resignation to their lot; they raised 
not tbeir^nrads a^nst the Government to which they looked for 
Mtistidee, nor did they infringe the laws that afforded them protec¬ 
tion ;‘—tlrey appealecj^to their countrymen and to the British for as¬ 
sistance in the hour of need, and nobly has the call been answered. 
Notwithstanding the Jobbing, the peculation, and the maladministra¬ 
tion, which generally absorb ^Iwrge portion ofi the pecuniary 
tea4e to the country, ample Applies reached the suffering di^rlcts, 
and by the judicious arrangepients and indeiatigable exertions of a lew 
independent and disinterested gentlemen, who undertook to distlibute 
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the funds* the poor have been relieved* an^ the finnine'avcvted* whilst 
an nnusuaUf arandant harvest this year precludes the possibility of 
the distress Veeunung in the next. 

It is not our object in the following pages to" enter into farther 
details r^tive to the late scarcity in Ireland* but We Wish to dispel 
the illusion that the insurrection is attributable to want* and we trust 
*tiiat we may be enabled to explain the real causes of the disturbances* 
as wi^ as to describe) their results. We have bhosen the United Ser¬ 
vice Journal as the mediun\ of conveying our remarhs to the public, as 
we consider that it should receive ^ot omy all oommuaieations on mili¬ 
tary subjeots, bat also bU* commnnic|itions from miHtery tndn* and in 
the pre^nt caseeo'^large.a pottion of the British arn^ is dUbjployed in 
overawing and apprehending the disaffected, tl^t we feel ocnswent we 
need offer^ no excuses* focigi^l*^g' ^ short skelch^of, the late campaign 
against the Terry Alts. In tracing the origin and progress of Terry 
Alt's system* we are sen^ble tiiat we must make sometnvowals rather 
humiliating to our national pride* but k is Jitter to acknowledge Our 
faults at once* than to allow others to tax us with them:> we have no 
objection to confess the failing of our countrymepwhilst we stand on 
our native sod* but woe be unto the Saxon p4io**weuld dare to coincide 
with us* fur we would instantly change qiit poiSition* and become the 
waoem defender of their errors and their follies. Like the Doctpr and 
Us wife in the Mettecin mal^re lui, we will not allow a stranger to in¬ 
terfere ill our domestic qugrrels* and* in th» words of the injuried dame* 
may exclaim-— 

" Je veux qu’on Sue batte!” 

As our firi||t confession, we must observe* that a]|though the news¬ 
papers have deen filled with recitals of the outraged perpetrated tin 
Clare* yet that not hahf^ose that were committed have been recorded 
in print. Hitherto it has been supposed than an Irish murder wqs 
always used by the printer's devil to fill up the chasm in a column 
when no better intelligence was to be had ; but, alas! of late, murders 
have followed in such rapid successibn* that it is no longer necessary to 
buy them at a penny a line * there is no room for the authentic 
accounts that are transmitted ^onsertion. But we are digressing. 
We have to treat of a race who bid fair to vie in posthumous 

reputation with the R^pareefif^oppies, Peep-o’-day Boys, Carders, • 
Threshers* Wliiteboys, Rockites* and other votaries of Liberty in past 
times* and it is doubtful whether any of the associations above-named, 
have better claims to a dishonoured memory than the Terry Alts. 

As the county of Clare is the land ' ^ 

That first cradled their fame*” 

we tnnst state* for the information of such as mfty be ignorant of its 
position* that it is the western county of Ireland: its bold western 
shores are waslied by the surges of the Atlai\tic Ocean* whilst the 
waters of the Shannon and Lough Berg insulate it from Limerick and 
Tipperary. The Bay of Galway forms a large portion of its northern 
frontier* and the reiitiinder is dividedfrom the county of Oalwav by a 
range <ff hills, miscalled mountains. TlUs tract is peculiarly wild * the 
bogs and moors on the highlands ofl^ no inducement for the settle¬ 
ment of civilized beings within its bleak region; and this district, 
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although'spedcled with populous villages, has hitherto been Only re¬ 
sorted to by the gentry occasionally during the shooting season. Glare 
is, therefore, shut out by natural boundaries from the rest of Ireland; 
and it is rather curious to observe, how the tide of insurrection, check¬ 
ed westward by the ocean, and eastward by the Shannon, poured its 
stream through these mountains into the plains of Galway and Ros¬ 
common. 

The secluded positidh of Claie, whilst it necessarily contributed to 
keep the peasantir beyond the ran^e of the march of intellect, like¬ 
wise ^eed thCTci from the b&neful influence M those enemies to^Ire- 
land—the agitators. With manji, of the vices attendant on a state of 
semi-civilieation, the inhabitants of Clare likewise retained many of its 
virtues; they cherished a strong attachm^ for'those ancient families, 
whose ancestors had ruled over their forefathers in former ^days. In 
the O’Briens they beheld the lineal descendants of the hero'of ancient 
Irish history,^ Brien Boroimh: the Macoiamtf as, the Sons of the Sea, 
likewise recdled to their, memories a race of andent princes: the 
Fitzgeralds, though df Norman extraction, had proved their identity 
with the soil in^many a battle under th^ banner of the Desmonds, and 
might be considered as'kncient Irish; and many other families in their 
respective districts wiSre likewise regarded with reverence and affec¬ 
tion .by a people, whose languagi^ and ballads, rich in legendary lore, 
contributed much to foster the love of bygone time^; but the Agitator 
came, and the tie which bound landlord jmd tenant, the link of affect' 
tion that had connected them for ages, was severed for ever ! 

As a natural consequence ofHheir ignorance, the people of Clare 
were completely under the control of the Roman Catholic Clergy; 
and we have a proof how strangely religion and imporality were 
Idended togetheir in the ideas of the peasantry., when we find that the 
formula of the illegal oath, administered by 'rafe Terry Alts to their 
proselytes, and enjoining a willing acquiescence in deeds of horror, 
was headed with the sign of the cross, and commenced with an invoca¬ 
tion to the Holy Trinity, “ In the jame of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost!" 

The influence of the clergy enabled Mr. O’Connell, in 1828, to gain 
that seat in Parliament which eventually led to the enactment of the 
Catholic Relief Bill. To the proceedings of that period, strange as it 
*may appear, must be traced the origin of the discontent which has 
blazed forth in the west, and it is on that account we recur to an event 
which must still be fresh in the recollection of every one. The agi¬ 
tators on this occasion had ample opportunities for the exercise of their 
oratorical powers, and they availed themselves of the moment, by ex¬ 
erting all dte force of their vulgar .rhetoric, to alienate the peasants 
from their Wndlords.' They said that the poor had a right to the land, 
oC which they were only tenants; that the gentry were tyrants, and 
their most decided enemies; and that they ought to form themselves 
into bodies, and agitate—agitate~agitate—until they obtained their 
rights. Can it for an instant be asserted, that men of undoubted 
faJent could have uttered these sentiments, and not have felt that they 
were sowing the seeds of rebellion in a fruitful soil? Was it likely 
that the subtle poison which they so successfully infused in the minds 
of the people, could be counteracted by any antidote that their former 
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rulers might offer them, when thejr were told that agitation and ingra¬ 
titude would lee4 to wealth and independence. Impossible ; yet we 
are told that the agitators laboured for the welfare of their country ! 
The extent of their influence may be imagined from the well-known 
fact, that of the many thousand men who attended the Clare election 
of 1828, not a single individual was seen dnink or riotous,—the agi.. 
tators having enjoined them to refrain from drinking, and their 
commands being scrupulously obeyed. • 

The peasants returned to their homes, but they were altered men ! 
They had left them with their viciis dormant, and the .virtues of the 
Irish character in full activity—^they returned to their^welliiigs moody 
and discontented, with rebellion in dieir hearts, and revenge on their 
lips. They gazed covetously on the mansions of their landlords, for 
they hoped the day wouM come when they shifuld be the proprietors 
thereof, aifd then in fulPpossession of their rights they would lead a 
life of indolence and dissipation. They turned with disgust from 
their usual labours, for their minds were fraught with brighter fancies 
than steady industry could tend to realize; and now, instead of cal¬ 
culating the chances of a good and bad harvest, they passed their lei¬ 
sure hours in conning over the political aspect of the times, in reading 
the speeches of the Dublin agitators, and in devising the best method 
of asserting their newly discovered rights. The long winter ^|ghts 
afforded them ample time to enter into associations, and form ^ose 
plans w'hich have since been matured, ai^ there is every reason to 
believe, from the secrecy and tact displayed in the organization of the 
confederacy, that there must be others engaged in it than the illiterate 
peasantry. Whilst, however, the train was silently preparing, the in¬ 
habitants of Clare did not neglect their potato crops, and it is neces¬ 
sary to impress this point upon our readers, that they may understand 
how abundance reigned^lli Clare during this year. 

It is then to the incendiary language used by the agitators at the 
Clare election, that we must attribute the spirit of discontent that 
exists in the west; but with their usual disregard of truth they deny 
such to be the case—“ We told tlfbm to agitate," they say, “ but we 
meant quietly, peaceably”—and now that they have been obeyed in 
the literal acceptation of the word, (agitation being generally under¬ 
stood to be a state the reverse of^uiet,) they affect to be surprised at 
the turn affairs have taken. But this affectation cannot impose even* 
on the most unwary. Strange indeed it would he, if the “ men of the 
people" had formed such an incorrect estimate of the Irish character, as 
to suppose that their countrymen might he taunted with" their abject 
state, and informed that agitation would afford a speedy remedy for 
their grievances, and that they would allow the exciting ^rds to pass 
unheeded. They knew the feelings of their auditors hett^, they were 
well aware of their inflammability, yet when the explosion took place, 
they shrunk from the offspring of their discourses, and, as if alarmed at 
the storm they had raised, hastened to disavow and desert their vic¬ 
tims. Unhappy Ireland has been visited by many a curse ; rebellion, 
civil-war, famine aq/J disease, in turn have laid her waste, but these 
were open foes; let her beware of her false friends, for the bitterest 
visitation that Heaven could inflict upon her, is agitation, and its at¬ 
tendant crew of heartless demagogues. Watch but the steps of the 
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agitators ! trace their influence! Social feelings and dome^ie ties dis¬ 
appear before them^ peaceful hamlets are converted into nests of dis¬ 
content and sedition, outrages become of daily occurrence, property is 
rendered insecure, and everything tends to that state of political chaos 
from amidst which they hope to create a new world under their sole 
control. Yet the day must come when the curses of their misguided 
countrymen will ring bitterly in their ears; already is blood upon their 
heads, yet still do they stalk onwards in their revolutionary career, 
careless whether they wade through human .g'ore, provided their nefa¬ 
rious wishes be attained! ‘ 

It will perha|]^ scarcely be credited that the subversion of the pre¬ 
sent Government was believed by the foolish peasantry to be a matter 
of easy attainment, and ere we bid adieu to the agitators we may be 
pardoned fur mentioning an anecdote illustrative of ^eir speeches with 
reference to such an event. 

At the period when Terryism was at its height, a carriage and four 
horses drove up to one of the principal shops in Limerick. The ladies 
in the carriage were daughters of a celebrated Peer, and in addition to 
the well-merited popularity of their father, they had a large O before 
theif names, which ought to have commanded respect from every ad¬ 
mirer of the old Milesian dynasties; but it availed them not. An 
old b<Bggar-woman stood at the door of the shop, and on seeing the 

quality” drive up, instantly commenced an appeal to the charity of 
the young ladies—“ Won’tj your ladyships’ honor just give me a six¬ 
pence for the honour of God, to buy praties for the seven children I've 
got at home, the poor craturs—und them starving—and may the Lord 
incrase you.” And the practised mendicant repeated her usual string 
of lies and blessings alternately us she Judged expedient. But profes¬ 
sional beggars in Ireland are not fit objects of charity, the old woman's 
“suit was therefore rejected, and the carriage dibve oflT. “ Ay !” mut¬ 
tered the hag, “ there ye go, and the divil go with ye, ye nagurs! it's 
your turn now, but just wait awhile till O’Connell is king and we've 
got our own ageu. It’s I will be riding in my curriage-an'-four then, 
an it’s yez will be here in my place, bad luck to ye !” • 

Having stated what we consider to be the primary cause of the in¬ 
surrection, we must ])roceed to show what are the grievances the pea¬ 
santry laboured under, and which the^ set forth as a colouring for their 
•proceedings: some are exaggerated; others real, but requiring a remedy 
nut easy of attainment, if indeed it can be found. Their alleged 
causes of complaint may be divided into three heads. 

1st. Their rents being too high. 

2nd. The low price of labour. 

3i'd. The. employment of the land^in Clare for pasturage instead of 
potatoes. 

Tiiese, it must be observed, were their alleged grievances, but whilst 
they in the first instance advanced these, their real views were deeper; 
they hoped to expel the gentry from the country and divide the lands 
among themselves. 

The first is a grievance of which every tenant complains, and it 
must therefore be received with caution, the more especially as during 
the insurrection the landlords who had reduced their rents, did not 
escape from the attacks of the Terries. In many cases, however, there 
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is just cause for complaint' in the ^avy. rents demanded from the pea¬ 
santry, who must either pay them' or starve! In these cases the evil 
may be traced 6ack to the last war. The temporary stimulus caused 
by the great demand for agricultural produce had given a factitious 
value to land, which enabled the tenant not only to pay a rent treble 
the actual value of the land, but even to support himself comfortably 
on the surplus. The landlords,‘in like manner, profited by this state of 
things, but with the improvidence peculiar to ^he Irish character, they 
never calculated upon tjlte reaction that might be caused by the termi- 
nation of hostilities; they not only lived up^to their income, but by 
their prodigality and profusion far exceeded the amount of their reve¬ 
nues. It then became necessary to»borrow, and the’inoney raised was 
secured by mortgages on their estates. Thus, say a person jjossessed 
an income of 1500/. per annum, and that during the war he had found 
it necessary to borrow K),000A at 5 per cent interest, 1000/. a year 
would still be left for bis expenditure. Since the peace of 1814, the 
value of land has fallen nearly two thirds, and thus the same pro¬ 
prietor^ who after paying the interest of his debt had 1000/. a year, 
would^how be left with almost nothing. In this position, he fiiiHs it 
impossible to reduce his rents in proportion to the fall in the value of 
land, and thus his tenants have barely the means of paying for their 
potato-fields without the possibility of attaining any degree of com¬ 
fort, whereas the tenants of a more provident landlord on an adjoining 
estate are living in comparative cheerfulness and plenty. There are 
many estates in Galway and Clare in the dlnbarrassed position we have 
mentioned, where it is impossible for tbe landlord to reduce the rent, and 
almost impossible for the tenant to pay it; where such is the case, the 
peasantry must be miserable. The only apparent remedy for this evil 
is the enactment of a law, that when an estate is encumbered to the 
amount of its fee simf^e, it should be sold for the benefit of the cre¬ 
ditors. But this remedy, though easily administered theoretically, 
would be rather an infringement on established rights, and conse¬ 
quently not practically feasible. If the Terry Alts had been solely 
composed of persons suffering under the Aveight of u burthensome rent, 
there would have been mueh to say in their favour; but as Ave knoAv 
that the ringleaders and most active partizans of the confederacy were 
farmers in comfortable circumstances, this first grievance of theirs does 
not carry Avith it the weight it otherwise would, as Ave rather consider 
it to have been put forth as a bait for those Avho smarted under its 
influence, and as a cloak for deeper designs. 

The second ground of complaint is the low price of labour. The 
general price of daily labour throughout Clare, Galway, and Roscom¬ 
mon, was eightpence, and in some cases, sixpence per diem; a small 
sum, it is true, mthough, when tbfe nature and price of the provisions on 
which the peasants subsist are considered, it is not so disproportionate 
to the price of labour in England as it at first appears. But the pea¬ 
sants cannot obtdin work even at this rate—with the exception of the 
great proprietors who afford occupation to the poorer classes, there is a 
sad lack of employment for the poor. The middling classes of gentry, 
who occupy the jdace of English yeomen, the squireens, half sirs, and 
huckeens, have no concejition that they ought to expend a portion of 
their annual incomes in improving their properties, and affording em- 
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ployment to their tenants. The ugl^ high-roofed house, perched on 
the summit of an eminence, and looking bleak and unhappy, is quite 
good enough for them, as it did for their grandfathej^. Why should 
they plant their barren moors, or why embellish their grounds, since 
to do so would require money, which uiey can expend much more pro¬ 
fitably in horse-flesh, in the pleasures of the table, or in betting on the 
Curragh ! and what does it signify, ifthe walls of their demesnes are 
full of gaps, and the gates unhinged, or broken up for firewood, when 
a few loose stones, piled one above the other, can remedy the one evil, 
and that a cart placed sideways, or a heap of furze bushes, can close 
the entrance just as well as the gate did. In one Way alone does this 
class of resident proprietors afford occupation to the poor, and that is 
when they are so fortunate as to have obtained a grand jury present¬ 
ment for repairing or viaking a road. Say that the sum granted be 
30/. which is lodged in the hands of the County Treasurei; until the 
undertaker makes oath that he has bona Jide expended that sum for 
the purposes intended. We will suppose that the proprietor in ques¬ 
tion has thirty tenants. These he employs as labourers on t^ pro¬ 
jected road at the rate of sixpence a day—forty days' labou^'makes 
.30Z. Now, not one sixpence of this goes into tlie hands of the labour¬ 
ers, it is all deducted from their rent, and the proprietor having satis¬ 
fied his conscience that the money has been bona Jide expended, makes 
the stipulated oath, and pockets the cash, thus securing the high rent 
he exacts for his conacres. Our English readers may not understand 
the meaning of the term'conacre. We shall try to explain it, as 
it is a peculiar feature of Irish improvidence, and intimately wound 
up with the late proceedings in t/ic West, especially as connected with 
the third demand of the Terries, and the turning up of land in Clare. 

It is well known that meadow land, which has been untilled for 
many years, is extremely productive when again laid under tillage, and 
in order to prepare it for the plough, a process is used in Ireland Avhich 
has the effect of forcing the ground during two years, but so completely 
exhausting it, that after two crops it becomes quite uitproductive. The 
sod is first peeled off and left in heaps to dry; it is then burned, and 
the ashes used as manure to the already rich soil. It is from this kind 
of land that is derived the use of the conacre. There is a class of the 
peasantry in Ireland, who living completely from hand to mouth" 
care not what rent they pay fur land, provided they are enabled to 
secure a provision for themselves and their families for the ensuing 
year. Now so extremely productive is the first potato crop raised on 
meadow land, that the fourth part of an acre produces more than one 
or two acres of ordinary ground, and a peasant is well contented if he 
can obtain one or two ridges of land at an enormous rent. It thus 
happens that an acre of land, such as wc have described, is divided 
amongst eight or ten people; the value of the land is generally settled 
by arbitration; the landlord appoints one person, the tenants nominate 
another, and, if there is a disagreement, have likewise the choice of an 
umpire. The price of the acre is then settled, varying from six to ten 
pounds, and it is then divided amongst the candidates according to 
their wants. Next year the same land lets at a lower price; but after 
that it remains fallow, and useless to the proprietor for many years. 
Meanwhile, however, he has extracted from it the amount of its fee 
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simple^ and the tenants of it during the former year migrate to some 
other ground^ where they make a similar bargain. The great hardship 
of this system o'h the tenants is, that the crop remains in the ground 
as a security for the payment of the rent; when that is paid, the crop 
is released, but with the scarcity of work, and the manner in which his 
wages are set off against the rent, he often finds great difficulty in re¬ 
leasing his little crop. The practice of deducting the wages from rent, 
prevents the circulation of capital—every thing stagnates, and industry 
becomes paralysed. 

The third cause of complaint, iiamely, that the land in Clare is all 
pasture instead of arable, may be better understood, after the descrip¬ 
tion of the conacre. The peasants nriewed with indignation that fine 
meadow lands, which would support thousands of peojue on the conacre 
system, were divided into grazing farms, ax||d their views were not 
profound«enongh to make them comprehend, that though not planted 
with potatoes, the lands were equally productive to their owners, and 
forgetting that every man has a right to do what he pleases with his 
own property, they resolved to oblige the gentry to till their meadows, 
and tn^refore commenced that system of turning up land which seems 
so unaccountable to persons far from the scene. The real grievance 
in this case was the non-distribution of a portion of the proceeds of 
tlie sale of their stoclc in providing work for the peasants, who might 
then purchase their potatoes in other counties. 

If the Terry Alts had been driven into rebellion solely by the ope¬ 
ration of the evil system prevalent in Irtdand, relative to the compa¬ 
rative position of the tenant and landlord, we should have viewed their 
case with feelings of compassion; but when we know that many of the 
insurgents had no grounds for complaint, we feel convinced that the 
insurrection was projected and matured by some secret agency, as yet 
undiscovered, for tlie furtherance of political purposes. The above- 
mentioned grievances were made use of to enable the conspirators to 
acquire tliat extraordinary power over the population of the Western 
counties, which has completely bound them in slavery to their invisi¬ 
ble directors—who, or what they*are, even the most active agents in 
their cause are ignorant. They blindly follow the orders transmitted 
to them, well knowing that sooner or later, nay, even after the lapse of 
years, their lives would be forfeited as the penalty of their treachery 
to the fearful tribunal, which, both in its vengeance and its secrecy, is 
not an unapt representation of the Vehme, or secret triburfal of former 
days. Demoralised as they were by the doctrines propagated at the 
Clare election, the peasantry of Clare eagerly joinea in the summons 
to rebellion, and willingly placed themselves under the direction of a 
power which professed to be actuated solely by the desire of befriend¬ 
ing them. Seldom, indeed, hus1:he standard of insurrection been fruit¬ 
lessly displayed in Ireland ; the want of occupation amongst the lower 
classes, and the enthusiastic character of the Irish combine to ensure 
hundreds of followers to a bad cause, as much to enjoy the excitement 
of the scene as to indulge freely in the gratification of their passions; 
besides which, they are always well pleased to take the law into their 
own hands. A very common impression amongst them is, that one 
law was made for the rich and another for the poor ; and they consider 
that the laws were meant for their oppression, not for their protection. 
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Little else ean indeed be expected from people whose , minds are 
shrouded in superstition, and who think that a murderer will be for¬ 
given in Heaven, if he performs penance at a'holy well, and is shriven 
by his priest. • 

It was in January 1831, that the smouldering embers of sedition 
first burst into a flame, and the outbreak of the insurrection was sig¬ 
nalised by the murder of Mr. Blood, a magistrate, who had in no wise 
done any thing to render himself obnoxious. His murderers have 
since been apprehended, and executed ; the ringleader was his own 
butler, and his accomplices were members of the confederacy which was 
then silently forming. JMr. Butler and Mr. Synge, likewise magis¬ 
trates, were fired at and desperately wounded, and the servant of the 
latter was shot at his master’s side. From this moment, the insurrec¬ 
tion spread all over the country. Rockite notices, bearing the signa¬ 
ture of Terry Alt, Mrs. Alt, or Lady Clare, were circulated throughout 
the county, enjoining some of the gentry to leave their houses before a 
certain day, or to prepare their coffins; other notices denounced pain of 
death against those who did not increase their wages and low^| .their 
rents. Many of the gentry were ordered to re-establish personfwho 
had been ejected from farms years before, in consequence of their mis¬ 
conduct, wliilst others were ordered to break up their ^sture ground, 
and let it at a moderate rent. I’lien followed a general demand for 
arms, and from one step the insurgents proceeded to another, until 
almost every village in Clare had been surrounded by armed bodies of 
Terries, and the inhabitants ull sworn to join the cause, and pay im¬ 
plicit obedience to the will of the directing committee. 

The singular name of Terry Alts, adopted by the insurgents, has 
given rise to many inquiries as to its origin, and an English writer sup- 
]>oses it to be derived from Terra Alta, as connected with the practice 
of turning up the ground in Clare; but ingenious as is the reasoning, 
we fear that we must overthrow his argument, by accounting for the 
name in a very simple manner. In a small village in Clare, somewhere 
near to Corofin, there lived a person named Terence Alt ,* he had served 
as a soldier, and received a pension from Government. Terence, or as 
he was called by his familiars, Terry Alt, was a man of undoubted 
loyalty, and therefore it seems strange that he should have immortal¬ 
ized his name in the cause of rebellion, but he did so very unwittingly. 
He was a harmless good-natured fellow, and the wags of the village 
used at tinles to make a butt of him. This Terry took in very good 
part, and in a short time he became the scape-goat of the hamlet; if 
there was a trick played, or a piece of mischief performed, of which 
the author was unknown, *^Sure it's Terry Alt did it,” was the uni¬ 
versal cry, and poor Terence was made to bear the whole odium of the 
transaction. In the course of time, Terry Alt became a by-word ; it 
w'as affixed as a signature to the incendiary notices which were posted 
on the houses of the gentry, and ere long became the recognised appel¬ 
lation of the insurgents* Meanwhile, Terence Alt unconscious of his 
future celebrity, succeeded in procuring a situation in the police, and he 
now, as a member of that valuable body, is asserting his loyalty by 
waging active hostilities against his namesakes. 

It would be an endless task to recount all the atrocities which sig¬ 
nalised the progress of the insurrection; one or two instances illus- 
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trative of the intensity of revenge which actuated the Terries, will 
saffice as samples of what happened daily in every part of the country, 
and we will therefore mention a circumstance that occurred under our 
own observation. • 

On the borders of the county of Galway, within a mile of a village, 
occupied by a strong detachment of regular troops, there lived a Protes¬ 
tant farmer named Eason, who was universally respected and liked by 
the neighbouring inhabitants. He held three fanndred acres of meadow 
land from a landed proprietor who was not a favourite with the pea¬ 
santry, and this circumstance alone pointed him out as an object of 
hatred to Capt. Rock, Terry Alt's predecessor. On a winter’s night in 
the year 1829, Eason and his family were alarmed by the appearance 
at the door of their cottage, of several armed men, whom they rightly 
conjectured to be part of Capt. Rock's gang. Nor w'ere they long left 
in suspenae, for the leader of the party having ordered Eason to come 
out of the house, the ruffians placed him on his knees, and with a pistol 
pointed at his head, compelled him to take an oath that he would give 
up hisk land, and cease to work for his employer. This done, the 
KockiHra departed. During many months, the recollection of this 
awful visit liad such an effect upon Eason’s mind, that he feared to 
resume his forfter occupations, but in course of time his alarm wore off. 
Capt. Rock had ceased to be heard of, and the farmer considering him¬ 
self safe from his vengeance, once more continued his usual labours. 
For some months he was unmolested, but when Terry Alt opened his 
campaign, the country again became inundated with Rockite warnings 
and threats of vengeance. Eason received his share of these ; at first 
he disregarded them, but a dreadful murder that was committed within 
a few doors of his house, on a poor wretch who had disobeyed Terry 
Alt, convinced him that his life was in danger, and he made prepara¬ 
tions for moving into the village, where he would be safe under the 
protection of the military. Terry Alt was not, however, to be baulked 
of his prey—'he heard of Eason’s intention, and fixed his doom. 

About eight o’clock in the evening preceding the day on which fdiey 
were to have changed their residence, Eason and his wife were 
sitting by the fireside in their cottage, amusing themselves with the 
playfulness of their little daughter, a child of eight years old, whilst 
Larry, the cowherd, leaned against the door of the cabin, enjoying the 
delights of idleness after his day’s toil. Their son was assistant 
teacher in the village school, and was attending to his duty. They 
had no neighbours nearer than a quarter of a mile, and the household, 
constituted as we have described it, could offer no resistance to aA 
enemy. It was nut yet dark, when Larry’s reveries were interrupted 
by the approach of two men, armed \vith muskets, who advanced to 
the door, and inquired if his nfhne were Eason. On his replying in 
the negative, one of them entered the cottage, and having wished the 
farmer a good evening, requested him, in the most civil terms, to walk 
outside fur a fe^^ moments as he wished to speak/tq him. Eason will¬ 
ingly assented, and accompanied his visitors about ^twenty yards down 
the lane: a couple of shots were then heard by the terrified inmates 
of the^ cottage, and when they proceeded in the direction whence the 
sounds issued, they found the unfortunate Eason lyihg on the ground, 
weltering in his blood. He was perfectly dead, and had been shot in 
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the back by the Terries. Early next morning we went to the spot, 
in company with the civil authorities; but although the wufe and the 
cowherd had both seen the faces of the murderers, they smd they could 
not identify them. The corpse, already decked out for the wake, lay 
in the cottage; twd or three old cronies of the widow were seated 
around it, uttering their doleful wailings, and the widow herself, at 
one moment sobbing, and at the next full of gratified importance at 
being the narrator of the horrid tale, prepared to answer our interre^a- 
tories. 

But not even the desire which s!ie must undoubtedly have felt to 
avenge her husband’s death could overcome her dread of Terry Alt's 
vengeance, should she become thaf hateful lieing—an informer. ** And 
how would 1 know them ?” she replied to our questions. Sure it 
wouldn’t be the neighbeurs tliat would do the like, an’he that never so 
much as harmed a %, let alone a man, in all his born days. •An' how 
would I tell them, seeing that may be their faces were painted ?" and 
then she burst into paroxysms of sobbing, either feigned or natural, 
and the women joined her. No clue could be found, howew* by 
which to trace the murderers. Larry, in all probability, haa been 
sworn in, and was one of their confederates, and nothing could be 
elicited from him, for the ties of gratitude, afiection, and kindred, are 
set at nought by the awful insurgent oath. 

. Now when we state that scarcely a day passed without the perpe¬ 
tration of deeds such as this by the Terry Alts, it may be imagined 
what a dreadful state the colintry was iu: to apprehend the criminals 
was impossible ; their fearful oath,had subjected the whole population to 
them. No one dared turn informer, and as for the military force being 
able to apprehend the Jusiirgents, it was out of the question: for not u 
soldier could move without his destination being known to the Terries. 
The constabulary force or police was of more service: their intimate 
knowledge of the country and of the character of the people enabled 
them to come in contact with the insurgents on many occasions, and 
the .Terries felt them to be such a thorn in their sides’, that they 
marked them out for destruction. The indefatigable activity of Major 
Warburton, Mr. Yokes, and their subordinate officers, kept them, 
however, in constant alarm, and the steady conduct of the police 
afforded them no hopes of success against them except by assassination. 
,, In the months of March and April, Terry Alt may be said to have 
held possession of every jrart of Clare that was not actually occupied 
by the army and police, filany of the middling gentry had taken re¬ 
fuge with their families in the towns of Ennis and Gort: those gen¬ 
tlemen who resolved to brave the storm, barricadoed their houses, 
bricked up the lower w'indows, and applied for military protection; 
whilst others, in the most pusillanimbus manner, delivered their arms 
to the Terries the moment they were asked for, without firing a shot. 
Amongst these w|^v{i magistrate, who surrendered, it was said, nearly 
twenty stand of q^^^ogether with powder and shot, to a small party 
of the insurgent%^^^ there were at the time five gentlemen and as 
many men servants'In his house. On the other hand, some of the gen-- 
try behaved with the most distinguished gallantry. Major Kosslewin, 
when called upon to surrender his arms, discharged their contents in 
the faces of the insurgents, and beat them off. Mr. Butler and Mr. 
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Alexander defended their father’s houses with success against the 
attacks of Terrv Alt; and had their example been more generally fol> 
lowed> the rebellion might have been crushed in the onset; but terror 
seem^ to have unmanned the gentry of Clare, and men who would 
fearlessly have encountered death in the deadly breach/’ now shrunk 
from the attacks of an invisible foe. Their only excuse for acting in a 
manner so unworthy of the national character was, that they knew not 
whom to trust in their own household, as them servants were, general¬ 
ly speaking, implicated in the insurrection, and in many cases, aeserted 
them, without ceremony, in obedience to the commanas of Terry Alt. 
We ha|Ve heard a ludicrous illustration of this state of things from a 
gentleman, who, having apprehended an attack, assembled seven men, 
whom ho thought he could rely upon, to assist in defending the house: 
the windows were barricadoed, and having ariAed his allies, he placed 
them in position so as to command the entrance of the yard. No ene¬ 
my came, but instead thereof was a notice, denouncing vengeance 
against the seven men who had assisted him ; they, however, attended 
at muster next night, but on the third evening he found himself sup¬ 
ported solely by his body servant: the others had been informed by 
Terry Alt, that if they j)resumed to assist Mr. ——, their wives and 
children should be dragged into the high road, and there beheaded: 
and as Terry was a man of his Avord, they stayed at home, and left 

the masther ” to his fate. A detachment of soldiers secured him from 
further molestation. 

The county of Clare being virtually in the possession of the Terries, 
they now pressed forward into Galwfiy, and the range of hills between 
Gort and the Shannon afforded them every facility for holding their 
nightly meetings, and making incursions on the plains below. In these 
Avild tracts, the men of Galway and of Clare met to decide on their 
future operations, and the large but secluded village of Derrybrien 
being a central spot, became the focus of the insurrection in this part 
of the country. From thence, in the month of March, two or three 
thousand men marched to Marble Hill, the seat of Sir John Burke, 
member for the county, and who tras then in England. They seized 
all his arms, did an immensity* of damage to the house and furniture, 
and proceeded'to perform the same outrages at the houses of the 
neighbouring gentry : they then dispersed long before either the police 
or the regular troops could be applied to for aid. A story is told, that 
on this occasion, two of the Terries began to quarrel about the division 
of spoil hereafter, and each advanced a claim to Marble Hill, when the 
final expulsion of the gentry and the Sassenachs should take place, and 
the Irish should ** have their own again!” The dispute waxed warm, 
and at last some of the captains were appealed to fur their decision. 

Marble Hill,” said the legislators, “ shall belong to whichever of you 
is of the oldest family /" 

From hence the insurrection spread into Rospao^mon, and it now 
extends everywhere to the southAvard of the h&i^llipad from Galway 
to Athlone. At one time it nearly succeeded i^^l^lishing itself in 
the county of Limerick, but the gentry stepped f^ward to meet it in 
such a spirited manner, that they drove it back into Clare. 

The alarming state of the country rendered it necessary for Govern¬ 
ment to increase the display of military force, and fresh troops Avere 
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poured into Clare and Galway, and scattered in small detachments 
throughout the villages in those counties. M^or-6en. Sir Thotlittfe 
Arbuthnot fixed his head-quarters at Ennis; the 28th and part of the 
59th Regiments were stationed on the borders of Galway; the 5t|i* 
74th, 7fith, the depots of two or three regiments, were quartered in 
Clare; the 68th occupied Athlone; and the 8th Hussars, and part of the 
Carabineers and Enniskillen Dragoons, performed the cavalry duties. 

Day and night patrolo were constantly moving through the country^ 
and a stranger passing by, might have been justified in supposing him¬ 
self in an enemy’s country. Ennis and Gort presented such active 
scenes of military life, that it seemed as if they were *' en itai de 
siege i’' and, to add to the singularity of the picture, it was Seldom 
that a peasant was to be seen by day,—those hours being now ddVoted 
to rest which should htive been employed in labour. The once light¬ 
hearted countryman was now converted into a midnight assaesih'; and 
it was by sleeping in the day that he recruited his strength, wasted by 
nightly marauding and long marches through the country, when acting 
at the beck of his invisible leaders. 

The duties now imposed upon the troops were of the most irksome 
and fatiguing description, and it may safely be asserted, that the army 
was as much harassed during the “ War of Terry Alt/* as it would 
have been in a regular campaign, and that without the excitement and 
novelty which cheers the heart and keeps alive the spirit of a soldierl 
Let a person who has pictured to himself all the delights of a military 
life, just fancy the position of a young officer, sent with twenty men to 
occupy some village in the dreamy mountains on the coast of Clare. 
He finds himself in a miserable hamlet, containing twenty or thirty 
cabins, swarming with wretched-looking beings, who all wish him at 
the bottom of the sea that lies below him. Around he sees a barren 
range of hills, destitute of verdure, unadorned by a single tree, and 
their surface so completely studded with rocks, that it seems past be¬ 
lief that from thence the inhabitants of the village should derive their 
means of subsistence. A glance at the quarters prepared for his re¬ 
ception is not more consolatory : if Le is so fortunate as to be in a vil¬ 
lage containing a slated house, that will have been selected for his 
reception ; but if the roof that covers him is thatched, then may he and 
his men nightly expect to be burnt out of their quarters before morn¬ 
ing,—a lighted coal quietly introduced into the thatch to windward 
effectually does that part of the business. (A threat to set fire to the 
quarters occupied by the troops, has more than once been made to our 
l^wledge, but we are not aware that it was ever carried into execu¬ 
tion.) Once established in his quarters, our young officer’s duties com¬ 
mence : he must patrol several miles during the day, and again by 
night, despite of the rain, which, as every one knows, is not of rare 
occurrence in the Emerald Isle; he must wade through bogs, and 
climb over walls, ^until he thinks he has proceeded far enough, and 
then wet, tired, aiii|!^^U8ted, return to his miserable home, without 
having the satisfa^tiq^of feeling that he has done any good. He eats 
his stditary meal, reads a passage or two of some book that he has 
already learned by heart, and goes to bed in the hopes of obtaining a 
night’s rest, when just as he is fast asleep, dreaming that he is in some 
gay delightful part of the world, he is awoke by a policeman, who 
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comes to claim his assistance in apprehending some suspected persons. 
The policeman* has the best information, and away he goes, feeling 
some degree of excitement at the idea of coming in contact with the 
Terries; but when he reaches the spot where he expected to fall in 
with a party of insurgents flagrante delicto” he finds that the best 
information is a hoax. Society he is a stranger to; he hails the in¬ 
specting visit of his field-offil^^r once a fortnight with the greatest de¬ 
light, as it affords him half an hour's convei^ation; perhaps also he 
may have an occasional chat with the priest, and if there is a gentle¬ 
man residing near the village, he* will be asked to dinner; but this 
invitation he can seldom accept, an^ when he does venture to dine out, 
he cannot retujn to his own house without an escort. Such are a few 
of the delights of campaigning in Ireland during the present mar. 
We slmll hereafter have.aiiother opportunity of i^strating this subject. 

Notwithstanding the exertions of the army and the activity of those 
officers who had been appointed magistrates, it was a long while before 
the Terries professed any dislike to the troops; they seemed anxious 
to conciliate them, in the hopes that they might be seduced from their 
allegiance, but when they found themselves mistaken in their conjec¬ 
tures, and that the troops were animated with the firmest wish to an¬ 
nihilate the Terries even at the point of the bayonet, they changed 
their affection into a dislike which is certainly requited by the soldiers. 
As yet, however, with one or two exceptions, there has been no blood 
spilt on either side. One night, indeed;, Mr. Mountstephen of the 
28th regiment, when leading a patrol through a disturbed part of the 
country, was fired at by one of the insurgents, who was instantly shot 
by a soldier j and more recently the murder of Serjeant Robinson of 
the 5th Regiment, widened the breach between the Terries and his 
Majesty's troops; but no pitched battle has taken place. 

Towards the end of spring, the Marquis of Anglesea resolved on 
making a tour through the disturbed districts, in order that he might 
be able to form a better opinion of the state of the country by personal 
inspection, than he could do by the reports of others. He first pro¬ 
ceeded to Ennis, and received deputations from the gentry, bearing 
addresses professing sentiments of loyalty and obedience to the laws— 
the populace cheered him, and, to judge by his reception, there was no 
lack of good-feeling in the country. V^t it was at this very moment 
that the Terry Alts, as if to set him at defiance, attacked a party tff 
five policemen who were marching from one village to another, and 
after a running fight which lasted for some time, and occasioned a few 
casualties amongst the assailants, the unfortunate policemen were over¬ 
powered and put to death in the most barbarous manner. 

From Ennis the Lord Lieutenant went to Galway, where he was 
received with enthusiasm by the inhabitants, yet, to show how great is 
the influence of Terry Alt, we must mention that on the eve of His 
Excellency's arrival, the walls of the town were pl^rded with printed 
notices to the effect, ** that Ijord Anglesea had ^j^Ormed the gentry vf 
Clare, that he did not misk the peasants to give itp their arms until the 
landlords had acceded to their demands.” This atrocious falsehood was 
no doubt credited by the lower classes, and tended, to keep alive the 
spirit of discontent; but the loyal inhabitants of Galway, indignant that 
their town should offer such an insult to their popular Lord Lieu- 
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tenantj covered the obnoxious band-bills witli others expressive of the 
pleasure they felt in welcoming their noble visitor, so that the sedi¬ 
tious placards were invisible when his Lordship entered the city. 

On Lord Anglesea’s return to he did not deem it expedient 

to place the disturbed districts under the Insurrection Act, or under mar¬ 
tial law, but directed that a special commission should proceed thither 
for the purpose of trying the Terries whiS’ had been already apprehend¬ 
ed ; meanwhile outrages were still committed W'ith impunity, and the 
murder of a colour-serjeant of the 5th regiment createa a considerable 
sensation. He had been sent in coihmand of a party of fourteen men, 
soldiers and police, to apprehend i^omc persons implicated in the late 
murders, and the better to conceal his movements, he and his men 
were dressed in dark-coloured great coats, and armed only with pistols. 
Thi^ disguise was no^^iiowever, sufficient to impose upon the sagacity 
of Terry Alt; they were soon discovered, the alarm was given/ aiid few 
like wild-fire from hamlet to hamlet; hundreds of men collected, 
and Hobinson, seeing his danger, commenced a retreat—but it was too 
late—the insurgents opened an irregular fire on his party, which they 
ineffectually returned with their pistols, ^^obinson, who appears to 
have displayed great courage and judgment, received several wounds, 
and at last fell dead, and the rest of the men, wounded and unwounded, 
succeeded in reaching the Rev. Mr. Kennedy's house; their ammuni¬ 
tion was expended, and they would have fallen a prey to the infuriated 
passions of the multitude, higl not Mr. Kennedy and a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, (whose name we believe to be O’Shaughnessy,) -expostu¬ 
lated with the insurgents and obtained a capitulation, by which the 
lives of the party were guaranteed on condition that they would sur¬ 
render their arms. It is not known how many of the Terries were 
killed and wounded during this skirmish, but it is supposed that several 
must have been put horx tie combat. 

Lord Anglesea was still unwilling to put the Insurrection Act or 
Martial Law in force; the law called the Whiteboy Act gave so much 
power to the magistracy, that it seemed quite sufficient, if properly 
administered, and, to ensure its execution, the Government appointed 
several gentlemen to act as stipendiary magistrates. As they were quite 
unconnected with the disaffected districts, they were not likely to be 
biassed by party spirit, nor h^d they to fear the destruction of their 
property by Terry Alt in requital of their exertions, a fear wliich may 
reasonably be supposed to have operated more or less forcibly on most 
of the county magistrates. Many officers in the army were invested 
with magisterial power, so as to enable them to unite civil and military 
authority in their own person, and to their exertions in aid of the sti¬ 
pendiary magistrates may be attributed the check that was placed on 
the insurrection. The indefatigable activity of the latter deserves 
great praise, and Capt. Warburton especially is to be thanked for the 
enei^ with which he at once struck terror into the Terries, by as¬ 
suming the offensives; and carrying the war into the enemy’s country. 
He knew Derrybrien to be the resort of the Terries, and having com¬ 
bined a plan of operations with other magistrates and the officers com¬ 
manding detachments, he resolved to make a sweep through the moun¬ 
tains, in hopes of arresting several suspicious persons against whom he 
had information. The^ following letter, which has been lent to us. 
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gives an account of the expedition: it was written by an officer to one 
of his friends in«England. 

« May 26, 1831. 

“ My Dear S - We commence^our campaign against the Temes 

on Sunday last. It was short and bloodless, but drea&illy fatiguing. I 
mentionea in my last letter that I was stationed at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, connecting Galway with Clare. In the midst of these wilds there is a 
populous village called Derrybrien, and we received information that many 
persons implicated in the late dreadful outrages resided at that place or in 
the vicinity. A plan of attack was therefore concerted with the greatest 
secrecy, and a concentric movemenf from Gort, Kilchrist, Louglirea, and 
various posts in Clare, was directed upon the village. Eleven detachments 
of cavalry and infantry accordingly marched from different points on Sunday 
night, with orders to arrest every man they met, to capture all the mtile 
inhabitants of the vilWes on their M'ay, and to concentrate at Denybrien 
at six o’clock a.m. We marched at eleven o’clock' bn Sunday night and 
commenced ascending the mountains; it was moonlight, and, until we reached 
the summit of the first range of hills, all went on well, but a dense fog then 
enveloped us, we lost our way, (not our road, for road there was none,) and 
for a couple of hours we were floundering in a great bog. We succeeded 
with much difficulty in extricating ourselves from this quagmire, and con¬ 
tinued plunging onwards through a morass and over the most desolate tract 
of moor and mountain that you can conceive, when at dawn of day the bark¬ 
ing of dogs assured us that we were near a village. With infinite valour 
and discretion 1 prepared fur the attack, surrounded the hamlet, placed 
sentries at every door, and then proceeded to secure the inmates. It was 
in truth a curious scene; the people were as wild as the deer, and the women 
and children little better than savages. One bed served for a whole family, 
nay, for two or three generations, and tliey seemed when asleep to deem all 
< hthiug quite superfluous. We arrested eighteen men, some of whom wove 
clothes far superior to those of persons in their condition, the remainder of 
the men were most probably attending some illegal meeting in the moun¬ 
tains. As soon as we left the village, the women set up a wild howl as a 
signal of alarm, and we were obliged to admonish them in very ungallant 
terms to do that difficult thing—hold their tongues. This dune, we con¬ 
tinued our swampy march. At half-past five o’clock we had reached the 
mountain overlooking Derrybrien. The hills around were sprinkled with 
our soldiers, advancing in a circle in Extended order; the morning was fine, 
the scenery wild in the extreme, and the whole.scene mure like an incident 
on actuiil service than any thing we had a right to expect at home. Not¬ 
withstanding our good arrangements, we dhl^ not succeed in capturing the 
Derrybrienites, a stupid officer who comifllnded one of the detachrnentg 
having entered the village before the appointed hour and giveh the alarm. 
220 Terries were, however, made prisoners, and on the hills, where pursuit 
was unavailable, there were hundreds looking down ufion ns and shouting 
their wild signals of alarm: it reminded me of some of Sir Walter Scott’s 
highland scenes in Il<»b Roy. I was obliged to march my company with the 
prisoners, who required a strong escort of hussars and infantry; we went 
past Marble Hill to Loughrea, wh5re the prisoners were }>laced in tempo¬ 
rary confinement, and then I returned home at half-p;ist seven o’clock on 
Monday evening. We had marched forty miles, principally ‘ o’er moor and 
mountain,’ the heat was insupportable, we had no provisions, and you may 
believe me when I say, that I was rather tired; twenty-one hours on foot is 
rather harassing work. A similar movement to this M'hs to have taken place 
in Clare on Monday night, and wo hope ths^ J^any Terries will be iden¬ 
tified. There is a fair in Loughrea to-^y, flie town, is full of country 
people, and it is reported that the Terries intend to attempt a rescue; half 
a troop of the 8th llussars have just past my windows oA' its way there, luit 
1 do not believe there will be any thing in it. As soon as the Terries liuve 
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planted their potatoes we expect the disturbances to increase, and I am con* 
vinoed some clever people are at the bottom of the business. The Terries 
have too much method in their madness for a mere rabble; they have plenty 
of money, and they are reported to have said that before three wecKs are 
over, they would arm themselves at our expense Even now they have 
arms in abundance, and if something is not settled soon, why—?ioujf eerrons ! 
The houses of the gentlemen are all m etat de siege^ but many of the Squi¬ 
reens have behaved most shainefidly, and have delivered their arms to the 
Terries without tiring a shot. We have parties out night and day, but they 
do no good, and if we wish to forward a letter from one military station to 
another, we are obliged to send four or* five men with it. I am quite sick of 
all this, as 1 have no desire to transfer my allegiance from the House of 
Guelph to that of Derrinane. Annio.*' 

^ W- 0 ^ m 

The expedition to '^Pcrrybrien, and others of a similar nature in 
Clare, enabled the magistrates to identify many suspected persons, and 
when the special commission commenced its sittings in Ennis and 
Galway, the county gaols were full of prisoners. Of these few were 
acquitted; but the Crown in most cases having declined to prosecute 
on the capital charge, most of the criminals were sentenced to transpor¬ 
tation. Many, when they were led from tile duck to the cart which 
was to bear them far away from their kindred and homes, bitterly 
lamented their infatuation, and one young man cursed the hour when 
he first heard of O’Connell. The murderer of Mr. Blood and some of 
the persons implicated in the murder of Robinson and the Policemen, 
were tried, convicted, and siftfered death ; and it is a singular circum¬ 
stance, that when the latter were executed near the scene of their 
crime, not a single being attenaed to witness their exit from this 
world, except the guards and executioners. In ordinary cases all the 
county would have assembled to see a man hanged. 

The special commission having terminated its sittings, it seemed as if 
much good were likely to result from the examples it had made. The 
country for a short time became tranquil; hut this calm was not of long 
duration, and Terryism recommenced with such violence, that at a 
meeting of the magistrates and gentry of the county of Galway, which 
was hidd at Loughrea in the beginning of July, it was unanimously 
agreed, that the laws thSn in force were not sulHcient to iimintaiii 
tranquillity, and the Lord l^uteuant was requested to employ more 
forcible measures. This riiqlifest was not granted, and at a second 
meeting, h^d fourteen days afterwards, it ivas reiterated, and backed by 
the assertion, that more .than forty outrages had been committed since 
the last assembly. 

In this state do affairs rest at present—the organization of the Ter¬ 
ries is still unbroken. Terry Alt is undiscovered, and the last letters 
from Ireland speak of the Western ebunties as being in a very turbu¬ 
lent state. We should think, however, that peace will soon be signed 
between Government and Terry Alt, and that the latter, awakening 
from his infatuation, may see how much he has erred in following the 
path of rebellion; if. not, if another campaign takes place this winter, 
we fervently hope that we may be neither a partaker in its fatigues or 
in its glories. 

Sept. I9tli, 1831. 


T. A. T. 
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Upon the return of the pinnace from surveying the river Aifdony, 
we weighed and commenced beating up the coast to the northward, 
standing out during the night, and continuing our work along shore 
with the morning's light. We were employed during one day in clear¬ 
ing the sail room, where we found great havoQ hud been made by the 
rats, who had formed a most populous and destructive establishment 
on board ; nothing that admitted o&mastication, without any considera¬ 
tion of its digestive properties, could be preserved from these rapa¬ 
cious animals; in fact, their proA\^ss deserves particular mention. 
The rat of Africa (mus giganleusJ is not like the well fed, and, in 
spite of its bad character, well-shaped native our Gulden Isle,” 
being in general muck larger and particiilarly hideous, as it varies con^ 
siderably in form, the head being if anything more capacious than the 
body, with a very thick and elevated skull. I was frequently led to 
believe that these animals had been made upside dxmn, and thus had 
their brains put in the body, and their intestines in the head; but 
whether anatomists could admit such a position, 1 must leave them to 
determine; certain it is, that the seat of intellect is by far the better 
calculated to contain the quantities of miscellaneous matter which they 
devour, than the usual depository for such matters; they are well 
whiskered and long-tailed, and generally known amongst our sailors by 
the classical cognomen of liandicolv, the derivation of which is to me a 
mystery. None can imagine who havt^not witnessed it, the destructive 
character of these rats; the wooden walls of Old England are hardly 
safe when once attacked by them; as when hard run, they would as 
soon devour a seveuti/-Jbur as any other vessel. The chain-cables and 
guns were the only things positively untouched by their rapacious 
maws: shoes, jackets, caps, shirts, stockings, in fact, a mid's whole 
wardrobe was but a meal for them ; and the young gentleman himself 
would have been taken as dessert with as much ease if they could have 
mustered courage enough to make a beginning. Whittington's cat 
would, in my opinion, have undergone the process of digestion in the 
stomach of a Bandicote ere she arrived at the immortality which now 
attends her name. As an instance of this, I hud secured a couple of 
very fine grey parrots, and thought I had;^i;uken every precaution ta 
guard them from the attacks of these rats ; they were suspended in a 
stout wooden cage from the deck by a strong cord, in the same cabin 
with myself. 1 hud succeeded in preserving them for a few days, and 
began to ho[)e that they would be spared from the ravenous harpies, 
wheq one night I was alarmed by a noise near me, which 1 soon recog¬ 
nised as the fall of the cage, aiAl was instantly confirmed in it by a 
tremendous disturbance upon the fioor, and the vociferous exclamations 
of the Pollies. 1 started out in the dark, when all was immediately 
silent, soon found the cage, and in hopes tliat the rescue was complete, 
again suspended it, and returned to roust. Upon taking at daylight, 
my grief was lost in ustonisliinent to see the cage still hanging without 
any inhabitants; not the ghost of a parrot was there ! Upon a farther 


• Continued from page 01. 
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inquiry, I fonnd that the wretehei had not calrgnatr^ tbt^b the 
TopCf but also destroyed tvro of the hats, and tnus got in, and turned 
out their prey, which they instantly dismembered, and devoured at 
their leisure in various parts of the snip j the only remains J i^ud £nd 
were the beaks and feathers to remind me of my beautiful birds. Wm 
to the knife was declared against these destructive monsters, but in 
spite of every exertion, they appeared to increase tenfold for every one 
that was destroyed. No mercy was ever shown them, and numbers 
were sacrificed to the manes of my poor parrots. But to record the 
numerous acts of daring and ferocity displayed by these devourers 
would fill a volume; nothing daunted them, and the dreadful example 
of slaughtered hundreds appeared hut to stimulate the living thousands 
to fresh exertions. 

Another pest to wliich we were subject, was that well-known and 
little-respected gormandizer the cock-roach (JBlatta Africa 9 a\ whose 
powers of stomach and annoyance are familiar to most oriental travel¬ 
lers. In my opinion, the locusts of Egypt were not for one moment to 
be compared to these active and never satisfied destroyers; and 1 firmly 
believe the most certain way to rid the land of the former, would have 
been to turn in half the quantity of the latter, when, if they did not 
eat every locust and every thing elscy the cock-roach of the Ancients 
could not be compared to the ditto of the Moderns. These animals, 
to speak phrenologically,* are possessed of but two organs, viz. destruc¬ 
tiveness and philoprogenitiveness; under the latter they increase and 
multiply with never ceasing rapidity; in addition to which, they never 
die hut when they are killed; op if such an event should happen from 
indigestion, or some other natural cause, his neighbour, although just 
bom, will eat him before his face. These things were the constant 
companions of our bed and board, and on more than one occasion I 
have been awoke by half-a-dozen of them nibbling at my toe and 
finger-nails, making the use of scissors quite unnecessary. They would 
not be disturbed until, happening to get below the quick, they have 
commenced upon the flesh, which sometimes cost a few lives. 

Every well-informed person knttws the light, airy, and salubrious 
situation of the midshipman’s berth in a small ship: let them see it in 
all its grandeur, when just fitted out in port, and it dflPers much for 
admiration; but, oh! “ wjiat a change was here!" In this place, 
youngsters of four, five, and six feet, are to Jhurish, and this marine 
cellar has produced heroes, but seldom great men, for the rising youth 
has two chances against his ever attaining a full and straight growth. 
First, if nature meant him for a tall man, the art of ship-building 
wont allow it if sent early to sea: secondly, if he commences his career 
when his head is level with the beams, he has the pleasing alternative 
of perpetually demonstrating the force of contact, or submitting by a 
constant inclination of the head to a constant elevation of the shoul¬ 
ders, vulgarly called a hump. But I must leave others to prove what 


* A theory of long words and short senses, which is likely to he of much service 
to society, as an Ordnance survey is to ba taken of the heads of all His Majesty’s 
subjects, when some striking mark will be put ujmn those who possess the oi^an 
“ acquisitiveness" to an extent likely to endanger the property of their neighbours. 
Mr. De Ville, of the Strand, is authorised to sell the private topography of indivi¬ 
duals for the formation of matrimonial, friendlff, or servile alliances. 
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are the consequences of putting young gentlemen intended at tlieir 
birth to attain the height of six feet, to live in a place not more than 
live feet and a few inches. In our ship, whilst on the coast of Africa, 
this seminary for ^oung glories possessed all the merits of a steam- 
boiler, and was kept in a state of constant illumination by means of 
some cocoa-nut-oil burning in a mustard-pot, as by the present naval 
arrangements it would be imagined that midshipmen cannot be well 
reared by the light of the sun, consequently tlfty are raised like win¬ 
ter melons in a frame of small dimensions by the united efforts of hot 
air and darkness. The consequence of this L’ght-exclusive principle 
was frequently very disagreeable to our young gentlemen, as they used 
to complain that whenever they indulged in soup, they universally 
found such a promiscuous medly, that their digestive organs were fre¬ 
quently much disturbed, ^d a memorial was sent' to congress, setting 
forth, ** That on a certain day and hour, then and ther« mentioned, thC 
members of the mess helorv were luxuriating upon a well-known and 
much-liked delicacy, yclept plum-pudding, when it suddenly occurred 
to one of the mcutticators, that the above pudding had a very peculiar 
flavour; that this conjecturer hereupon entered into an investigation, 
by bringing the rays of the mustard-pot to bear upon the broken plate, 
on which were deposited the remains of the suspected morceaii, when, 
upon an accurate scrutiny, and much to the horror of the examiners, it 
appeared that the component parts were plums, and the legs, heads, 
and other members of cock-roaches; but plums were considerably in 
the minority, and that * cock-roaches had it.’ ” Upon further inquiry, 
it also appeared, that the suttle formerly used to contain the cockpit 
confectionary, was entirely filled by the above-mentioned voracious 
animals, who had then and there demolished the whole of the grocery 
to wit, and then voluntarily yielded up themselves as substitutes for 
making tea, soup, puddings, &c. &c.; and the silent conviction on the 
minds of all was, that they had been indulging for some time past 
upon plum-puddings made of cock-roaches, which had given them the 
rich look and flavour which had in this abode of darkness been so much 
admired. * 

“ tVTiere ignorance is bliss, 

'Tis folly to be wise.” 

I shall conclude my notice of these our messmates by mentioning a few 
anecdotes in illustration of their powers. I had secured two *or three * 
very fine Hippopotamus’s teeth, and thinking them quite safe, merely 
left them benina a trunk, but judge my surprise when upon nearing 
England, 1 brought them forth mere tooth-picks compared with what 
they were. These cock-roaches had been to work upon some ban yan 
day, and actually eat about half aii inch all round of the solid ivory, 
which is, I believe, the hardest in existence ; how, therefore, they con¬ 
trived to make any impression is to me most unaccountable; and, in 
fact, so are most of. the ways of cock-roaches. 

The addition of these and the rats became at length too much for us, 
and orders were issued for the boys to muster every morning, with a 
certain number of both these pests in their custody, under severe pains 
and penalties, which made them in fflie course of time most admirable 
mousers; and one young urchin in particular I would have backed to 
kill his hundred rats against any jBil/y in Westminster. But it is time 
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to return to the sail-room, where we found they had been making sad 
havoc, breakfasting off a flying-gibb, dining off a znaiiv-sail, and finish¬ 
ing the day's meal with a skyscraper! 

We were several days beating up to river Bonny in consequence of 
the wind being unfavourable, but at len^h gained Hough Corner, which 
forms the eastern entrance, when we dispatched the pinnace up the 
river in search of provisions, and a boat to Breaker's inland to obtain 
a base line. Upon hef arrival we fired two guns, by which we found 
our distance to be six miles from the island. The boat upon her re¬ 
turn, reported having observed sixfeen sail of vessels lying up the river 
off the town, which information gave us hopes of obtaining some pro¬ 
visions ; a French brig was also perceived lying at the entrance of 
the Calabar river, were employed for two or three days survey¬ 
ing the bar at the mouth of this river, and the numerous shoals in the 
'bay, during which time the pinnace was absent, and began to be looked 
for with some degree of anxiety, when one afternoon we saw her pull¬ 
ing out of the river towing a lump* at her stern, which gave us most 
pleasing anticipations of fresh provisions; but tliey were doomed not 
to be realised on that day, for before she c(mld get out, the flood-tide 
set in and compelled her to anchor for the night. On the following 
morning, we made sail over the bar to meet her, and when she came 
alongside, we found she had been very successful in her foraging, having 
procured stock for nearly three weeks. They informed us that the 
principal ))art of this prorender had been obtained from the King of 
Bonny, and biit a small quantity from the Bnglish vessels, as they were 
complaining of short commonsr This sable despot's name is Pebble, 
and he styles himself King Pebble, of Bonny, Conqueror of Calabar, 
and a great many other places not particularly well known to Euro¬ 
pean readers, all of which he winds up with a long list of most illus¬ 
trious titles, which I could not precisely understand, and therefore 
contented myself without a full sense of his dignities. He is reported 
as being amaxuigly rich, and uctually in possession of more than a mil¬ 
lion and a half of dollars, with vast warehouses full of different wines 
and merchandize. This wealth lias been acquired from the masters of 
vessels, who are obliged to make him a valuable present before per¬ 
mission is granted to commence trading. The entrance to the River 
Bonny is extremely intricate, and I should recommend all ships to re¬ 
ceive a native pilot before they attempt it. These fellows are provided 
by the king for that purpose, and upon application to his Majesty, 
one is instantly sent without any charge being made, although it is 
customary, if he performs his duty well, to make him some trifling 
remuneration; but this is not always the case, as from ignorance or 
idleness, accidents frequently happen to vessels whilst under their 
guidance, to prevent which, the French traders that visit this port in¬ 
variably keep a pair of pistols on deck, and tell the pilot that should 
any thing happen whilst he is on board they will instantly blow out 
his brains,-—not a very plc.asaut, bnt at the same time a very certain way, 
to put a man to his wU’x end. This threat is in general, however, so 
stimulating, that Avhetlier tlje fellows have abilities or not they univer¬ 
sally work the French ships in s&fety. 

* A provision iioat. 
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The chief produce of this place is palm 6il, which must be very 
plentiful, as trobi lifteeu to twenty ships, of hve or six hundred tons, 
are loaded annually with this article in the river Bonny alone. The 
principal trade is carried on by a Mr. Tobin of Liverpool, who appears 
to enjoy ^uite a monopoly, and to judge from the small ost at which 
it is obtained in Africa, and the high value it holds in England, the 
profits must be considerable. This traffic is, Ijowever, attended with 
much danger to the immediate actors; and great difficulty is experi¬ 
enced in obtaining seamen fur the ,ships, as it frequefRly happens that 
few of the original crew return from that fatal coast, as they some¬ 
times lie for two or three years befdre they complete their cargo, and 
during this period, the whole ship’s company not unfrequently. become 
victims to the pestilential climate. This it is tl»at prevents sailors of 
good character and abilities from entering into the service, and report 
says, that it is no uncommon event for the ship’s crew to be completed 
a night previijus to her sailing, by means that reflect but little credit 
upon those concerned. In fact, it is currently stated, that many of 
the men arrive on board in a state of intoxication, and with returning 
reason, find themselves under vveigh for the coast of Africa. Ivory is 
another article exported in largo quantities from the river Bonny, and 
ere Britannia had bioken the shackles of tlie slave, whilst Jier blood¬ 
stained flag waved over the miserable victims of her sons' cupidity, then 
it was that this place was their mart of human flesh and bondage. 
Even now the neighbouring nations of Europe, the Portuguese and 
Spaniards, continue this disgraceful un^l inhuman traffic. 

The method of commencing trade in this river is rather amusing, 
and perhaps deserves notice. When a ship arrives, let her object be 
what it may. Ivory, ])alm oil, or slaves, all have to undergo the same 
ceremony. Before a single act of barter is allowed, a dash^ as it is 
termed, must be made to the king, which being interpreted, means a 
handsome present. I’liis takes place with all the pomp imaginable; 
a few days after the vessel’s arrival, his sable Majesty is invited on 
board to a dejeum: a la foarchetle, vulien all the masters of the different 
ships are mustered to meet him. He then embarks in a large canoe, 
rowed by aboulf thirty ]>addlcs, while he sits, with all the pomp and 
dignity of the King of Bonny, on a kind of rude throne or chair, rig¬ 
ged up in the after-part, and dressed in his robes of state. Upon his. 
arrival on board, he is received in due form, and handed to tlie break- 
fast-table by the Captain. Immediately be is seated, he falls to and 
eats like any other hog, until his powers of receiving but not his incli¬ 
nation are exhausted: when this effect is produced, tlie dash is brought 
forward, and spread out fur his inspection. It generally consists of 
various articles, such as muskets,*casks of powder, beads, bushels of 
salt, and stuffs of divers descriptions; if the intended offering meets 
with his approbation, he gives a grunt to that effect, when the goods 
arc handed into his boat. ** He then takes a parting glass or tw'o before 
embarking his own fair form, from the effects of which he is generally 
slung in a rope and lowered to the candb, where, 

“ The world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 

he is rowed ashore to wallow in the mire of which nature made him 
Immediately after this interesting ceremony, trade is allowed to- conv 
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mence, md the'coopers from the palm-oil ships may then go on diore 
and set up their casks^ which are put into the trading Sunoes and taken 
mam miles up the country; they frequently return in the course of a 
weeK with two or three puncheons, which they procure for similar 
articles to those mentioned above; and 1 will venture to say, that 
each cask does not cost more than two pounds in that country, which 
in England sellt M te^Qi times as much ; 8 or 10,000 tons are thus an¬ 
nually sent from this place to Liverpool, Bristol, and other British 
ports; no othet^country but our own ever taking a cargo, as they in 
general prefer 6laci ivory. The country surrounding this town is low 
and swampy, and atj^his season *of the year (.March) particularly un¬ 
healthy. The merchant vessels w'ere losing many men daily, although 
every precaution was taken to prevent disease. They were nearly all 
covered in, and the men not allowed to go on shore or work in the sun, 
which is the chief enemy to the constitution in this climate. Man in 
these torrid regions is not the first person singular, he is subject to and 
governed by the sun; every action is dependant upon that hot lumi¬ 
nary, and every intention expressed should properly terminate with, 
“ if the sun will let me;” it acts not only upon the body, but upon 
the mind its influence is also great, and none who have not expe¬ 
rienced it, can imagine the pleasure of seeing the sun, after its burning 
maddening coiu^, sink into the cool bed of the ocean, acting upon 
the mind as the plunge into a cold bath when in a high state of fever 
does upon the lamy. It us'ed to be a saying in Portugal, and I believe 
many other hot places, ** that none but dogs and Englishmen went out 
in the sun." I^e burning rays of Africa are possessed of so much 
power, that braving them in the mid-day may, with great propriety, be 
considered as tying the first knot of a strait-waistcoat, ana if a coup de 
soldi does not quickly deprive you of reason enough to know anything 
about it, you will soon discover that a second walk in the sunshine, 
may save you the necessity of looking after your own affairs, and 
trouble your next of kin to take charge of your body and estate, under 
the conviction that your mind is ojjicio. All nature seems in these 
caloric regions to feel and look parched and feverish, and I firmly be¬ 
lieve, that every cat, dog, mouse, tree, shrub, and butterfly, in fact, 
every member of the animal and vegetable kingdom, looks with as much 
.pleasure upon the daily decease of this hot luminary, as they hail with 
delight the cool refreshing dews of night, with the cold comfortable¬ 
looking moon shining with its round unmeaning face upon the thirsty 
earth. An Englishman cannot understand a tropical sun; the dog-days 
of our temperate isle would be refreshing moments to the toasting, stew¬ 
ing, enervating hours of an African purgatory; frequently, no breath of 
air sweeps over the waters to cool ^our parched skin, or else it comes 
like ** blasts from hell," and you inhale air that almost burns the 
lungs, so hot and arid is it. With night coipes the tempting, but too 
fatiu dews, and a refreshing breeze. 

“ The morrow cornea when they are not for thee." 

This river abounds with ground sharks of a prodigious size, and from the 
respect which is paid them by the natives they are quite domesticated. 
This, however much it may be admired in some animals, is not at all 
a pleasing trait in the character of a shark, and the domestic monster 
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of this species is quite as disagreeable in his mode of mastication, as 
Lis less polished brother of the deep; but probably I shall be better 
understood by saying, that from having proper , resj^ct and attention 
paid to them, they are quite fearless, and seem to^ eat you under the 
impr easi nn that men wcTc made for sharks. The inhabitants of Boniw, 
worship this very sagacious and agreeable monster, which they ctdl 
their Jetvjew, and seem to consider that thq; nearest way to heaven 
is through the digestive organs of a ground-shark. Inxonsequence of 
this devotion paid to the shark, ij; is considered a great crime to kill 
them j for they saj, ** who kill Jewjew, him go dam, but who Jewjew 
eat, him go comartable an odd idea of conifort, but chacun d son 
gout, as our polite neighbours sa^. These animals appear so well aware 
of their prerogative of protection, that they commit the most daring 
acts, and,have been known to leap some feet out of the water to get 
hold of men whilst working in the head of the vessel, thinking, no 
doubt, that they were fit subjects to be ** made comfortable," as they 
had just undergone the process of ablution; falling overboard is cer¬ 
tain destruction, as they keep a constant watch upon all vessels lying 
in the harbour. 

The inhabitants hold a kind of festival three or four times a year 
which they call the Javjav." It is conducted by taking all their 
canoes into the middle of the river, when, after numerous ceremonies 
and absurdities to invoke the patronage and protection of their atten¬ 
tive listeners, they commence throwing them quantities of goats, fowls, 
goms, &c. until every monster that happens to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood appears satisfied, when they return to the shore with loud re¬ 
joicings. In return for this kindness, the Jeivjew gives a protection 
purely Irish,* for the first native that any one can get hold of, he pre¬ 
vents any other from attacking by eating him himself. Would that 
this were the only rite they pay to these voracious monsters; humanity 
is not so much shocked by tlie almost self-sacrifice of ignorance to 
superstition, but when innocence becomes a victim, compassion shud¬ 
ders at that which she cannot present. Every year a guiltless child is 
doomed to expiate with its life for the follies and crimes of its de¬ 
stroyers. The poor babe is named for this bloody rite at its birth, 
from which time it is called their Jewjew, and allowed every indul¬ 
gence that its infant fancy can wish fur, until it arrives at about nine 
or ten years of age, when its sanguinary doom must be fulfilled. Tlie 
tears and lamentations of the child avail not; its parents have placed 
their feelings of nature on the altar of a mistaken aevotion, it is there¬ 
fore left alone to plead with those that hope to benefit by its destruc¬ 
tion. The sharks collect as if in expectation of the dainty meal being 
prepared for them. The spot dioseii is a spit of sand, into which a 
stake is driven at low water-mark. The mother sees her innocent 
offspring bound to this, and as thl^jr-tide advances left alone. Various 
noises are made to drown the cries of the terrified child. Its little 
hands are seen imploring, and its lips calling for her aid j the water 
soon reaches the stake, and the greedy monsters are seen by the tender 
victim quickly approaching with the deepening tide. Have we fellow- 


• Firfp, Sir Jonah Barrington’s description of a gentleman in Ireland who was 
called the peace-maker,” because he would never let anybody figlit—-but himself. 
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creatures like tkese ? is there a mother that can stand and see this un¬ 
concerned ? Can her heart be formed like ours ? has not the wither¬ 
ing bolt of heaven seared up their feelings and left them a debased 
and hardened imitation of humanity ? I need but briefly finish the hor¬ 
rible picture. The shouting mob stand watching the stake until the 
advancing tide has emboldened the sharks to approach their prey- 
then their dreadful reifelry begins. No tear is shed for the poor 
suflTerer, but the day is concluded with rejoicing and festivities. 

It will be seen from this, and t^c following fact, that these ani¬ 
mals, which in general are looked upon with a feeling of tertpr and 
disgust, are here held in much esLimation and importance. In their 
punishments they ever' make them their judge (more properly execu¬ 
tioner) in case of anyoatrocity being committed. The person upon 
whom suspicion falls is ordered by the king to swim across {he river, 
when, if innocent, he is to arrive safe upon the other side; but if other¬ 
wise, these just judges are to have him for breakfast. Tliis trial takes 
place before his majesty and an immense concourse of spectators; the 
suspected person is brought forth and forced into the river, when the 
poor devil makes every exertion to reach the destined goal, but strange 
to say, the king has never yet left the beach without being fully con¬ 
vinced of the truth of his suspicions, as no instance is on record of the 
sharks ever allowing him to be in the wrong. This is certainly very 
like hanging first and trying afterwards. These people have a great 
deal of trade and constant intercourse with Europeans, yet we found 
them in many things as debased as any savages upon the coast, and 
these bloody ceremonies, which they perform to the present day, cor¬ 
roborate this statement. 

Another object of their devotion is the guana, a species of lizard, 
which is one of the most privileged members of society, and allowed 
to do whatever it pleases with impunity. It is a most filthy and dis¬ 
gusting reptile, which in this unaccountable country may be a reason 
for the attention wliich is paid it. The length to which tills is carried 
is beyond conception; and I have on several occasions seen it enter a 
liouse and deliberately carry off fowds and ducks which were intended 
for immediate consumption, and this without being molested in any 
w^ay by the jiroprietor, who, on the contrary, seemed to consider himself 
honoured by the preference which this object of his devotion had given 
liim. An occurrence also took place whilst we were here, wliich had 
nearly jiroved of a serious nature to the traders. It was in conse¬ 
quence of the mate of a vessel having killed one of the guanas in igno¬ 
rance of its value. Immediately King Pebble and the w'hole nation 
were on the qui vive, vowing vengeance against the aggressor, at the 
same time that a mandate was issued* for the instant suspension of all 
trade. Every canoe coming down the river with oil and other mer¬ 
chandize was stopped, and a guard^^t on board to prevent her deli¬ 
vering the cargo. In fact, a perfect stagnation took place, not a single 
native attempting to come on board any ship for any purpose whatever: 
this state of things lasted for some days, but was at last compromised 
by presenting a daxh to the King adequate to the dreadful offence which 
had been committed. 


(To be continued.) 


H. B. R. 
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This Duke of Ragusa and the Count Dorsenne employed themselves 
the whole of the day (the 26th of September) in reconnoitring the 
ground we occupied, and every thing announced that a battle would 
be fought the next day, (which hud it taken 'place, Would have been 
the anniversary of the battle of Busacco, gained by us the preceding 
year,) put Lord Wellington observing a considerable body of troops 
moving upon his left, a})parently wiUi the intention of turning it, with¬ 
drew from his entrenched camp in the course of the night, to the 
neighbourhood of Alfayates, leaving the fourth division, commanded by 
Gen. Cole, at Aldea-de-Bonte. * 

At break of day on the 27th, the French army were in motion, but 
their surprise seemed great on finding our lines unoccupied. Marmdnt 
pushed his advance upon the village of Aldea-de-Ponte, and a gallant 
affair for our fourth division took place there. The two regiments of 
fusileers particularly distinguished themselves, and repulsed the enemy 
at the point of the bayonet. Night put an end to this affair, which 
cost us a couple of hundred men, and nearly double that number fell 
on the side of the French. 

The enemy being but ill supplied with provisions, and the country 
in which’ they mm were (Portugal) being quite unsuited to their ope¬ 
rations, as well as unable to supply their wants, the French Marshal, 
having ])rovisioned Rodrigo, which Was the object sought for when he 
formed his junction with the army of theNorth, resolvetl upon retracing 
his steps, which he did on the following day, the 28th, by falling back 
to Salamanca. 

Both Marshal IMarmont and the Count Dorsenne wrote accounts of 
their operations to Berthier, the War Minister, which were amusing 
enough. They both accuse Lord Wellington of having posted his men 
badly, and of committing all kinds of blunders; but still they admit, 
that with sixty thousand men untler their command, they were unable 
to disorganize a single battalion, or take one piece of cannon. Dor- 
seiine says, “ Could we have foreseen that this General" (meaning Lord 
Wellington) would have been guilty of such a fault, we might have 
taken part of the English by separate combats ; but our infantry only 
arrived at night." And he thus concludes as bombastic a dispatch as 
ever came from under the hand of a French Marshal or Count, “ Were 
the moment fixed for the catastrophe of the English arrived, wc should 
have followed the enemy up to the lines of Lisbon. Whenever the 
Emperor shall think the proper moment arrived for driving the Eng¬ 
lish definitively from the Peninsula, Ilis Majesty will not find in any 
other army more zeal and devc^on." What stuff is aM^'this ! Every 
person knew well that Marniont had not more than ten days’ provisions 
for his army, and that it could not subsist in Portugal, which hsHl been 
so completely exhausted by its occupation by Massena the preceding 
year ; besides, double the number of the united force of Dorsenne and 
the Duke of Ragusa, would have been inadequate to. the task of forcing 
the lines of Lisbon; but I never knew a Frenchman who would stop 
at a good bounce if it suited his purpose. 
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Lord WdUington issued a most flattering order to the troops engaged 
on the 25th, and so delighted was he with the conduct of the 5th and 
77th, that he held them up as an example to the army. On the 29th, 
we went into cantonments, our division occupying Aldea-de-Ponte; 
and until our arrival there, I had no idea the loss of map and horses 
on the 27th had been so great. The ground was thickly covered with 
both, and immense numbers of vultures had already established them¬ 
selves in the neighbourhood. These birds, the sure harbinger of 
a disputed field, crowded around us in vast flocks ; whether this was 
owing, to the lateness of the season, or to a scantiness in Idle supply of 
their accustomed food, I know not ir but the voracity of these birds, and 
consequently their boldness, was beyond any thing I had ever before 
witnessed. In many instances they would throw off their ordinary 
wariness, and strut before the carcase they were devouring, as if they 
supposed we were about to dispute their pretensions to it; 'but it is 
astonishing what birds of this description will do when really pressed 
by hunger. 

Fuente-Guinaldo was occupied by our light division, who made 
that town agreeable both to themselves, and also to their brothers in 
arms, not only by their hospitality, but by the attraction of their 
theatrical performances, which were got up, in a style quite astonish¬ 
ing, considering the place, and the difficulties which they must have 
found in supplying themselves with suitable costume; but the light 
division had an espril du corps among them, whether in the field or 
quarters that must be seen to be understood. Their dramatis per¬ 
sonae were admirable, and Capt. Kent of the Rifles, by his great abi¬ 
lities, rendered every performance in which he took a part doubly 
attractive. The third division, although unable to cope with the light, 
in this species of amusement, got up races, which, though inferior 
to those of the former year at Torres Vedras, were far from bad; 
amongst the jockies was one, an officer in the Portuguese service, who 
though an excellent horseman, was without exception the ugliest man 
in the division, or perhaps, in the army. Major Leckie, of the 45th, 
toi^ the greatest dislike to him on this account, and gave him the 
name of ** Ugly Mug,”-—by which cognomen he was ever after known. 
Just as the horses were about to start for a tolerably heavy stake, I 
went up to Leckie, who was one of the most knowing %ien on our 
turf. ** Weil, Leckie,” said I, “ who’s the winning jockey to-day ?” 
“ Why look," replied he, I Ve laid it on thick, myself, upon Wilde's 
horse, Albuquerke, and tortured as 1 am with this infernal attack of 
gout, (to which he was a great martyr,) 1 have hobbled out to witness 
the race; but, my dear fellow, I don’t care one rush mho wins, pro¬ 
vided Mug loses." However, Mug won,his race easily,and poor Leckie 
went home quite out of sorts; whether from the effect of his favourite 
horse losing, Mug's” winning, or that the exertion was too much for 
him, 1 know not, but upon his return to Aldea-de-Ponte> he was seized 
with l*vi(dent attack of gout; towards midnight he was a little more 
composed, and had just sunk into a gentle slumber, when he was awoke 
by a ^oung Ensign who had lately joined. This oflioer played a little 
on the violin, and had a Very good voice; he began to practise both, 
and commenced singing the little air in Paul and Virginia of 

“ Tell her I love lier while the clouds drop rain,” 
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but whether fiKon being imperfect in the song^ or that this particular 
line struck hMufauey^he never got beyond it. Leckie became very 
fidgety—every sorape of the violin touched his heart, but in a far 
different manner from that in which it seemed to affect the performer ; 
a quarter of^an hour passed on, and the same solitary line was re<- 

S eated; at last the accompaniment grew fainter and fisinter, until it 
ied away altogether. Lackie became composed; ** Well!" exclaimed 
he, ** that young fellow is at rest for the night, and so I hope shall 1," 
and he was beginning to settle himself in a more easy posture, when 
the same 80 un& re-assailed him-Ahis was too bad! He sprang out of 
bed,—^the perspiration rolling in Ijirge drops down his forehead; he 
rushed to tne door of the Ensign’s apartment, which he forced at one 
push, and in a second was standing before the astonished musician in 
his shirt. The fatal ^^rds, Tell her I love her,” had just been 
uttered, hnd he was preparing to add, while the clouds drop rain,'^ 
when Lackie exclaimed, ** By God! Sir, 1 ’ll tell her anything you 
wish, if you’ll only allow me to sleep for half an hour.” It would 
be impossible to convey an idea of the confusion of the young man, 
upon finding his commanding officer before him at such a time and 
upon such an occasion—he made a thousand apologies; and poor 
Leckie, who was one of the pleasantest fellows in the world, in spite 
of his pain, could not avoid laughing at the occurrence, which amused 
him to the hour of his death. 

Matters being in the state I have described in the month of October 
1811, and as there was no likelihood of any active operations taking 
place, we began to make ourselves as comfortable as the UTetched 
village of Aldea-de-Fonte would admit of. Any person acquainted 
with a Portuguese cottage, will readily acknowledge that a go(m chim¬ 
ney is not its fort; we therefore turned all the skill our masons pos¬ 
sessed, to the construction of fire-places that would not smoke, and it 
required all their knowledge in the arcana of their profession to 
succeed even in part; however they did succeed, partially, I must 
admit, but it was easy to satisfy us, and we made up for the badness 
of our fire-places, by stocking tHem abundantly with #ood, of which 
article there was no lack; but we had barely sufficient straw to keep 
our horses and mules alive, much less afford ourselves a bed. In 
the entire vUlage, I believe, there were nut a dozen mattresses. Pro¬ 
visions were but ill supplied us, and we were reduced to>subsist upon 
half allowance of bad biscuit; as to money, we had scarcely a sous, 
for although there was plenty of specie in Lisbon for our use, the want 
of animals to convey it to the army, left us as ill off as if there had not 
been a dollar in the chest of the Paymaster-General: so that between 
smokey houses, no beds, little bo eat, and less money; we were in any 
thing but what might be termed good winter quarters.” 

This state of privation was sadly annoying to the soldiers, and the 
men of my corps, or, as I am more in the habit of calling them, ** the 
boys,” were much perplexed as to what they would do. Several de¬ 
sertions had taken place in the army, but our fellows didn’t like that 
at all-at-all. “ Why then, by my sotvlf said Owen Mackguekin, of 
the Grenadiers, “ I think tnisiher Strahan, the commissary, is gratcly 
to blame to keep us poor boys without mate to ate, when those pizanos 
have plenty of good sheep and goats; and sure if they’d ale them 
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themselves, a man Wouldn’t sav anything; but they *11 neither n/ethem, 
nor give us lave to do so, ana sure a’tanny rate, bacajMo and azete is 
good enough for them.” 1 need scarcely remark, that w argument so 
full of sound sense, was not likely to be thrown away upon the hearers 
of Owen Mackguekin. From this moment our fellows determined to 
be their own commissaries. 

For some weeks there had been a considerable defalcation amongst 
the different neighbouring Hocks ; and the Portuguese shepherds, con¬ 
founded to know what had become of them, armed themselves, and 
kept watch with a degree of vigilance that they were heretofore unac¬ 
customed to. Wolves, they remarked, were not sufficiently numerous 
in that part qf the country to effect such havoc, even in the depth of 
winter j but, said they, it is impossible at this early stage of the season 
that it could be them ; ind they were right. 

One night in November 1811, three of the "boys” walked out of 
their quarters with nothing at all —^but their bayonets; Mackguekin 
headed them. The sheep-fold they assailed was defended by five 
armed Portuguese; but what did the " boys” care for that ? After 
nearly sending the unfortunate men to the other world, they very de¬ 
liberately tied their arms and legs together to keep them aist/, as they 
afterwards said, and then performing the same office to three sheep, 
they left their owners to look after the remainder. 

As may be supposed, this affair made a great noise; the Provost- 
Marshal was directed to search, with the utmost care, the quarters and 
premises of all the regiments; but the fellow instinctively^ I believe, 
turned towards mine, and here, k am sorry to confess, he found that 
which he wanted, namely, the three sheep, part of them in a camp- 
kettle on the fire, and the remainder in an outhouse. This was enough. 
The three men were identified by the Portuguese, tried, flogged, and 
had to pay for the sheep, which (the worst of it!) they had not the 
pleasure of even lasting I but this example by no means put a stop to 
the evil. The sheep-folds were plundered, the shejdierds pummelled, 
and our fellows flogged without mercy. Gen. Picton at length issued 
orders, directing the rolls of the re'giment to be called over by an 
officer of each company at different periods during the night; and by 
this measure the evil was remedied; but we did not get aedit for even 
this. That pleasantest of all pleasant fellows. Bob Ilarayman, of the 
dfith, used tq say, in jest, that instead of the officers going xound the 
quarters, we entrusted the duty to a serjeant; and, according to Bub’s 
account, the manner of his performing the duty was as follows : 

Arrived at the door, he gave a gentle tap, when voices from within, 
called out, Who’s there ? 

Serjeant—It's me, boys ! 

Soldiers—And who are you ? 

Serjeant—Why then blur ’an ouns, boys, don’t yees know my voice ? 

Soldiers—Och ! and to be sure we do now. 

Serjeant—Well, boys, yees know what I ’me come about. 

Soldiers—Sure we do, serjeant. 

Serjeant—Well, boys, are yees all within 

Soldiers—Within, is it! to be sure we are; why, where else would 
.we be? 

Serjeant—That’s right, boys! but boys, take care, are yees all in bed ? 

Soldiers—In bed! sure we are, and all asleep too!! 
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Serjeant—Och! that's rights honies^ it’s myself that’s proud to 
find yees grown so regular! 

And havin|^^tis performed his duty, he wished them good night. 
But poor Rob Hardyman was one of those sort of fellows that could say 
a thing, (and make you laugh at it too, although at your own expense,) 
that if another person attempted, he would get his teeth knocked down 
his throat ,* he verified a saying in his own county, (Galway,) that one 
man in that country might steal a horse with ^impunity, when another 
darn’t look over the hedge where he was grazing. 

At Aldea-de-Ponte, the head-quarters of our division, all was quiet; 
and although our allowance of provisions was scanty, and our supply of 
money scarcely sufficient to procure us salt and rice for our soup, the 
division, nevertheless, was in high order ,* we had a good deal of drill, 
and regular examinations of the^ men’s kils^ a very necessary pre¬ 
caution with all regimenTs, and with my corps as well as another. At 
an inspection of this kind by Gen. Mackinnon, he found fault,—and 
deservedly so, I must confess—with the scanty manner in which the 
men of my company were supplied. The General was too much the 
gentleman to row, or call names, but if was clear from his manner that 
he was far from satisfied with the wardrobe displayed by my fellows; 
indeed if he was, it would have been easy to please him! At last 
coming to a boy” <if the name of Darby Rooney, whose knapsack 
was what a Frenchman would term vide, or—^to speak more intelli- ’ 
gibly, one that contained nothing whatever but an old watch-coat, a 
piece of pipe-clay, and butlon-hnish! he seemed thunder-struck, as 
well he might, for I believe he ne ej^ had looked upon its like before / 
With more asperity of manner than I ever observed him to make use 
of, he asked Darby” to whose squad he belonged ? Darby Rooney 
understood about as much English as enabled him to get over a parade 
tolerably, but a conversation such as the General was about to hold 
M'ith him was beyond his capacity, and he begun to feel a little con¬ 
fused at the prospect of a iete-d-lcle with his General ;—Squidha— 
squodha—cad-dershe-vourueen?”* said he, turning to the orderly ser- 
jeant, Pat Gafney, who did i\ot»himsclf speak the English language 
quite as correctly as Lindley hlurra}'’, " Whist, ye bostoon,”f said 
Gafney, and don’t make a haste, of yourself before the General.” 

Why,” sai$ Gen. Mackinnon, I believe he don’t understand me." 

No, Sir,” replied Gafney, “ he don’t know what your honour manes." 
The General passed on, taking it for granted that the nfan had neVer 
heard of a squad, and making some gentlemanlike observations on the 
utili^ of such partitions of a company, expressed himself satisfied with 
the fine appearance of the regiment, and our inspection ended with 
credit to ns, this solitary instance excepted. This was, however, 
enough. 111-nature and scandal seldom lack arguments. They are 
ever ready to take a bint, and it is unnecessary that a report should 
be as true as the gospel to form a foundation for their belief of it. An 
hour had not elapsed when the entire division were made acquainted 
(through some of onr friends!) with the story. Groups of officers 
might be seen together (God forgive them !) laughing at our expense. 
“ Well!” cried one, “didymi hear what happened with the Connaughts 
to-day.?”—“ No,” replieci a second, “ but I’ll bet twenty dollars 1 

What does he say, Honey ? -f- Hold your tongue, you hooby. 
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guess ; another sheep or goat found in their quarters"No. But 
when Gen. Mackinnon inspected them just now, there mas not one man 
in the regiment who knew what a squad was /” *' I w^ld have sworn 

it/' replied a third. An old crone of a major, now joined the group, 
and shaking his head, said, Ah! they are a sad set!" 

But to return to the war. The partial successes which the Gue¬ 
rillas obtained over detached bodies, and in some instances over regular 
columns of the enemy, gave them great confidence in themselves, and 
they carried their effrontery so far, that in many instances they cap¬ 
tured the oxen belonging to the garrison of Rodrigo close to the glacis 
of that fortress. On the 15th of October, Don Julian Sanchez, who 
had waited the night before in ambush near Ciudad-Rodrigo, surprised 
Gen. RaynaSd, the governor, when he was coming out for a ride, and 
took him prisoner; whit'e the bravq and enterprising Rmpecinado at¬ 
tacked the garrison of Calatayad, and took four hundred prisoners; 
and Espos y Mina destroyed, in the neighbourhood of Ayorbe, a French 
detachment of eleven hundred men. 

Although all hostile movements in the neighbourhood of Ciudad 
Rodrigo had ceased, and both British and French in its vicinity were 
in a state of comparative repose, in the other parts of the Peninsula 
much activity prevailed. On the 1st of October, the second division 
of our army, commanded by Gen. Hill, resumed its position on the left 
of the Tagus, with the view of covering the province of Alentejo 
against any attempts that might be made to disturb its tranquillity 
by the garrison of Badajoz. ■ The fifth French corps, under the com¬ 
mand of Gen. Girard, was posted jit Estramadura ; while Gen. Drouet, 
with the ninth corps, kept up a line of communication between Girard’s 
coims and Badajoz. 

The Spanish General, Castanos, was liusily employed in the organi¬ 
zation of a considerable corps between the Guadiana end the Tagus; 
these demonstrations caused some uneasiness to Marslial Soult, who 
accordingly gave directions to Gen. Girard to make a movement upon 
Merida, and to use every means in his power to disperse this force of 
Spaniards before it should be in a situation to act on the offensive. 
Gen. Girard followed those orders with success, and forced the Spanish 
General into Portugal; but Gen. Hill was by no means an idle spec¬ 
tator of the movement made by the French General, anffhe anxiously 
watched for an opportunity to punish him for his apparent disregard of 
the presence of a British division. Gen. Hill was at Portalegre, dis¬ 
tant but a few marches from the French, yet nevertheless they con¬ 
tinued to pillage the country with as much security as if there was no 
enemy ivithin reach of them. After several marches, made with the 
greatest precaution, on the 27th of October, the English General 
established himself in the village of Alcascar, close to the town of 
Arroyo-de-Molinos, the head-quarters of Gen. Girard! 

At two o’clock on the morning of the 28th, the British division was 
in motion, and Under cover of a thick fog attacked the French troops 
as they were about to debouche from their position; nothing could ex¬ 
ceed their consternation at this unexpected attack; their column made 
but a feeble resistance, and out of three thousand men of which the 
division consisted, it lost upwards of two thousand, together with the 
General of brigade, Bron, and Colonel the Duke of Aremberg. 

(To III* continueil.) 
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SEIKO irhs TEHSOKAL KAAEATIVE OF A KAVAL OFF1CF.R. 

In the month of December we repaired to English Harbour to reht. 
On this occasion I had an adventure which h^ wellnigh proved a 
tragical one. Among the! crew before the mast, was one Jonathan 
V^iams, a stout athletic fellow, measuring about six feet two in 
height, with an outline and proportions evindng corresponding mus¬ 
cular powers. This man, shortly after the commissioning of the E— — 
had, in spite of his plea of Ameridm citizenship, corroborated, as I be¬ 
lieve, by a certificate of naturalizatiqji, been impressed from an English 
merchant ship. This was an occurrence by no means ra:^^ especially 
as the similarity of language and national trajjts betwee'n individuals 
of the two nations, left no leading 'marks whereby to discriminate be¬ 
tween thd two ; moreover, these protections were easily counterfeited, 
and therefore little regarded. Indeed, the fact was notorious, that 
spurious documents, (an ordinary article of traffic among the crimps in 
the American sea-ports,) could at any time be procured by our seamen 
for a few dollars. A reasonable apology was thus offered for the fre¬ 
quent repetition of an act which had no small share in exciting a hos¬ 
tile feeling against us in all parts of the Union, and which otherwise 
might certainly have been deemed indefensible. In this instance, how¬ 
ever, there were some collateral circumstances, which, with the con¬ 
sistency and energy so characteristic of trpth displayed in his unceas¬ 
ing remonstrances against the injustice of his detention, afforded a 
strong presumption favourable to WiHiams’ claims. Some months hav¬ 
ing elapsed, and the little attention paid to his case affording but a 
faint prospect of emancipation, Ite determined on desertion. Accord¬ 
ingly, seizing the opportunity while the vessel was alongside the wharf 
in English Harbour, he with two or three others effected their escape. 
The only channel by which they could finally leave the island being by 
the merchant ships in the harbour of St. John’s, distant about twelve 
miles, it was naturally conjectured that their flight lay in that direc¬ 
tion, and with a view to intercept them 1 was sent round to that place. 
At the end of a week, spent in fruitless inquiries and vain attempts to 
trace them, I on the eve of returning from my unsuccessful mis¬ 
sion, when accident effected that which my endeavours had failed in. 
1 had taken up my lodgings at a tavern in the town, kept by a Frendi 
woman, among the numerous inmates of which, principally masters of 
ships, was a merchant, a resident of the place, with whom 1 had pre¬ 
viously been acquainted. This man having occasion to visit a brig, of 
which he was the owner, and which was loading in the harbour, pro¬ 
posed to me to accompany him.. It happened to be a boisterous day; 
but the wind being fair, and the vessel lying we^ up the harbour, a 
canoe manned by two negroes, which we hired, soon wafj^d us along¬ 
side. I had been but an instant on board when the principal object of 
my search, the fugitive Williams, little expecting such a visitor, unex¬ 
pectedly popped his head up the fore-hatchway. The sudden appear¬ 
ance of some terrific spectre would not have caused a greater revulsion 
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of feeling and consequent expression of countenance, than that which 
the sight of so unwelcome a visitor produced at this moment. ■ The poor 
fellow, pole, paralysed, and dumb ttom the surprise, for a few moments 
uttered ,not a word. But gradually recovering his self-possession, he 
seemed quietly to resign himself to his fate, and without offering the 
smallest resistance, walked aft to the quarter-deck as desired. Here 
taking up a large tin pot lying by the side of a cask of what appeared 
from the colour of it^ contents to be water, he drew off a considerable 
quantity which he draAk off. This turned out to be white rum—-the 
effects of such a stimulant may be readily imagined. They were 
neither slow in their development nor disproportioned to the potency 
of their influence. Such a dose as he had imbibed was more than suffi¬ 
cient to sQis^w the moral energies, already in a state of strong excita¬ 
tion, to a higher pitcl\, than was necessary for a much greater enter¬ 
prise than that which he suddenly conceived and as proi^pptly executed. 
Having from his assumed quiet demeanour no suspicion o'f what he 
meditated, I had gone for a moment to the opposite si^f of the deck, 
and was looking in another direction, when turning round 1 found my 
prisoner had disappeared. Watching his opportunity, he had leaped 
into the canoe, clearing the gunwale at a bound. And when I looked 
over the side had already got her clear of the vessel. I now beheld 
him in the attitude of menacing the two boatmen, who after a slight 
and ineffectual resistance, were retreating to the bow of the boat. It 
was a scene for the pencil. In his red woollen shirt, without a hat, 
his dark shaggy hair closely, matted over his bronzed forehead, with a 

beard unshaven, perhaps, from the moment of his quitting the K-. -; 

resolution, anxiety, hope, and fear, all'blended in his agitated coun¬ 
tenance,—there he stood, or rather ^ stooped in the boat, a marine 
Goliah,—in one hand brandishing ^ formidable clasp knife usually 
suspended round the necks of seamen at the two sable boatmen, com¬ 
paratively pigmies, and who had now fairly surrendered and were 
crouching with every sign of astonish in eut and pusillanimity in the 
bow of the canoe ; while with the other he was endeavouring to retain 
the mast in its erect position, the sail having partly blown loose and 
luffed her broadside to. In this dilemma, no boat being alongside, 1 
was for a moment at a loss what to do; however, having no time for 
deliberation, 1 sprang into a small puiit lying under the counter, the 
only one belonging to the vessel, and followed by my fri^^ the mer¬ 
chant, who, in defiance of the gale, readily undertook to i'chder assist¬ 
ance, we shoved off from the vessel ; and the canoe having been de¬ 
layed by the causes already stated, we succeeded in getting up with 
her, just as Williams, having got her once more before the wind, was 
setting the Sail, and she was acquiring rapid way. Unluckily, in my 
eagerness to board, I jumped into her stern; and my companion, whose 
motions were not spfhcieiitly agile to follow or lay hold of the canoe, 
was left fai^ in the lurch, and got adrift. Thus I remained solus to 
grapple with my formidable adversary, who now, wrought up to frenzy 
by the effects of the potation from the rum cask, and the probable 
frustration of his hopes, looked fiercely human. HsCvtng, summoned 
him to submit, and pointed out to him the consequences xtt aggravating 
his crime by resistance, he once more drew forth his knife, and glaring 
wildly on me with eyes inflamed with liquor and excitement, he in a 
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liMilien and sepuldiral tone, thus addreraed me. ** Mr. , 1 am n 
native Americaif bom; I am determined to have my liberty, whatever 
may be the consequences, and by 6—, you had better not attempt to 

5 revent me." The only weapon 1 had about me was a small uniform 
irk, four or live inches long, and made more for ornament than service. 
This I had drawn forth, and standing over him, was menacing him 
with it, when suddenly with one hand seizing my wrist, with the other 
he wrenched the weapon from me, and closing u\>on me got me down in 
the bottom of the Imat. The brevity of this conflict, if any thing had 
before been wanting, eflTectually demonstrated the odds to which I was 
opposed. I was like an infant in his powerful grasp. In a moment I 
found myself transferred to the other element, with as mti^ apparent 
ease as one might fling overboard a spaniel. J^hatever might have 
been his motive, after a few seconds, during which 1 found myself re> 
tained under the sides of the boat, which by her heeling nearly level 
with the water I contrived to cling to, he suddenly relinquished his 
iron grasp, and I, like a drowned rat, crawled once more into the boat. 
For this, perhaps, 1 was indebted to the appearance of a large boat, 
manned with six or eight men, which, pulling up the harbour, and 
passing at the distance of half a cable length, was no sooner perceived 
by my adversary, than he jumped overboard and swam towards her ; 
and 1, without reflecting on the rashness of a further pursuit of such 
an adversary, threw myself after him, and with no small difficulty 
reached the pinnace just after he had been*taken on board. The crew 
naturally sympathising with him, evinced no great alacrity in ])icking 
me up, and but for a circumstance or two, 1 might have fared but 
badly: moreover, it was only by 4int of the threat to make them re¬ 
sponsible for the prisoner’s evasion, that, after a considerable parley, 
they were prevailed on to put us on board the nearest merchant vessel. 
Here again I had to encounter the same difficulty. The master, under 
the plea of not being able to spare an only boat, absolutely refused to 
accede to my desire of being conveyed on board the Guachapin guard- 
ship, which was lying at some distance round a point in that part of 
the harbour called* the Carcuage. In this dilemma, an occurrence sud¬ 
denly gave a new turn to the affair, and decided the skipper to comply 
with my Ttrishes; All at once the prisoner, making a last desperate 
effort, sprai^ over the gunwale, and threw himself at the risk of his 
neck into i^e boat, and endeavoured to cut her adrift. It *was almoA 
ludicrous to observe the change which this sudden proceeding wrohght 
in the tone and bearing of the skipper. He now flew into a violent 
rage, and showed himself ready, by any means in his power, to rid 
himself of so troublesome a guest. He was my prisoneff was accord¬ 
ingly secured, and Anally lodged'in safe custody on board the guard- 
vessel. In this almost mortal struggle, I found that I had received a 
wound in the hand, either by my own dirk or the knife of my adver¬ 
sary, which I hud remained unconscious of until advertised by the 
blood which steamed from it. ^ 

This man, oh his return to the smp, under circumstances that might 
have shaken the constancy of the nrmest, displayed a fortitude and 
equanimity which astonished every one on board. This was more par¬ 
ticularly stiown on the following occasion. Being short of complement, 
the services of an able-bodied individual could not well be dispensed 
U. S. Jouan. No. 36. Nov. 1631. 2 a 
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with, particularly in action^. On getting to seaj therefore, it was pro¬ 
posed to liberate him at the hour of mustering to^ quarters. This 
would probably have led to his farther enlargement, and in the end 
niiffht have averted the fate which in the opinion of all awaited him 
under the aggravated circumstances of his case, and in the absence of 
Buificient proof of his naturalization as an American. This, however, 
he refused to accede to. On the first occasion of his being brought on 
deck, he refused to take a share in any part of the duty; nor could the 
remonstrances of the ofiicers, the heavy denunciation of vengeance, or 
the menaces of instant death from the captain, make him swerve from 
his resolution. The latter, wound up to the highest pitch of anger by 
such a pertinacious example of disobedience in the face of the whole 
ship's company, at length ordered his pistols to be brought, and threat¬ 
ened to blow-his brains out for mutiny, if he continued any longer 
refractory : this, however, produced as little effect. While the captain 
was actually stamping with rage, and alternately threatening to hang 
or to shoot him, the prisoner with the most imperturbable coolness and 

self-possession addressed him thus; Capt.-, I am an American 

citizen; you have no right to detain me. I am in your power it is 
true, and you may shoot or do what else you please with me; but I am 
determined never more to touch a rope or do a stroke of duty in your 
ship.” I have never seen an instance of greater determination than 
this man exhibited. Though fully alive to his critical situation, he 
remained firm and unshaken as a rock, till at length he was once more 
ordered below. Here, before the gun-room bulk-head, immediately 
under the main-hatchway ladder, he remained for several months in 
double irons. Our distance from head-quarters, constantly cruising, 

J )revented an opportunity for his tffal. This delay proved fortunate 

or W-. Time at length brought a termination to his sufferings. 

The promotion and appointment of the captain some months after to a 
frigate, caused a relaxation in his rigorous treatment, and finally led 
to his release and discharge from the service. 

On the 3l8t of May, off the eastern coast of Grande Terre, we fell 
in with his Alajesty’s sloop Forrester and the Attentive gun-brig. 
These having reconnoitred the position of an enemy's brig and schooner 
At anchor in the harbour of the Moule, a plan was projected fi>r surpris¬ 
ing them by the boats of the two larger vessels, covered by the gun-brig. 
This little harbour is formed by a bay of indentation in the land to the 
southward and westward, and to the seaward by a reef of rocks having 
only one narrow channel, barely wide enough to admit craft of mode¬ 
rate dimensions: this locality rendering any attempt to bring vessels 
out by nighl^xtremely difficult, it became necessary to make the at¬ 
tack by day. It was therefore decided on for the following morning. 
Accordingly at two^ a.m. the second lieutenant being absent on duty, 
I took charge of the force from our vessel, and having joined the boats 
of the other, with oars muffled and in profound silence we pulled in 
for the shore. We arrived oflT th^arbour mouth about five a.m. with- 
vwit apparently awakening the enfemy's attention, mid, lying on our 
oars, we impatiently awaited the appearance of day, and that of our 
ally the gun-brig. Scarcely had the first grey streaks of dawn lighted 
up the east sufficiently to render the surrounding objects visible, when 
there came whizzing among us in quick succession^ certain messengers 
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indicating that our ueighiwurs were awake, and admonishing us to 
keep at a more tespectful distance ; and as the issue of an attack with¬ 
out the co-operation of our cruiser (as yet in no quarter to be seen) was 
extremely equivocal, it was found expedient to take the hint. The 
moment was critical, and we began to consider the affair as up. But 
while pulling a little to the left out of the more direct range of the 
formidable battery, at a musket-shot distance, as we opened the south¬ 
ern share of the bay, our uncertainty ceased. * Two mast heads were 
seen peeping over the low projecting point, and in a few minutes the 
sea breexe having freshened, the bfig came sweeping round before it in 
gallant style, steering directly in foi; the harbour’s mouthy and opening 
her fire from her bow and other guns as they could be brought to bear, 
until she fairly run aground broadside-to, within half musket-shot of 
the town. Meanwhile the boats, encouraged ny sucho example, with 
one deafeliing hurra pulling in to the harbour, landed at the foot of the 
battery, and our brave tars entering by the embrasures, and driving 
all before them, were in an instant masters of it, the town, and the ves¬ 
sels. One of the latter we found to be a fine brig laden with colonial 
produce, sugar, coffee, &c.i the other a privateer of fourteen guns. 
Their sails being unbent and ashore, we were at first somewhat at a 
loss to navigate them; but seamen are fertile in expedients. A few 
old sails were ferreted out among the neighbouring store-houses, and 
these being bent, they were soon ready for sea; and in a little more 
than an hour, our prizes were to be seensj;emmiiig the wave, in gallant 
style, outside the harbour, with the old Union proudly floating at their 
peak. Numerous tokens of the surprise and panic of the enemy, who 
had fled without measuring weapons, were presented in the interior of 
the battery. Arms, accoutrements, sponges, handspikes, were scatter¬ 
ed about in promiscuous confusion; even the drummer had disencum¬ 
bered himself of his drum, which was now slung round the shoulders 
of one of our own men. On this occasion, we met with a singular in¬ 
stance of precocious treachery and cunning in a young negro, appa¬ 
rently not more than six or seven years of age. Shortly after the 
explosion of the magazine 1 had caused to be blowm up, and which had 
shattered some of the neighbouring houses, this urchin, who had ])ro- 
bably been watching our movements, issued from among the ruins, and 
without the slightest symptom of fear or misgiving, came forward and 
expressed a wish to be taken on board, offering to conduct us to some 
valuable concealed property belonging to his master—an offer which, 
it was whispered, certain individuals did not scruple to avail them¬ 
selves of, by lining their pockets well with doubloons. This youngster 
was the only being that during a protracted stay of l^ween two or 
^three hours we met with; none*of the inhabitants deeming it prudent 
to show themselves. ^ 

I have before shown in what manner, in the rourth year of my pro¬ 
bationary term .as midshipman, I had been induced to step out of the 
direct road of professional advancement to accept an acting appoint¬ 
ment as master. Having filled ittat station nearly two years, I had 
now completed the full term of six years required by the regulations 
to become eligible to a lieutenancy, and not being .desirous to forego 
an opportunity which occurred on our return to port, of regaining once 
more, through the kind offices and influence of an officer of rank, the 

2 A 2 
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high road to advancement* I willingly sacrificed the temporary advqaw 
tages of my situation, and being superseded and transferred on board 

the P-, seventy-four (Flag-Ship), resumed the weekly account in 

the cockpit. 

I joined this ship on the 2lHt of July, on the eve of her departure 
from the Leeward Islands for Halifax, where it was intended to remain 
during the approaching hurricane season. Touching at Antigua, we 
took our final leave of these islands about the beginning of August. 
The voyage was delightful, being scarcely interrupted throughout by 
a single squall. Every evening the officers and midshipmen, (the lat¬ 
ter mustering about fifty-five yottng fellows chiefly on promotion,) 
assembled on the quarter-deck, where, to the harmony pf a very fine 
band stationed on the«poop, they figured away in the country dance; 
and though the^presence of that sex from whom this species pf amuse¬ 
ment derives its principal charm was wanting, still in these bull dances, 
as they were called, we found an infinite fund of diversion and a health¬ 
ful exercise. To this was added dramatic representations, performed 
sometimes on the quarter-deck, at others under the half-deck. On 
these occasions the talent displayed by some, particularly the flag lieu¬ 
tenant, and one of the marine officers, might have shamed many a pro¬ 
fessed knight of the buskin. In this manner the time passed agree¬ 
ably enough, and we almost regretted the termination of our voyage, 
when in little more than a fortnight we entered the superb harbour of 
Halifax. * 

The recurrence to this period pwakens in me many pleasing recol¬ 
lections. What a contrast did our ship present to that of most other 
vessels it had been my lot to serve in ! To some indeed, it was as 
elysium compared with purgatory. Here the promotion of the welfare, 
the comfort, and the convenience of all on board, as far us consistent 
with the claims of the service, formed a primary part of the system in 
practice. There, in many instances, these were not only neglected, but 
from mistaken notions of discipline, from the want of reflection and ex¬ 
perience, and sometimes from caprite and ill-regulated disposition, it 
seemed the study to engender disgust and misery by a system of terror 
and persecution. The forbearance and consideration of the superiors 
naturally produced a corresponding confidence among the men; and 
although the latter generally mustered about seven hundred, the 
greatest order and harmony prevailed. Little coercion was necessary 
to urge them to their duty, and the cat was seldom in requisition. 
Here there was no starting up the rigging to reef or furl sails to the 
second; no bjidlying or ungentlemanly language; no polishing of shot 
to ornament the combings of the hatchways, half-decks, stanchions, 
belaying pins, or other iron work.^ Cbnsequently, instead of the dis¬ 
inclination to the selVice, the concomitant of all this, which in more 
than one instance made it necessary to row guard round the ship, or 
send marines in the boat on duty to prevent desertioil when in port, 
the men, feeling they might go ferther and fare worse,” were con¬ 
tented with their lot, and instead of deserting it, would have felt it no 
slight punishment to be driven forth from the ship. All went on 
snioothly without any of the bustle and confusion incident to ill-blood 
wd apprehension; for the energies become paralyzed when the mind 
is irritated or distracted by the jmssions of hatred and fear. Our ship. 
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.though not remarkable for paint or polish/was a model of cleanlinesSj, 
Abd good fightiigg order; and the hearty alacrity and obediende with 
which each fled at the commands of his superior, while it proved that 
duty was a pleasure rather than a task, gave an earnest of what might 
be expected from them in the hour of battle. Such was the feeling of 
esteem and respect with which each looked up to our excellent com- 
mander-in-chief, and his no less worthy second, the flag-captain, that 1 
verily believe there were few on board who would not, in the execution 
of their duty, have sacriflced themselves at their bidding. This ex¬ 
ample of suavity and condescension on the part of the superior oflicers 
naturally produced a corresponding bearing among the juniors—among 
whom the greatest unanimity prevailed—^the influence of which was 
felt by those under them. 

On the 14th of September following, I undefwent the usual exami¬ 
nation to ^qualify me for promotion. This is an anxious and important 
moment in the officer’s career; the ordeal involves no ordinary considera¬ 
tions ; it is like a step in promotion, heugeforth he is considered “ a cut 
above the common ” reefer; the succeeding day may see him exchange 
the weekly account for the epaulet, the cock-pit and all its privations 
for the gun or ward-room and its luxuries. This barrier once passed, 
the field is opened before him, and a new era commences. But should 
he fail! Ah—there's the rub! To say nothing of loss of time, and 
in the interim the loss of an opportunity of promotion, there is the ap¬ 
palling disgrace. A failure always more or less infers a stigma, and 
though this may not very frequently occur, the imagination is sure to 
be full of exaggerated instances of rigid scrutiny, and frequent rejec¬ 
tion of the unfortunate novice. This I recollect was my case, for 
though in comparing my pretensions with some of my more assured 
messmates, with not a fourth of my professional experience, 1 had 
reason for encouragement, I was not without my misgivings, and 
seldom have 1 experienced more anxious moments ’than those pre¬ 
ceding my probation. 1 was fully aware that diffidence and over 
anxiety may chain the tongue and paralyze the faculties—how many a 
clever fellow, face to face with hiif redoubted inquisitors, has cut but a 
sorry figure, while the modest assurance of some less sensitive block¬ 
head has carried him through with eclat. In short, nothing but expe¬ 
rience can give an idea of the thousand anxious hopes and apprehen¬ 
sions which attend the young aspirant. How awful is the moment 
when the youngster is first ushered in before these “ potent, grave,” 
and oftentimes fierce-looking " signors,” who, with aspects as chilling 
as the keen north-westers which have hardened and furnished them 
with their cordage, forgetting the indulgence which they.<once stood in 
needf^ of, bring with them from ^the quarter-deck all the hauteur and 
unapproachable harshness of the severe and uncompromising discipli¬ 
narian ! I shall not readily forget the almost breathless trepidation 
which seized me when at length my name was called, and 1 was con¬ 
ducted into the presence and placed vis-a-vis to my redoubted exa¬ 
miners, five of the senior captains of the fleet. Standing before a table 
covered with green cloth, round which these officers were seated, I 
deposited a huge bundle of journals, kept up with great care and neat¬ 
ness for nearly nine years. The pause which the preparatory exa¬ 
mination of these occasioned, permitted me time to collect myself, and 
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to reconnoitre my redoubted cross<questioners, and seek in their 
weather-beaten physi^nomies for signs of the “ day’s disasters." That 

of the President, Sir Kobert L-, a fine old oflicer, full of frankness 

and urbanitVj raised the mercury of my frame at once from something 
very near freezing point to a comfortable temperature; and before 1 
had time to study the character of the others, a few simple questions 
from the former, in a mild tone, and a handsome compliment on the 
peculiar correctness and style of ipy journals, at once brought me to 
summer heat, and Richard was himself again." In short, they 
troubled me with very few questiorfS. Instead of being overwhelmed 
by interrogatories touching m^ seamanship, or puzzled with the solu¬ 
tion of any abstruse problems in the science of nautical astronomy, the 
queries were of a general and very simple nature; and I went on with 
flying colours. The facility which on this occasion we all more or less 
experienced, with the exception, I believe, of two miserableir who were 
turned back, arose in some measure from the formidable string of us 
(fifteen or sixteen) to be overhauled, a circumstance always regarded as 
favourable. 

On the ] 4th of September a court-martial assembled on board our 
ship for the trial of the crew of the Columbine sloop-of-war, just arrived, 
under a charge of mutiny and conspiracy to rise on the officers and 
seize the vessel. The investigation of this affair occupied the court 
fourteen days, and brought to light facts of so atrocious and sanguinary 
a character on the part of some of the mutineers, as to vie (had their 
intentions been carried into effect) with the most tragical cases of 
mutiny on record. But circumstances were also elicited furnishing 
another instance sadly illustrative of the fatal effects of undue harsh¬ 
ness and severity. It was a striking peculiarity of this case, that the 
dissatisfaction was not on this occasion confined alone to the crew; the 
boatswain and carpenter also were implicated, and took an active part 
in it. These, and a great portion of the crew, were found guilty at 
the close of a protracted and patient examination, which was highly 
creditable to the members of the court, consisting of six or eight of the 
senior captains, with the Oommander-in-chief of the Leeward Island 

station, Kear-Admiral Sir Alexander C-, President. Of these the 

boatswain and five of the ringleaders Avere sentenced to death; the 
carpenter and the remainder to mitigated ])unishments. The sentence 
on the former of these unftutunate men was carried into execution on 
board their own vessel a few days afterAi'ards. 

Peiv spectacles are more impressive than a naval execution. Early 
oh the fatal morn the crews of the different ships in port are turned up 
and distributed in the rigging and along the gangways, while alp'east 
the vessel in which the execution tak^es place, the boats of the fleet are 
manned, and with a party of marines in each, are drawn up to witness 
the solemn example. A little before eight o'clock on this melancholy 
occasion these unhappy men mounted the jilatform extending across 
the forecastle, and the sentence of the court-martial, together with the 
article of war under which they were condemned, having been read, at 
eight the signal gun flashed and they were simultaneously run up to 
the fore-yard-arms. 


(T(» be continued.) 
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Lobd Ds Saumabez entered the naval service of this country in 
(he year 1770, on board His Majesty’s ship Montreal, proceeding to 
the Mediterranean, on which station he continued till 177^, when 
the contest with the American Colonies taking place, Mr. Saumarez 
sailed in the Bristol, 50, Commodore Sir Peter Wrker, for that seat 
of war, and soon after served in the memorable attack on Sullivan's 
Island, where the Bristol suflTered severely, having 111 killed and 
wounded, including her Captain*amongst the former. Mr. S. had 
himself a narrow escape on that occasion: whilst pointing one of the 
lower>deck guns, a shot from th^ enemy entered the port at the 
moment, which killed and wounded seven men there stationed. Mr. 
S.'s conduct in this desperate affair procured Itim the ^probation of 
the Commodore, accompanied with an order to act as Lieutenant of 
the Bristol, which appointment was confirmed by Lord Howe. 

Lieut. Saumarez was subsequently successfully employed in com¬ 
mand of an armed vessel (the Spitfire), against the enemy’s privateers, 
and also on important services connected with the army till 1778, when 
be was compelled to set fire to his ship, which was destroyed, together 
with some other vessels in the Seconnet passage, in order to prevent 
their being captured by the French fleet, under Count D’Estaing. 
Lieut. Saumarez was then appointed to serve on shore during tlie 
siege of Rhode Island, when he commanded an itdvanced post, 
manned by seamen and marines. On'the cessation of hostilities 
with America, Lieut. Saumarez returned to England, and was soon 
after appointed to the Victory, where he continued under several 
flag-officers till the appointment of Rear-Admiral Sir Hyde Parker 
to the command of a squadron fitting out for the protection of the 
trade in the North Sea, u hen Lieut. Saumarez removed with the 
Rear-Admiral to the Fortitude, 74, in which ship he served in the 
action that followed off the Dogger Bank, and after the battle con¬ 
ducted one of our disabled ships, the Preston, whose Captain was 
wounded, into port. His late Majesty George the Third honouring 
the squadron with his presence on their arrival at the Nore, Lieut. 
Saumarez was promoted to the rank of Commander, and appointed 
to the command of the Tisiplione fire-ship, which vessel formed part 
of the squadron under Rear-Admiral Keuipenfelt when, that braye 
officer captured a number of French merchantmen in the face of a 
superior force, commanded by the Count de Guichen. This success 
was, in a great measure, owing to the zeal and activity of Capt. Ssfu- 
marez, who first discovered the enemy, and immediately standing 
towards them, succeeded in taking several transports; one a ship of 
thirty guns, with 400 soldiers on board. Capt. Saumarez received 
the marked approbation of the Rear-Admiral on this occasion, and 
was detached to convey the intelligence to Vice-Admiral Sir Samuel 
Hood, Commander-in-Chief in the West Indies, whom Capt. Sau- 
raarez found off^ tlie Island of St. Christopher’s, in sight of the 
French fleet under Count De Grasse ; but he succeeded in joining 
and delivering his dispatches to the Vice-Admiral, in defiance of the 
iitmost endeavours of the enemy to cut him off. Being soon after, 
though then under twenty-five years of age, promoted to the com¬ 
mand of the Russel, 74, Capt. Saumarez took a distinguished share 
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in the gloriott& victory of the 12th of April, under Admiral Sir 
George Rodney, who particularly noticed the Russel daring the heat 
of the engagement, separated from the body of the British Aeet, and 
exposed to the close fire of many adversaries. The war soon after 
terminating, Capt. Saumarez was enabled to enjoy an interval of re¬ 
pose, devoted principally to the advantage of his native island, 
and other laudable purposes — employments as honourable to his 
Lordship during p|ace, as his professional exploits in war. 

In 17117 , on the prospect of hostilities, Capt. Saumarez was ap¬ 
pointed to the Ambuscade frigate, and in 1790 the Spanish armament 
again caused his being called upon to commission the Reasonable, 
64; but the retention of these commands lasted no longer than the 
occasion that called them forth—^the necessity of making a prepara- 
tion for war. In 179®, on the commencement of that arduous con¬ 
test the French revolutionary war, Capt. Saumarez was /appointed 
to the command of the Crescent frigate, in which ship he captured, 
after an engagement of two hours and a half, the Reunion, a French 
frigate of superior force.t On the part of the enemy, the action was 
very severe and sanguinary, her loss in killed and w'ounded amount¬ 
ing to 120 men, whilst the Crescent had not a single man killed ; an 
extraordinary circumstance, which may be ascribed to the supe¬ 
riority of her fire and tactics. This service procured Capt. Saumarez 
the honour of knighthood, and many gratifying marks of distinction 
from corporations, &c. In June 1/94, Sir James Saumarez, in the 
Crescent, being on a cruis6 amongst the Islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, with the Druid and ^urydice in company, engaged and 
beat off a French squadron more than triple his force, thereby pre¬ 
venting the apparently inevitable capture of the Eurydice,—a bril¬ 
liant and lasting example of what may be effected by a happy com¬ 
bination of courage, discipline, and seamanship. Being appointed 
to the command of the Orion, 74, Sir James served in the engage¬ 
ment of the 23rd June, under Lord Bridport, and was one of the 
first ships that brought the enemy to action: he also commanded the 
Orion in the victory of the 14th Fab. under the Earl of St. Vincent, 
whose testimony of Sir James’s services on that and other occasions 
is equally strong and honourable. In 179B, Sir James accompanied 
the late Lord Nelson to the Mediterranean, and shared in the ho¬ 
nours acquired off the mouth of the Nile, in which battle he was 
second in command. The Orion was the third ship that doubled 
the enemy’s van, and sunk a French frigate (the Scrieuse) by a single 
broadside, in passing to take up her station. In this action Sir 
James was wounded, but remained on deck till all firing ceased. Sir 
James commanded the detachment that escorted the prizes to 

* Lord de Saumarez was born in the island of Guernsey, the 11th March 1757; 
is the third son of the late Matthew Saumarez, Esq. and nephew of the late Cap¬ 
tains Philip and Thomas Saumarez, who both sailed with Lord Jlnsou in his cele¬ 
brated voyage to the Soiith Sea. The former Capt. Saumarez gloriously fell whilst 
Commanding a line-of-battle ship in the engagement between Lord llawke and the 
french fleet off Cape Fiuisterre, 14th of Octolier 1747. The latter when com¬ 
manding the .Antelope, 50, captured the Belliqueux, french 64. 

•f Comparative force of the two frigates • Crescent. Reunion, 

lamg guns .... 28 36 

Carronades .... 8 4 

Crew .... 257 320 
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Gibraltar, vh«n the Orion being ordered home, she proceeded to 
Plymouth, where she was paid off early in 1799* In February, of 
that year. Sir James had conferred on him one of the Colonelcies 
Marines, and about the same time was appointed to the command 
of Caesar, 84, in which ship he joined the Channel fleet, and 
cruised off Brest during a long and tempestuous period. 

In January 1801, Sir James became a Rear-Admiral, and com¬ 
manded the in-shore squadron of the grand fleet,—^ service of no 
ordinary character; and nothing can manife8t*the^nwearied zeal with 
which he performed it, in defiaryce of dangers of every description, 
than by stating that nut a single square-rigged vessel sailed from, or 
entered the port of Brest, during any part of the time he was so em¬ 
ployed. The 14th June, the Rear-Admiral, now created a Baronet, 
sailed from Plymouth in command of a squadron, for tlie blockade 
of Cadiz^ off which port, on the 5th July, at two p.m., he received 
intelligence that a French squadron had anchored near Algeziras. 
Sir James immediately bore up, and made sail towards the enemy, 
(leaving the Superb, 74, and Thames frigate to watch Cadiz,) and 
the next morning on opening Cabrita Point, discovered them warp¬ 
ing under the protection of the Spanish batteries, which commanded 
a cross fire, and flanked the entrance into the harbour. The Vene¬ 
rable, Capt. Hood, led the van of the British squadron in the most 
gallant manner, but on approaching the enemy, the wind (so ex¬ 
tremely baffling near Gibraltar) fell, and she broke round off, which 
obliged her to anchor. The Pompee brought up in her allotted sta¬ 
tion, and raked the French Admir^ with great effect: she was soon 
supported by the Csesar and Audacious, when the action became 
gener.'il. The Spencer and Hannibal being becalmed, anchored out¬ 
side the ships engaged; but a breeze springing up, the Hannibal got 
under sail, when she took the ground in a bold attempt to lay the 
French Admiral on board. Shortly after, the Pompee broke her 
sheer by a flaw of wind, and lay exposed to a raking Are, so severe, 
tliat Capt. Sterling was obliged to order her cables to be cut, and 
she was towed off in a leaky state. Every effort was now made to 
destroy or capture the enemy's ships, which took every opportunity 
of warping closer to the batteries. At about half-past ten, the 
Caesar’s cable was cut, and she stood further in, followed by the 
Audacious and Venerable. The Cuisar brought her broadside to 
bear on the bow of the Indomptable, (French, 80,) at Chree cables’ 
length distance; but the British ships were soon after becalmed, 
without being able to get a single gun to bear, and had the additional 
mortification to find that they were drifting towards the reef off the 
island battery. It now became evident that victory was fast eluding 
the utmost endeavours of the Assailing squadron; the Admiral, how¬ 
ever, determined to make every effort to overcome the perplexing 
obstacles occasioned by the unsteady mxd failing wind. He made 
the signal for the boats, for the purpose of storming the batteries on 
the island, but their disabled and sinking state rendered the attempt 
impracticable. Meanwhile the Hannibal, having cmitinued the un¬ 
equal contest to the last moment, was obliged to surrender, after a 
dreadful loss in killed and wounded. A breeze having sprung up. 
Sir James directed the Caesar to be laid alongside the Indomptable, 
and the sails were trimmed for that purpose as well as the crippled 
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state of the masts and rigging would allow, but a calm again ensued, 
and rendered all his efforts unavailing. Under all these difiScultieSj 
and seeing the utter inutility of contesting further, *Sir James dis¬ 
continued the action, and anchored his shattered ships in Gibraltar 
Bay, leaving the Hannibal in the hands of the enemy. The ardour 
of the British squadron was, however, neither damped or deterred 
from renewed exertions : as no doubt existed that the enemy would 
put to sea the first opportunity, not a moment was lost in getting the 
ships in a state to intercept him. In the afternoon of the 9th, the 
Superb and Thames were chased into the bay by a Spanish squadron 
of five sail-of-the-linc and three frigates, which hauled round Cabrita 
Point, and joined the French shipis off Algeziras. The enemy's fleet 
was further augmented on the following day, by another ship-of- 
the-line, with a Frentch Commodore’s broad pendant, from Cadiz. 
The exertions of the British squadron in refitting were unparalleled. 
On the 12th, the enemy were observed to make a move, and at 
two p.M. were all under sail off Cabrita Point. The scene that fol¬ 
lowed is difficult to describe. Sir James, in the Caesar, immediately 
hauled out of the mole, amidst the deafening cheers of the garrison 
and inhabitants of Gibraltar, assembled'in crowds near the dockyard, 
and shouting their admiration and good wishes for the success of the 
gallant squadron. At three, the Admiral made the signal to weigh 
and prepare for battle. Thus, after one of the severest engagements 
ever known, these ships, (with the exception of the Pompee, which 
could not be got ready in’time,) in the short space of five days, 
shifted masts, repaired extensi^'e damages, and again sought the 
enemy, whose force had become tripled by tlie junction from Cadiz. 
At eight r.M. the enemy cleared Cabrita Point, followed by our 
squadron. From tlie superior sailing of the Superb, she was soon 
abreast of the Caesar, when the Admiral directed Capt. Keats to 
bring ^e sternmost ship to action, which he jperformed with the ut¬ 
most promptitude and spirit, and then keeping in shore, passed on 
to engage one a-head. On the coming up of the Caesar alongside 
one of the Spanish three-deckers,'the order to open the broadside 
was about to be given, when the enemy was perceived to have taken 
fire; the flames flew with the greatest rapidity, and communicating 
to a ship to leeward, both (the Heal Carlos and Ilermenegildo, Spa¬ 
nish first-rates of 120 guns each), were soon enveloped in one general 
blaze, and afterwards blew up, when upw'ards of 2000 men perished. 
Seeing that their destruction was inevitable, and that under all cir¬ 
cumstances there existed no possibility of affording assistance in so 
distressing a situation. Sir Janies pushed on to close with the ship 
engaged by the Superb, whose cool and determined fire soon com¬ 
pelled the enemy to haul down her colours. Sir James now bore up 
after the flying enemy, who were carrying a press of sail and stand¬ 
ing out of the Btraits. The wind blew a strong ga\e till daylight, 
when the only ships seen from the Caesar, were the Venerable and 
Thames a-head, in chase of the Formidable, French, 80 ; and the 
Spencer coming up astern, every exertion was made to come up 
with the enemy's ship, but the wind dying away, the Venerable only 
was enabled to bring her to action, which Capt. Hood 3id with the 

f reatest spirit, and had nearly silenced his opponent, when the 
"enerable’s main-mast, previously wounded, was shot away, and the 
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enemy was enabled to get off without a possibility of being pursued. 
Such was the \prmination of this memorable and brilliant contest* 
fought so near the shore, that the Venerable struck on one of the 
shoals, but was hove off with the loss of her masts, and taken in tow 
by the Thames. The combined fleet had on board a large body of 
troops, and were to have proceeded against Lisbon, which place 
would probably have fallen into their hands, had they not been thus 
timely prevented from going thither. On the introduction of the 
subject in the House of Lords, Earl St. Vincent, then First Lord of 
the Admiralty, stated— • 

“ This gallant achievement surpasses every thing I have met with in read¬ 
ing or in service, and when the news arrived, the whole Board at which I 
have the honour to preside, were struck with astonishment to find that Sir 
James Saumarez, in so short a space of time aftcf the affair of Algeziras, 
had been §ble, with three ^lips only, and two of them disabled, especially 
his own, to come up with the enemy, and with unparalleled bravery to 
attack them, and ubtaiti a victory highly honourable to himself, and essen¬ 
tially conducive to the natiorud glory.” 

His Lordship was seconded by Lord Nelson, who bore ample 
testimony to the exalted character of Sir James, and concluded in 
these words— ‘ 

“ A gresiter action was never fought than tliat of Sir James Saumarez. 
The gallant Admiral had, before mat action, undertaken an enterprise, 
wliiuh none but the most intrepid officer and the bravest seaman would have 
attempted. He had failed through an accident—by the falling of the wind; 
for 1 venture to say, if that had not failed him. Sir James would have cap¬ 
tured the French scjuadron. 1'he promptitude with which he refitted, the 
spirit with wliich he attacked a vastly superior force after his recent disaster, 
1 do not think was ever surpassed.” 

His Majesty conferred on Sir James the Order of the Bath, with 
which he was invested with all ceremony at Gibraltar, by the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, ill the presence of the officers of the garrison. 

The peace of Amiens restored Sir James once more to his family 
and home, when he resumed h^ philanthropic duties; nor did the 
war that speedily ensued deprive them long of his presence, for the 
proximity of Jersey and Guernsey to the French coast rendering 
thf)se i.slands constantly liable to attack, he was, after commanding 
for a short period at the Nore, appointed to the command of a squa¬ 
dron on the Guernsey station, which he retfiined till Hecbmber 1806, 
when he was selected to command the Channel Fleet, in the absence 
of Earl St. Vincent, and was in consequence promoted to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral. Sir James .was employetl watching the enemy's 
fleet in Brest till Aiigust following, when he resumed his former 
command at Guernsey. • ^ 

In March 1808, Sir James was appointed to the command of a 
strong fleet in the Baltic, where, by his able arra ng ements, the ex¬ 
tensive and highly important trade in that quar^ was protected 
under extraordinary difficulties. His earnest but conciliating mea- 
sures essentially contributed to maintain the peace with Sweden, 
and unite the northern powers in favour of the common cause, which 
terminated so advantageously for the welfare of Eurqpe. During the 
summer of 1808, he released the Spanish army, under Gen. Romana 
from the control of the French, by transporting it from the Danish 
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dominions (where the policy of Napoleon had drawn it) to Spain, 
then commencing her patriotic efforts to repel her powerful and un¬ 
just invaders. Sir James being soon after informeH that the' Rus¬ 
sian fleet had left Cronstadt, and were blockading the Swedish fleet 
in their own port, immediately proceeded up the Baltic, with his 
flag on board the Victory, when he received information that the 
Swedish fleet having been joined by the Centaur and Implacable, 
seventy-fours, had .chased' the Russians to Port Baltic, and that one 
of the Russian lin&-of-battle ships had bgen destroyed. He then 
joined Capts. Hood and Martin, and found there was no probability 
of again attacking the enemy with advantage. The difference of 
opinion and abrupt departure of'Sir John Moore from His Swedish 
Majesty at Stockholm, greatly increased the responsibility of Sir 
James's situation; and to his superior skill and address it is owing, 
that Sweden was never virtually added to the then numexvous list of 
the enemies of England. In 1812, when Russia again declared 
against Prance, and ranged herself amongst the allies of Britain, the 
interest which Sir James possessed in the councils of Sweden was 
successfully exerted, and through his zealous and ardent representa¬ 
tions, that kingdom was induced to abandon the cause of France. 
Sir James continued to exercise all the precaution and wisdom which 
professional knowledge could dictate to aid the common cause, till 
October 1812, when he resigned the command, on which occasion he 
was gratified by the approbation of his own Government, as express¬ 
ed in a letter dated Admiralty, 20th Nov. 1812, of which the follow¬ 
ing is an extract:— , 

“ My Lords CominisBioners of the Admiralty have heen pleased to com¬ 
mand me * to communicate to you, their marked approbation of the zeal and 
judgment and ability evinced by you during your late command in the Bal¬ 
tic. Your attention to the trade of His hlajesty’s subjects, and your conci¬ 
liatory, yet firm conduct towards the Northern powers, have met the appro¬ 
bation of His Majesty's Government, and their Lordships are glad to have 
observed, that your services have been appreciated by the Courts of Sweden 
and Russia." ^ 

A superb sword was presented to Sir James from the King of 
Sweden, and subsequently the personal thanks of the Emperor of 
Russia, and King of Prussia. On the 24th June 1813, His late 
Majesty George the Fourth, then Prince Regent, was pleased, in 
compliance'with the request of the King of Sweden, to invest Sir 
James with the insignia of a Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Swe¬ 
dish Military Order of the Sword, conferred upon him by that Mo¬ 
narch as a distinguished testimony of his roval regard and esteem. 
June the 4th 1814, Sir James was promotea to be Admiral of the 
Blue. In the same year, the degrefe of Doctor of Civil Laws was 
conferred on him at Oxford. In 1819, he was appointed to the 
honourable siti^ion of Rear-Admiral of Great Britain, and subse¬ 
quently to that^of Vice-Admiral of Great Britain.' In*1824, Sir 
James was appointed Commander-in-Chief at Plymouth, which he 
retained the usual term of three years; and in September 1831, the 
navid service was gratified by the elevation of this beloved and 
respected office to the dignity of the Peerage, under the title of 
Baron De Saumarez. 


• Mr. Barrow, the secretary. 
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BT a MlDSHIBJfAB OF THE LAST CEITTVRV. 

Ws left H.,M. S. A-in rather an awkward situation, beating 

on the rocks, with the night coming on, and a rising gale from the 
southward. » « 

Since writing the account of her prc^e^, indited from me¬ 
mory, at the distance of tMrty-five^ years, 1 have been favoured with 
some memoranda written at the time, which enable me to mention the 
following particulars; viz. soon after «he struck, the tide was found to 
be ebbing, and it was not high water again till near eight o'clock in the 
evening. It was not until this time, that the c^orts to heave her off 
were effectual; she was then hove off into live and a quarter fathoms, 
not seven. *The swell which had by this time risen, together with the 
flat smoothness of the rocky bottom, precluded the possibility of warping 
the ship farther out by any small anchor, and the swell also j)revented 
•the possibility of the boats now carrying out a large one. It was un¬ 
der these circumstances that, at half-past niney it was deemed proper 
to cut the cable, and trust to the sails fur weathering the reef. I 
find also, that the stream-anchor had been broken in heaving upon it, 
and that the sheet-anchor was remaining ou board when the ship went 
on shore the second time. 1 presume, therefore, that the reason for its 
not being let go was, that when the wind came a-head, so as to make 
it impossible to weather the reef, she was so near, that, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, the anchor could not <hai^ kept her from falling on it. 
However, on it she went. The wind freshened. She now began to 
beat violently on the rocks, and, in the course of the night, became a 
complete wreck. 

Soon after the ship had gone on the reef the second time, Lord — 
was prevailed upon to leave h^; and a boat Avas sent with him to join 
his family, who had been previously put into a small fishing schooner 
that happened to be near. On thc.next day the Aveather became fine, 
but the destruction of the ship was by this time complete; and the 
water ebbed and floAved in her with the tide. The first lieutenant 
remained on board with a part of the crew, to send on shore such*^ 
stores as could be saved; and, in the first place, provisions, with spars 
and sails to make tents. * * 

A tent was, as soon as possible, got up for Lord 's family, Avho . 
were landed. Tl^e schooner was retained to be of Avhat use she might. 
Tents Avere afterAvards made for the men and oflicers. By working on 
board at low water, a sufficient quantity of prorisions was got ou shore 
to admit a full allowance of some articles, and half alloAvance of others, 
being served to the crew. There were some little helps to our short 
allowance, that we could not have had on board. After the first few 
days, there was less Avork to be done, so that Ave foun^ time to make 
rambling excursions in quest of Avild birds or fish. In the midship¬ 
men's mess, we somehoAV or other got hold of a seal. 1 think, notwith¬ 
standing our short allowance, the flesh of the seal, in general, was not 
extolled, but the liver, &c. were declared to be equal toJ[amb’s fry. 


* Continued from page 165 
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One day, when I had recommended myself to the first lieutenant 
by being on the alert while the work was going on at 4ow watery I ob¬ 
tained his permission to take a run in the evening: so I got a powder- 
horn at my side, a load of bullets, cut into slugs, in my pockets, a 
ship's musket over my shoulders, and set off upon a solitary ramble 
along the coast, fancying myself a very Robin^n Crusoe. In this 
reverie I had wandered several luiles along the shore, and, as the sun 
went down, 1 was seat^id on a rock looking at his .broad red disk, as it 
immerged behind the sparkling surface or A calm sea. When he was 
l^ne, fanwever, I began to make the best of my way back to the tents. 
Sot it soon became dark, and the «rough inequalities of the beach made 
my progress rather slow, so that it was late before I reached them. 
When I came within ^ mile or so, I heard some voices, and presently 
recognised that of my brother, (the youngster whom 1 have mentioned 
as having been removed with me from former sliipsj) who Vas rather 
younger than myself. Our friend the Newhaven fisherman was with 
him. As I approached them, I heard my brother crying bitterly, and 
I now began to fancy that 1 was the object of their search. I was not. 
long left in doubt upon this subject, for the moment my brother saw 
me, he ran towards me, and snatching up the broken bough of a tree, 
gave relief to his feelings by discharging two or three hearty blows 
upon me. This novel inode of expressing his joy and goodwill took me 
by surprise; but I was imtre disposed to laugh than to resent it, and 
we returned to the tents iegether. I found that his imagination had 
consigned me to the bears 'hnd wolves, the only inhabitants of the 
island. * 

After our immediate wants of tents and provisions had been sup¬ 
plied, the next consideration was, how to get from the island. We 
were about sixty miles from the nearest land of New Brunswick, and 
probably one hundred and fifty from a^ jport where vessels were likely 
to be met with. I believe it was Mf^ped that our first lieutenant 
should go in the large cutter to search for some that would be able to 
take us ofiT: our number was abqvyt 250. It was thot:^ht proper that 
the boat should be raised upon ^itreak before she was dispatched on 
this service. The carpenters were accordingly set to work upon her. 

^ W;hile these things were going on, a circumstance occurred which 
rendered it advisable to make some change in the arrangements. In the 
course of the proceedings above narrated, many of the men had shown 
, a disposition to riot and mutiny. A marked instance of this occurred 
while the first lieutenant was engaged on board iq endeavouring to 
gave the stores and provisions. He was occupied in the lower parts of 
the ship, when information was brought to him that some of his men 
had broken open the lockers in the Captain’s cabin, and were helping 
themselves to wine. He immediately jumped up among them, ana his 
presence put some of them to fiight; others were more restive, and 
stayed in defiance. One fellow, Patrick Roach, a great big Irishman, 
took up a cutlass, and put himself in an offensive posture. The first 
lieutenant promptly ana gallantly seized another, and might easily 
have sent him down, although the Irishman was twice his bulk. The 
skill and actijvity of Lieut. B- - gave him a superiority, which he 
used with a forbearance and moderation but little merited by his 
adversary. Patrick Roach, made seosiUe of this superiority, laid 
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down ilia arms, and was handed out of the calnn with the rest; the 
lodcers were forthwith secured. This fellow was probably embolden¬ 
ed to act as he had done, by the knowledge of a combination, the plans 
of which were put in operation a few nights afterwards, when forty- 
five of the men entered the provision tent, loaded themselves, and car¬ 
ried off what they could to a place in the wood, to which they had 
already conveyed secretly such arms and ammunition as they could 
possess themselves of by stealth. 

In all cases of rebellion or mutiny, as well as in such oases of 
reform as are carried by the display of physical force, it is well to 
remember, that the #ien(fi of good order, those who wish onljr for the 
redress of some real grievance, or relief from some real evil—m calling 
up that display, make common cause with thoso who have no common 
feeling with them, excepfrdn relation to the ostensible ground of com¬ 
plaint ; and who, when that is removed, will sweep them onward with 
a tyranny infinitely more ruthless than any from which they have 
escaped. A feeling of this kind induced one of the deserters to re- 
• turn, and to give information that this band had formed the diabolical 
plan of making a night incursion, the object of which was to carry off 
the females of Lord —-'s family. It became, therefore, proper that 
they should be immediately sent off the island without waiting for a 
better vessel than the littie fishing schooner. They accordingly em¬ 
barked on board of her. The first lieutenant was dispatched in this 

charge. Lieut. H-was put under hk orders in the large cutter, 

to accompany him to a little scttlenn^t in New Brunswick, called 
Percy, near to which is a safe land?locked anchorage called Gaspec 
Bay. Here, it was hoped, some vessel# %ould be found which Lieut. 
H-could bring back to our relief, cMeantime, this bay was ap¬ 

pointed as the place of general rendezvous. 

In about ten days, Lient ^j|^ — returned, bringing with him three 
fishing-schooners, which Wiij|l^||i6t adequate to carry off the crew and 
the stores that had been saved. A part was, however, embarked on 
board two of them. The captain ^mained on the island by the wreck, 
and there now remained with hi^%ut a small portion of the well-' 
affected part of the crew. We sailed in the schooners with a fair, 
wind, and lost sight of our low-wooded island; but the wind^died 
away soon after, and we continued for several days, with light vari¬ 
able winds and calms, to make but little way. On the afternoon of 
the third or fourth day, we descried through the haze a large ship^ 
standing towards us; she was near to us before we saw her, so that 

we were not long in suspense. H. M. ship P-came up with us, 

and our commanding lieutenant went on board to give an account of 

our circumstances. As soon as 4ie returned, the P-made all sail 

in the direction of Anticosta, instead of proceeding to Quebec, whi¬ 
ther she had been bound. We got on towards Gaspee Bay as well as 
the calm weather would allow us. To those who are accustomed to 
the luxury of a feather-bed, this slow progress may appear irksome, 
crowded as we were in a smdl fishing-schooner, and compelled to tdeep 
on her deck; to us youngsters it was a grand holiday to be relieved 
from the restraints under which our duties on board the frigate had 
kept lu. We found fishing-lines and hooks on board, and never-fail¬ 
ing amusement in the use of them, while it was pmrfectiy calm; but. 
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grelt ttnnpyaaee, we were obli^d tib ley them 
- air of '<yiad ,en8hled our vemel to creep through thtf 
~ |dowly,-in or^ her progress might'^ot be retarded by dragging 
th^. We wei« i)of, even thep, without .Objects of interest and amuse- 
menj^. in looking at the gambols of jhe multitude of whales which weK 
here congregate in greater* numbi^ than I have ever since seen; and 
they> also/iieenied mor^’froHcs^e and'playful. I could here add mjy 
testimony, if it h^ be^ if quisite, to t%,lact of those immense ani- 
'mak jumpihe entirely but ef ^the, water ; although, more generally, 
their unwieldy wb^ht allowed little more ^haq^. half their length to 
rise above the surface, on which they fell upon their broadside with a 
noise like thunder. The best miniature simile I could give of the sea 
around us at this time*, would be a pool full of trout in a fine evening, 
when,the mayfly is on the water. 

/ I was instructed by some of the seamen who had been whalers, that 
the most numerous groups were the finuers, ,^r fin-backed whales, 
which, being less productive and more vicious, are not sought after; 
but there were, also, many of the kind which are sought for their oil. ■ 
I believe the demon of mischief it into our heads to fire one or two 
musket-balls into some of them; but these, probably, did not trouble 
them much, and we had no means of attacking them in any other way. 
The smallness of the vessel we were in might have justified a fear for 
her safety, if we had then known the wonderful story of the American 
South-sea whaler being sirq^by the repeated attacks of a whale. 
These gambols were perfor^^ so* near us, and the whales so fre¬ 
quently passed close to us, the chance of our being hit was at 
least three to one, if they ml not instinctively avoided us, which I 
have no doubt they did. ^ 

We now fell in with two British bri^s, transports, which having 
landed the troops or stores they bad were returning light. 

Our commanding officer took possea^^P^ them; we removed into 
them, and the schooners were sent ba^ to the island, where their 
light draught of water would mdjan them useful. Soon afterwards we 
* arrived ht Gaspee Bay, where theTOliday amusements of us youngsters 
were changed from fishing for cod to rambling about in a wildernfj^ss 
of v^d, with a musket over our slioulders, (for cannot say that we 
fyund much game,) and returning on board in time for our dinner of 
pork and molasses. I never had an opportunity of seeing this dish at 
the table of an American, but the fashion of using such combination 
has been attributed to them ; and the captain of our transport thought 
proper to give it to us, 1 suppose, upon the principle of conformity; 
although we w'ere not in the United States, but in British America, 
*Where the custom does not prevail, i do not know how I might relish 
this mess now, but 1 am quite sure I found no objection to it then. 
Leaving the transport anchored in this nicely-sheltered bay, we may 
return to H. M. ship P-which had arrived at Anticosta. 

The site of the mutinous deserters’ haunt was supposed to be about 
four miles from the tents. Off this spot H. M. ship P——- anchored^ 
and sent an armed party, including the whole of her marines, to seaMffi 
for, ancl if possible, to take some of them dead or alive. The muti¬ 
neers came down to the beach, also armed, with the show of an mten- 
tion to repel lihis party; but after firing off their muskets at the boats. 


in wh«i %)!^lit 
water, hdwever 
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were jQt far, ^eebore^tlie^ran into the.w^d wittic^ 

nit^tiog for any ^oser encounter; and that only give A more direct 
timirtioA of the place of tl^elr retreat. The Party from the’ ' 

• pushed into the wood; hut they soon discoyerea tjbat looki^ ^r their 
opponents in a tangled thickef of indehnjte extent>^wpnld,be only a 
waste of time. )3y a diligent' search, hhw|^r, they d^&vereft';thd 
pla(% in which they had deported their stori^*^iWj^pi^i|iot\S, and also 
their arms ; of which last they aipjpeariih t# hare disphbumbered them¬ 
selves, to make their retr^ paore &e^y^^ This den was, of course,, 
cleared out, and every article taktepT'lrom it'*oii.r|M9^d.' Tlie P- — — 
next embarked the Captain of Hi^ hlajesty's lath ship and the re¬ 
mainder of her crew, with such stores as could be got board without 
loss of time; and, calling for us at Gaspee Bay^proce^ed to Halifa)t; 
where the crew of the lo^Ji ship were distributed among the ships of 
the squadfon. The captain and officers remained on boafd the Pj--'—, 
for a passage tp England. Before returning thither, however, it was 
necessary that she fulfil the object of her voyage, by going 

to Quebec for a convo^^ so that we found ourselves there again sooner 
than we expected. 

The mutineers who were left to their fate upon the Island of Anti¬ 
costa, probably found no difficulty in getting oif in some of the many 
small vessels which would, after the departure of His Majesty's ship 

P- , come to get what they could from the wreck. The number of 

these deserters would give them the power, which they would no doubt 
use, of asserting a riglit of property if^ue wreck, and making their 
terms with such vessels for a passagji^o the United States, where 
they ]>robably became afterwards avffijpble subjects to add to the 
Englishmen with which the American iwates were manned. 

From the account given me by^nany seamen, whom I have interro¬ 
gated upon that subject sj ne^ jb ^ conclusion of the war, 1 am induced 
to believe that the crews ships are in a great part made up of 

British men-uf-war’s men, anPnmost all their petty officers were such. 
The system of discipline in the American ships was quite as rigid as it 
was in ours, or even more so; but ^01/ey had no compulsory service, and 
their term of enlistment was limited. Our seamen were invited also to 
desert from their unlimited and compulsory service, by the popular 
motto of “ Free Trade and Seamen's Rightsthe pay in the Ammcan 
service was greater, and the limited nature of their engagement ad¬ 
mitted of their having free liberty to roam on shore and spend their 
money without danger of the ships being unmanned by desertion. 

These circumstances, together with the embargo on the marine com¬ 
merce of America, which brought forward a tliousand competitors from 
whom to select every hundred Ijjiiat was wanted for their ships, gavq 
the Americans immense advantages; but, notwithstanding all these, 
notwithstanding that they did not man their sliips with Luddites and 
convicts, notwithstanding that they did not impress able seamen from 
their industrious though daring occupations to serve upon an equal 
footing with these convicts, still, the great advantage was in the over¬ 
whelming difference of force in vessels of the same nominal class. 
A book written by Mr. James on this subject, very properly sissigns a 
due consideration to weight of metal as an element in estimating the 
fuiree of ships. It is one which is not in general sufficient considered. 

U. S. JouRN. No. 30. Nov. 1831. ^ 
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ThuSj in looking at the classing of our own ships> we s{>eak of a tkirtp 
two and a thirty-six gun frigate, and the difference does not seem 
* great, but when we know that the thirty-two carried only 12-poujaders, 
and the thirty-six carried 18-pounders, a new element enters into the 
proportion, and the comparison will then be between thirty-two 
multiplied by twelve, and thirty-six multiplied by eighteen, or about 
thirty-two to fifty-four. But this is not all. The more massive 
scantling (size of the'frame-work) of the larger ship is to receive 
the smaller shot, to bury itself in the wood with little damage; while 
the larger shot, coming against the'smaller frame-work, or the smaller 
masts, smashes every thing before it. 

The detail of one of the actions during our short war with America, 
in which the smaller vessel was sunk by the larger, has lately been 
related to me by a seaman, one of the few survivors of the English 
brig Reindeer when she was sunk by the American ship Wasp. Ac¬ 
counts of the action, of course, appeared at the time ; but it would not 
be easy to convey, in any othcial account, the j^p^rest which this man’s 
narrative carries with it. I shall, therefoWy give it in his own 
words:— 

We was cruising off Falmouth, looking for these Mericans, be¬ 
cause we had heard that some of them were off there. Our Captain 
comes upon deck at break of day, and he vi'as looking all round outside 
of us to seaward, because we were not far from the land, and he did 
not expect any thing in-shore of us ; when our first lieftenant calls out 
to him—' Here’s a sail under the land, 8ir.’ So with that we pots 
about and stands towards her,vand, presently, she seed us and stood 
out towards us. When we had got pretty close to her, as she was not 
disposed to run away, we laid our head off the laud and shortened sail 
tsriet her come up with us. The hcst broadside we gave her choaked 
her rudder, so we were able to take what position we liked, and for 
a while we had the best on it; but oui^^^^tain thought to carry her by 
boarding: so we tridd to board her foi4iwm by her bowsprit—but they 
were ready for us and skivered us like as many mice. When our 
Captain seed that, with fourteen iFounds in himself, he ordered us to 
retreat, and the next broadside she gave us after that fairly ploughed 
up our decks, and killed our Captain with his fifteenth wound. It 
was the death-warrant to the brig too—-she filled so fast that there 
was only time to get the wounded as was likely to live out of her. 
Them as was mortally wounded went down in her. When the 
Mericans boarded us there was no officer left to give any orders but 
the captain's clerk, and only twenty-five men out of one hundred and 
twenty. The first man as comes up to me was one .of my own towns¬ 
men from Kirkcaldy; with a cutlass ovpr my head, says he,-—* You 
——, what's the bearing and distance from the dd wharf to Aunty 
Nell’s ? * Down with your arms/ With that 1 out with my knife and 
cut the belt that was round my waist with a pistol and cutlass to it. At 
the same time he makes a dig at one of the marines, but bis lieftenant 
stopped him ; says the lieftenant—* Would you Idll a man in cold 
blood when he's surrendered ?' 1 knowed the lieftenant too—ihe had 
been a lieftenant in our service, and was broke for a drop of grog when 


* ^unty Nell, the boitess of a public house at Kirkcaldy. 
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he vras seeond-lieftenattt of the Seagull<—>his name was O’Reiilj. 
So vte laid our Captain and officers as was killed all together on the 
quarter deck ; and before we would go into the boats with the 
Mericans, while they were getting the wounded into the boat, we 
nailed a white ensign over them. Soon after we shoved off from the 
brig she gave a sally to starboard, and went down head foremost. The 
Wasp's crew was 350 men, ours was only 120. She had 36-pounders, 
ours was only 24-pounder8." * 

Our mutinous deserters have led me into rather a long digression. 1 
shall leave the subject for the presdbt; but as the manner of manning 
our navy during the last war, has yccupied my mind much, I may 
resume it at a future time. 

While H. M. S. P- lay at Quebec, waityig for the- ships she 

was to convoy to England^ a fire broke oiit in the Upper Town that 
threatened •destruction to the whole. A Lieutenant from th£ F—>— 
was dispatched with a party to assist in putting it out. I was at¬ 
tached to this party, had thus an opportunity of marking the 
progress of its destructive ravages. Its progress was not only by 
’means of contact, in the way that would happen in a town where the 
roofs were of tiles*^ slates, but the houses here being roofed with 
shingle* they caught lire by the sparks falling on them. A strong 
breeze of wind was blowing at this time, so that the fire burst forth 
from place to place at considerable distances from those where it 
already raged. The number of houses consumed must have been 

f reat. A broad belt of the town, extending from the spot where the 
re had commenced to the outskirts, <«n the direction of the wind, 
was destroyed. 

One church, at a good distance from the fires already burning, was 
seen to smoke at its roof: a rush was made to save it. It was too late. 
The flames burst out and soon enveloped the whole: they were com¬ 
municated to a nunnery. T]|||^oad gate which enclosed the premises 
was locked: the key could nci^p found. A moment of intense anxiety 
prevailed. A simultaneous rush was made by the assembled crowd; 
the gate gave way, and the captivhs were released. And now more 
anxious to escape from the turmoil which surrounded them, than they 
had ever been to explore the regions of liberty beyond their convent 
walls, they were led to some other retreat. 

Luckily, the wind did not blow in the direction of the Lower To^vn,* 
where the streets were narrow and the houses crowded together. As 
the evening closed in, the wind died away to a calm, and the fire, hav¬ 
ing burned to the end of the town, exhausted itself and went out. 
Having collected our seamen, we got on board about eleven o’clock at 
night. 

The vessels which were to accompany us being now ready, we sailed 
for England, with ten sail under our convoy, about the beginning of 
September. We piade our way down the river without any event^ and 
in the gulf, again met with foggy weather, in which, however, we 
managed to keep clear of our friend Auticosta. It was about this time 
that 1 first witnessed that scene of overpowering anxiety—a man fall¬ 
ing overboard, with the ship under way. We were going with all 


* Slabs of thin wood put on in the manner of slates. 
' 2 n -2 
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sail set in a light breeze nearly^ before the wind^ about three knots, 
when the man fell out of the mizen rigging. The h^m was instantlf 
put down, and the stern-boat cleared away, while the ship rounded to- 
A fog was coming on. When she shoved off, the man could still be 
seen. The fog closed in, and we lost sight of the, man and the boat. 
We continued to strike upon the bell until she reappeared. The man 
was in her—^but he was a corpse! It was singular that he had not 
gone down ; the boat found him floating, with his shoulders out of the 
water and his face in it. He was taken on board, laid before the gal¬ 
ley fire, and the usual means for restoring suspended animation were 
resorted to, but without eflect. On the next day he was returned to 
the watei^ grave from which he had been rescued in vain; but with 
this gratification to tl^e survivors, that the respect of the usual solemni¬ 
ties attended ** the committal of his body to the deep.” 

I have termed the case of a man's fulling overboard, one pf over/Wfv^ 
ering anxiely. The sudden alarm while the crew are dispersed at 
their ordinary occupations, or perhaps amusements—the simultaneous 
rush—and the feeling of inability to render any direct personal assist¬ 
ance, tend as much as almost any case I am aware of, to produce that* 
hurry, and those misdirected efforts, which arise .^rom that state of 
things emphatically called a panic. In the instance I have narrated 
above, every thing was done with a proper ])resence of mind, even to 
putting a compass into the boat; but 1 have referred to this matter 
more particularly, because I have often since seen the hurry and mis¬ 
directed efforts 1 speak of, in similar cases, and where the experience 
of the officer in charge shoul(Uhave been a security against his being 
taken by surprise. 

The first impulse in all such cases is, naturally, a desire to stop the 
ship at the instant, and on the spot. 1 think this impulse too often 
gives rise to the practice of letting go the lee-braces and squaring the 
yards when the helm is put down. When the ship is going before the 
wind, as in the abo\^ case, there is noil^ng for it but to put the helm 
down, and let her round to as quickly as possible. But in all cases of 
a ship going with the wind anywhere upon her side, before or abaft 
the beam, and under circumstances in which the ship will come round, 

I would submit to my brother officers, that the sails ought not to be 
backed until they back themselves. The hands, or in a well-managed 
ohip, the .ivatcli, should instantly be called, About ship,” and the 
helm at the same time be put down, sail shortened in stays, and the 
main-yard left square on the other tack. But there should be no let¬ 
ting go of the braces or bowlines, until the proper order is given for 
changing the arrangement of the sails. If a ship be under easy sail, or 
in a situation where her coming round is doubtful, there will be nothing 
los| by making the trial, provided *shc be in circumstances in which 
she will answer her helm readily when it is put down. If the yards 
ibe squared when she shows that she will not come round, she will not 
be further from the man after falling off, than she would have been if 
the yards had been squared without trying her. 

There is no pretension to any discovery in proposing the above me¬ 
thod in the case supposed, but I am quite sure, that those of my bro¬ 
ther officers who join me in approving of it, will admit that they, have 
seen instances in which it might have been practised with advantage. 
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and was not practised^ from the hurry to throw the sails aback. The 
hint may, therefore, be useful to some young officer, or to an amateur 
in yacht sailing. 

It is, perhaps, needless to add, that, in all cases, the quick dispatch 
of the boat is a point of the greatest importance. I may remark, that 
what has been said about putting about on the other tack, in the sup¬ 
posed case, is more particularly applicable to fore and aft rigged vessels, 
from the greater facility with which it can be done. 

After these observations, it can do no harm to repeat a maxim which 
has been suggested elsewhere, viz.'that an officer should frequently, in 
his watch, or any other charge, ej^rcise his mind by suggesting to 
himself the occurrence of the possible accidents in which he may be 
called upon to act promptly, and in considering*what steps should be 
taken in them, that he may not be unprepared, but ready to suppress 
the alarm t)f those around^ him, and give confidence by his coolness. 


REPLY TO COLONEL MACEKONE'S OBSERVATIONS 
ON RIFLE SHELLS. 

In the Number of the United Service Journal for August I observe a 
Treatise by Colonel Macerone, an officer formerly A.D.C. to the celebrated 
and chivalrous Murat when King of Naples. • 

In many of this gentleman's observations, which are penned on the whole 
with considerable ability, I certainly conoar; but in many others of the most 
material importance 1 must beg to differ from him, as being decidedly com¬ 
plicated and Utopian. There is no doubt but that the rapid rotation on the 
axis of its flight gives the rifle bullet more precision than one discharged 
from the plain cylinder of a common musket, provided it is kept clean and 
unfurred, otherwise the aberration will be greater than that of a plain barrel, 
as any gunniaker will demunsti^te. As* that most destructive of all fire¬ 
arms discharged from the shoulder, 1 mean the rifle, is now so generally 
adopted by all tirailleurs, yagers, or sharpshooters, belonging to modern 
armies, probably you will allow me to discuss the period when it appears 
to have been first Used with any great effect by modern belligerents. 

It is perhaps not generally known, that about sixty yeai's ago rifle barrel¬ 
ed cannon were cast in Russia; but it dues not appear that any great use 
was made of them, and they seem to have sharea the fate of the French 
triple-barrelled six-pounders, used at the battle of llarnillies,** that is, of 
being consigned to oblivion. It was not till the year 177.5, so momentous 
as trie grand epoch of the unnatural contest which severed Great Britain 
from her American colonies, that we hear of the rifle being adopted in actual 
warfare to any great extent; the first experiments seem to have been tried 
at the sanguinary business at Bunker’s Hill, when the skill and precision of 
the American marksmen enabled tlfem at first to piidc off a great proportion 
of our officers, distinguished as they were by their glaring clothing*and 
gaudy equipments from the privates, but nut however to firevent ^heir en¬ 
trenchments fromr being ultimately stormed, and carried by the grenadiers 
with their bayonets fixed. 

It is nevertheless a fact, that in September 1759, at the fifst battle of 
Quebec, the French had several tiraillevrs in their army provided with rifles. 


* One of them is now to be seen in the Tower of London With its three barrels 
perfect. 
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and it waa commonly reported that the heroic Wolfe received hia death 
wound from one of these marksmen^ who it appears was recognized to be a 
deserter, in a French coat, from one of our regiments, and who was a Ser¬ 
jeant who had been severely reprimanded by Wolfe on the parade for strik¬ 
ing a private, a thing strictly lorbidden by that officer, who threatened to 
reduce him to the ranks for his indiscretion. This irritated the man, and 
was the cause of his ultimately deserting. He was hanged for his crime. 
Be that as it may, there were two French rifles with square barrels preserved 
in the arsenal at Quebec, till it was burnt in 1815. 

In the affair of Saratoga, October 1777, Gen. Burgoyne's army, not¬ 
withstanding their valour, suffered most materially from the enemy a rifle¬ 
men, and previously to this, in the action at Freeman’s farm near 
Stillwater, groat numbers of them took post on his flunks, many on high 
trees in the rear of the whole line, and there was seldom a minute's inter¬ 
val of smoke without officers being taken off by single shot. At Baltimore 
in 1814, many of the American marksmen who had ascended trees for the 
same purpose, were shot on their perches in thtf woods. But nilore of this 
anon. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for June 1776, we find the following notice 
of moment, relating to the gallant and lamented Major Ferguson of rifle 
celebrity, who afterwards fell in the action at King’s Mountain (7th October 
1780) in Carolina, while in command of a small party of loyalists and par¬ 
tisans, who were attacked by 1600 mounted backwoodsmen and overpowered 
after forty-seven minutes' contest, and treated with great barbarity.* 

“ Saturday June 1. This morning some curious experiments were tried at Wool¬ 
wich before the principal officers of Ordnance with a rifle gun, the invention of 
Capt. Ferguson of the 7bth regiment, when that gentleman fired in four minutes 
sixteen shot at a target two hundred yards’ distance. In one minute he fired six 
shot. He fired four shot a minute adl/ancing at the rate of four miles an hour. 
And lastly, he poured a bottle of water into the pan and barrel of his piece, when 
loaded, so as to wet every grain of the powder, and in le.ss thiui half a minute, with¬ 
out extracting tlie ball, fired again us readily as before. He hit the hull’s eye in 
the target, lying cm his hack at one hundred yards distance, and only missed the 
target three times in all his experiments, though it rained and the wind and weather 
was very much against him.” 

From the circumstance of the w’ater poured into the pan and hairel, it 
would appear that the rifle here used was one made to unscrew and load at 
the breech, which was also a favourite plan with the American riflemen at 
the time, who are said to have carried among other implements a gimlet, to 
rest their ])ieces on in the woods, while in want of rest, the gimlet being 
bored into the side of a tree. In December following, we find, a patent 
pqssed the seal to Capt. Ferguson, fur an invention in fire-arms, whereby 
they are rendered more sure in execution and more quickly charged than 
those in common use—most probably made to unscrew at the breech. 

The American rifleman knows better how to tree liimself and fire with 
precision from behind his tree than any other marksman, and he is only 
equalled in bush-fighting by the native Indians, who arc unrivalled in turn¬ 
ing an ambuscade to advantage, and giying the foeman his death wound 
from^he tangled covert; witness the exploit of Tetmimeh near Brownstown 
in Ju\v 1812, when with seventy Indians he lay in wait for 200 Americans, 
%and directed his fire on them with such success as to kill twenty of them, in- 
diuding four captains, and wounded nine, driving the rest seven miles off: 
also the defe^tt of Colonel Dudley’s detachment of 400 men in the sortie on 
Gen. Proctor s batteries frrmi Fort Meigs on the 5th May 1813. It was on 
its march to attack the British camp, hut was drawn into an ambush, and the 


• Viile Col. Tarletoii’s Campaigns, p. 164. Also Stedmau's Hist. Am. Rev. War 
ill loco. 
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Colonel fell, as well as the greater purt of his men, by the hand of Tecumseh 
and his devoted warriors. 

Colonel Mttcerone is perfectly right in what he states concerning the bore 
of the American rifles being too small, carrying balls of thirty-two to the 
pound; while those of the Canadian huntsmen, it is known, are more 
efficacious, and that the elk and other wild animals do not so easily get away 
when struck by their larger balls. In the travels of Major Z. M. Pike (by 
order of the United States Government) in the western part of North Ame¬ 
rica and Louisiana, 1611, numberless instances o^cur of tlie animals shot 
at " getting away from the circumstance of his rifle being too small in the 
bore.^* Not less than nine shuts we\;e flred at elks in one day, and all the 
animals escaped although wounded. The same evil attended the pursuit of 
deer, one of which, although struck in the head, was able to rise and bound 
oif when the hunters came up to him, and, in fact. Pike and his companions 
were without food for two days, till at last thev succeeded in killing a single 
deer, which ran some way after being wounded. Colonel Macerone seems to 
be as bigotod to the percussion system as most of the dandy sportsmen of the 
present day—but his plan will never do fur the army. He says that it is as 
suiierior to the flint as the latter is to the old pyrites wheel lock of former cen¬ 
turies. Now, it is well known, that the old mliver, or Spanish musket, as 
• well as the lighter harqmhuxe, was fired by a match, fixed by a kind of totigs 
in the serpentine or cock, which by jiulliug the trigger was brought down 
with great quickness upon the priming in the pan, over which was a sliding 
cover, drawn back by hand at the time of firing; that it required great 
care and nicety to fit the match properly and blow the ashes from the coal, 
and a great deal of time was lost in taking it out of the cock and returning 
it between the fingers of the left hand at every firing, besides the inconve¬ 
nience of wet weather, which often rendereik the match useless. He cer¬ 
tainly does not mean to convince us that the diiference he speaks of is 
tantamount to this, or to the wheel-loflc used for pistols and carbines, 
inventefl in Germany about 1566. Let us see what this wheel-lock 
was. It was composed of a solid steel w'hcel w'ith an axis, to which was 
fastened a chain, which being wound remnd it drew uj) a very strung spring ; 
on pulling the trigger, the sjiring acting whirled the wheel about with great 
velocity, and the friction of its edge, which was a little notched, produced 
the fire against a hard pebble-stone, the wheel being partly in the pan and 
touching the priming.—(vide Luigi Collado’s I'reatise of Artilleiy, Veniee 
1586.) Now, I will ask any infantry officer w'ho has beeu on a common 
parade, at drill, or at a review, whether the comparison is fair; when the 
great rapidity of firing, either by subdivisions, companies, or battalions, is 
considered, and the immense disparity that must strike him between the 

f >resent mode of loading and firing and that of those ancient days, when 
ocks were inconvenient and took time to wind up. 

There is little doubt but that in certain cases percussion rifles might 
answer, hut I will ask, how are the caps to be transported with the aniniuni- 
tion of an army.^ how are they to he guarded against that friction which 
must needlessly blow them up, and if tliey become wetted, or intercepted by 
the enemy, how are you to obviate the danger of your ammunition becoming 
perfectly useless for want of percussion c.h|is? Your rifle brigade is then 
hors-de-combat, and forced to surrender at discretion. Flints are tUways to 
be procured, but you cannot always command an apothecary’s shop in the 
vicinity of your army, to make the Kev. Mr. Joyce’s caps for you at a 
moment's warning—Tallow and rosin round the bottom of the caps! ! Oh, 
ye shades of Uundas and 'rorrens! are we come to this.^ b^orinerly the 
soldier’s head was well saturated with tallow and flour; but now their Jingers 

* Alterw'ards (ien. Pike, blown up along with 260 of hii. tncii, at the taking of 
York, Upper Canada, by tlie explosion of a powder magiutiiic, ,27th of April 1613. 

—Vide James’ Hist. Mil. Occ. 
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and pou(^ are to be properly daubed with grease and roSii)-.leave the first 
to tjie llussian boors, the latter to Paganini for his fiddle. Would not a 
little tar round the base of the nippk (as dandy men-killet^ they are to be, 
and no man is to be shot out of the fashion) do as well and not require so 
much preparation ? Supposing the nipples to fill up, as 1 have often seen 
them ao, or to break off, what becomes of your nitrate of mercury or your 
super-oxygenated muriate of potash ?—Bah ! The French, whose troops are 
noted fur keeping up a fire with prodigious celerity and vivacity, were not to 
be duped on a late ocxiasian when the Londoners wanted to put them off with 
detonators, instead of giving them good flint guns whkh would go off' when 
wanted. The broad and convex ecrew^oi the g^ant Colonel’s opening pas¬ 
sage into the chambers would, most probably, blow out in time, and if 
applied to infantry in line, be very apt to give the right hand man a quietus, 
at least for a season in its convex )>arabula, tending to the concave! After all, 
give me the common plug in the musket breeching; it is the cheapest and 
best calculated for rough usage, dirt and neglect, it fires as well as any, and 
can never be stopped up. The best flint, I repeat, will not miss fire once at 
least out of nine shots—if there is any miss-fire, it is the fault of the ham~ 
mers being too soft. It is well known, that at drills and ordinary parades 
our men luways use snappers, which are small square bits of bone substitutfOd 
fur the unnecessary tear and wear of the flints. In the course of time the 
hammers become, if 1 may use the expression, so softened and kadened that 
the flint will n<»t produce any fire at all on their surface. It is then the 
business of an armourer serjeant to fresh harden these hammers, or they will 
prove nearly useless. He should also take more pains with the mechanism 
of the locks when they get out of order, and greatly strengthen the main¬ 
springs ; but the truth is, that so lucrative is the repairing of locks in the 
items that come round to captains of companies for keeping the locks of 
their men in order, that the armourers, if not well looked after, are very apt 
not to do all they are bound to d(Fiu keeping those locks in proper order; 
this I know from actual experience. But the greatest objection to^thc use 
of detonators in the army would be the fullowing, viz. that detonating 
powder is very liable to miss fire after being long in contact with any salt or 
damp; such as a strong pressure on the clastic fluid of gunpowder ; being all 
night in boats or exposed to the spray of the sea when sailing, (’olonel 
Hawker expressly says in his book—^‘In a word, although detonating 
powder may be p^U in water and ih&n fired off", yet it frequently misses Ji^e 
after being long in the damp, and particularly when shooting on salt water. 
Take a piece of biscuit, or crisp gingerbread, dip it in water for a short 
time, and it will nevertheless remain hard enough to crack before it will 
bend ; but if, on the other hand, you lay it in a damfi cellar all night, it will 
not be found crisp in the morning. So it is with detonating powder and 
vjsth the substance in the caps, by long continued damp it loses its crisjmess 
and will no longer crack or fire by percussion.” How would your armies 
have managed, encamped in the swamps of Walcheren, bivouacked in 
muddy ploughed fields in the Peninsula, amid incessant rain, with this 
trumpery invention Or look to the late contest in America, when Gen. 
Drummond’s army was for a long time encamped in a muddy rice swamp 
while laying siege to Fort Erie, and the rain poured in torrents. How 
would they have used their muskets in repelling the sortie that was made 
from the fort by .'JOOO Yankees, on the 17tn of September 1814, who had got 
temporary possession of their batteries, and must have occasioned them, un¬ 
provided with flints, a heavier loss, till they could have felt the bayonets 
of the Royal Scots, of the 89th on the right, or of the 6th and 82ud, w’hich 
ultimately drove them across the glacis of Fort Erie into their own works ? 
Or at the unpropitious business of New Orleans, when the troops were wet 
all day and froze all night, and when, it is well known, that they were for 
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several days rowing in open boats from their ships to the shore by reason 
of the shiulow fraught of water after they left that marshy spot/ lie aux 
Poix, what state would the dandy detonators have been in ? 

The doctrine alluded to about arming the infantry with pikes, was a 
favourite reverie of old Saxe’s, and long exploded. Simplicity should be the 
ground-work of the education of a soldier. Vide Puysepir, Folard, &c. 

The heavy musket and rest, used so late as the beginning of the civil wars, - 
(vide Colonel Bariffe's Young Artillery-man, 1643,) w’ouldbe just as portable 
to the modern soldier; and we would advise Cdlonel Macerone to revive 
Lord Viscount Wimbledon’s plan of 1637, to recommend the practising of 
a new exercise of the jnusket and tnilf-pike together, and call up the spon- 
toon from the days of Culloden and Dettingen, in lieu of the sword exercise 
now taught to infantry officers. I am ((leased to see the heavy and cumbrous 
halbert, alike useless and graceless, exploded from the infantry, and re¬ 
placed by the more useful and portable fuzee. 'rSe Colonel’s plan of ma¬ 
gazine locks to mounted officers or dragoons, on Forsythe’s plan, is worse, 
too compimated, and therefbre useless; for to any one who has really been 
on service, it will appear that pistols are but of very secondary use in ac¬ 
tion ; that the execution done by a rapid charge of cavalry is by the weight 
of their horses and the cutting of their sabres; that a common flint horse- 
pistol is quite good enough to break a Frenchman’s head with; and that 
the small carbine carried by our light cavalry is a sort of popgun, that may 
do very well for your videttes to give an alarm with, but is of little use in ac¬ 
tually reaching an enemy’s body till you really see, (as in gull-shooting,) 
the white of his eye. It is almost impossible to load at a moment's notice on 
horseback, like the Persians or Arabs at full speed; our dragoons are not 
trained to such speedy manccuvies. My idea of the magazine moveable 
lock, (such a one as 1 saw affixed to a wild-fowl gun in Grierson’s shop,) 
was that of a heavy engine travelling on^ rail-road, or a large saw fur cut¬ 
ting .timber, which it greatly resembles. As we are now to kill our foes 
securimtm artem, as fashionable sportsmen do partridges and snipes, why not 
exclude the pouch altogether under the percussion system, and carry a cer¬ 
tain number of steel chargers to the held in something like the old-fashioned 
handelier, containing the cupper c.aps loose in little cases, and the balls 
separate in a havresack ? Let the Cntnpi Dor.tores be instructed to teach 
the tiros a new exercise, the old manual and platoon to be utterly exploded 
by this terrific march of copper (not bear-skin) caps: for I will then defy 
any private soldier to perforin the present exercise, with any degree of pre¬ 
cision, or without the danger of losing his caps from the nipples of his 
firelock. 

Glorious times! There will be no more turning the body a quarter- 
fiice to the right on both heels, with the side brass touching the hip, elbow 
close pressed in front of the hiu.’’ No more necessity for opdiung the pan 
by closing the elbow.” No, only “ handle cartridge; 'bout!” The adjutants 
and seijeant-majors will have quite a sinecure. What would the great 
Colonel Boone, “ back woodsman of Kentucky,” have said, if you had sent 
him copper cans into the forests, to shoot the deer at his deerlick, out of those 
rifles, which though very true “ were not made for trifles?” The Kentucky 
sharp-shooters arc such excellent s^iots, that they will hit a crown-piece with 
single ball, at the distance of one hundred yards with ease.* And there is 
a stor)' of an American who, for a wager, sliot at a stool between his friend’s 
legs at. a long distance olf, and lodged the ball in its centre. Would not 
such shots laugh at the paltry drug-merchant’s oxymuriates and gum Arabic? 
In his note at the end of the essay. Colonel Macerone allows,*that it is un¬ 
availing for the percussion powder in the cap to be water-proof, as the water, 

’ The American rifles are generally loaded in action with a couple of Inick-shot 
besides the ball, and the musket cartndges contain nine buck-shot besides the ball 
oil tup of the cartridge. 
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by reaaon of the attraetion of surfaces, ascends betveen the cap and nipple, 
and vets the powder in it; so that the oliimsy alternative qf tne taUow and 
rosin must be resorted to. 1 advise him to let well enough alone, and not 
say anything more of one of the most eccentric and pernicious theories, 
which ever could tend to invalidate the efficiency of a modern army, or de¬ 
preciate the means it possesses to so fuU an extent of annoying and crip¬ 
pling an enemy. His Reoermce with his percussion powder also, (lliM 
Sdiwartz the monk, who invented the original domposition,) will at last 
perceive, that Providence 'made men upright, but they have sought out 
many inventions. If we could catch a mastodon or megatherium on the 
banks of the Wabash, it is probable a better fortune could be made by show¬ 
ing it, than poor Mr. Birkbeck did by living in a log-house, and we might 
then be made assistant-professors of geology to Professor Buckland, or 
Mr, Sedgwick. Heaven and earth only know what revolutions our em¬ 
pire might not undergo*by feeding on kangaroo mutton-chops, and tame 
guanas. At the assemblies we might hear—your ladyship’s elephant stops 
the way; the Countess of St. Alban’s baboons are next. The Derby 
might be run for by unicorns. As we teach leopards to hunt tigers, we 
might harness a pair of whales to a Greenland ship, for the purpose of blow*, 
iug up their fraternity with Congreve rockets. Our packets to Bombay 
might sail with a team of sharks, instead of a couple of steam-enjnnes.- 
Mr. Whippy might be troubled to contrive a saddle for a dolphin. Turtiie 
would be naturalized in our own country by the Court of Aldermen, in the 
Regent’s Canal, or the New River, and a boa constrictor be made into soups 
or fricassees. 

An old Lioht-Bob. 
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SOME OF THE SERVICES OF JOHN SOLOMON, ONE OP THE GIGS OF 
THE PALLAS AND IMPERIF.USE. 

The grandfather of John Solomon was accidentally killed in the 
York man-of-war, of which he was carpenter: his son Edward, a ship¬ 
wright in Plymouth Dockyard, was killed on the Hannibal on duty. 
At eleven years of iige, his only son, John Solomon, was entered in the 
same yard; at seventeen he volunteered into the Pallas, and in that 
ship and the Imperieuse, served nine years and five months, during 
wlFch period he was engaged in the services detailed, and received 
thirteen wounds. He was in the gig at the destruction of the fleet in 
Basque Roads; was re-entered in the yard in 1815, as a labourer, 
where he is now in the lowest class, for there are grades: though he is 
an active and efficient seaman of forty-two years of age, he never had 
any pension. Such are the rewards of the brave ! 

J. > 

SERVICES. 

Volunteered in cutting out of Almeira Bay, a ship letter-of-marque 
of fourteen guns, with tive sail of merchant vessels, flve men killed, 
fourteen wounded. 

In cutting out a gun-boat and merchant-brig at Cape Palos. 

In cutting out at Anguilla a merchant vessel. 

Ditto, a national sloop and schooner from a bay six milts, to the. 
eastward of the Bay of Rosas. 
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In boarding off Oaraiea a piratical ship, mounting six guns; carried 
with a loss of three killed and six wounded. 

In lannching and taking off three merchant vessels from the coast of 
Calabria. 

In taking and destroying Pulinore with nine gun^boats; launched 
and carried off thirty sau of vessels. 

In cutting out a merchant brig from Minorca^ and destroying the 
barracks. * 

In taking and destroying Port Dantzic,* with its batteries, and 
bringing out twelve merchant ves^ls. 

In cutting out of Quiberon Bay, a merchant vessel, protected by a 
six-gun battery. 

In beating off an attack of 1100 men while stf>rming Trinity Castle, 
in the Bay of Rosas, which was kept fourteen days. 

In taking Mount Gat,*garrisoned by a company of soldiers, sixty in 
number, commanded by a captain and lieutenant, and destroying a 
two-gun battery and signal-house. 

In destroying with the gig only, two merchant vessels between 
Rocbfort and Bourdeaux. 

In cutting out a ship on the coast of Spain with the gig only. 

In landing at Bayonne and destroying a signal tower. 

In the expedition at Flashing. 

In the fire-ships that burnt the French ships in Basque Roads. 

In cutting out a ship, mounting eight guns, under the protection of 
a four-gun battery, at Valentia, on the coast of Spain. 

In catting out of Palamos Bay a S}ninish ship, under the protection 
of two*tower8, of two guns each. 

Since being in the Doclcyard, jumped overboard and saved the life 
of a young man, a shipwright, who had fallen overboard from His 
Majesty’s ship Superb, in harbour. 

“ I do hereby testify that the above is a most correct account, and 
is not more than one-half the services this good and brave man has 
seen while under the command of the Right Hon. Lord Cochrane and 
the Hon. Capt. Duncan. One instance I beg to state that he has 
omitted. While on shore, in the Bay of Rosas, fifty French drove in 
about one hundred and forty Spaniards, when Solomon and seven more 
of the gigs went out from the citadel, and drove the French back with 
loss, having only one man severely wounded of ours. I humbly beg*to 
recommend him as a brave, sober, good man, and worthy every encou¬ 
ragement, and ^vill be an acquisition to any ship he may serve in. 

** Given under my hand, this 2nd day of April 182H. 

“ William Burney, 

Gunner of M. S. Britannisi, late Iinperieuse, 
with Lord Cochrane and Capt. Duncan.” 

HAULING DOWN A FRENCHMAN’S JACK. 

Mr. Editor, —^When men of high rank in the Army and Navy 
distinguish themselves by acts of heroism, a thousand pens and mil¬ 
lions of voices arc put forth to laud their achievements j but the humble 
aspirant, the obscure hero, who performs the most gallant deeds, falls 


West of Toulon. 
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upon the field of glory ^th no other fame than being placed on f^e 
list of killed, save, perhaps, in the affectionate remeimirance of some 
comrade, or messmate, who retains a lively recollection of the manner 
in which the hero died. 

If the following little narrative should be deemed worthy a place in 
your Journal, it will probably be an indudement to me, at some future 
period, to furnish you with some more of a similar nature. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient servant. 

One op the Oed Tonnants. 

Portsmouth, 5th Oct. 1831. 

When His Majesty’s Ship Tonnant was in close action with the 
French Rear-Admiral's ship Algesiras, the latter had her bowsprit over 
the chess-tree of the former, so as to admit of a raking dre from the 
Tonnunt, which did great mischief to the enemy. The fore-top of the 
Algesiras was full of French riflemen, who commanded, byan inces¬ 
sant fire, the upper decks of the Tonnant, which the marines on the 
poop, and officers and men on the quarter-deck, were suffering from 
considerably. In the midst of this carnage, an ordinary seaman, named 
Fitzgerald, made his way from the main rigging of the Tonnant, by 
the sprit sail-yard of the enemy, to the bowsprit of the Algesiras, and 
with ills knife cut down the French jack, amidst the loud cheers of hi,^ 
shipmates, and the shouts and groans of the Frenchmen. Notwith¬ 
standing the heavy hre of musketi/, and many hand-grenades thro^vn 
out of the fore-top of the enemy, he had regained the main rigging of 
the Tonnant, where his gallant exploit terminated from a grenade 
which struck him in the back: he sunk between the two ships, with 
the tri-coloured winding-sheet under his arm, accompanied by the ad¬ 
miration and regret of every officer and man in the ship. This fine 
fellow was an Irishman, of the humblest origin ; but the greatest man 
of the great house of Fitzgerald never displayed more intrepidity or 
coolness in the hour of danger, than this poor Fitzgerald did. 

A resurhection. 

Mr. Editor, —Should you consider the enclosed anecdote worthy of 
a place in the United Service Journal,” it is at your service. I wit¬ 
nessed the burial of Carnes, and have often heard Hullock tell the 
story. I am, &c. 

" Asafu Shaw, Lieut. 31st Regt. 

Manchester, October 11th, 1831. 

In 1799 the 31st regiment was serving in Holland, and at Egmont- 
up-Zee crossed bayonets with the French regiment bearing the same 
number; a ball fired during the retreat of the latter regiment passed 
through the jaws of a soldier of the 31st named Robert Hullock ; 
in the course of the afternoon he was buried in the sand hill where 
he had fallen, by a soldier of his regiment named John Carnes. Dur¬ 
ing the night Hullock recovered, and having been .but lightly co¬ 
vered with sand, crept out and crawled to a picket of his regiment 
posted nean He was sent to hospital, recovered, and was serving 
with his regiment in Malta in 1809. His face having been much dis¬ 
figured, and his voice scarcely intelligible (a part of his tongue and 
palate having been carried away) he had for some years served as 
pioneer to his company; a soldier of it died, and Hullock, as a part of 
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his dutf, dag tlie grsre, in wliich he was found, on the arrival of the 
body for interment, still at work, though then near ten feet deep. On 
being drawn out and asked,bis reason for making it so unusually deep, 
he replied—** Why, Sir, it’s for poor John Carnes who buried me, and 
1 think. Sir, if 1 get him that deep, it will puzzle him to creep out as 
I did." On the burial service being read, he proceeded to fill up the 
grave, and actually bttried the man who ten years previously had 
buried him. Hullock wm discharged and peflsioned in iQ14. 

*■ S. 

TUJB ACTION OF BliNEVENTB, AND CAPTURE OF GEN. L£ FEVRE. 

In a letter from a Corporal of the ^Ih Hussars. 

Mr. Editor, —The following is the copy 5f a letter, written by 
John Lomax (who was ^ corporal in the 7th Hussars,) to his sister, on 
his arrivsA in England after the battle of Corunna. He was born of 
respectable parents in the parish of Dean, near Boltdh; in Lancashire, 
and received some education in a free grammar-school (called Dixon 
Green,) in the same parish. His father was a soldier, and as he 
wished to follow the same profession, he enlisted about his twentieth 
year, and was afterwards engaged in the battle of Corunna; I have 
read your useful and entertaining Journal from its commencepient, 
and ir you think the following letter worthy of a place in its pages, 
it would much oblige, W. G. 

Boltpn, Sept. 9th, 1831. • 

Dear Sister,—I avail myself of the earliest opportunity of in¬ 
forming you of my safe return from Spain, after there suffering a long 
and fatiguing march of above 900 miles, over roads that were very 
mountainous, which we had to travel night and day. We arrived at 
Corunna on the Bth of November, disembarked on the lOtli, and began 
our weary march on the 15th. We joined Gen. Moore’s army at Toro, 
about 300 miles from Corunna, and from Toro we proceeded to the 
province of Salamanca. On the 23rd of December we turned out at 
seven o’clock at night in order to have a general engagement by break 
of day on the 24th; the roads were very bud, and the weather cold, as 
the snow was so deep that it was almost impossible to march. W% 
could not get our infantry or artillery up in time in the morning in 
consequence of the snow, which prevented our attacking them; jjut 
on the 24th the French received considerable reinforcements, which 
made us retreat on the night of the 24th. On Christmas morning a 
party of our regiment engaged one of their pickets, four to one in 
number against us, but we either took or killed them all, except two 
that made their escape. Our Colonel had his arm broken when making 
a cut at a French ofiicer: we then retreated to Benevente. On the 
29th the French cavalry crossed a river about two miles from the town'; 
we had destroyed the bridge, but it was fordable; there were only our 
mckets there ut the time. We sent into the town to acquaint Lord 
^aget, but we charged them three times before he came with our regi¬ 
ments, the 10th, 15th, 1 Bth, and 3rd German Legion; the pickets con¬ 
sisted of a party from each cavalry regiment, each finding an equal 
number for duty the night before, about 100 altogether. ' They came 
over a quarter of a mile from where we were posted, and formed in 
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front of as; we gave thm tBree dieen, which they returned; we charged 
them, and they met us sword in hand. When we closed with them there 
was not a word heard to be spoken, but cutting away as fast as possible 
ibr about ten minutes; but they were too powerful for us in numbers, 
■which made us fall back about 200 yards and form again; they could 
not form so soon as we, their numbers were so great; we charged them 
again before they could form and front us, cutting right and left for 
fifteen minutes, when w^ fell back as before, leaving each time several 
of oar men killed and wounded. this charge 1 received a cut in the 
head. We formed again, thinking not to charge them any more until 
Lord Paget came with the regiments in town, but kept skirmishing 
with them; at length they charged us, and we met them full charge, 
(though small in number to them,) cutting away as before, many fell, 
but more on their side than ours. By this time Lord Paget bad nearly 
come up with our regiments, the 10th, 15th, 18th, and 3rd' German 
Legion. The^ French saw them coming, and began to fall back whilst 
we were in their ranks; they were six deep, many of whom we cut 
down in the river, what were not Icilled were drowned, that fell off in 
charge. I had another cut in the head, but neither of any consequence. 
I was well satisfied, for we took their commanding officer, Gen. Le- 
Fevre. I'^ade a cut at him, but he would not give himself up; he got 
wouhded in the back of the neck; he soon gave up his sword, and I 
caught his bridle reins and dismounted him. I did not think that 
fighting was such hard work, Jbut it is the hardest work I ever was at; 
but I-never had better sport in my life. 

The French are very artful in giving point with their long stvords; 
these men were Bonaparte’s Guards, never beaten before, but we let 
them know we were Englishmen. They formed on the other side of 
the water; we brought two guns to bear upon them with spiritual 
(spherical) case shot, which laid some of them low, and made the others 
go over the hills which were close by; from the hills they sent us a few 
shells and balls, but they did no damage. After the engagement was 
over I had several cuts in my pelisse, my cap was so cut that I could 
not put it on again, and a pistol shot had gone through it about an inch 
above my head. We then retnaated to Corunna, 300 miles more; 
many of our men died through fatigue and hunger; on the hills near 
Villa Franca there were several men, two women, and a child, tired and 
hungry, frozen to death. » There was a general engagement three days 
at Corunna, on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of January; there were few 
of the cavalry on shore at that time. I was not twenty yards from 
Gen. Moore whfen he fell by a cannon-shot—I was at the time orderly 
to Gen. Slade—^this was on the 16th; I embarked on the 17th and 
arrived at Plymouth on the 23rd. We are now at Exeter, but where 
the rest of the regiment is 1 do not know, but I believe what are left 
of them are at Portsmouth. There is one transport vessel wrecked 
with seventy of our men and three officers on board. There are 31 of 
us here and not a single horse, and our appearance is pitiable enough, 
as ^ are qi!iite ragged. My duty to father and mother, and love 
to‘brother and sisters. 

Your loving and affectionate brother, 

John Lomax, Corporal 7th Hussars. 

Exeter, Feb. 6tb, 1809. 
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COJLONSL jrOBN CABTABO^. 

The followiRg beftatiful inscription to tbe memory of Ctdonel John' 
Cameron, of the 92nd Highlanders, on a monument near Port William, 
would be read with lively interest by-the army at any time, on account 
of its own intrinsic merits as a piece of composition, and as doing jus-’ 
tice to one of the bravest warriors that ever stepped. But when we 
mention that it is from the matchless pen of Sir Walter iScott, it will 
claim a much wider circle of admiration. In another part of this 
Number, will be found a notice respecting the movements of tdiis won¬ 
derful author, which, vre have no dwbt, >¥111 intej^est every dass of our 
readers. ^ • 

We need scarcely call tbe attention of any one who has ever thought 
of the delicacies of genuine good writing, to tbe truth and vigour of 
the twelfth line, or to the touching, yet manly appeal contained iirthe 
four last lines. 

SACnCX) TO THE MeMORV OP 


COLONEL JOHN CAMERON, 

Eldest Son of Sir Ewan Cameron, of Tassifern, Bart. 
Whose mortal remains, 

Transported from the field ol glory where he died. 

Rest here with those of his forefathers. 

During twenty years of actire miliilry services, 

With a spirit which knew no fear, and shunned no danger. 
He accompanied or led. 

In Marches, in Sieges, in Battles, 

The gallant 92nd Regiment of Scottish Highlanders, 
Always to Honour—almost always to Victory: 

And at lei/ffth,^^ 

In the Forty-second year of his age, 

Upon the memorable Sixteenth day of .Tune, A.D. Ifili), 

. Was slain in the command of that corps, 

■HTiile actively contributing to achieve the decisive Victory 

of 

WATERLOO: 


Which gave peace to Europe. 

Thus closing his military career 
With the long and eventful struggle in which 
His services had been so often distinguished. 
He died laiibnted 
By that unrivalled Oeneral, 

To whose long train of Success and Victory 
He liad so often contributed j— 

By his Country, 

From wlticli he had repeatedly received^aarks 
Of the highest consideration 

and ^ 

By his Sovereign, 

Who graced his surviving Family 
With thos^marks of honour 
Which could not follow to this place 
Him whose merit 

, They were designed to commemorate. 


Reader a 

Call not his fate untimely 
Who, thus l)onoured and lamented, 
Qosed 8 Life of Fame by a Death of Olory. 
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" Snt SAffUSL HOOD. 

On the occasion of the Coronation, the> column*raised to the memory 

the late Vice-Admiral. Sir Samuel Hood^ Bart^ K.B. &c. was opened 
to puldic view. The column is Of the Doric Order ; the proportions .ire 
th(^ of Uie Trajan Chlumn reduced to a scale of one hundred and ten feet. 
It is crowned with a naval coronet, thereby clearly defining its object, 
and gives a correct idea, of richly ornamented sterns of antique ships, 
of vrhich there afe font, with a corresponding number of sails, and a 
copper mast, ten feet high, occi^pfes the centre. The column is from a 
design of Mr. Goodj^che, an architect of Bath, and is considered to 
reflect credit upon him ; the sculpture is executed by Mr. Galiagan of 
Bath, and it admirably put out ''of hand. The height on which it 
stands is upwards ofehree hundred feet above the adjacent plains, in 
the-centre of the county of Somerset, commanding extensive views in 
every direetipp, with St. George’s Channel in the distamce. The 
family of HoflQ^has long been resident in the parish^pf Burleigh, and it 
was in the vicarage those two great and gallant naval offices, the late 
Vjscounts Hood and Bridport, were born. There are three other mo¬ 
numents seen from the top of this column, commemorating times and 
persons intimately connected with some most important mras in the 
history of Great Britainffi!^ The first is Alfred’s tower, on the spot on 
which that wonderful man and patriot King railed his standard pre¬ 
vious to the expulsion of the Danes from these shores; the next is the co¬ 
lumn at Burton-Pynsent, commemorative of the great Earl of Chatham; 
and the third is that in honour of the glorious achievements of the Duke 
of Wellington. These reeded times and events which will shed bril- 
Bancy upon Old England as long as her name shall endure, and it is 
in such society the column to the memory of Sir Samuel Hood now 
stands a speaking memento to his high worth and talents. 

The following inscription from the pen of Sir James Afackintosh 
commemorates in beautiful language the varied greatness of his mind 
and character. 


Siicrecl to tlie memory of 
Sill SAMI)EL HOOD, Haki. 

KliiKlit of the must Honou r^lc OrdiT of the IJalli, and nominated 
OrariWflroas thorvof, 

Kiiiglit of St. Fordinaiul and of Merit, 

Kuiglit Grand Croas of the Swuixl, 

A’iue-Ailiniral i>l the White, and 
" Coinuiaiider in Chief ot H. M. Fleet in the East Indies. 

All ollicer of the highest disliiictioa 
^ Among the illustrious men 

Who ‘t-'tSlfriHl their own age the briglitest period in the naval history of their country : 
m In whom the same siiiiplicily, calmness, and firmness. 

Which gave him the full comniaiid of his sricnce and skill in the midst of danger. 

Secured also tlie rectitude ol his judgment in its most rapid decisions, 

^ Preserved the integrity and kindness of Ids nature uudistmbed amidst the agitations of the world. 
And dilfu.seil .f^acelul benignity on the frank dcnieaiioiir of Jlil generous profession : 
Whose character was an example of the natuial niiion of a gallant spiHt with a gentle disposition. 
And of private aSecliuii with public honotar. 

Whose native modesty was unchanged by a life of Rendwa. 


* i» Tlds'lbolunin is erected 

By the attachmviit and icvereiice of British Oflicers, 

^ Of whom many were hiji .aduiiiing followers 
lut hose awful scenes of war. 

Which, while they called forth the giandest qualities of human nstni'o. 

In him, likewise gave occasion for the cxcicise of its most aiuinUe virtues. 



. GENEKAL COllRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ITEIXED SERVICE fOVRVAl.* 

^1 ' ’i 

I^d Munster, in Explanation of a Passage of his ** Campaign of 1809,’* 

referring to Lord Howden. 

Mr. £piTOii,-^Lord Howden has pointed out to*me that some details, in 
nijr Account of the Campaign of 1809 in^j^ortugal, which relate to his Lord- 
siiip’s command in that cpuntry previous to my arrival with the Duke of 
Wellington, are not correct. The information upodl^w'hich my statement 
was founded was received at Lisbon tn April 1809, and appears on my 
journal of twenty-two years since. 

I have stated in my Memoir (p. 9.) that, during the^dvance of the French 
army to Oporto, thift British artillery and cavalry were embarked, and that 
the Forts ofSt. Julian and Bugio were dismantled. Lord Ho^en assures 
me that the embarki^on did not take place, and the withdr^pl of the .guns 
from Bugio may have'given rise to the latter report. ^ 

Exclusive of my anxious desire to be as far as possible accurate in matters 
•of history, the friendly nature of Lord Howden’s comffrauication and tny., 
sense of what is due to so distinguished an officer, more strongly prompt me 
to rectify this error, although 1 am well aware that nothing can detract from 
the gallant General's well-known servic^es, especisliy at a moment so trying 
and critical as that to wtiich 1 refer. How justly those services have befen 
appreciated has been recently evinced. 

I cannot find a more ready and appropriate mode of correcting my in¬ 
voluntary mistake, than by requesting your ihsertion of this letter in the 
Journal of the United Service. _ , 

I have the honour to be, 

Mr. Editor, 

13, Belgrave Street, Your very obedient servant, 

20th Oct. 1831. Mcnbtek. 

__ 


Coronation Titles and Ribbons lateltf bcstotvcd upon the 
Army and Navy, 

Mr. Editor, —It has usually been the policy of our statesmen to do 
everything which could promote cordialitpbetween the two great military 
profewons of the empire; and in conferring promotions, rewards, or hono¬ 
rary distinctions, to hpld the balance of favour so evenly between the army 
and the navy, as not tifil^ve either branch occasion to complain of partiality 
or of neglect. It is true, the ranks of the army are so filed with scions of 
the aristocracy, and the rude, cramped, imprisoned Me of a seaman pre¬ 
sents so few allurements to boys nursed in the lap of amuenc^thpt notwith¬ 
standing encouragements have lately been given to induce j^^er sons of 
the nobility to enter into the naval service, yet the parliamentary influence 
of our wooden walla iR hut as dust jn comparison to that possessed W the 
army. It was on this account principally, that the wliuM navy of Great 
Britain hailed Kiim William’s accession to the throne, a^n event highly 
favourable to' their lntecestB—it being naturally imagined that the counte¬ 
nance and supponkijf the Sador Monarch would tend, in some degree, to 
counterbalance that superior influence whiq^ had hitherto been exerted in 
favour of the army. Alas! miserably indeed have these ^easonSklo expec¬ 
tations been dis^pointed, even in the very commencement of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s reign; and bitterly will the ni^y feel the iron enter Into their souls 
accordingly! 

At former coronations it was the custom to grant a general brevet or pro¬ 
motion to the army and navy. When William the Fourth was crowned, 

V. S. JoiritK. No. 3t^. Oct. 1031. <' 
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however, the ministers thought proper, from motives of econmny, to ^th- 
hold this act of ro]ral favour; out as a cheap substitutOp they detennin^ 
upon conferring certain honorary diitincUons upon the sister service. It 
is not for Uie army or the navy to pronounco judgment upon this piece of 
wret^ed parsimony. The proud Empire of Britain may have become at 
last reduced to such a atate of bankruptcy that she is compelled to stop ftay- 
ment in gold, and to reimburse her defenders and servants by a paltry issue 
of titles and ribbons; but the United Services had at least a right to expect, 
that in the distribution of these honours, there should be no apple of discord 
thrown between those who had so long, so wisely, and so cordially amalg^ 
mated ; that there should be no attemiit made to sow jealousies between we 
army and the navy, % exalting one branch at the expense—the degrad^ 
tion—and the mortification of the other. A very simple statement will 
serve to show how this said balance qf favour has been preserved; and in 
wW proportion tbc Uorunation Titles and Ribbons have been bestowed 
upon the two services. 


\ r General, 
j Colonels, 
Admiral, 
Post-Cap 


r General, 11 

Pekrs Jt:olttneH 3/ 

1 EERS. < Admiral, 1 ( 

Post-Captain, 1 | 

rLieut.-Generala, 3 ] 
j Major-General, 1 ( 
Baronets. ; Surgeon-General, 1 f 
} Colonel, I J 

I^Vice-AdmiraJ, 1 

it™ 

(^Rear-Admiral, 1 j 


Baronets. 


(f the 
Bath. 


Cmnmarnh'rs 
of the 
Bai ii. 


Companioiix 
of the 
Ba I'll. 


\ Admirals, 2 I 
Rear-Admiral, 1 j 

f Lieiit.-General 11 

J Major-Generals 15 > 

1 Ditto, Indian Army, G j 
Rear-Admirals, 1. . 

' Colonels, 2ft "i 

Lieiit-Colonbls, 17 

Majors, 3 ( 

(’oloiicls, Indian Army, 8 f ^ 
liiunt.-Cnlonels, ditto, ft I 
Majors, ditto, 3 J 

Post-( 'si]>tains not less than 2.3 years 
^ standing, 12 


Grand 


■Ji'otal I 


S^oldiers 

Sailors 



So that the army has obtained nearly five times moreofthe Sovereign's fanmr 
upon this oeeasion Hum the navy. Should this, however,*be allowed to pro¬ 
duce any ill-blood between the fistor services ? God forbid! Most warmly 
do we con^atulate the scarlet upon what they have obtained. Richly do 
they deserve all that a grateful Ivinu and country can bestow, liheir de¬ 
serts are writt^ in the blood of a tlu^and battles! and may the unanimity 
between the two professions be immutable as their merits are equal, despite 
of all that undue preference and unwise partiality can accomplish towards 
introducing heart-burnings betw i en them. 
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ft WUFTie nSfierved by tbe fbreB&iog: table, that no officer of the nory 
"fMAffing inferior Tank to a colonel in the army of twenty-three years stand¬ 
ing, has obt^ed even a Companionship of the Bath; while in the army, 
even lieat.-colonel8 and majors are included in the distribution I But even 
this is not aU. In the announcement of Knight’s Ba^cAelon—which are not 
published in a hatch, but keep ooaing out through the pages of the Gazette— 
there are not more than one or two sailors to keep whole dozens of red¬ 
coats in countenance. Why also, it may be aske(|, is the Gnelphic Order of 
Knighthood so exdusively appropriated to the army in preference to the 
navy? It is generally understood, that this Hanoverian distinction is con¬ 
ferred only on perawial JHends of the Sovereign; and are we tiierefore to 
believe, that in the wide circle of goo^ King William’s friendship, only the 
Blue Jackets are excluded? Away with such a base suppositton! The 
Monarch little knows with what contumely his antiejpt comrades are treated. 

We know not why Earl Grey should thus show a palpable and impditic 
preference for thd army—partiality infinitely more galling to the navy 
than that b^rtural predilection which the Duke of Wellington exhibited 
towards hib'old campaigners. Perhaps the great disparity in the late dis¬ 
tribution of Titles and Ribbons may have been inadvertent,” or it may have 
arisen from the baneful influence of some military relive behind the Pre¬ 
mier, more powerful than the Prime Minister himself. *in either case it is 
to be hoped, that even yet justice will be done to the tiggrieved navy of 
England, by granting to it another, and a more liberal distribution of hono¬ 
rary distinctions, including, as in the army, ^field-officers of every rank who 
may have fought and bled in their country's service. 

A Wooden-Leg Commander KN. 

.BUT NOT A C.B. 


Marshal Stichel—Attack on the Col de Ordal. 

Mb. Editor,— In the late Marshal Suchet’s Memoirs it is stated, that on 
the 13th of September, 1813, the division of Gen. Mosclop attacked tbe post 
of the Col de Ordal in Catalonia, defended by an Anglo-Spanish detach¬ 
ment, and that after being twice repulsed, the former at last succeeded, car¬ 
rying the redoubts sword in band. Now, tlierc were no redoubts to carry, 
and, unfortunately, there was not even time to construct an abattis upon the 
high road which led througli the post; if there had, instead of his two re¬ 
pulses, the Marshal might possibly have had to acknowleclge he only meant 
areconnoissance, as he did on the preceding April, when he was confoune^dly 
thrashed, and by the same artists. 

jiab An Eye-witness. 


Naval ProMotioH. 

Mr. Editor, —I forbore from addressing you prior to youf* publication 
for the last month, from the supposition that you would be inundated with 
letters on the subject of the Non-Coronation Promotion; seeing, however 
that the only remarks are from yoiflrself under the head of “ A Coronation 
without a Brevet,” I shall beg leave to remark, that the general opinion of the 
^mission arises from a view,of economy in His Majesty s Ministers, driven to 
it by the constant.complaints of Members of the House of Commons, at the 
numerous promotions since the commencement of the general peace; and 
certainly with great justice, as such promotions in the Mainfwere, nine 
times out of ten, of young officers, who scarcely ever ^ve'd a day'during 
war, and were preferred for no better reasons than favouritism, arising from 
their nobility of birth, connexion with the order,” ox parliamentary in¬ 
fluence. Let us see what the expense of a Coronation promotion would have 
been, founded upon the just principles of that which took place on the occa* 

2 c 2 
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don of the /ubilee of that Monarch' of blessed memory Geo^e the Tldi’d, 
where twenty of the Senior Officbrs of each dkm vi&Pd prc^ted, but 
which (having' an eye to economy) “we will reduce to twelve OiH this, coro¬ 
nation promotion. 

£ s. 

The difference in pay of twelve Captains promoted 
to the rank of Rear-Admirals will be . .66 per day. 

The difference of twelve Commanders to Captains 0 6 ditto. 

The difference of twelve Lieutenants to Commanders 0 18 ditto. 

Twelve Midshipmen promoted to Lieutenants . 3 0 ditto. 

Making the total expense to the /H>untry £ 10 10 per day. 

Or, as Cocker would have it, i,‘3650 per annum. 

I have heard it-invidiously remarked, that Ministers were easily induced 
to waive a Coronation promotion of obi ojficers, to enable them to pursue, as 
heretofore, the system of favouritism. Be that as it may,'was the annuity 
of £3660 for the lives of thirty-six officers, all of whom must'have been 
upwards of forty years in the service, and of twelve old worn out midshipmen, 
of such paramount consequence to the country, as to sacrifice their last 
chance of promotioi||-.^ 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours, 

October 9th, 1831. A Widower. 


A Warning Voice. 

Fiat.fustitia, ruat coelum.’' 

Mr. Editor, —The old officers of the Army and Navy return you their 
sincere thanks for the notice you have taken of their being neglected at the 
Coronation, and will further feel obliged if you will do them the favour to 
admit into the pages of your impartial Journal a few observations on the 
way in which some of the favoured have been lately, and indeed still con- 
.tinue to be smuggled into the Gazette for Brevet rank; and they trust you 
will fearlessly do your duty by publishing the enclosed list of those who have 
obtained this species of promotion to the exclusion of many of humbler birth, 
but of far superior merit. A past life of danger and hardship it appears 
must now remain uncheered by the hope of receiving even the barren and 
unprofitable (though much cherished) distinction, to the attainment of 
whiohtall ranks (save the K.C.B.’s) have been so anxiously looking forward; 
that i^nk appears only to be lavished on youths who have entered the ser¬ 
vice long since the conclusion of the war, and who thus enjoy the fruits of 
ou" services, and victories, no doubt as an encouragefttent to fawning and 
sycophancy, giving to such men the reward due to sterling courage, talents, 
and manly integrity. When discontent and disgust at such unfair proceed¬ 
ings become universal in tluit class who suffer thereby, is it not the height 
of folly for those who have the power to correct the evil to turn a deaf ear 
to that “ warning voice” which with truth and sincerity points out, that con- 
ciliaiion at the outset is a wiser course to, pursue than to wait for that period 
of eirpediency when the attempt may be too late ? 

Believe us, Mr. Editor, this is not thrown out as a threat ; but in these 
levelling and discontented times, is it wise to render lukewarm that class who 
may be shortly called on to keep down insurrection or even revolution } and 
may not at a(ich a moment the thought suddenly cross the mind of the neg¬ 
lect oipast services.^ and thus that arm be paralysed, which a wiser, prudent, 
aqd more grateful conduct might have seen actively and unflinchingly em- 
piwed. in the defence of the Monarch and the Constitution. How truly has 
Colonel Napier remarked, that “ Napoleon’s troops fought on bright fields, 
where every helmet caught some beams of glory;*' but the Britisli soldier 
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and officer (with the exce{)tion of the higher ranks of the latter) conquered 
under the cold ^ade of aristocracy; and is not the remark still applicable ? 
Look at the ola Majors, Captains, and Subalterns, still remaining under 
a like impenetrable cloud of disappointed hope. One's blood boils with in¬ 
dignation when we daily observe butterfly and would-be soldiers, (one half 
of whom would slink out of the service the moment they were ordered abroad 
if war were declared,) who have never even quitted the kingdom, receiving 
that rank only due to merit and length of service; whilst the Majors of 1814, 
and the Captains of 1813, men who have serVelfl in every quarter of the 
globe, braving death in every shape for these twenty-five or thirty years, are 
passed by with utter neglect and* apparent contempt.,, Another fruitful 
source of discontent has arisen from the number of aides^ne-camp which his 
present Majesty has been advised td employ, each of whom, be it known, 
receives ten shillings per day, with the step of Colonel; George the Third 
had ten; Geoi^o the Fourth twenty-three, and at*present there 9 xe forty- 
four^ (exclusive of Militia,) thus opening another door to undue influence, 
most of these officers bemg culled and picked favourites to the injury of 
numerous Lieutenant-Colonels of great merit and long standing, who find 
this class daily jumping over their head--, whilst they are ctimpelledto drag 
a lengthened chain” in a fruitless expectation of a just and impartial BrCvet. 
The pay to this increuifcd number of uides-de-cam]) would 'have more than 
covered the expense of giving the rank of Ma^r to ull tlie Captains of 
1813, 14, and 15, they being the only class who benefit in a pecuniary point 
of view, (2s. a day.) the other steps of Major, Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
(^)lonel, receiving no increase of pay with increase of rank ; the excuse of 
expense and economising therefore was a mean subterfuge. It is now in¬ 
sinuated that the authorities at the IIorse-Guards recommended that no 
promotion should take place at the Coronation ; but this is not to be credited, 
and they no doubt were compelled to piccumb to ministerial domination. 
Still we are not so titterly cast down as to despair but that justice will 
shortly be done us, and that the scar-w'orn veteran and enduring soldier of 
fortune will be liberated from the griefs of the hitiierto endless supersession 
and ‘^^ho^Ks deferred w'hich maketh the heart sick.” 

1 remain. Sir, 

On the part of the aggrieved, 
Bkitannicus. 

NAMES OP OFFICEES UECENTLY PHOMOTED, TO BE IIEUTENAKT- 

COLOKEES BY BREVET. 

Date of Commtssiou 
as Major. 

Major II. 'Webster .... 22nd April 1826. 

Major Hon. W. Li L. F. de lloos,* 5th Jupe 1827. , 

TO BE MAJOUb nv BREVETS. 

as Captain. 

Capt. Bullock, 1st Life Guards . . 26th Dec. 1821. 

Capt. Hall, 1st. Life Guards* . . . 2nd August 1822. 

Capt. lleid, 2nd Life Guards . . . 11th Nov. 1824. 

Capt. Sullivan, 3rd Dragoon Grfards* . 30th June 182,5. 

Capt. W. F. Snell, 3rd Foot Guards . . 4th July 1829 !! 

and Ensign, 13th August 1825 !!! 

Capt. Baring,. 1st Life Guards . . 3rd Sept. 182^11! 

Lieutenant in 1827!!! 

Capt. Lord C. Wellesley* . 26th l%b. 1829!! 

Comet in the Horse-Guards in 1828^ !! 

\* The promotion of the officem marked thus (*) had reference’to their 
official employment at the Coronation.—En. 
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Congreves Guns. • . 

Mi^. Editor,—I t has been a matter of surprise “to mmre |)eiiBions tb^. 
one/' that Congreve’s medium guns of different oaUbrea have be^n 
generally withdrawn from naval service: one reason asugned is, that they 
were “ unsafe and unsteady on their carriages /’ others assert that tndtet" 
dual prejudice and misrepresentation met %nth too ready acquiescence and 
that the job was to get rid of them for another sort of gun by a. rival pror 
jector; however, should itebe correct that upon the old sledge carriage they, 
w'ere rather unruly in action, there can be no such ejection started when 
they are mounted on MarshaH’s admirable principle. That ingenious office? 
throws consideralSe light upon this important question, and suggests a plan^ 
of armament for the 28-gun frigates, which would in a degree make up for 
their bad sailing. In his Disquisition upon his new Gun-carriage, we find the 
following remarks^me years ago a new descri])tion of cannon, some¬ 
thing between a carronade and a lung gun, was introduced by Sir ^Villiam 
Congreve‘into His Majesty’s naval service, and also into that ot the East 
India Company. From the Congreve guns being about one-fifth lighter, 
and much shorter than the regular guns of similar calibre, whilst their, 
imint'^ank range was found to be more extensive,* they seemed calculated 
to be" importantly useful, more jiarticularly in the ^per tiers of three¬ 
decked ships, ^d in tha«ervice of tlie East India Company. From the. 
unsteady and unsafe action of these guns upon their carriages, their use has 
however lately been discontinued in His Majesty's service, though they still 
form the entire gun-deck armament of the fleets of the India Comjiany.” 
By mounting these guns on Commander Alarshall’s principle, it appears, 
from the experiments of Capt. Broughton, that they are rendered ^steady 
and seepre though fired double-shotted; and that with three men less, or 
with only four-sevenths of the old crew, they may be worked more easily 
and quickly than before : thus all ftie benefits which were expected to arise 
from the use of Congreve’s guns, may now be reiilized, their general effici¬ 
ency be gi’eatiy increased, and a considerable number of guns at present con¬ 
sidered useless, be again restored to His Majesty’s service. 

By mounting Congreve’s guns on board ships of the line and Indiameii, 
short guns were introduced on board thick-sided vessels, by which the 
greatest angle of training towards the bow and quiu'ter, already too limited, 
w^ made still less than before. On the new carriage, however, Congreve’s 
guns trained to about 45"; and as they may be worked by nearly the same 
number of men as carronades of similar calibre, line-of-battlc ships, carrying 
even fewer men, may now change their main-deck guns for Congreve's 
32-pounder8, by which means all the guns and carronades of the whole broad¬ 
side will fire the same sized shot. 

There is also,” says Commander Marshall, “ in His Majesty’s service a 
dass of small frigates, on board of which Congjreve’s guns might be used 
with apparent advantage, in exchange for thb carronades which form their 
gun-deck armament.” 

Without enquiring into the comparative merits of long guns and carro¬ 
nades, it must be considered an unfortunate circumstance that so many 
2B-gun frigates, in which it has been fouiad expedient to mount nothii^ but 
('.arronades, should rank amongst the worst-sailing ships of His Majesty’s 
Fleet; for being unable to advance within carronade range upon a quicker- 
sailing enemy, miuueuvring with long guns, or to retreat from a superior 
force, they are incapable of returning the distant fire of the one or of 
crippling thqjudvance of the other. Now, since 18-pounder Congreve’s may 
- 4 ; - 

• The weight of a long 24'pounder is about 49^ cwt.—that of a Congreve’s 
24^under 41 cwt. According to the result of experiments published by Sir W. 
Congreve, tlie point-blank range of the former to the graze is 360 yards, whilst tli^t 
of the Congreve gun is 505 yards. 
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be worked on the new earriagee by veay few men, and will stow fore and aft 
neariv as oonvenlently as carronades, 28-gun frigates, without any augmen¬ 
tation to tiidr crews or inconvenience to their narrow decks, may'be ren¬ 
dered equaUy efficient with ships of a larger dass, and may be made capable 
of acting at distant ranges with IS-pounders, either at sea or in shore 
service, where tiiere may not be water for larger vessels. 

bring to your notice many other strikinff passages from the work 
Irum ^ich the almve is extracted, but many of my brother officers have 
doubtlessly read the whole of its contents, and Ihust be equally surprised 
with myself, that no steps are taking in the British service to bring this per¬ 
fect system of mounting ^ns into general use, whilst Frapce imd America 
are eagerly adopting it. 1 have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance'witii 
the projector, aud 1 know that he offei^d the plan to the Admiralty, on the 
most handsome and liberal terms; much as I reprobate lavish expenditure 
of the public money upon uncertain schemes, (the 18-gun brigs to wit,) I 
equally condemn a mean and false economy when utility and efficiency com¬ 
bined present themselves {hr patronage and support; and, perhaps, there 
never was a more important invention offered to any Naval Administration 
than the one in question—and yet, not only has it met with cool rec^tion, 
but subterfuge and personal hostility has marked every step taken the 
inventor in endeavouring to establish the merits of his plan; putting aside 
the question of personal claims altogether. There must he “ a screw loose” 
somewhere, Mr. Editor, and the sooner Sir James can put matters to rights 
the better—he will be doing a'service to the state; come a w’ar, and a pretty 
mess we should he in. It was unsound policy of .a certain Admiral to say— 
“We cw use the new plan eleven years hence for nothing, and in peaceable 
times vi% don’t want to figlit guns." So muclj for patent right. 1 have no 
wish to “ fire a shot .at a hardy tar,” hut a little flash in the pan may make 
him open his eyes and think seriously of these few cogitations of n 

Blue Jacket. 

London, 14th Sept. 1831. 


Medals and Prize-monejf for Am. 

Mu. EniToa,—Your truly interesting publication possessing an evident 
desire to do justice to all parties connected with both services, induces me 
to put the following questions, trusting that some of your numerous con*e- 
spondents may be able to answer them satisfactorily. 

Ist. Upon w'hat pretext has a medal been granted to the Native trooi)s 
engaged in Ava, and withheld from the few surviving Europeans (both 
Army and Navy) who underw ent the perils and privations of toe Burmese 
wor ? • • 

2nd. Has the prize propert|r taken by the British (for they bore the 
brunt of every thing) been appropriated to the construction of those me¬ 
dals ? or. How has it been disposed of 
At the close of the war, the Governor-General of India (now Earl 
Andierst of An-acan, a place famed for disease and death during the war-^ 
Query, would not Golgotha have«been a better title .^) issued an order, 
granting medals to all the troops engaged; but by a recent order in an 
Asiatic Journal, it would appear that the Native troops alone are considered 
worthy of so hig^ a distinction, consequently reflecting on the conduat of 
the British, many of whom served in the Peninsula, and some in Egypt. 

There was a report that the croire of rupees paid by the Bumnese was to 
be distributed amongst the actual captors: if you could prove that such was 
likely to t^e place, you would oblige, 

Your humble servant, ^ 
Ya.N'DABOO. 


Oct. nh, 1831. 
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Night Signals. '• ' ‘ 

Mr. Editor, —Lieut. Robert Wall, R.N. havi^ in yottr Jov^i^ for'iil^ 
month of August last, so ably represented the dimculty and great bf 

signalising by night, or in thick and foggy weather, has induced mej thrt^h 
the same widely circulating medium, to claim attention to a plan for aoe^- 
plishing these purposes, invented by my friend Mr. John Allim, Naval 
Architect, Pembroke Yard. That the systems of telegraph and semaphore 
now in use are in a greats measure use-Jess by night, and totally so in a fog, 
cannot be doubted ; and that a mode, both rapid and secret, which could be 
put into practice at small expense, in fact little more than the first Cost, 
would be of essential utility to the Government of the country adopting it, 
is equally true. The latter is decidedly the case in the method proposed by 
Mr. Allan to the Board of Admiralty last spring. On this, then, and the 
lirinciple that economf' and simplicity are terms of recommendation to . 
schemes in general, do 1 rest its claim to adoption, and recommend, at least 
on a small scale, the test of a fair and impartial trial. By it a communica¬ 
tion can be almo.st instantaneously (and perfectly private) transfiiitted from 
one part to another, both by night or by day, and “ despite of wind and 
weam^’ however distant the extremes, and that too without the aid of any 
intft^i^ntr stations, thus reducing the expense of all such establishments. 

of your I'eadiness tq, forward improvement* in general, 1 beg to 
claim the insertion of this statement in your forthcoming Number, 

And remain, Mr. Editor, 

Y our humble servant, 

W. Thomas, 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 

Pembroke Dock, 8th Oct. 1831. 


Trisection of an Angle. 

Mr. Editor, —In continuation of the paper on Angular Trisection in 
No. 32 of your Journal for July last, (page 406,) permit me to ofler you the 
following demonstration relative to the portion of the curve lying between 
the points B and A; which I had not investigated when 1 sent you my 
former paper, 1 have the honour to be. 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Alfred Burton, Capt. Royal Marines. 

H. M. ship Alfred, 

Spithead, August 1831. 



' The law &r the construction of the curve F flB, has been already shown; 
but when the greater angle whose vertex is at C, exceeds 135”, and the 
less, whose vertex is at A, exceeds 45°, the order of construction is inverted; 
and tlie curve is thus continued from B to A; at which latter point, the 
angles attain their positive maxima; the one being = 60°, the other 160°. 


From A ^aw any number of rigM lines A by &c. cutting T B produced, 
in b. Qn tjiese take always ed~eb, and d will be a point in the curve. 

For draw the chord eC; and join b C, and d C. . 
bXxsbCy A bAC= A bCA. 

The A AeC, is an Z in a^emicircle; . • .,c C ia ± to A &. 
ed^tb, . dC=-bC ; and A db(J;T=. Z hdC. 

The sum of the angles of tlie A A 6 C = 180°. 

Z6AC=Z6CA; .-. Z A6C + 2Z6AC, = 180 
And Z bdC + ZAdC, = 180 evidently. 

.-. Z AdC = 2Z dAC. 

C F is a side produced of the A A d C. 

Z dCF= A AdC+ A dAC, =3 Z dAC. 

Q. E. D. 



The curvil inear area B d A T C B, is=3 A P B C. = a Pm n x; 
_ o Rad + Tang 60* — Rad 

“ O ^ 1 T - ■ 1 .. p 


The area of the curve A 


= Rad X 


3 Tang 60* 


dB/FC T A, is =3 A PAC, = o PyiPar, 


And the entire area A d B/F W A is = Rad X 3 Tang 60*. 

= >/llad X TRad*. = v' CA T X A F=>.) 

Let the radius T A be amufted = 1 
Draw A Q = A C = 2 Rad = Secant 60°. 

Draw A B = B C = chord 90°. 

Draw BP |1 AF, and = BQ 
Join PC. • 

On PB produced, take Bw = ^BP; also BA = TC; and hp 
Draw the .Ls Vx; mn; hC and y z. 

PC = AQ=^CA. AsBPC and QBA are — and similar. The 
Z BCA = 3Z BCP, and from what has been already stated in the 
former demonstration, (No. 32, page 408,) it is sufficiently'evident that the 
curvilinear area BdATCB is generated by the triplication of the A PBC, 
expanding on its vertex C, until P C coincides with AC; in like manner 
the area B/F C B is generated by the triple expansion of Uie A B A 
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B»» = iBP.*. o BmnT= A PBC. □ P»inafs=8 A PBCj 
=s:veaBrfATCB. hy=z^hJ*, o Ay»C= A PMJsa AP«»C*j 
T he area B^FO B, is =3 A BAGsss □ i»y»n, * 1*5 - - 

The area of the curve AdB^FC TA, = 3 AB AC + 3 A P-B.C- 

sssdVpxjVfSs Had X ^ ^9 sstl X ^/3 + ® 

=5 2-59807621. 

And the area of the eittire curve A d B/F W A, being of course double 

the lust quantity, is = Rad X 3 Tang 60** = V Had X 3 Had’’. 

= V (AT X AF®.) = >/ (1 X 27) =5*19615242. 

/ Q. E. D. 


Ships* Rudders, 

0 

Mb. Evitou,—B y a pamphlet published many years ago, and lately put 
into my hands, it appeiu-s that an old uificcr has been hard at work fur the 
last h|teen years to bring about a reform in the Rudder, by reducing it upon 
the pi^ncipie of^he fish’s tail (tapering), &c. &c. ike. 

As I am nut without a hope m cummaiiding a-gun corvette soon, and 

should wish to have her efficient in every way, particularly in this most 
essential point, 1 beg to offer, fur the sulutiun uf scientific and nautical 
judges, this, as it appears, difficult and knotty ]>oint; the grand ubjeotiun 
being, ** that a taperiua rudder would require to be put over many degrees 
more than the old parallel-sided one.’' 

• A Young Officer. 

Hamoaze, 20th Sept. 1831. 


Poslage—a 2'ax on Foreign Service. 

Mr. Editor, —I have ever considered it not only illiberal, but a hard- 
ship, that while on fureigu service, any friends or relations with whom 1 
correspond, are subject to a heavy foreign postage. 

Why should ndlitary officers detached on duty fur years from their native 
country, or naval officers, whose letters (from their locomotive service) fre¬ 
quently do not reach them tiU they have ceased to interest, be subject to 
^8 tax on their services? for a tax on service it undoubtedly is, as navid or 
military officers on home service cun communicate with their relatives for a 
postage they pay with pleasure. 

Foreign pqst^e prevents much useful information and interesting 
occurrences reaching^^e public from abroad^ editor can pay for the 
numerous subjects submitted for his favour, and‘very few can boast of the 
friend who would unhesitatingly pay a heavy postage for a letter not for his 
liemsal, and which postage must be paid in England. 

Your Journal bei||g ever ready to point out the grievances of the United 
Service, 1 feel assured that you will favour these few lines with insertion in 
one of your future publications, where they cannot fail to meet the eyes of 
those in whose keeping we are. 

J am your most obedient servant, 

A Tar. 


pet. 3rd, 1831* 
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' Naval Cdurts^Mariial* 

Mk. £!t>rroR,—4 should ctmceive no man of common feeling could have 
perused the minutes of a court>martial lately held at Portsmouth, on a mild« 
sh^nntu Df H. M. ^ip Etna, without being disgusted at thel cruel treat- 
ment that officer experienced by command of his captain ; or without blush¬ 
ing, if a naval officer, that such conduct should have passed without a com¬ 
ment from the officers who composed the Court. 

As one who blushes for the errors of that service of which I am proud of 
b^ng a member, I cannot but attempt to assign a*cause, and at tne same 
time otfer a remedy for the partiality of naval courts-martial. 

A captain who appears either as pAsoner or prosecutor, is, in nine cases 
out of ten, on intimate terms with the ^officers ^captains) who compose the 
Court, and who are naturally lenient to^ their friend and brother officer 
when he appears to answer charges as a prisoner, and^when in the character 
of prosecutor, are, in all probability, prepossessed, from having heard his 
(the prosecutor's) statement, of the case, and conceive themselves bound to 
support him*for the preservation of discipline. 

Thus it is, Mr. Editor, that we so rarely find captains brought to a 
court<martial, and still more rarely that they are found guilty when tried; 

• or that charges preferred by them are not (at least in part) proved. 

Nut being of the opinion of some of our old sons of Ne|>tune, that to 
maintain discipline, commanding officers must be supported in glaring acts 
of oppression, and cannot be tynenable to their subordinatc^officers for such 
acts, without infringing on the absolute authority so necessary to the effi¬ 
ciency of our meii-of-war; still, being so strong an advocate fur undcviatlng 
obedience to all just orders, as to have gone by the name of “ Strict Disci¬ 
pline," 1 may, without fear of a charge of lul^ewarmuess for that discipline, 
propose that a court-martial should be composed of an equal proportion of 
captains, commanders, and lieutenants; Idie inferiors’ opinion being taken 
first, as is the case in the army, where the system works well. What cap¬ 
tain could object to a Court composed of two-thirds of his own rank ? Who, 
holding the rank of lieutenant, could he so absurd ns to imagine the thii'd of 
his rank could uphold him in a breach of the ]>riuted instriictiuus ? And 
w'hat midshipman would not bow with greater satisfaction to the decision of 
a Court thus composed, than one as at present ? 

1 am. Sir, your very humble servant, 

Oct. 4th, 1831. Strict Discipamic. 


Provision for Officers Families. 

Mr. Editor, —The object ofthe present communication is to direct the at¬ 
tention of the officers of the navy and marines to tlie opi^'tunitiep now affo:^- 
ed tihem (by institutions foj:::i^.ed for their exclusive usej’ro make provision mi: 
their families, the number %h5 have availed themselves of such opportu-if 
nities being comparatively small. It is no discredit to the services to say, 
that they are composed of men not, generally, in affluent circumstances; 
yet there are few who would experience much inconv^ience by making a 
small sacrifice quarterly for the benefit of their families, and to relieve them 
from the necessity of applying to churituble institutions for their future 
support: that there are too many in this situation already, the rep^yrts of 
the Naval Charitable Society alone afford a most lamentable proof. 

The late regulation of the Admiralty, as it respects the'widows pensions, 
will in the course of a few years render it imperative on a laxge proportion 
of those officers who may be husbands or fathers, to make that provision for 
their families which will be denied them by their country; and as many of 
the present day cannot leave their’s in affluence, 1 would ask whether a 
small sacrifice made while they have the po)ver to do so,'which would^d^to 
the comforts of those who are nearest and dearest to them when they «re 
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no more, would not impart a di^ee of consolation when their heads are 
reposed on a dying pillow ? ■ ^ • 

A sailor has ever oeen deemed a thoughtless improvident being, but surely 
an intercourse with landsmen for upwards of fifteen years, where he has h^ 
opportunities almost daily for observing the worldly wisdom by which he is 
surrounded, ought to have given an improved bias to his character, and I 
think it must be a source of gratification to many, that such a result appears 
in the formation of several benevolent institutions emanating from tlieir own 
body. It is true that one such institution, conducted on right principles, 
woiud be sufficient for the whole service; but as no human effort can at 
once approach perfection, the errors end failings «£ one have ^ven rise to 
others. The last so formed is the Portsmouth Royal Naval Society, esta¬ 
blished in Marrk last, and to which 1 would call the attention of your 
readers, who may he interested in such institutions, by detailing a few of its 
leading characters. 

It professes to be an improved model of its predecessors, and designed 
more particularly for the poor man, hot admitting of speculation by the 
rich at his expense; each member being limited to not more than two 
shares. It embraces every rank of officers in the navy and marines, from 
the wardroom door upwards, and also the randulatcs for such rank, in the 
second-master,assistant-surgeon, passed midshipmen, and passed clerks, who 
may make a provision for any of their relatives permitted by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. There is no probation I'equired; hence, no anxious fears cun be felt 
by its members respecting the continuancor of such an uncertain tenure 
as life. 

The widows and wives of officers may make provision for their children 
on as liberal terms as the welfare of the society will admit, which has been 
formed and conducted on the most rigid principles of economy; thereby 
ensuring to the widow and orphan all the benefit that such a society can 
impart. These are its most prominent features, but many others of minor 
importance will be found on comparing its rules with others of a similar 
nature. I remain, Sir, your most obediefit servant, 

October4 th, 1831. A Naval Offickr. 


Notes from Jamaica. 

Mr. Editor, —If you consider the following suggestions deserving a 
place in your useful and entertaining Journal, please insert tliem in any 
manner you think proper. I have the honour to be,^ 

Your obedient servant, 

An Officer serving in Jamaica. 

1st, The necessity of regiments on.service in the West Indies having a 
complementr of foui^!^fficers a company, which can easily be effected, by 
allowing but two officers a company to remidn with the reserve. The 
service companies are nearly double Uie strength of the reserve, and yet, 
from the number of officers sick, on leave, &c. &c. a regiment out here 
scarce ever musters one-third its complement, and consequently the duty is 
very severe on th*(few remaining. The reserve companies are at present 
over-officered; it is a frequent occurrence to have more officers than men on 
parade. 

2ndf The propriety of having officers’barracks, particularly at home, com¬ 
pletely furnished; not, as at present, with but a table mid chair. There 
ought to be in each quarter a bedstead and mattress, a kettle, a few plates, 
cups, &c. I*am convinced it would be much more convenient, and then one 
half the allowance of baggage would be sufficient, and consequently so much 
saved to the country. 

^d. That officers employed on the stafi^, recruiting, &c. should be selected 
from>19ie half-pay: it would be a means of giving them something to do, 
without any extra expense to the country; regiments would bo more efi!ec- 
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tive> and it t<rould do awaiy witK a grdat"‘deal of jealousy wbich at present 
exists, in consequence of officers on the staff being appointed to re^ments 
nrho never join or do an^ duty with their corps, hut who enjoy all the 
care of their staff situation, the comfort of a good climate, and all the 
diances of promotion, while others are obliged to do their duty. 

4<th, The propriety of adopting one facing and one sort of liicc for all 
regiments or the line. I cannot discover the necessity of retaining those 
trifling differences, for, with those exceptions, the soldier throughout the 
line is dressed exactly uniform ; good conduct, discipline, &c. ought to be 
the ouly distinctions. Why not, as well as in the navy, have the crew of 
each man-of'War dressed with various facings, lace, &c. 

5th, The necessity of altering the subscriptions paid by officers, viz.— 
twelve days pay to the hand and eight dhys pay to the mess-fund. To sayi 
twelve days to the mess and eight days to the band, or dividing the differ¬ 
ence, ten days nay to both—^the mess-fund, in this country, particularly 
requires the addition ; whereas, on t^e contrary, that of the band increases 
unnecessary qiroportion. " 

Jamaica, 9th May 1831. 


» Antiquity of tJie IRmfol Cork Yacht Club. 

Mr. Editor, —A correspondent who addressed you on the subject of 
“ Yacht Clubs and llegattas’^ in a late Number, proved the Cork Yacht 
(Jlub tc have been in existenTie In the year 17H2. The following extract 
from a little work which has lately fi^en into iny hands, sliows that this 
club was in a high state of perfection nearly forty years prior to the period 
mentioned by your correspondent: ^ 

I shall now acquaint your Lordship with a ceremony they have at Cork, where 
we are returned. It is somewhat like that rf the Doge of Venice’s wedding the 
sea. A set of worthy gentlemen, who have furmeif themselves into a body, whidi 
they call the Water Club, proceed a few leagues out to sea once a year, in a iium- 
l»er of little vessels, which for paiuting and gilding exceed the King’s Yachts at 
Deptford and Greenwich. Their Admiral, who is elected annually, and hoists his 
flag on board his little vessel, leads the van, and receives the honours of the flag. 
The rest of the fleet fall in their proper stations and keep their line in the same 
manner as the King’s ships. This fleet is attended with a prodigious number of 
boats; which, with their colours flying, drums beating, and trumpets sounding, 
forms one of the most agreeable and splendid sights your Lordship can conceive.”* 

The Cork Yacht Club would therefore appear to be the parent institution 
of the kind in these realms. Your constant reader, 

Paddy. 

— - 

• • 

Value of Hnlf~patf Cmnwi.isions. 

Mr. Editor,— In your very excellent article of August on the. sub¬ 
ject of Half-pay Officers, you no not api)ear to have taken any notice of a 
grievance much complained of;—namely, the deduction of the regulated 
difference (received by officers going on ‘half-i)ay) from <he regulated price 
of fheir half-pay commissions. * 

As I cannot permit myself to believe that the Ministers of this great state 
(either past, present, or to come) would descend to commit a wilful act of 
injustice and cruelty to a body of meritorious, and by no means overpaid, 
individuals; but are led to it by a belief, although, as I shall ])resently show, 
a very .erroneous one, that they are doing, as they are in duty-bound to do, 
that which is correct and honest between these individuals and the state- 
permit me to explain the matter:— 

* Tour through Ireland, by two English Gentlemen. London, printedi^or J. 
Roberts, in Warwick-lane, UDCCXLVlll. page 118. 
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This very nlevous error, m it afiiaets the half-pay officer whose neoessities, 
perhaps, had compeUed him to sell his half-pay commission, arines fyom 
i^ing up and blending two items together that are, ipso factOf totally die* 
similar and unconnected; viz. the regulated difference, and the value of 
their half-pay commissions. It has been determined, it seems, that the 
valne of a captain’s half-pay commission shall be 1800/.; that of a lieute¬ 
nant’s 700/. iiat if the former, for example, has seven years am accepted 
the difference of 400/. from an officer on half-pay for resigning ms full pay, 
this is deducted from his 1800/. and only 1400/. is paid to him by Govern¬ 
ment on ^ving up his commission, or half-pay annuity; while a captain, 
who was put on half-pay a month ago*, but without receiving the difference, 
if he chooses to sell out gets 1800/. for the very same amount of annuity for 
which the other got o^ly 1400/. " 

Now a moment’s consideration must make it plain, that the difference 
above alluded to has nb eor^ly connection whatever with the value of the 
purchased annuity or commission, but jvas solely and exclusively a hma-fido 
consideration^ given by one individual to another, for putting him in posses¬ 
sion of a larger income than he had before; the receiver of the difference, on 
consideration, saCrificing/or it a larger income,' and accepting of a smaller. 
Upon what principle, therefore, call upon him to repay that for which he 
then gave {jerhaps, five, ten, or twelve years ago, more, much more, than the ’ 
full value; at all events,/u// value / Tours, &c. 

Hokestus. 


DuflUng. 

Mr. £oitor,— I have a brother who, being a fine young man, (upwards 
of six feet one or two^) fancies* that height is age, inches years; and though 
hardy twenty years old, utterly, nay, unusually ignorant of the world; 
labouring in that respect under f^eat disadvantages, never having, in fact, 
up to thh moment, miRcd in Its great and busy scenes, lacking too the time 
and opportunity to make amends by study for his little progress as a boy at 
school,—still conceives himself per&ctly competent to propound the law on 
any given subject, no matter whether dvil, political, or martial—“ All's 
one to him.” 

The arguments of ^lis seniors by yeare, and doubly, trebly so by expe¬ 
rience—nay, facts knon n to all the w orld,—all must give way to his opi¬ 
nions, backed by the vague authority of some magazine—It must be true, 
because it is in print!” 

As, however, he gives a proo’f of sound sense, in placing implicit reliance 
on your Joum'al, (as, indeed, he well may, culled as its contents are from 
the rich stores of tne very flower and chivalry of England's heroes,) and will 
take your opinion as decisive, will yott’be kmd enough, in your next Num¬ 
ber, to answer the follow ing query. 

I say nothing of the false feeling of honour which dictates the course pur¬ 
sued In such cases, confining myself to the simple question, “ What would 
be the course pursued by the other officers of a regiment, one of whose num¬ 
ber (having entered the army since the peace, or not having had, in fact, 
an opportunity of putting hb personal fourage beyond question,) was^to 
refuse a challenge sent to him in the ordinary way, and on any of the thou¬ 
sand and one causes which usually lead to sudi events ? and in what situa¬ 
tion would such officer find himseli placed ?" 

Really, Sir, ] amllshamed to put the question to you, knbwn as it is to all 
the world, buj^ one; yet, as the young gentieman has been rash enough to 
venture a considerable bet on it, if you will be kind enough to decide it, 
you will confer no inconsiderable obU^tion on 

^ Sir, your constant reader, 

,, Cmlqp Club House, Sept. 20th. S. S. 


' We refer ourCorrespondent generally tq our paper “On Duelling,''of 

February last, and have no doubt his question will attract a piirticular reply. 
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Coast-Guard Service* 

Mr. Editor hnye Just returned to town from the Me of Thanet, and 
having by accident met with an old shipmate, an officer of the Revenue 
Coast-Guard, have obtained from him some information resecting the nature 
of iiis duties, and from their particularly arduous and unpleasant character, 
I was much surprised to learn the smallness of the emoluments arising from 
the situations. I also learned the existence of an absurd anomaly, ema¬ 
nating, too, from an officef, (the Comptroller-General,) than whom there is 
not a more amiable man, nor one of sounder judgment and discretion in His 
Majesty’s service; namely, requirinK'i'he lieutenant, on occasions of inspec¬ 
tion, to ** fall in’* on the right ef thiuriparti^, and salute with drawn swords 
d ki militaire, in the undress uaiforma,])^ itteifiemhered,'of the Navt ;* while 
the inspecting officer, Cajpt. Bowles,, or hie' ^puty,^ommander Sparshott, 
•(as the case mav be,) is in plain * 

I complain of this as an anomalf’, hnd <^ntrai|ie'<to tHe Jhaiiltico oi the ser¬ 
vice, to oblige officers wbilein the nndre^ of tneinown ^fessioh, hlthough 
holding civn appointments, to salute thefr iuperiors und«e any circum¬ 
stances, in any other way than 'that Whirii has th#lmmemorial custom 
of the navy, by taking off Rie Lift. By inserting these fdtr rdmarks in an 
. early Number of your Journal, you will much oblige;*' 

. . - ’ Ak Old Cavtaik. 

U. S. Club, Aug. 17th. ^ ^ 


•r 

Remarks on the duties th^^Purveifor’s DepasrftncHt, 

Mr. Editor, —^In your dourntil of the months of June and September 
relative to the duties of Furveyoto, several •remarks claim attention—and 
the details of tliose dutiea are generally accurately «definod in your Number 
for September—idthough several of iraporiunaa are omitted. 

Tiie office and duties of Purveyor are in general little understood Or duly 
appreciated; thpse only who have witnessed their importance on service, can 
form a proper estimate of their value. When it is Cttisidered how important 
tliose duties are, combining various maiifications, complex and difficult in 
their nature, requiring judgment in the arrangements, and in the selection 
and distribution of the deputies, attendants, andg^e most indefatigable 
exertions in suporintendiiig and directing thc'inultifarious duties of his de¬ 
partment, as well ae promptitude in the execution of orders,—the greatest 
attention and humanity to the sick and wounded, and a compfitent know¬ 
ledge of accounts, it wul appear evident, that such hdfwledge can only be 
acquired after long experience and great attention;—ougj^ nm the Purveyor 
then to be placed in a situation corresponding with, the i|ttportant office he 
hlls ? Sm’ely of the greatest importance, when the comforts, apd in a giieat 
measure the recovexy, of many thousand depend on his exertions and the 
due performance of his duties; se far, hbwever, from any encouragement 
having been given to this bmnGh of the service, the Purveyors and De¬ 
puties are the only, or nearly the only, officers in the army whosn pay has 
not been raised, or their situatitti imj^ved ^ R century, whilst their allow¬ 
ances have been considerably yedgebd. The Purrevm: has nothing to look 
forward to in the way of promotjioA or afi increase of pay, and his present 
tmy is totally inadequate, when the rbspcmbility of his situation, and Ube 
importance of his duties are ronlidered,^ In every other branch of ser¬ 
vice the individtlol has something to stimulate bp exeiUons and to reward 
his labours, either in the way oC’pranotion, mcreasB of pay after a certain 

- ^ - 7 - 

* Officers of the navy holding situations in the vkpi^-Quasd Servi^, are ordered 
to wear the undress naval unifarmof thbii'^respective ranks, and are nominated by 
the First liord of the Admiralty. 

•t Wiffi an army in the field of 30,000 or 49,O00 men, and probably 7000 to 8000 
sick and woimdetl to proride for—this has happened fa more instanres than one. 
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Affairs j&p Ho»a and Abroad.' Oaiitlncijl^ ‘afid threatens our own 
—The Reform Bill has beetfthi^wn shores.** * 

out bf the House of Lords^oi^ ibe * WAfft-OFFrOB^BiJONOMir.—There 
question of the Second Redding, by fs no class ofrmen so proverbially 
u majority of Forty Onb. ^On und |iractica% improvident as the 
Thursday the 20th uLc. H3s Ma« sdldier and sailor, wh^her comrriis- 
jesty in parson prorogued thb Par» sionedl^r otherwise. Their means, 
liament to the 22nd ^ Noyembevi. in alt panics, being barely adequate 
Some outrages, excited by in> to tllbir support, while the scenes 
chndiaries who degrade the Public' thdir career are ever shifting, 
Press by the sordid and criminal and theic.enjoymsiatS and existence 
abuse of its salutary ]^ower, «have are ali^e prccaripui^ 4ih^ abovn re- 
disgraced the metropolis an4 & 'readily Recounted IdP. It 

.spot:,, of turbulent notoriety, |n the therefore becomes an obvious and 
country. In every it^tanee the imperative utt(iy on the part gf 
rioters have been of the lowest and tl^ose who govern and administer 
most profligate class. the finances of the Army and Navy, 

In France the hereditaiW’to^iiterpose in the ^e/*j»«e of 
ciploof the Peersme has been ab%. British),administration, by pr.^ect- 
lished by a vote of the Ohatnber of jng the meqibers of those patriotic 
Deputies, but the measnr^ has yet > services ^oin thy ^uiequences of 
to pass the Peers. The external .tjieir own habittwl improvidence, 
attitude of that country continues .To seize upon this foible in eirder 
threatening, while her internal con- to authorize the ruin, albeit to- 
dition shows symptoms df pcogres- luntary, of distressed, though me- 
sive deterioration. ' ritprious individuals, upon the plea 

The capture of MoSlin by the of public expedieiicv, is an uujuet 
Russians, and the disper^on or sub- and ungetiereus policy, unworthy 
mission of the Pgjish farces whUn^ of' this gr^t country. . The cos- 
remained ill arms aftenxthe surren- 1iwry;,j>rin(^le has iii general been 
der of Warsaw, have completed^the Vi^t in view up to the present 
subjugation of Poland, ^he form time, but we have rdhson to be¬ 
ef its future govdrnmenf is jjuQt yatlieve it is in daqger of being de- 
decided. ^ ; pOrte^ from by fbe present Secre- 

The question between IfoLLANir taiy-al-War. ' . 

and Belgiom is, it is stated, about -4 Tbfi^ommutation of soldiers' pen- 
td be settled by their mutual^^- for a small to defray the 

ceptance of deftnitive prop(}||i^(ms, ei^ibnseMf their emigration,^forced, 
suggested and imperative^ eofbrlmtl weynay call it,) was a Iftartless ex- 
by the Conference of the Fjb^^Great peaieut; thojmli^ calculated, with 
Powers. 'Oettain gafrouards for the pension- 

The cholera, an enemy more for-, et'p iaDmesr^nsisted on by fueirdt' 
midable than the sword, has been of the to prove beiieficihl , 

making rapid progress througlt the in some coses: but die operation of 
U. S. JouBN No. 3fi. No\. 18:»l ‘ 2 n 
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tlie measttie has been so misunder¬ 
stood, as well as clogged by illiberal 
and vexatious interpretations, that 
it has been productive of little else 
than deception and distress. 

Officers, pressed by sharp neces¬ 
sity, may have pr(»posed to com¬ 
mute their life pensions (for 
wounds) for a few years’ amount 
of the annuity; but would it be 
either generous or honest th^ 
Secretary-at-War, to connive at a 
sacrifice by which th^ officer seeks 
to relieve his temporary distresses 
at the cxpentffe of his pern^nent 
menus- of existence ? Are. tno>v af¬ 
fairs of the War DepaTtmen|^ to 
be conducted by its Chief, fo^ the 
time being, as though he were a 
public broker dnviflg hard bargains 
with deserving v^cerans, broken 
down iif* lieulth and means in the 
public service ? and isjt to he de¬ 
creed by the ruthless fiat of ji false 
economy, that the itiutilate^ officer 
sbuM bg finally driven to take Re¬ 
fuge in a pati^h workbouho, for the 
benefit of the nation ? v 

Sir Heirry Pumell iS'doubtless 
well-ii^lentioned'j but he is'pledged 
to theoretical experiments, Is wholly 
inex|><!Tienced in the coniplicated 
claiins and extensive concerns of 
the army, with which, from pre¬ 
vious habits and party prejudices, 
he probably has little, sympathy; 
and, moreover, is ambitious of 
milking a figure as a fi,^ncier, at 
their- expense. The lir('im—-to wit J 
Officially incompetent himsdlf 
to judge as to the affairs and^ in¬ 
terests of-the army,.the Secretary- 
at-War does not, hw'ever, lack'ad¬ 
visers, who kindly volunteer sug¬ 
gestions which have the single me¬ 
rit of nut affecting the interests uf 
those M’lto bffer them. |igairist 
such selfish* and incapable med¬ 
dling, we would guard ^ir Henry 
Parnell, in whsse iutegri|j' we have . 
stiTt^f^a much confidence to anti- 
.cipate that the claims and the cre¬ 


dit of the army will be rashly sa¬ 
crificed to the whisperings of vanity 
or presumption. 

Naval and Military Library 
AND Museum.—T his institution, our 
readers will be pleased to learn, has 
continued its steady progi'ession dur¬ 
ing the past month. A little unex¬ 
pected delay in preparing the Library, 
•nas, howe^j^er, prevented its being 
opened so soon as was anticipated. 
TTie' number of Subscribers has in¬ 
creased since the publication of our 
last Numbet, from 1270 to upwards of 
1400, with more than 1200/. (notwith¬ 
standing the smallness ,of subscrip¬ 
tion) in the Bankers’ hands. 

The following contributions, in ad¬ 
dition to those published and circulat¬ 
ed by the Committee in August, have* 
been received. 

• LIBRAHY. 

Cftpl. FVsneis BTacr—Tniite de Gt^ognoaic par 
J. P. J)’,ViiliisTOn <lu VoWna. 2 vola. 

Tiii-iit. Geii. Aipalic—.Ulualrdtioiia of the Anglo- 
'"'Pii-nch Coinage. 1-vol. ' 

Jjient. J. Ford, H. P. Kite 79th Regiment; Tytler 
on Military Law; Miaa Caroline Jlerachcl’a Cala- 
logiie'fD' ^tiira ; IJilargvtt’a Astronomical Itoinla for 
60li' }-eara''‘j, JEfbd'a Melliod ot Constructing 
Murat Qiiadraiiui (iiiarto. 

' Colonel Jdtiics Tod, Hon. E. I. C. Service— 
Atinala and Afit^nilics of Rajasl’han (ilimsctf 
tlie Antbor), 

'* Capt.-AVilUhni Mamie, 11.N.—M‘Arthur’s Life 
tif Nelson. 2 vols. quarto. 

Llent. Norman Campbell, 22nd Regiment— 
Military t)icli(M.iry (Himself the Anthor). 

Major William Reid, H. P. R. E.—Diction- 
naire de.s .Siegel et Rataiiles. 0 vola. 

Capt. Francis Hawkins, 8!)th Regiment—Jonii- 
ni’s Guerres dc lal Revolution; 10 volumes with a 
splendid Atlas, 

Capt. Nornian Canipbeil, C.B. R.N.—French 
‘-Adas, 1 vol, 4to.; jjoycr’s French Dictionary; Les 
Vruviupiales, 2 yols.; pirtioniiaire des Verhes 
Franvais; Geoinctiicai Treatise of the Conic Sec¬ 
tions, Hamilton. 

Lieut, Fonl, H.F. late Tilth Regimont— 
A mdvcable Planispiiere ; Drop of water magni- 
fi«:I f* Drawing of tlie Moon; Laml Nelson’s hand- 
writiug in ISOS; Plan of Planet Saturn; 6 Freucli 
Plans of Actions and Campaigns. 

Cajrt. William Tliain, 33nl Regiment—Histoire 
dca Guerres d’ltalie, p:ii«Guicciardini, traduite en 
Frai^UI par ('lioniedy, uvec Ics Observations 
Potitiqnes; MUitaires, et Morales, dn Sieur De la 
No9(‘. 2 vols. Rvu. 1303; Military Antiquities 
rcspecting^hd'JIistoiy of the English Army. By 
Fr.incls (jrose. Esq. F.A.S. 2vol8. 4to.; Institu¬ 
tions Militaires de Vegeee. 1744; Essai General 
dc Tactiqne, par Guibert. 2 vols. 8vo.; Hutton’s 
Course ot Mathcmdtics. 3 vols. 8vo.; An Account, 
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in German and Frcnclit of the Battles of Eyian 
and Priedland, with flans. By Von Both. 4lo. 
Berlin ; Instnictions Fatriotiques ct Nilitaiies ad¬ 
dressees aux Anglois, 17S0; Military Instructions 
from Frederick the Great to hit Generals. Trans¬ 
lated by Major Foster. 

MUSEUM. 

By VV. R. Hamilton, Esq.—13 Ancient Urns, 
to whom they had been {ircsented by Antonio 
CanovB. 

Colonel C. R. Fox, Gi-euadicr Guards—A 
Sword and 3 Malay Krisses. 

Capt. Ainslic, 83rd Regiment—A grinder of an * 
elephant, shot by himself at Ceylon, 6300 feet 
above level of the sea ; 4 Bottles of Snakes fitan 
Ceylon; A Singalcsc Mat; an Adigaar's Whip; 
a Talipot Leaf Fan ; 2 Ceylon painted Spears. 

Lieut Com. H. P. Uickeny R.N, H. M. B. Rein¬ 
deer— A large staffed Alligator; 2 Pearl Shelia; 2 
Sea Horses; I Snake in Spirits. 

-Smith, Esq. Kingston, Jamaica—4 Stuffed 

Fishes and a Idaard. 

Capt. W. F. Carroli, C.B. R.N.—A Boa Con- 
stnclor from Penang, stuffed; a Porcupine killed 
at Tiincomalee; a Saw FUh; Skin of jjjic Beaver 
Snake (Ceylon); S Bottles of Itcpiiles; Coat of 
Mail worn by Warriors of (Joed.!; ASliield worn 
by Natives of Borneo, with Human Han, taken 
from Slain Captives. 

LieuL H. G. Hamilton —A Coat oi Mail taken 
out ol u Tomb in the Castle Avella Campania. 

Capt. F. W. Bcechey, B.N. F.tt.S. &c.—1 
Piece Coloured Cloth, Utaheite ; I ditto .Sandwich 
Islands; 1 Bird skin Uiess by Natives of Nootka 
Sound ; 1 Eider Briikc Dress by ditto; 1 Piece of 
Coloured Cloth from Pitcairn’s Island; 1 ditto 
White ditto; 1 ditto Otaheite; Dicss made of 
Wh.alc'h Entrails by Natives of Oonalaslika; 1 
Tnrb.iii ofGarabier Islanders ; J'apcr manufactured 
at Loo Choo; a Loo Clioo Pipe; .1 Hair Pins 
from ditto; some Feather Head Ornaments from 
Indians of California; Head of an Image; some 
Jigs and other Fishing Gear of N. W. Esqui¬ 
maux ; 2 Luo Clioo Fans; Bed Feathers of the 
Tropic BIiyI ; an Otaheitan Flute; 2 Stone 
Hatchets fiom Pitcairn’s Island, found by Muti¬ 
neers of the Bounty, and given to Cajii. Beccliey 
by John Adams; a Broken Image from Ruins at 
Kalisco (Mexico) ; 7 Esquimaux Idols from Ucer- 
ing’s Straits; 2 Flint Spear Heads (N.W. Esqni- 
iiiaiix); 1 Hand Chisel of ditto ; an Ivory Chain, 
cut out of a Walrus Tooth, from St. Lawrence 
Island, lleering’s Strails ; 2 Implements fur break¬ 
ing wood slioit off (N.W. JEsQuiinanx); 1 Stone 
for Sharpening Knives by ditto; ,l Neecile-^asc 
^ditto; 3 Meshes for Net making ditto; 1 Drill 
Bow ditio; some Wristguards by N.W. Esqnl- 
inaux; 3 Fair Wooden Spectacles worn by ditto; 
a Sinker of Natives of, Kotacbiie Sound-; a Pair 
of Ear Ornaments, California; a Knife from 
Kotzebue Sound; J Ivory Pins, Beeriug’S Straits, 
use unknown; an Instrument tor Cleaning Hides, 
from ditto; 6 Arrow Flint Heads, friiim ditto; S 
Lip Ornaments, sunc, from ditto; 1 Ivory Pin 
(label) Lake Station ; 2 Wooden small Figares; a 
Hat worn by Natives of California. 

Miss Dallas—A Box of Geological Specimens 
of St. Helena and Ascension; a Box of Staffed 


Birds from the Oape of Good Ho^e, Bombay, 
Malacca, and North of India ; 2 Gilt Frames oon- 
tdiuiiig Insects from China ; two Shields used by 
the Malays, one of them curiously inlaid with 
ivory, the other covered by the skin of the alli¬ 
gator. 

Capt. W. F. W. Owen, R.N.—Several $peeL- 
mens of the Gold, Silver, and Copper Ores, from 
Coqnimbo. 

Miss Ellicjl—The Skin of a Wolf, killed in 
Upper Canada. 

Capt. P. P. King, R.N.—Box of Shells, Spears, 
Bow, Quiver, and Arrows, from Fuegtan lales; 2 
Patagonian Bolas. 

By Major J. Cole, Il.P. late 4fitb Regiment— 

3 Tushes of an E^pbant, supposed to be the oldest 
in the Island of Ce>lon, shot by the late Lieut, 
—t-Marsh, 48th ^‘giment, at Wallapanne, in 
1822; 3 Tushes of an El^hant, shot by Capt. 
Forbes, 4.5th Regiment, at Ueykin, at the Pass of 
Deabubclla ; a Kriss, which belonged to a friinous 
Burmese Chj^f, Mong-Shu-a-Tha-Pee-Wong, 1824. ^ 

Capt. Grant, Hon. £. I. C. Service—Six large 
Silver Medals, struck on various occasions. 

A List uf Subscribers, with the Laws, 
&c. relative to the Institution, will ho 
published after the next ge^ral iBeet- 
ing- 

S 

IloYAi, Naval School.— The sub- 
scripfions to this Institution still con- 
tipue to increase, and wo hope portly 
to be able to announce the placewbcre 
the school l8 intended to be esta¬ 
blished. 

The followini^ donations and sub- 
ascriptions, of one pound and upwards, 
have been received since our last:— 

Ij[, R. H. the Duke of Cambridge £103 donation. 

A^al 

Donations. Subscript. 
Adm. Sir H. Sawyer £30 0 0 
Vice-Admiral Sir H. W. 


Bayntun . . 

5 

0 

0 




Rcar-Adiii. Sir G. E. Hamond 

9 

9 

0 




Rear-Adm. Sir C. Ekins . 

• 



% 

2 

0 

Rear'Adm.ttrJahleelBreulon 6 

0 

0 




CiiFl. Ut. Hon. lid. lUdstock 




1 

1 

0 

Capt. Win. Furringion 




1 

0 

0 

Capt. Sir John Franklin . 

10 10 

0 




CitFt. linn. K. Somerville . 

a 

9 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Capt. Thomas Garth ^ 

10 10 

0 




Capt. Hon. 1. .Spencer 

10 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Capt. Sir U. L. Baker 

s 

0 

0 




Capt. Edward Chetham 

I 

0 ^ 

0 




' Capt. Hon. H. Duncan 

10 

0 

A 




Com. H. J. Clarko ^ 

A 

A 

0 




Com. ^ilip Gostling 

9 

0 !* 

0 




Com. James Anderson 

• 



J 

0 

0 

Lieut. George Ramshay . 

21 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

lAcut. Godfrey Fosberry . 

1 

1 

0 




Iiieut. Jidin 'Bowie 

9 

9 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Lieut. EUott 

1 

1 

0 

- 



Lieut, ifi. RoWrts ^ 

2 

0 




Lieut. C. Webbe . 

Llfut. J. F. Stead . 

1 

.1 

0 

1 

0 

« 
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a«lmt.,imieft^«ck!f« r ;.,. ...l 0 • .. 

i:,iPow«u .10 0 

M«itcr y. A. Uanit .10 0 

'ti^.^oi,^fe Mii^Mig;1i.iiir. r* 0 • ' 

£l«i«;K8.4l0tikeiR.M. t 1 0 

'faMbclM^BOKOh. Bm|. . » 0 0 
'IbipO 110 

(<0M*<Q. • 1® 1* ® 

J^n Cookbarn, £a)|. .10 0 

W. 'B.il'^blter, Ea^. . 10 10 O 

Tbfe" Hev. Dr. £. Gooil- 
■ aiM«gk,D.D. . SI 0 0 

Vainua Abbott, Eiq. 110 

Bafbort Bmklog, Eaq. 1 0 Q 
f. Xort^ Ew}. M.F. . ' 1 o o 
nUia M.‘ A. Aliaon . 30 ^0 O 

Two hundred and sixty boys.jj|ra 
ateeady entered pn the list of casdi- 
flntes, pne hundred and eeventy-fifo 
of whom are of age Ad> 

lajeoion on, the opening of tVe school, 

... . Ghas. Bhawd, See. 

Council Room, 7^ Jerinyn.stree|, 

OctoNif 25U}f 1631. 

RoyAc. Visit of Iwspbctiok to 
SAWOHyKST.—On the S9th of Sept, 
their ^mesties honoured the Royal 
MUitaiy College, at Sandhurst with a 
visit of inspection, accompanied by 
tl^irltoyal Highnesses the Duke and 
Dttchiss of Gwucester, the Psincfbs 
Augusta, Prince George of Cambridge, 
end IjPrd Frederick Fitss-Clarence; 
and attended bv t^ Commander of 
tl^ Forces, Lord Hm, by Lieut.-Gen. 

Edward Somerset, and a nume¬ 
rous suite, t 

The Royal cort^, which consisted 
of six carriiKes-and-four with outri¬ 
ders,. arrived at the College from 
Windsor about half-past twelve 
o’clock, and being met by an escort of 
the 9th Lancers, under Cant. Chad- 
wicl^ the Ri(|ing-MBSter ox the E»- 
tabli^ment, its entrance into the 
grounds of the institution was an¬ 
nounced by a royal salute of twenty- 
one guns from the flag-staff battfgy, 
lately erected for the instruction of 
the Gentlemen Cadets. On their 
Majesties’^rival on the parade, they 
were received by the Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor at the head of 
the hattaUpn of Gentlemen Cadets un- 
ier arms, witin royal honours.' Hav- 
passed through the ranks, their 
l^esticv aod suite took their station 
at th,e point of review, and, the Qeo- 
tjeilTiBai^adets marched past tiiem in 
‘riow anajq.uick formed close 


btions, with piu<di 
qjnew j. , ^ 

. Both Bfis Majesty, who 

in« Field-Marwial’t ■uyi^at^'fiAwitpe 

Queen, locked, we rakdesd.ftaehe^vf|, 
in perfect heal^, and thavr Maipwes' 



of spectatoes,. embraeiog i 
the rank and reqieotaVUity of thg suf- 
.roundhig neighoourhood. The effeiti 
of the whole scope was .maph heubtr 
cued by the.lwauty of the weeper j 
and the .gaiety of the.spectaple appli¬ 
ed to iiupire general ^eaePfitb potleaa 
in the Qluiakious visiters* themselves, 
than in the assemblage amongst 'Whom 
their Mi^eBties'pvesenoe elicit^ such 
ardent expressions of loyal and reafusct- • 
ful attachment. 

From the para^, their Majeatie® 
ascended the noble porticb of the 
building, whmre the Officers aful, Fror 
feasors of the institution, and the Offi^ 
cers studying in its S^or Depart¬ 
ment, were successively presented by 
the Governor. After visiting , the Cha¬ 
pel, Halls of Study, the Donmtories 
of the Gentlemen Cadets, and other 
parts of the establishment, tlm Roypl 
party entered the Public Examination 
Room, where the Military Surreys 
and Plans, and the Landscape DwW- 
inga and Sketches from Nature,, exe¬ 
cuted during the present tem, ware 
submitted to the Royal inspediiun. , 

From the mmn building of the Col¬ 
lie, the Ro]^ party proceeded to the 
Rming House, where a Class, of twenty 
of the Gentlemen Cadets went throngh 
aU the exercise of the School hafore 
their Majesties. Alter this infection, 
their Majesties and suite parto<^, 4f a 
collation at the Governor’s house,.'and 
returned to the College in thnd-tpDass 
through the halls before th^ i^ung 
g^demen sat down to their dinnar. 

About four o’clock their . Maj e atm ® 
took their departure under a second 
royal salute, amidst reiterated 
. Naval .ARcniTBCTuaE.—sej- 
veraj years of laborious and .e^yipi^vie 
experunent,Mr. Caulflela Beaxm®^.!., R 
genUemno of independent, p^prty,|^ 
the county of Cork, has, we linTOr- 
stand, perfected an entirdy new form 
, of veasm, which bids fair to, take prece- 
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did QbiHiferii«ti0h, Min 
A'ldW'IIMid Nii^ Ar^teeture. Mr. 
^Bemnigh's exp^priments were, it appears, 
"A^dUBd* td tfie production nf a union 
^Fta^'^iditieswhicSi would give the 
]etil(r\^ipl»6t!ttkent with the greatert 
I9ih. least direct with the 
‘igtWstist’^ hrtkral resistance, and the 
l^trMest Stdhilitr with the least ballast, 
the' iwknlt df which combination is the 
wewly invented iorm, Mr. Beamish 
has built dve or six yadits of various* 
siiBes on this plan, and^all have proved 
aUp^or' sailers in their respective 
classes. The ku^st, a cutter of 99 
tons, whicli^he, wTiti becoming nation¬ 
ality, ealla The Paddy irom Cork,” 
won five' cups the season she was 
launched; ana the Pori, of 26 tons, has 
' been the winner of nine prizea The 
form of these vessels is represented as 
peculiarly beautiful, being a succession 
of easy, unbroken, elliptical* curves, 
terminating in sharp ends, with a deep 
keel, and a flat, long, and very wide 
floor. Their velocity, particularly in 
running, is remarkable, as also tneir 
Weatherly qualities, when compared 
with the old class of vessels, in a heavy 
sea. One property of Mr. Beamish^s 
build woula appear to render it well 
' suited to vessels of war and burthen ; 
rmmely, its great stability. It appears 
from the details with which we have 
been furnished on the subject, that little 
more thali oHie-bal/ihe usual weight of 
ballttst, or about one fourth of the 
tonn^. Is found suflicient to enable 
these vessels to carry sail. The Litik 
JPtntdjf, of 41 tons, a remarkably fast 
salting aiid weatherly cutter, has, for 
instance, but 11 tons of ballast, whereas 
a vessel of that tonn^e on the old con¬ 
struction would require at least 1 9 tons 
of bdlast. This discovery is well worth 
the attention of the Admiralty. 

MiLfTARY Establishment of 
Prussia. —^This force consists ofdhe 
"permanent army, or “Army of the 
Line,^' which forms a species of pre¬ 
paratory school for the rearing of fu¬ 
ture somiers, and is composed of every 
in^vldual between the ^es of twenty 
and twenty-five, vdio is capable of bear¬ 
ing arta^'and the "LandweHr,"* which 

• Or, literally, Nation^ feiidbles 
the Wora being found from land, nation 
or country, and wehr, a defence. 


cmnprisek a fifot and secohd IIbW^i^ 
calls into service every able-bodira 
man from the age of five-aod-tweniy 
to forty, whatever his raidc or oeou* 

S tation may be. The first of them 
evies, which, in time of war, ittii>^ 
^ed with the troops of the line, hiijB 
leave of absence for the whole yea^, 
save and except at the period when it 
is assembled for annual training.; and 
at this period a certain portion only 
b mustered: each battalion, however, 
possesses *a depot, which is employed 
on active service and paid accoruingly. 
The second levy is not called out, ex¬ 
cepting in time of war, when it sup¬ 
plies the fortresses with garrisons. 
The army comprehends, in ue whole, 
the grenadiers of the guard, and eight 
military corps, each of which has its 
own st^ is subdivided into two divi¬ 
sions of three brigades each, and is 
composed of four regiments of' in¬ 
fantry, as many of cavalry, four regi¬ 
ments of landwehr, (horse and foot,) 
one lament of reserve, two compa¬ 
nies Mf chasseurs, a brigade of artil¬ 
lery, a detachment of pioneers, six 
companies doing garrison duty, and 
two companies of veterans: forming 
altf^ther thirty-seven battaKons and 
a hmf of troopa>of the line and laud- 
wehr, and nine-and-twenty squadrons, 
&c. The several corps of artillery- 
engineers, chasseurs, and carabineers, 
as well as the cavalry of the gnard, 
and the garrisons of Mayence and 
Luxemburg, have special inspectorS- 
genml. Prussia possesses e^t-iuid- 
twenty fortresses; and the rollowinji^ 
is the numerical strength of its mili¬ 
tary establishment. > • 

^ 1. The Standing Armv .—This cori- 
sists of 110,600 men, classing as fid- 
lows;—The Ghiards, 14,600, are com¬ 
posed of four regiments of grenadiers, 
a regiment of reserve, two battdions 
of chasseurs, and an infantry regiment 
of recruits; making in all seventeen 
battalions.. Next come six regiments 
of cavalry and a squadron of recruits, 
forming together seventeen battidions; 
a brigade of artillery^ two companies 
of pioneers, seven companies in gar¬ 
rison, and two companies of invfuids. 
The troops of the line ahtougj; to 
96,000 men, and are diviifl& ihto 
marching, garrison, and invalid corps; 
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the first are in strength 87,600, con¬ 
sisting of 118 battalions and 128 squa¬ 
drons, which comprehend four re^- 
ments of infantry, four battalions of 
chesseurs, eight regiments of cuiras- 
four regiments of dragoons, 
twelve of hussars, eight of hulans, 
eight brigades of artillerjr,'and eight 
detachments of pioneers; the troops 
in gaarrison comprise forty-eight com¬ 
panies mustering 5000 men: and the 
invalids consist of one battalion and 
sixteen companies contaijiing 2000. 

2. The Army of Reserve.—Thm por¬ 
tion of the Prussian forces amounts to 
50,000. 

The Gen»~d’Armes and Chasseurs 
are in number 2000. 

3. The Landusehr consists of 360,000 
men, namely, the first levy, 180,000, 
composed of 104< battalions mnd 104 
squadrons; and the second levy, 180,000 
also, formed out of 101< battalions. 

This enumeration, which is derived 
from accurate sources, shows the whole 
military strength of Prussia to amount 
to 529,600 men. 

Sl'RONG PLACBS IN RUSSIA. —CWl- 
paratively with its extent, Russia is 
but sparingly i)rovided with military 
bulwarks. With respect to her Euro¬ 
pean possessions, the most deserving 
of note are Sweaborg, Helsingfors, 
and Frederikstiam,in Finland; Cron- 
stadt, in the government of St. Peters- 
burgb; Riga, in that of the same 
name; Dunaburg in Curlaiid; Bohroii- 
isk, in the government of Minsk; Ta¬ 
ganrog, in that of (hitcrinoslav; and 
Ismail, Bender, Chotim, and Akker- 
man, in Bessarabia. I’he strongest 
places in the kingdom of Poland are 
Zainosc and Mfidlin. 

The principal military ports of Rus¬ 
sia arc Cronstadt, the rendezvous of 
the Baltic fleet; Revel, Sweaborg, and 
Rotschensalin, the latter of which is 
the station of the Baltic flotilla; Ark- 
hangel on the White Sea; Sevastopol, 
with the roadstead of Akhtiar, which is 
the station of the Russian naval force 
ia the Black Sea; and Nikolaiev, on 
the Bog, w'heie the flotilla of the 
Euxine rendezvous; and lastly, As- 
trachan, on the Volga, at which a flo- 
tillaJg^ Rationed fur the service of the 
Caspian^ The chief dock yards are at 
present those of St. Pctcrsbiirgh, and 


Otka, in the near viginity of that ca- 
pitid, Cronstadt, Arkhangel on the 
White Sea, and Nikolaiev. 

Monument of the late Capt. 
THE Hon. Sir Robert Spencer, 
R.N. IN THE Island of Malta.— 
The monument, erected to the me¬ 
mory of the late Sir Robert Cavendish 
Spencer, at the expense of the officers, 
reamen, and marines who served under 
his command in the Madagascar, was 
* completed on the 14th June. Its form 
is that of an obelisk, similar in di¬ 
mensions to Cleopatra’s Needle; it is 
built of hard stone of the first quality, 
brought from the south ,side of the 
island, (a distance of about five miles,) 
for the express purpose, and stands 
upon the well-adapted site called Co- 
radino Heights, immediately over that 
part of the Great Harbour where ships 
of war ride at anchor. The monument 
is a substantial and finished piece of 
masonry, and is highly creditable to 
the architect, Mr. George Pullicino, 
Professor of Drawing and Architecture 
in the University of Literature. It 
was commenced and terminated under 
the control of C. H. Smith, Esq. of 
His Majesty’s Naval Yard, in the short 
space of less than eight weeks, the 
foundation stone having been laid on 
the 23rd of April. 

Changes in the Stations of 
C'oRps since our last.— 

2ud Dragoon Guards from Leeds to 
York. 

3rd Ditto from Dorchester to Wey¬ 
mouth. 

4th Ditto from Edinburgh to Glas- 
gow. 

3rd Light Dragoons from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne to Edinburgh. 

17th Lancers from Fermoy to Bal- 
lincolly and Cork. 

1st Foot 1st Batt. Reserve Companies 
from Glasgow to Perth. 

Ist Ditto 2nd Batt. Service Com¬ 
panies arrived at Plymouth from In¬ 
dia. to proceed to Chatham. 

5th Ditto Service Companies ordered 
to Gibraltar. 

7th Ditto Reserve Companies from 
Portsmouth to Winchester. 

10th Ditto Service Companies from 
Castlebar to Cork. 

I2th Foot Reserve Companies from 
Mulliiigar to Newry. * 
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Slst Ditto Arrived at Liverpool. 

23rd Ditto Deftdt from Drogheda to 
Dublin. 

27th Ditto from Fermoy to Limerick 
and Mitchelstown. 

28th Ditto from Galway to Dublin. 

29th Ditto Dcp&t from Pigeon’s 
Fort Dublin to Armagh. 

30th Ditto from Dublin to Newry. 

42ud Ditto Service Companies to 
proceed to Malta to r^facc 8;5th. * 

.50th Ditto from Templemore to, 
Atlilone. 

51st Ditto Depot from Stockport to 
Chester. 

53rd Ditto Ditto from Chester to 
Stockport. • 

C7th Ditto from Newry,to Dul)lin; 
Service Companies ordered to Gibral¬ 
tar. 

68th Ditto from Athlone to Lime¬ 
rick. 

69th Ditto from Fermoy to»Cork. 

74th Ditto from Limerick to Teni- 
])lemore. 

76th Ditto from Limerick to Mul¬ 
lingar—from Mullingar to Athlone. 

80th Ditto from Ashton-under-Lync 
to Bolton. 

84th Ditto Depot from Jersey to 
Portsmouth. 

90th Ditto from Winchester to Kdin- 
burgh. 

9ist Ditto from Portsmouth to 
Northampton. 

93rd Ditto Re.«?erve Companies from 
Glasgow to Hamilton. 

94th Ditto Service Companies at 
Gibraltar, ordered to Malta. 

2nd Bait. Hide Brigade, Service 
Companies at Malta ordered to Ionian 
Islands. 


ARRIVALS, SAILINGS, AND IN- 
CIDENT8 IN THE FLEET. 

• 

Portsmouth. —Oct. 6th. Arrived the 
Trihuiie, 42, Capt. Duntse, from the 
South, American Station. 

Oct. 10th. Arrived the Icarus, 10, 
Com. Stewart, from the West Indies, 
last from Hnvannah. 

Ort. llth. Arrived the Stag, 46, Capt. 
Sir Thomas Trf)uliridge, and Curayoa, 
20, Capt. Dunn, from the Downs. 

Oct. 13th. Sailed the Icarus, 10, Cora. 
Stewart, for Plymouth. 


Oct. 14th. Arrived tlie Barham, £2, 
Capt. Pigot, and Galatea, 42, Capt. 
pier, from the Downs. 

Oct. 16th. Arrived the Bi'isk, 10, 
Lieut. Butterfield, from the Doivns. 
Sailed the Stag and Galatea for Jersey. 

Oct. ICth. Arrived the Charyb^, 

Lieut. Crawford, from the Downs. 

Oct. lOiih. Arrived the Revenge, 84, 
('apt. Hillyar, C.B. ; Tweed, 20, Com. 
Dei train, and Recruit, 10, from Cork, 
last from the Downs. 

Oct. 20th. Arrived the Stag, 46, Capt. 
Sir 'i'homas Troiihridge, M.P. and Ga¬ 
latea, 42, C.'^)t. Charles Napier, from 
Jersey. Sailed the Brisk, gun-brig, 
Lieut. Butterfield, for Woolwich. 

Oct. 22nd. Arrived the fleet, under 
Vi(%-Admiral Sir E. Codrington, G.C.B. 
from Plymouth, consisting of the Caledo¬ 
nia, 120, (^apt. Ciirzon ; Britannia, 120, 
Capt. W. J. H. Johnstone ; Wellesley, 
74, Com. Carnac (nctingj; Talavera, 74, 
Capt. Colhy ; and Viper, schooner, Lieut, 
.tames. 

At Spithead — Caledonia, Britannia, 
Talavei’a, Revenge, Wellesley, Barham, 
Stag, Galatea, Curafoa, Tribune, Imo- 
gene^ Tweed, Charybdis, llccriiit, Viper. 
In llarhoiir — Victory, Boyal George, 
Melville, Alligator, iEtna. 

Plymouth. — Sept. 24th. Sailed the 
Tweed, 20, Com. Bertram, to join the 
scjiiadrnn under Sir E. Codrington. 

Se])t. .30th. Sailed the Aritchne, 18, 
Com. Agar, for Bermuda. 

Oct 8th. Sailed the Nautilus, 10, 
Com. Lord George Paiilet, for Cork. 

Oct. 11th. Arrived the Calcutta, 84, 
Capt. Peter Fisher, from Bombay, a new 
ship Imilt at that port. 

Oct. 17th. Arrived the Caledonia, 120, 
Capt. E. Cur7/m, hearing Vice-Admiral 
Sir Edward Codrington's fltig; Britannia, 
120, Capt. W. J. II. .Jolmstone; Welle.s- 
ley, 74 , Capt. J. C. Rowley; Talavera, 
74 , Capt. David Colhy; and Viper, 
schoonor, Lieut. II. James, from Cork, 
and sailed on the 21st for Portsmouth. 

Oct. 18th. Arrived the Icarus, 10, 
Com. Stewart, from Portsmouth. 

Remaining in Ilamoaxe—Foudroyant, 
Calcutta, Fly, Beagle, and icanis. 

Cork. —Sept. 25th. Arrived the squa¬ 
dron under the command of Sir Edward 
Codrington, consisting of the Caledonia, 
Britaiiuia, Revenge, Talavera, Wellesley, 
Barham, Galatea, Charybdis, Recruit, 
Brisk, and Viper. 

Oct. I5th. Sailed the fleet ^ler Sir 
Edward Codrington, for Plyntouth and 
Portsmouth. 
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Fom//n.—The Tyne, from BahiB, ar- 
rived.ut HioJaAeire, 10th July; Druid, 
from Plymouth, 12th; and Tribune, from 
Valpara'na, 29rd June. 

The Warspite sailed from Rio Janeiro 
for the Gape of Onod Hope, 3rd July. 

'Vhe 8p%nx arrived at Honduras from 
Fahaoutb, 0th July; and Spey., 30th. 

The PaUa:s arrived at Newfoundland 
from Plymouth and Bermuda, 22nd Aug. 
and sailed on the 2Uth for Halifax. 

The' FaJeon sailed from St. Jago de 
Cuba, 20th July; Blanche, for the Ha- 
vannah ; and Champion, for Bermuda, 
on the 2l8t. v 

The Gannet arrived at St. John’s from 
the Labradores, 80th Aug. and sailed on 
the Srd Sept, for Halifax. 

The P^las arrived at Bermuda on the 
1st Aug. and at Newfoundland on the 
2‘2nd ; sailed on the 25th for Halifax, 
Bermuda, Jamaica, and Barlmdoes. 

The Samanuig arrived at^St. Michael’s 
from Portsmouth, 13th Aug. and sailed 
18th for Rio Janein). 

The Wolf sailed from Batavia for 
Singapore, 3rd May. 

The Satellite arrived at Bombay from 
Trinc«)malce, 11th May. TheTaliiot ar¬ 
rived at the Ca])e of Good Hope from the 
Mauritius, 2lHt July. The Hermes, 
steamer, arrived at Gibraltar from Fal¬ 
mouth and Cadiz, 15th Sept, and sailed 
for Malta on the 17th. The Albion ar¬ 
rived at Gibraltar from Plymouth, 17th 
Sept, and sailed 18th. ■ The Swallow 
arrived at Monte Video from Falmouth, 
2Cth July; and the Lapwing at Rio 
Janeiro, 17th Ang. The Curlew arrived 
at die Alaui'itius 21st May, from a 
cruise; the Jaseur sailed thence on a 
cruise o:i the 14th June. The Alfred 
arrived at Gibraltar from England on the 
2tith. The Gannet arrived at Halifax 
fromJJewfoundland IfJth Sept.; and Lyra 
fnim Falmouth 17th Sept. The Chal¬ 
lenger arrived at Madras from Bombay 
28th May. 

The Meteor, MastilF, and Scylla sailed 
from Smyrna for Napoli, jircvious to the 
3rd Sept. 

The PincJier from Bermuda, arrived at 
Jamaica 2l8t Aug. ; Nighting:ile, from 
Falmouth, 3rd Sept. ; Bacehorae and 
Speedwell, from Nassau, 8th Sept. Bad¬ 
ger arrived at the Cape of Good Hope 
mtm Algoa Bay,w29th Juno. The Alfred 
arrived at Gibraltar from Portsmouth, 
2<(>th Sept, and sailed for the Mediterra- 
nc@.p on the 23rd. Tlie Warspite lurived 
at tlil? <Clcee of Good Hope fnnn Rio, 31st 

July, \ —- 


The Fly, 18, was commissioited at J*ly* 
mouth on tlie 24th Sept. 

The Melville, 74, Capt. Nesham, was.puid 
off at Portsmouth on 29th Sept, and was 
recommissioned on the 30th for the flag of 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the East Indies. 

The Alligator w'bs recommissioned nt 
Portsmouth on the 30th Sept. 

The flag of Admiral Sir Thtnnas Foley, 
<|{ommander-iq-Chief of tlie Portsmouth 
station, has been removed from the 
,Spartiate to the Victory. 


GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, 

&c. 

NAVY. 

niEMOIlANDUH. 

Admiralty Office, I9th Oct. 1831. 

With reference to that part of the 

Memorandum,” dated the 20tli Septem- 
her last, Vhich relates to Blue Trowsers, 
His Majesty has been pleased to command 
that the officers of the Royal Navy shall, 
ill future, wear gold lace upon their blue 
trow'sers, (as directed in His late Majesty’s 
Order of the 18th December 1827,) except 
upon ordinary occasions, when they are at 
liberty to wear tliem without lace as here- 
tofore. 

And His Majesty is pleased further to 
command, tliat no otlier sword be worn 
than that established by tlie said Order of 
the I8th December 1827. 

By Command of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
JouK Babbow'. 


aBKBNWICII OUT-rEMSlOXS. 
]iECiri.AT]OX.S yon CBANTIXO CUT- 
I'KXSIOXS I'HOJU UarFNWIt'lJ 110,SP1- 
TAI-, 'JO THE WAUBAKT AX’D rliTTY 
OrnCEBP UEIIEJN MEXTJUKKI'i, AX» 
TO SEAMEX AXn IlOYAI. JUAJtINES, 
ESTABLISHED BY HIS JUAJESTV’S 
OBDEB. IN COUNCIL OP 24tH AU¬ 
GUST 1831. 

Art. 1. Every second-master, assistant- 
surgeon (when not entitled to half.pay), 
gunner, boatswain, and carpenter, (when 
not entitled to superannuation,) mate, 
inidshipnian, master’s assistant, sdhool- 
master, clerk, and volunteer of the first or 
second clus.<), who shall be dischai'ged from 
His Majesty’s service, for wounds or hum 
I'eceived, or peiinancnt sickiiess or debi¬ 
lity contracted in the service, and who 
shall be deemed a fit and deserving object 
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for relief, shall Ite allowed a Pension, pleted within thirty yean from Uie afore-,' 
either for life or for a limited period, at said age of twenty years, or that he shall 
the discretion of the Lords Commissioners not have been out of the service more 
of the Admiralty, of not less than one than three years at any time, 
shilling, and not more than two sliillings Art. 4 Every able seaman or marine^ 
and sixpence, per diem, according to the who, after having served at the least four- 
bodily injury sustained by the party. teen years, shall be discharged for sickness 

Art. 2. Every petty officer not men- or debility ^ntraQted in the service, or 
tinned in the preceding article, and every for wounds or hurts received in it by acd- 
able seaman, ordinary seaman, landman, dent, shall, provided he sliall appear .a fit 
boy, and every non-commissioned officer, * and deserving object of relief, allbwed 
drummer, and private of the Royal Ala- an annual pension, either for life or for a 
rines, who shall be discharged from His limited period, at the discretitm of the 
Majesty’s service, for wounds or hurts re- Lofds Commis^oners of the Admiralty, 
ceived in action, shall be allowed a pen- calculated on a combined view of his length 
sion, provided he be deemed a fit and de- of service and his bodily infirmity, vary- 
servihg object for rdief, either for life or ing from sixpence to niiiepence per diem ; 
for a limited period, at tlie discretion of but if the injury be nut considered per- 
the Lords Cummissioners of„the Admi- manent, a conditional pension only riiall 
ralty, according to the bodily injury bus- be granted. 

tained, and with reference to the length Art. 5. Any able seaman or marine dis- 
of service and rating of the party. charged underf^urteen years’service, is not 

An able seaman or marine having lost to be deemed entitled to a pension, but if 
two limbs, or being otherwise so geverely discharged in consequence of disability con- 
wounded as to require the care and at- tracted in the service, and not from want of 
tendance of some other person, shall have proper care on his part, may be awarded a 
from one shilling and sixpence to two pension (if on his examination at the Ad- 
shillings per diem ; but for less injury miraltv he appears to be really in a state 
tlian the foregoing, and not requiring the to call lor it), either for life or for a limit- 
care of another person, from one shilling ed period, at the discretion of the Lords 
to one shilling and sixpence per diem ; if Commissioners of the Admiralty, of not 
able to contribute in a small degree to his less than threepence per diem, or more 
livelihood, from ninepence to one shilling than sixpence, according to the bodily 
per diem ; and if able to contribute mate- injury sustained by the party, 
riolly to his livelihood, though unfit for And in cases |gider fourteen years’ ser- 
the service, from sixpence to ninepence vice, where a sum, as gratuity, may lie 
per diem. ~ considered more advantageous for the 

In fixing pensions under this Article, claimant’s interests than a temporary pen- 
the lowest or highest, or any intermediate sion, a sum varying from one pound to 
rate is to be taken according to the length eighteen pounds, may lie ^ven in full 
if service and character of the claimant, compensation, in lieu of sucii temporary 
and the circumstances (if any are stated) pension, and in extreme cases of injury or 
relating to his conduct at the time he was debility resulting from serving in bad di- 
wounded. mates, or from severe accidents, the tfta- 

Art. 3. Everj' able seaman or marine porary pension may be increased to nine- 
discliarged on any account (except mis- pence per diem, and renewed from time to 
conduct) after twenty-one years’ service time for specified periods, so long as the 
in the Royal Navy or Marines, or any individual shall continue in a state to de- 
greater length of service, reckoning only mand such special couuderation. 
from the age of twenty, sliall receive, Art. 6. In any of the cases in Artides 
(subject to all the foregoing conditions,^a 3, 4, and 6, if any man shall become to- 
pension, varying from tenpence to one tally blind from unavoidable causes, clear- 
shilling and twopence per diem, having ly attributable to the service, he shall be 
consideration to whether the party be dis- aJlowed a ^rmanent pension of three- 
charged at his own request or utuerwise, pence per diem in addition to the amount 
to the nature of his services, whether specified in the said Artidas. 
chiefly abroad and in bad climates or Art. 7> An ordinary seaman shall re- 
otherwise, to his actual state of liealth ceive three-fourths, a landsman two-thirds, 
and apparent strength, and the number of and a boy oue-h^f of the pensions or 
years he may have served beyond twenty- allowances hereby assigned to an dea- 
one years, provided his servitude of man. Private murines to be considered 
twenty-one years shall have been com- as able seamen. 
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Art 0. The following petty and non- seamen, or niariiies,^ shall be jJlowed for 
{‘ouiinissiuiied officers, in addition to the each year's service as petty or non-com- 
rates of pension to which they may be en- missioned uflicera, as follows, via.:— 
titled under Articles 2, 3, 4, and G, as 


Superior Petty. 


Master at Arms 
Admiral’s Coxswain 
Ship’s Corporal 
(^a]>tain's Coxswain 
Quarter-Master 

I 

j (limner’s Mate 
lloatswain's Mate 
Cajitain of Forecastle 
CapUin of Hold 
Coxswain of Launch 
Ship’s Cook 
Sail maker 
llopoinakcr 
Carjicnter's Mute 
Caulker 
Armourer 
Serjt'uiit of Aiurines 



Inferior Petty. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

i 

£ 


d. 

0 

15 

24 

0 

7 

74 

1 

10 

5 

2 

0 

15 

24 

2 

5 

74 

' 3 

1 

2 

yj 

« 3 

0 

10 

4 

1 

10 

5 

3 

IG 

04 

5 

1 

18 

04 

4 

11 

3 

G 

2 

5 

74 

5 

G 

H 

7 

2 

13 

22 

G 

1 

8 

8 

3 

0 

10 

G 

IG 

lo.i 

9 

3 

8 

G4 

7 

12 

1 

10 

3 

IG 

04 

8 

7 

H 

11 

4 

3 

72 


2 

G 

12 

4 

11 

3 

9 

17 

«4 

13 

4 

18, 

101 

10 

12 

11 

14 

Sk 

6 

04 

11 

8 

14 

15 

5 

14 

02 

12 

3 

4 

IG 

G 

1 

8 

12 

18 

«4 

17 

0 

9 

9} 

13 

13 

9 

18 

0 

IG 

10.4 

11 

8 

114 

19 

7 

4 

5-2 

ir» 

4 

2 ' 

20 

7 

12 

1 

15 

19 

n 

21 

7 

19 

84 

IG 

14 

7 

22 

8 

7 

3.4 

17 

9 

9.4 

23 

8 

14 

10 « 

18 

.5 

0 

24 

9 

2 

0 

♦ 19 

0 

24 

25 

9 

10 


10 

15 

5 

20 

9 

17 

8.1 

20 

10 

74 

27 

10 

r> 

32 

21 

5 

10 

28 

10 

12 

11 

22 

1 

04 

20 

11 

0 

01 

22 

IG 

3 

30 

11 

8 

n 


Captain of Main Top 

f 

Captain of Fore Top 
Captain of Mast 
Captain of Afterguard* 
Yeoman of Signals 
Coxswain of Pinnace 
Sailmaker’s Mate 
Caulker’s Mate 
Armourer’s IVfate 
Cooper 

Corjioral of Atari nes 


Qiiiirter-niastcr serjeants, and serjeant-niujors, who have 
upwiirils, and discharged with those ratings after twenty-o 
diein in addition to wiiatever pensions they may be entitled to 


30 11 K 

_ _ __ ; ____ 

serjeant-niujors, who have served ihiw years and 
ISC ratings after twenty-one years’ service, 2d. per 


Art. 9. Persons discharged with dis¬ 
grace, or for offences, or by sentence of a 
court-martial, are not entitled to any pen¬ 
sion ; and all ])ensions are granted during 
good behaviour, and may be forfeited by 
misconduct on the part of the pensioner, 
to be judged of by the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners of the Admiralty ; and if any de¬ 
serter shall be re-taken, or shall re-enter 
His Majesty's service, he shall commence 
a new time frinn such re-entry, and shall 
not be entitled to reckon any time preced¬ 
ing such desertion or running. 

Art. 10. All men invalided from-IIis 
ifajAte's service, whether pensioners or 
not, w’lm-re-enter the scrvic.e, must pro¬ 
duce their invaliding certiricalos or pen¬ 


sion tickets, at the time of their re-entry, 
to the captain and siir^^mn of the ship, in 
order that their c-ascs may be fully known ; 
and if they neglect to do this, or do not 
assign a sufficient reason for not doing so, 
tiiey forfeit all claim to an increase of 
pension for subsequent service. 

Art. II. All claims to pensions should 
be brought forward^ iMjfore the expiration 
of six months after the individual is dis¬ 
charged from His Majesty’s service. 

Art. 12. Pensioners who shall not have 
been discharged as wholly incapable, or 
for having served twenty-one years or 
upwards, or whose age shall not exceed 
fifty years, may forfeit their pensions liy 
neglecting or omitting to attend at such 
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port or place, and au sucbi time, as sh all, 
in time of war, or in prospect a war, be 
appointed for the assembling of the }ien- 
siuners by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, or by neglecting or refusing to 
sen'e His Majesty in such manner as to 
the said Lords Commissioners may seem 
proper, except when such neglect or omis¬ 
sion to appear, or such neglect or refusal 
to serve, shall be accounted ibr by reason- 
aide excuse, to be admitted by the said 
Lords Cfimmissioners. 

As a farther encouragement to good 
men to continue in the service, and to lie- 
have with propriety, His Blajesty lias 
been pleased to (ximmand, that at the ex- 
}iiration of evesy three years any of His 
Majesty's ships shall lie in coiiimissioii, 
the cajitain or commander of*such ship 
may send to the Admiralty the name or 
iMiiiies of any petty ollicer or seaman, or 
nou-commissionud officer, or private of 
marines, (nut exceeding in nusaber one 
for every hundred of the crew,) who may 
be on board such ship, having served above 
twciity-one years, who shall have behaved 
invariably well in such ship, and be in 
possession of certificates of good conduct 
througboiit liis former service, and be in 
the captain’s opinion in every I'espect de¬ 
serving to be so rewarded ; when the per¬ 
son or persons so reported by the captain 
or commander shall be paid a gratuity, in 
addition to all other allowances, of fifteen 
pounds if a first class petty ollicer or ser- 
jeaiit of marines, of seven pounds if a 
second class petty officer or corporal of 
murines, and of five pounds if an able sea¬ 
man or private of marines; but to entitle 
tliu first class petty officer or serjeant of 
marines to the fifteen pounds, he must 
have served as such ti-n years; and to en¬ 
title the second class jietty oflicer or cor¬ 
poral of marines to the seven pounds, he 
must have served seven years as such, 
otherwise they can only be paid as able 
seamen or privates of marines. And all 
nieii receiving the said gratuity will be 
aftei’wards entitled to wear a silver medal 
the size of a half-crown, at the third but- 
ton-liole of their jackets, having on onft 
side of it the words “ For Long Service 
and Good Conduct,” and on the other 
“ All Anchor and Crown.” 

ARMY*. 

CIUCITI.AR. 

War Office, lOth Aug. 1831. 

Sir,—UefciTing to the Ninth Article of 
tl.e Lxplaiiatory Directions issued from 
this Oliiceon the 20Lh Novemher last, I 
liave the honour to acquaint you that, in 


CIRCULARS, &c. 

cnnseipicnce of the very numerous applica¬ 
tions which have been made to the Secre¬ 
tary at War by officers in the receipt of a 
liigher rate of half pay than that of first- 
lieutenant, and with a view to lessen the 
amount of the public expenditure, Hia 
Majesty has been pleased to direct that, 
until fiirtheraorders,. the Colonels of regi¬ 
ments shall not recommend any officer for 
^the situation of regimental payraailter, 
whose half-pav does not amount to at 
lyast seven shillings a day. 

I have the honmir to be. Sir, 
I'our most'llhedient humble servant, 
H. Pabnell. 

Colonel of tlie- 

Regiment of- 

ClRC-UT.An. 

War Office, 12th Aug. 1831. 
Sir.—With iWerence to the Secretary 
at AFar’s Instructions of the 25th Nov. 
182!>, for kee])ingthe Regimental Records 
of Soldiers’ Services, 1 have the honour to 
transmit lor your information and guid¬ 
ance, five copies of a Suppleincnrary Ar¬ 
ticle relating to the manner in which the 
former service of soldiers who may have 
re-enlisted into the Army subsequently to 
the 25th March 1830, or who shall here¬ 
after re-enlist, is to he entered in the Regi- 
mental Register. 

'J'his Supplementary Article is printed 
niiifoi'inly with the Instructions above 
mentioned, and i.s to be inserted at the 
end of eacli of the Regiincnlul Copies of 
the Instructions. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Y’onr most obedient hnmide servant, 
H. Paknei.1.. 

Officer Commanding- 

Regiment of- 

• • 

SUPri.E MENTAHV ABTiri.E TO THE 
INSTltlTCTlONS, HATED 25 NOVEM- 
BEll 1828, FOR KEEriNO THE REOI- 
MEXTAI. RECORDS OF SOl.DlEUS’ 
SERVICES. ' 

The former servic.eof a man re-enlisting 
into the Amy subsequently to the 25th 
Alarch 1830, when the new form of at¬ 
testation came into use, is in no ease to be 
recorded in tlie Regimental Register, un¬ 
less it be claimed by the man on his 
attestation.. • 

If a recruit, on being attested, should 
claim former service, he shall produce his 
discharge, or certificate of discharge, when, 
it it shall apjicar that he lias l)cen.iWtt Tif 
the army l(‘ss than three years, aXd that 
the I'aiise of his discharge does not pre¬ 
clude linn from reckoning his former ser- 





vice, and that IwJi^ not. tXe<(^)|N»i^u^^t]r 
of re-enlisting immediately after smdi dis¬ 
charge, the commanding officer trill ^atise 
the rebniit’s former service to be recorded; 
but if the man shall not be in possession 
of his dischaige, the commanding officer 
will communicate with the War .Office, 
stating the particulars of the service claim¬ 
ed, and will not make an entry thereof in 
the Register until the said claim shall 
have b^n confirmed by the Secretary-at- 
War. 

Whenever former service ft recorded, 
the cause of the soldier’s discharge is to be 
stated in the Register immediately under 
the entry. 

War Office, 12th Aug. 1831. 


CiaCULAR. 

Horse Guards, Sept. 27th, 1831. 

Sin,—The General Commanding-in- 
Chief has received representations from 
various quarters, in respect to the diffi¬ 
culty of carrdng into effect the 15tli 
dause of the Regulations for the provi¬ 
sion of Clothing for Corps of Infantry at 
Home, and also the Regulations laid down 
in the Circular Memorandum, uiider date 
12th June 1830, arising from the Mtual 
expense incurred in the alteration (ff the 
clothing being found to exceed the sum 
prescribed, and it appearing, after due 
inquiry, and the best consideration he can 
give the subject, that there are grounds 
for the complaints which in different in¬ 
stances have been preferred, I have it 
in command to signify, that as the terms 
of the existing warrant do not admit of 
any charge lieing brought against the 
public for the alteration of the clothing, 
and as the soldier cannot be called upon 
to defray any further proportion of the 
expense than the sum prescribed by the 
said warranty Lord Hill thinks it right to 
explain, tliat in cases where the precau¬ 
tions pointed out in the regulations before 
referred to may be found inadequate to 
the object intended, the colonels of regi¬ 
ments must be held responsible for and 
liable to surii further arrangements as 
may be necessary, and which can be car¬ 
ried into effect only at the head-quarters 
of the several regiments respectively. 

His Lordship, from the result of the 
inquiries and calculations which have 
been made, is led fully to understand, that 
by proper management at the head-quar¬ 
ters of corps, and by strict and vigilant in- 
spec^on on the part of the ins}iectors of 
army (.dothing, the colonel of a regiment 
will in no case be inquired to incur an 
expense exceeding sixitcucc per man fur 


, mafiing pay be neces¬ 

sary for completing and fitting the cloth¬ 
ing of a regiiAent satisfactorily, and in a 
manner oahmlated to obviate effectually 
the recurrence of complaint. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Veur, obedient humble servant 
JoHX Macdovald, Adj.-Oea. 


6EXERAL OnnEll. 

Hor86.’Guard8, 20th Sept. 1831. 

In order to insure diie accuracy in the 
returns of regiments abroad, in accounting 
for all men, who are from time to time 
sent home, either as invalidf^ or tq join 
the reserve companies, or ofi any i^er 
account, the General Commanding in 
Chief is pleased to direct, that such men 
shall be discontinued on the strength of 
the service companies from the date of 
their embarkatiou, or to whidh subslctence 
for th cm spav have been issucid, and, from 
tliat piiiw, they shall lie taken upon the 
returns M the reserve companies. 

With this view, the officers command¬ 
ing the service companies will transmit 
(under cover to the Adjutant-General) to 
the officers commanding the reserve com¬ 
panies or depots, monthly statements of 
the numbers of the companies abroad, and 
of the names of those men who join, or 
are sent home, or who become casualties 
during each month, according to the print¬ 
ed form herewith enclosed. 

The Commandant of the Invalid Depdt 
at Chatham will also transmit, ihrcni^ 
the Adjutant-General (as heretofoiv) to 
the officers commanding thh com¬ 

panies or depdts, monthly hcoounts of all 
men arriving at Chatham from foreign 
stations, and of the manner in which 
are disposed of. 

By these means the officats command¬ 
ing the reserve companies and depots will 
be enabled to account, hi every^rospect, 
for the “ Men sent Home” from time to 
time, and the monthly and annual returns 
will be made up with the accura^, re¬ 
quired. i ' • 

The officers commanding the reserve 
companies and depdts at home, are tt> con¬ 
tinue to transmit (through the Adjutant- 
General) monthly returns of the state of 
those companies, accompanied by a nomi¬ 
nal list of the Serjeants, corporals, and 
drummers, doing duty with, or belonging 
to them, for the information of the officers 
oommandiog the service companies abroad. 

By Command of the Bight Honourable 
The General Commanding in Chief, 
JoiiK Macdokajld, 
Adjuunt-Generol. 
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Nominal Ijist of Men who have joined the Service Cempanies of the 
Regiment of during the last Month. 

NAMES. 

Date of joining. 

• 

Remarks, stating whether recruit; 
re-joined from desertion; transfer 
(specifying from w'hat corps); join¬ 
ed from Reserve Companies, 


Nomikal List of Casualties which have occmred in the Service Companies 
of the Regiment of during the last Month. 


Nature of cas\ialty, 
wiiether dead, 
NAMES. discharged, sent 

liome, deserted, 
transferred*, &c. 


Remarks, r.ontaining such 
particulars as ma^ he ne¬ 
cessary for the informa* 
tiori of the O/fieer Com* 
iiiauding the HeserveConj- 
panies or Depflt. 


oriMCV.ns absent with i.eavh. 


Rank and names. 


By whose On Avhat 

I permission. account. 


To what 
time. 


OFTICERS ABSENT WITHOUT LEAVE. 

1 

Rank and names. 

I From what time 

REMARKS. 













GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, &C. 4il5 


ClACULAB. 

Horse Guards, 29th Sept. 1831. 

Sir,—It has been represented to the 
General Commanding in Chief, that not¬ 
withstanding the orders which have been 
issued on the subject, and the instructions 
laid down in the form of discharge annex¬ 
ed to His Majesty’s Waltant of the I4th 
Nov. 1829, there is frequently a great 
want of precision in filling up the certifi¬ 
cate, which is intended to describe the 
disability on account of which a soldier 
has been discharged, and that the Lords 
Commissioners of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, experience in consequence peat 
ditfieulty in awarding pensions. 

Lord Hill is perstuidcd it will readily 
occur to comntMidi tig officers of reinii><’ots, 
that in preparing the discharges of soldiers 
on account of disability, in order to enable 
the Commissioners duly to determine with 
Aspect to the pension to which they hare 
a claim, it is equally ess<‘ntial^,tp'‘ex})lain 
the origin and nature of the lm||thty, as 
it is to detail the exact period.(prA^ici.'. 

In directing, therefore, your especial 
attention to this particular point, in filling 
up the discharges of soldiers, I am to sig¬ 
nify Ids Lordship's commands, that tlie 
certificate may, in every case, distinctly 
distinguish the origin of the disability, 
whether arising— 

1 st. In consequence of service, or on 
duty, or by the service, siiecil'ying tlic 
particular act of duty. 

2 ud. VV’^hile in the servia*, by coiistitu-- 
tioii or accident. 

3rd. By misconduct or design. 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedieut Iminble servant, 
Jtohk MacuonjOID-, Adj.-Gen. 


CinCULAH MEMOIIANDUM. 

Horse Guards, lOtli Oct 1831. 
The General roinmaiuling in (Jhief can 
no longer refrain from requiring of (Jciie- 
ral Officers Couimiiiuling upon Foreign 
Stations, a more careful consideration of 
the grounds upon whioli they grant Leave 
of Absence. • 

Lord Hill has observed, that officers are 
not unfrequently permitted to return 
home from foreign stations, on account of 
their private concerns, before they have 
been two years absent from the United 
Kingdom; also, that two, and even three, 
officers of the same regiment are, at one 
and the same time, occasionally allowed to 
return home upon that plea. 

Hol'd Hill promises himself the cordial 
assistance of the general officers holding 


foreign commands, towards placing an' 
efiectual check upon applications, wliich, 
otherwise, would turn indulgence into 
abuse, compromise the interests of the 
public service, and entail hardship upon 
those who never absent themselves from 
their regimental duty but from necessity. 

To this end, his Lordthip desires, that 
henceforth a]l applications for leave of ab¬ 
sence, from foreign stations, upon private 
business, shall specify the rank and names 
of the officers already absent upon that 
plea from the regiment whence the appli- 
txition comes, and the time for which they 
have rbspeedvelypolitained leave of absence. 

All such applications shall likewise spe¬ 
cify how long the applicant has been ab¬ 
sent from the United Kingdom since he 
ob&ined his last leave of absence, and how 
long he has served abroad allngellier since 
the regin^nt left the United Kingdom. 

It^s far from Lord Hill’s purjmse to op¬ 
pose unnecessary obstacles to the grant of 
leave of absence from foreign stations on 
a<' ount of boalth • yet, circumstances 
which constantly fall under his Lordship's 
observation, suggest the expediency of 
enjoining a more rigid examination of tlte 
groiindf^ of application under this head 
also; grounds which ought invariably to 
rest upon t^^opinion of a medical board, 
except in ^^^tions wherein one medical 
offieer only happens to he stationed. 

Officers who obtain leave to return to 
the United Kingdom on account of hei|k1i, 
will bencofortb, as soon ns they are suffi¬ 
ciently recovered for that purpose, be 
liable to be ordered to join and do duty 
with tlie reserve or depot companies of the 
regiment to which they belong, without 
reference to the period for wliich they may 
liave obtained leave of absence from the 
General Officer Uommanding at the Fo¬ 
reign Station upon wliich they were serv- 

i»g- . .... 

liord Hill takes this occllsion to direct 
the more particular attention of general 
olltcei's serving abroad, to page 70 of the 
general orders and regulations of the 
army, as well as to the Adjutant-Gene¬ 
ral’s circular letter of tlu* 22iid Juno 1829, 
si»ecifying the declarations lequired of offi¬ 
cers upon obtaining leave of absence on 
account of private concerns. 

His Lordship is persuaded, that how¬ 
ever the chet;ks prescribed by the forego¬ 
ing regulations may tend^to the disap¬ 
pointment of unreasonable applicants for 
leave of absence, they are checks which 
cannot lail (o be regarded by the officers 
of the artny in general as so many bene¬ 
fits, since they are calculated to ensure for 
the future a more jiist and iiiqiartiiil dis- 
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oouhi’^-Vartial 


tribotion Af, perhftp», the moRt yaluahlr 
i»didgwice 4)onnect8d with a inititary co^ 
reer, and to prevent that indulgence being 
enjoyed* to an undue extent, by those who 
have (But daim to it upon the score of 
servicO. 

By tlomtaand of the Right Honourable 
The Oeneral Commanding.in.Cbief, 
JoitN MACDOiTALr, Adj.4}en. 


ABSTRA^JT OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEEDINOSi Cf^NNlJOTBD 
WITH THE NAVY AlSif) ARAlY. 


(lenry Pum^ «aid, the effect of the 
restrictiaB'had been a sawing a^^%flOOL* 
a year, to the pnhlio, by the etoppinf of 
the half-pay of officers filling dvil <dSees> 
Sir Hmry Ugrdinge wi^ed to know 
how ie could be a suvisg, when the offices 
so filled were necessary, and if Aot filled 
by ofiicers must filled by dvilians. 

Sir , Jaagiei Qrabam saw, that by the 
Approp^ion Act of 1828, offieen were 
from teceiving half-pay who 
he|^«vil,,<fffi^, Th^ hkll-pay of those 
dffioeiil amounted to 7diOM)L a year, and 
of course being withheld was a saving to 
the Country*, But the eotnplaiut of the 
honourable^ and gaUaitt><hember, that an 
lujiistire to thc.ai^itty was contained in 


Housk or Commons, Oct. 7. ^ tlie proposition to r^ove the disabilities 

Consolidated Fund .—On the motihn^^.j; of officer^ of the navy in this respect, was 

premature, for tlie proposition in question 
only contemplated gliding the benefit to 
officers holding civil service in the royal 
hnuseliold, and the question really ou^t 
to,be, whg^ec His Majesty was or was 
not to hate the privilege of remunerating 
from his privy purse members of the ser¬ 
vice iipun-whom he felt disposed to con¬ 
fer hi^ geaciuiq» favour. 


the Secretary-at-War, the House rqsolv^d 
itself into a Committee on this yhct, and 
to receive the Appropriatum Act. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that as he 
^understood it was tlie iutention of Go¬ 
vernment to introduce a clause into this 
Act for the purpose of removing the dis¬ 
ability under which the officers of the 
navy laboured, of being debarred from 
holding civil offices and receiving half-pay 
at the same time, and enaj^ligg them to 
fill civil offices while t^heVjMwned their 
half-pay, he was desirim^iP^ling the 
serious attention of the nbua^ to the in- 
juatice which such a proceeding would l)e 
to officers of another service equally 
honourable and deserving. The measure 
for removing the restrictions on the officers 
of the navy had his most unqualified ap¬ 
probation. He hud only to complain that 
the same boon was not extended to the 
army, fur the officers of that service were 
the worst rewarded of almost any of the 
public servants of the state. The exten¬ 
sion, therefore, of such a benefit to the 
offioers of the navy alone, appeared in¬ 
vidious to the officers of the army, and 
was calculated to excite feelings of jea¬ 
lousy and discontent, which could not be 
too carefully avoided. After advocating 
at great length the interests of the officers 
of the army, the gallant officer adduced 
in proof of the hardships to which they 
were subjected by the fPstrictions in 
question, that a captain, whose half-pay 
was €s- Cd , if appointed to the situation 
of liarrack-master abroad, and iii all like¬ 
lihood in smne unhealthy plaee, received 
7A* a day, being an advance of Gd. for 
whidi he must sacrifice his half-pay. He 
hoped the Committee would consider it 
iust and advisable to pause heroi'e they 
agreed .'o a measure of such importance 
and of surh ]>artial justice. 


Mr. Maberlv thought the officers of the 
army possessed a greater title than those 
of any otlier service. Their half-pay was 
but a very p(x>r rate of interest on the 
vast sums pai4 for their commissions, and 
the advantage of holding civil pitus's was 
one which ought in justice to lie granted to 
them. He tliought it was not fair to the 
army if the benefit was conferred on the 
navy alone. 

After a desultory conversatvm Iietween 
Mr. Hume, ^ James Graham, Mr. Fer- 
guhsoii. Sir Gv Clerk, Sir U. Hardinge, 
Colqnel Fox, 6en. Phipps, and the Chm- 
cell^flf the Exclicqner, the clause was 
agreed to and added to the Bill, 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

A Coiirt-Martiiil was held on the 2Srd 
Sept, on iHiard llis Majesty’s ship Mel¬ 
ville, in Portsmouth llarliour, consisting 
of President, Admiral Sir Thomas Foley, 
G.C.B. Rear-Admiral of the United King¬ 
dom and Commandor-in-Chief at Ports¬ 
mouth ; Members, Captains C. J. W. 
Nesliam, of the filelville; Sir E. T. Trou- 
bridge, Bart, of the Stag David Dunn, 


• Returns have been called for which 
will enable us to place this subject in its 
true light —Ku. 



COUftTS-MAATlAL. 4i7 


Cora^oai und Price Bku^wood, fm^^e; 
OAciethtg Jadge Advdcatey J^tcies H(m> 
kixw, 1^. j—to try Mr. Badthonee, Mate 
of H!« Majesty’s ship ^tna, on chai^ 
preferred agaioet him by Com. E> Beksher, 
of tluK ahip, for having at verioas times 
dating the present year, while the ^tna 
was empfoyed' on the Wtbtem Coast of 
Africa, been guilty of repeated acts of ini' 
enbordhiation, n^leet df dutr, and disre¬ 
spectful, contemptuotit, and insotejit con- 
dnet towards Com. E. Belchei^ his au^ 
rior <rf&cer, on hoard the £tna p-atidlmr 
having, since the ship’s arrival "in Eng- 
land, tiaraely, on the 14th of Aug last, 
and between that day and the ^lOth of 
September, been guilty of insulting con¬ 
duct towards CoUt. EeBelriMSr atid first-' 
Lieut. Mitcheii; arid M insnbordinsttion in 
quitting the ship, in defiance qf thd'Pirst- 
Ideutenant’s refusal of leave of alwenre; 
and also fur having absented himself 
irom his duty when it was his thatch on 
deck. 

Upon which the Court came t6 the fol¬ 
lowing decision:— _ * 

“ That the charges relating to the 
transactions reported to have taken place 
on the coast of Africa, liavii rtit i>eeil’ 
proved; but tliat the charge of insubor- 
dinatioii while in the harbour, as far as 
relates to breaking his leave, has been 
proved. The Court, therefore, sentence 
the prisoner to be dismis|ed from the 
^tna, and reprimanded, and admonished 
to be more careful in future.” 

A Court-Martial composed of Vice- 
Admiral Sir John Gore, K.C.B, (Presi¬ 
dent,) Captains Hart, Price Blackwood, 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarenoe, Lamliert, 
and Duntae, assembled qA board His 
Majesty’s sldp Victory, inT‘Portsmouth 
Harbour, on the 0th ult. and continued 
by adjournment, tall the 18th, 'tO'**|Sry 
Commander Belcher, of His MajfiKty’s 
surveying ship A^a, on the following 
charges.— 

For having been guilty of divers acts 
of misconduct, in breach of your duty, as 
Commander of His Majesty's ship AStua, 
via. 

Ist. For having on or about the montfi 
of February 1831, while the said ship was 
on the coast of Africa, wilfully neglected 
to supply the second barge, under the 
command of Mr. Henry Grainger Back¬ 
house, on detached service connected with 
the Burvey, with a sufficient quantity of 
fud to cook the provisions, and for having 
on or about the 27th of the same month, 
sailed and left the barge so deficient in 
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fuel for the period of abouta week, vhete- • 
by the crew were redoofed to the necOMtty 
fK eating raw meat during part of that 
time. 

2nd. For having dh or about the 7th 
March following, been guilty of similar 
wilful neglect, by which the crew ^ the 
barge were again reduced to the necessity 
of 'eatiiig faw ni^t. 

3rdi For Itas'ing on or about the 13th 
of Mariii following, wilfully neglected to 
pSuppljr the barge, under Mr, Bai'khouse’s 
command, with a sufficient stock of water, 
by #hioh that officer und^bis boat’s crew 
were, reduced to great distress, and parti¬ 
cularly Sanii|^ *uke, one of the crew, 
who had nea^ peririhed through want of 
wqter. 

,4^. Fpr having in the month of April 
ffljpOwj^g, disrated Mr. Backhouse in tlie 
ship’s books, #sk punishment, from senior 
nhite to jihilbr midshipman, in breach of 
the 23rd aflicleof the King’s Re(plations, 
Ghap.1), for the appointment of officers, 
in not reportin.; the same to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty. 

.'itli. For having while the said ship was 
on the coast of Africa, wantonly caused one 
or more muskets loaded with ball to be 
fii*^ at the l)oat in which Mr. Backhouse 
was employo^to the imminent risk of 
the lives ofAUj^id Mr. Barkhouse and 
his boat’s Wd^Jind geuerallj for cnicl 
and oppressive dmiduct towards the said 
Mr. Backhouse and others of the ship’s 
company, while under your command, tm. 
hecoming the character of an officer, and 
the Commander of the said ship. 

Upon which the Court came to the fol¬ 
lowing decision.— 

“ The Court is of opinion, that the first, 
second, third, filth, and last of the said 
charges have not been proved. That the 
fourth charge has been proved, but in con¬ 
sideration of .ill the cin-umstances, and 
the zeal and indefatigable exertions dis¬ 
played by Capt. Belclier in the execution 
of an arduous aud extraordinary service, 
do only recommend him to be more atten¬ 
tive to the King’s Regulat^iipis in future; 
and he is hereby so only recommended 
accordingly.” 

The Presidept, in retiu'niug Captain 
Belcher liis sword, tjms addressed hJto— 

“ Capt. Belcher, in returning to you your 
sword, it is my pleasing duty to express 
to you the high sense this Court entertains 
of your laudable exertions ^in the execn- 
tiou of your duty, and our hope t^t you 
may be afforded many opportunities to 
display a sibilar zeal.” 

2 £ 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMRNTff. 


PRIZE MONEY. 

rBlZES ADTERTISBl) FOR PAYMENT IN TBF. 
LONDON CAZETTESt AS REPORTED TO THE 
TREASURER OF THE NAVY, DOWN TO THE 

19th of sept. 1831. 

Bramble, for Seizure of Spirits, 28th 
Feb. 1830.—Pay I'Oth Aug. 1831.—Agts. 
Maude and Go. Oreat Oeorge-street, 
Westminster. 

Britomart, for Kathleen and Cargo, 
picked up at sea.—Pay 19th Aug. 1831.^ 
—Agt. Thomas Wotkman, Admiral’s 
Office, Devonport. , 

Fox and Caroline, for Quarto and other 
Gun-Boats, capt. 24th*Feb. 1808.-1-Pay 
30th Aug. 1830.-^gt. John Chippen- 
dale, 10, John street, Adelphi. 

Medina, for St. Jago, capt. 7th Adg. 

1829_Pay 20th Sept. 1881_^Agt. Jiflm 

Uinxman, 72, Great jlusseU-street, 
Bloomsbury. 3. ~ 

Ditto, for Clarita, capt. 17thiAug. 1822.’,. 
-Pay, ditto.—Agt. ditto. >' 

Ditto, for Neu Leiidia, capt. 10th Dec. 

1829. —Pay, ditto.—Agt. ditto. 

Prince liegent, (Colonial Vessel,) for 
Santa Johanna and Caroline, capt. 9th 
Nov. 1816.—Pay 16th Sept. 1831.—Agt. 
Thomas Collier, 3, Brick-court, Tcm^e. 

Russell, for L’Adele, capt. 5th Dec, 
I 8 O 7 .—Pay 21st Sept. 1881 . —Agts. W. 
and E, Cliard, 3, Clifford’»^n, Flect-st. 

Sparrowliawk, for Santiago, capt. 9th 
April 1830.—Pay 16th Aug. 1831.—Agts. 
Maude and Co. Great George-strect, 
Westminster. 

Sibylle, for Cristina, capt. llth Oct. 

1829_Pay 8tli Aug. 1831.—Agt. F. 

Goode, 15, Surrey-street, Strand. 

Ditto, for Umbelino, capt. 15th Jan. 

1830. —Pay, ditto.—Agt. ditto. 

Ditto, for Primero Rosalia, capt. 23rd 
Jan. 1830j5r-l*ay» ditto-—Agt. ditto. 

Ditto, for Manzauares, capt. Ist April 
1^0.—Pay, ditti)—Agt. tlitto. 

THIZES adjudicated IN THE IIIUII tOimT 
OP admiralty, as REPOKTED to I UK 
treasurer of the navy, down to the 
19th or SWT. 1831. 

Furieuse, for Le Bacdius, capt. 4th 
Oct. 1813.—Cond. 24th June 1831. Head 
Money pronounced for 24 Men. 

Ditto, for Gun-Boat, (name unknown,) 
capt. ditto.—Cond. ditto. Head Money 
pronounced for 18 Men. 

Magidennc, for Adeline, capt. 14th 
March 1814.^Cond. 2nd March 1831. 
Head Money pronounced for 31 Men. 

Tuscan, for Elba, capt. 3rd July 1815. 
—Cond. 19th April 1831. Ship, Stores, 
&c. and Head Money pronount^ fop 42 
Men. 


PROMOTIONS & APPOINTMENTS. 

OFFICE OF THE MASTER OF THE HORSE 

SKFT. S. 

The King wes this day pleased to appoint Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. Henry Fre<lerick Compton Ca¬ 
vendish, Equerry Extraordinary to His Majesty. 


STi JAMES’S-PALACE, Sept. 13. 

The King was this day pleaaed to confer the 
honour of Knigbtiiood npon Major-Gen. Lewis 
Chant, Governor of the ialand of Trinidad, Knight 
Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order. 

The King waa this day pleased to roofer the 
honour of Knighthood upon LieuL-Colonel James 
Maxwell Wallace, of the 6th Drs. Gds. Knight 
Commander of the B^yal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order, "* 


SEFl'EMBEIl 21. 

Tlie King was this day pleased to confer 11 u 
honour of KniclilhoiMl npon Colonrl Michael 
M'Crragh, of the IStli Light Infantry Uegt. Com¬ 
panion of the Most flon. Order of the Bath, 
Knight Comniaiulrr of the Royal Portuguesr 
Military Older of the Tower and Sword, and 
Knight Commander of the Royal Guelphic Ortler. 


DOWMNG-STREET, Sept. 2fi. 

7'he King has been pleased lo nominate and 
appoint the fnllowing officers lo be Companions of 
the Most Hon, Military Onler of the Batli:— 
Captain Itichard Ciiity, H.N. 

Captain the Hun. hVedorick Paul Irhy, 11.N. 
Captain Daniel Woodriti, R.N. 

Captain James Sanders, K.K'. 

Captain the Hon. George Elliot, R.N. 

Captain Hnt'ii Pigot, U.N. 

Captain S.Hliisbiiry I’rycc Hnmphreys, R.'N. 
Captain John Tower, II.N. 

Captain William Heiinab, R.N. 

Captain William Prjee Unmby, R.N. 

C^^ain the Hon. Joscelinc Percy, R.N. . 
diptain Andrew- King, H.N. 

Colonel Ricbanl Payne, h. p. Hompescli’s Rifles. 
Colonel Charles M icul, OOth Foot. 

Colonel Henry King, h. p. 82nd h'oot. 

Colonel Frederick Beniiell 'Itiackcray, R.E. 
Colonel John Boscawen Savage, R.M. 

Colonel John Fi.incis Birch, H,E. 

Colonel Henry Fhillolt, U.A. 

Colonel Robert M'Cleverty, R.M. 

<■ Colonel W. U. Knight Erskiuc, h. p. Brad¬ 
shaw’s Levy. 

Colonel the Hon. Lincoln Stanhope, fa. p. nnatt. 
Colonel John Grey, h. p. 6th Foot. 

Colonel Sir Henry Watson, Knt. b. p. Portu¬ 
guese Service. 

Colonel Cbailes Ashe A’Court, h. p. 1st Greek 
Light Infantry. 

Cohmel Charles William Fasley, R.E. 

Colonel John Gillies, h. p. 40tli Foot. 

Colonel H. C. E. Vernon Craliam, h. p. nnatt. 
Colonel Sir Robert Jolin Harvay, b. p. Poilu- 
gue.se Service. 
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Colonel Robert Waller, AHiit.-QaartermMter. 
General. 

Colonel Alexander fhomson, b. p. 08lh Foot. 
Colonel John Puffy, li. p. nuatt. 

Colonel Jacob Tonaon, h. p. 37tb Foot. 

Cduncl William Alexander Gordon, h. p. 05lh 
Foot. 

Colonel Lord George William Russell, li.p. nnatt. 
Colonel James Fergusson, S'ind Foot. 

Colonel Andrew Creagh, Slat Foot. 

Colonel Robert Pym, R.A. 

Colonel Archibald Campbefl, 46th Foot. 
Ident.-Colonel Richard Gnbbins, h. p. 14Ui P<x>tt 
Lient.-Colone] Tliomas Hunter Blair, li. p. uiiatt. 
Lieut. Colonel Robert Lisle, li. p. lOfli Drs. , 
Liciit.-Coloiiel William G. Power, R.A. 

Lient.-Colonel William ilalvaird, ii. p. nnatt. 
Lient.-Colonel John Macdonald, 02 nd Foot. 
Lient.-Coloncl Fdward Fuiisliawe, R.E. 
Lient.-Colonel William Cardon Seton, h. p. 88tli 
Foot. 

Lient.-Colonel Elias Lawrcnuc,Jil.M. 
Lieut.-Coloncl William Cuili. El]ili. Holloway, 
R.E. 

Lient.-Colonel Charles Stuart Campbell, I at Foot. 
Lieut.-Colonel George Turner, R.A. 
Lient.-Colonel Thomas Alston llrandretli, R.A. 
liieut.-Colouul Patrick Campbell, h. p^i-lnd Foot. 
Ueait. Colonel James llogle, h. p. uuatt. 
Licnt.-Colonel John Miehell, R.A. 

Lient.-Colonel Edward Charles Whiiiyatrs,R.A. 
Major Sir John Scott Lillie, Kiit. Ii. p. 31.st Foot. 
Major Thomas Adams Parke, R.M. 

Major Henry Ross Cpoiv, 83tli Foot. 

His Majesty has been pleased to nominate and 
appoint the following officers in the servire of tlie 
East India Company, to be Knights Commanders 
of the Most lloiioiirabic Military Order of tlie 
Batli:— 

Major-Gen. Alexander Knox, Bengal Infantry. 
Major-Gen. John W. Adams, C.B. Bengal In¬ 
fantry. V 

Major-Gen. Henry Worslej, C.li. Bengal In¬ 
fantry. 

Major-Gen. Hopetoun S. Scott, C.B. Madias 
Infantry. 

Major-Gen. Robert Scot* C.B. Madras Infantry. 
MtOor-Gcn. Andrew M'Uowall, C.B. Madias 
Infantry. 

His Majesty has also been pleased to nominate 
and appoint tlie following Olilreis iii the service 
of the East India Company, to be Companiotis of 
the said Most Hon. Military Order:— 

Colonel John Ruse, Bengal Infantry. 

Colonel Gervaise Pennington, Bengal Artillery. 
Colonel James D. Greenhili, Madras Infantry. 
Colonel John Doveton, Madras Cayalrj. 

Colonel F. Uagley Pierce, Bombay ArtillcrJ’. 
Colonel Robert Pitman, Bengal Infantry. 

Colonel Hastings M. Kelly, Madras Infantry. 
Colonel John Maync, Bombay Infantiy. 

Colonel W. C. Faithful, Bengal Infantry. 
Lient.-Col. Francis W. AVilson, Madras Infantry. 
Lieat.-Col. Alexander Lindsay, Bengal Artillery. 
Licnt.-Cul. Henry T. Roberts, Bengal Cavalry. 
Lieut.-Col. James Caollield, Bengal Cavalry. 
Iiciit.-Col. Richard Tickcll, Bengal Engineers. 
Lieat.-Col. Charles Pitr-gcrald, Bengal Cavalrj. 
Lieut.-Col. Samuel Hughes, Bombay Infantry. 


Licut-Coi. Robert Smith, Bengal Engineeru. * 
Major Alexander Manson, Bombay Artillery. 
Major James Vesbitt Jackson, Bengal Infantry. 
Major Archibald Irvine, Bengal Engineers. 


ST. JAMES’S PALACE, Sept. 29. 

The King was this day pleascil to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Ridianl Armstrong, 
Esq. ColonelOin the Army, Lieiit.-Colonel of die 
Mill (or Cameronian) Regt. of Foot, Oom. of die 
Mi>st Hon. Mil. Order of the Bath, ami Knight of 
the Royal Portuguese Mil. Order of the Tower and 
Swuid. 

The King was tills day pleased to confer the 
honour of Kiiigh||i6qd upon M.'ijor-Gen. George 
Powiial Adams, Kiiiglit Com. of tlie Royal Hano¬ 
verian Giiclfiliic Oitlcr. 


ST. JAMES’S PALACE, Oct. Ifl. 

The King was this day pleased to confer tlie 
lioiionr of Knighthood ii|ion Culoitel Archibald 
Maelaine, Companion of the most Hun. Military 
Onler of the Bath, and Kniglil of tlic Royal and 
distinguislied Older of Cluirles Ill. of Spain. 


NAVY. 

, PROMOriONS. 

Captain—W illiam Broiigliloii. 

Cum H AN II. J. Codriiigloii. - 

LiKUTENAlW^Jolin Gore. 

PriKsi.HS—A. Kiint, Thomas L. Gulliver. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

\ice-A»iuiuat.—S ir John Gore to be Cum 
mandcr-in-Cliicf ill the East Indies. 

Cah'iains —Henry Hart, to the Melville ; O. R. 
Lambert, to the Alligator; James lldlyer, C.R. to 
the Caledonia ; C. J. W. Neshain, to the Revenge ; 
H. Leeke, to the Isis ; Osborn Foley (arlitig), to 
the Victory. 

Commanders —P. McQnliae,!^ the Fly; R. 
Mereditli, to tlie i’elorns; J. Pulling, to the Coast 
Guard Service; Loid £. Rusvll, to (he Rearl; 
R. Gordon, to tlie Savage. 

LiruTENANrs—D. C. Ciimby and C. Serjeaiit- 
son, to die Fly ; W. H. Cranford, 6. Manning, 
A. S. Hammond) G. Fraser,j|Md W. C. Brown, 
to the Melville ; 11. J. Paget, C. A. Thorndike, 
and W. F. M. Tollemacbc, to the Alligator; AV. G. 
Maude (aeting), to the Satellite; G. Bcaaeley 
(acting), to the Calcutta ; W. Bradley, W. Woold¬ 
ridge, W. J. Woodman, J. Derriirian, and A. 
Davidson, to be Agents of Transports. H. Hates, 
to the Shamrock cutter, vice Speck; A. Darby, to 
the Dove cutter, vice Stocker; R. Connor, to tlie 
Skylark cutter, vice Hudson ;4 j. Mitchell, to the 
Greyhound cutter, vice Baillie ; H. W. CraiiforrI, 
of the Melville', to be Flag-Lient. to Vice-Ailiniral 
Sir J. Gore; W. S. Thomas, to tlic Melville, vice 
Craiifiiitl; T. P. Barrow and P. De Saumarcff, to 
the Ptiorus; R. Napper, ('oast Gnapd, to die 
2 E 2 
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'Cadgwith atation, Falmouth <U9trict, vice Lowry, 
to the Stork cutter; C. Gayton, ot the Spartiute, 
(Flag-Lieot. to Aiirairal Sir Thomas Foley, G.C.B.) 
to the Victory; E, G. Palmer, to the ReveDiic- 
cttttcr Cheerful, vice Davis, res.; George Grecu, 
of the Revenni'-cutter Hornet, and William Aldred, 
of the f'Oast Guard Service, at Millbcad, have been 
permitted to exc. stations; il. Jones and R. Am¬ 
herst, to the San Josef. . 

Mastrus —J. Higgs, to the Melville; W. 
White (4), to the Victory. * 

Surgeons —Dr. J. Cowan, to the Melviile; 
D. Bennett, to the Alligator; Dr. C. M'Artlinr, to 
tlic Fly ; F. M'Bean Cliivers, to the Victory; Dr., 
Rich, to the San Josef. 

Pursers — A. Ellis, to the Felorns; J. S. 
Fei'riter, to the Alligator; J. P. Bailey, to the 
Victory. 

Assistant-Surgeons-*- Dr. ^ Bithkier, to 
Deal Hospital; G. A. Johnson anfrj. Carmichael, 
to the Melvillif; G. Burn, to the Alligator; J. 
Robertson, to the Fly; W. B. M'Doiiahl, to the 
Messenger Steam-vessel; W. Gunn, to the Pc- 
,lorus; T. Butler (snp.), to the Foudroyant; J. 
Hamilton and J. Mnuro (sup.), to the Victory ; 
H. Mahon, to the Nautilus; George Doak, to the 
Onyx; Dr. M‘Nali,tu the Royal George Yacht; 
Dr. Boyd, to the Fly. , ,, 

Chaplain — Rev. J. K. Goldney, to the 
Melville. 

ROYAL MARINES. 

PROMOTION. 

Fikst-Lieutknant —Ed want Appleton. 

APPOINTMF,NTS. 

Captain —J. Willes, to the Melville. 

First-Lieutenants —J. Jones, to the Alliga- 
toi, vice Miller, whose app. lias lieen cancelled ; 
F. U. Uaniilloii, to the Ariadne; G. I.Ioyd, to the 
Melville ; -Topliani, to the Victory. 

Ski’onii-Lieutenanis — — Michel], to the 
Ciira^'oa; John Phillips, to tlic M'dville. 


ARMY, 

WAR OFFICE, Sept. 27. 

1st Kogt. Drs. f^ds.—Lieut. Augustus Bernard 
Handley, to be Capt. by p. vice Bray, who ret.; 
Cornel George Deniiistoun Scott, to be Lieut, by 
p, vice Handley; Altn-d Scott, Gent, tube Cornet 
by p. vice Seott. 

.’illi Dr. Gds.—Capt. William Graliain, from 
li. p. nnatt. to be Paymaster, vice Charles Randall, 
who ret. upon h. p. 

Ist Rcgt. Drs.—,\ss.-Snrg. William Steele, from 
h. p. of the Ath BI. Wt. Batt.to be Ass.-Sm'g. vice 
tSdinnei Barry, who ex. 

3rd Regt. Fool Gds.—William Oglaiider, Gent, 
to be Ens. and Lieut, by p. vice Onslow, who ret. 

20lh Rwt- Foot.—Capt. Cliarles Cyril Taylor, 
111 he Major, by p. viee Cliainp, wlio icl.; Lieiil. 


Frederick Croad, to be Capt. by ps vice Taylor; 
Ens. Walter Welch, to be Uent. by p. viee Crond. 

25th Regt. Foot.—Ens. Kyffln Heyland, to be 
Adjt, vice tirovc, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

4l8t Ditto.—Ens. Francis Chainbera.to be Llent. 
without p. viee Evans, dec.; Charles Finch 
M’Kenzie, to be Ens. witbont p, vice Chambers. 

50ih Ditto.—Lieut. Benjamin Walmsiey, to be 
Adjt, vice Thorn, who resigns the Ailjutancyonly; 
Jins. John Wood, from h. p. of the 38th Foot, to 
be Ens. without p. viee Wybrow, who res. 

67th Ditto.—Capt. George Stuart, from li. p. of 
'the 3nl Foot, to be Capt. vice Riclianl Blunt, 
who exc, 

Slst Ditto.—Lieut. Brook Taylor, to be Adjt. 
vice Macdonald, dec,; Ens. George Andrew 
Creagh, to be Lieut, without p. 

87th Ditto.—Sec.-Lieat. Eldrcd Monbray Cole, 
to be First.-Lieal. by p. vice Smyth, who ret.; 
William Radcliff, Gent, to be 8r:c.-Ueut. by p. 
viee Cole. 

00th Ditto.—Capt. Marens John Slade, to be 
Major, by p. vice Dixon, pioni.; Lieut. Frederick 
Eld, to be Capt. by p, vice Slade; Ens. Edmund, 
Poiiieiuy Gilbert, to be Licnt. by p. vice Eld; 
Osborne Markham, Gent, to be I^s, by p. vice 
Gilbert. 

U5th Ditto.—Lieut. Colonel James Campbell, 
from h. p. to be lieut.-Colonel, vice Thomas 
William Kruthertoii, who cxc. 

211(1 West India Kegt.—Licnt.-Colonel Alex- 
aiuler Hope Pattison, from b. p. to be Lieut.- 
Coloiicl, vice Macdoncll, who ret. 

Ceylon Regt.—To be Sec.-Lieiits. witiioiil p.— 
Serj.-Migor Bobert Campbell, from 7Bth Foot, 
vice Delatrc, dec.; William John Kirk, Gent, vice 
Titiley, dec. 

Unattached.—Major Manly Dixon, from 00th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-ColoncI of Inf. by p. 

Mciiioi aiida,—The name of the Gent. Cadet 
appointed to thc,|||tst Foot is Mniins, and not 
Murray, as slateil' in the Gazette of the 13tli 
instant. 

The exchange between Capt. Graham, of the 
4tii Font, and Capt. M‘Ciimiiiiiig, on h. p. nnatt. 
as stated in tlie Gazci,^; of the 10th Dec. last, is 
witliont the difference, Capt. Graham having re¬ 
paid the Slim lie received fioin Capt. M'Cnmming, 
and which is to be paid into the Bank of Eng* 
land, to the account of (he Paymaster-General. 

Memorandum.—His MiOcsty has been graciously 
pleased to approve of ibc 38th Regt. of Foot being 
permitted to bear on its colonrs and appointments, 
in addition to any other badge or devices which 
ni.ay have heretofore been granted to that corps, 
the words—" Bosaco," “ Budajuz,” “ Vittoria,” 
and “ Nivch” 

His Majesty has been farther pleased to ap¬ 
prove of the 80th Kegt. being permitted to retain 
on its colours the word —“ Niagara.” 

Commissions signed by.ihe Lord-Lieutenant of 
the County of Middlesex :— 

Tlie Right Hoii. George Augustus Frederick 
Staiiliope, Earl of C'liesterfleld, to be Deputy- 
Lieiit. 

'Hie Riglil Hon, Henry William Baron ilc Ros, 
to be Dcpuly-Lieot. 

Robert Tubbs, Esq. to be Deputy-Licul. 

Willhin Ballaiiliiip, Esq. to be Depiitj’-Lient. 



PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 


Royal Wcitmiuster Regt. of MidcUeaex Militia.— 
Richard Huut, Esq. to ^ Lient.>Culoncl. 

Commission signed by the Vicc-Adinlral of the 
Isle or Wight and Coast of Hampshire • 

William Hearn, Esq. to be Deputy Vice-Admiral 
and Jndge of tlie Vice-Admiralty aloresaid. 

Commissions signed by the Lord-Lieatenaiit of 
the County of Devon: 

Hobest Welden Grace, Esq. to be Deputy-Lieut. 

Sir Thomas Trayton Fuller Eliott Drake, Dart. , 
to be Deputy-Lieut. 

Commission signed by the Lord-Lieutenaut of 
the County of Fife:— . • 

Fiteshira Veomanry Cavalry.—Lieut.-General 
Robei I Balfour, to be LieoL-Colunel. 


OFFICE OP ORDNANCE, Oct. 8. 

Corps of Rl. Engineers.—First-Licul. Williara 
Gregory, to be Sec.-Capt. vice While, ret. on 
h. p.; Sec..Lieut. William Robinsua, to be First- 
Idcnt, vice Gregory, prom. 

■* 


WAR-OFFICE, Oct. 11. 

4lh Regt. Foot.—Lieut. William Drev^ewson, 
ffoin dftli Foot, to be Lieut, vice Uayley, who 
eitc. 

5th Foot.—^Ass.-Snrg. James F'ergnsou, M.D. 
from h. p. 2nh Fold, to be Ass. Suig. 

20th Ditto.—Hylton Biiscoe, Gent, to be Ffns. 
by p. vice Welch, prom. 

23nl Ditto.—Ass.-Sorg. Edward M'lver, from 
h. p. 8lh West India Hegt. to be Ass.-Snrg, vice 
John Forrest, who exc. 

47th Ditto.— Lieut. William O’Grady ITaly, 
from 4th Foot, to be Ucut. vice Uewson, who 
exc. 

51st Ditto.—Ens. Harry Rolles, to be Lient. by 
p. vice Ishani, who ret.; Aiiguatns Rice, Gent, to 
be Ens. by p. vice Rolles. 

Slith Ditto.—Capt. George Morion Eden, to be 
Major, by p. vice Gun, who rut.; Lieut. John 
Peter Nelley, to be Capt. by p. vice Eden ; Ens. 
Amos Tborue, to be Lieiit. without p. vice Walms- 
ley, app. Adjt.; Ens. William Harding Wood- 
gate, to be Lient. by p. vice Netley; William 
Adam Conran, Gent, to be Ene. by p. vice 
Wood gate. 

tJTth Ditto.—A8s.-Surg. David W’illianis, from 
h. p. 4tb Ul. Vet. Bdtt. to be Ass.-Snrg. 

^Ih Ditto.—Lient. Robert Maync, to be Capt. 
by p. vice Johnston, wlio ret.; Ens. John Ilonner 
Pearson, to be Lient. by p. vice Mayue; Joseph 
Edwards, Gent, to be En'*. by p. vice Pearson. 

95th Ditto.—Elis. George Stewart, fh be Limit, 
by p. vice St. Joliii, wlio ret.; William Neville 
Custance, Gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Stewart. 

Brevet.—'J'o be Majors in tlie Army.—Capt. 
Francis Barralici, of tbe.73rd Foot; Capt. George 


Young, of the doth Foot; Capt. George Stewart, 
of the 67th Foot. 

Memorandum.—The half-pay of the unilcrmen- 
tioned officers has been cancelled from the 11th 
inst. upon their receiving a commuted allowance 
fur their commissions, via.— 

Vct.-Snrg. Jolin Ions, h. p. ISlh Light Drs.; 
liiciit. John Wilson Pollen, h. p. 48tlt Foot; Ens. 
William PInuket, li. p. UOtb Fool; Lient. John 
Deveiiish, b. pa Chpe Regt.; liieut.George Knox, 
h. p. 2nd Gar. Balt.; Ena. George Lynn,h. p. 5th 
Foot; Lieut. Thomas Briggs, b. p. 43rd Foot; 
Lieut. William Davis, h. p. De Roll’s Regt.; 
£3)8. Walter Calverly Trevelyan,’b. p. unatt.; 

’•Elis. Paul Hughes, h. p. 03id Foot; Surg. Sir 
George B<dlingall;, lOtli Foot; Lient. George 
Anthony Aufrere, h. p. 20tb,^jight Dra.; Ass.- 
Surg. Thoniaa Dillon, li. p. SUth Fuot; Ens. Henry 
Leclimeie Worrall, h. p. 6th Foot; Lient. John 
Clark, li. p. OOih Foot; Lient. Earnest Jehring, 
h. p. York Liglig Inf. Volunteers. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Oct. 13. 

Corps of Ri. Engineers.—^To be Scc.-Licnts — 
Gent. Cadet Alexander Francis Campbell; OenL 
Cadet Frederick Angnstiis Yorke; Gent. Cadet 
Alexander Charles Orlebar ; Gent. Cadet Charles 
FranciaBkyriiig. 


WAR OFFICE, Oct. 18. 

5th Regt. Dra. Gds.—Cornet llichard Steward 
Warden, to be Lieut, by p. vice M’Gall, who ret.; 
Srrj.-MajOr Uuiiry Ash, from lOlli Light Drs. lo 
be Adjl. with the rank of Cornet, vice Linskill, 
who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

.3rd Regt. Foot Gds,—Eus, and Lieut. Edward 
Walter Walker, to be Liriil. and Capt. by p. vice 
Burton, who ret.; John Baskcrville Glegg, Gent, 
to be Ens. and Lieut, by p. vice Walker. 

1st Regt Foot.—Lieut. Thomas Got don, to be 
Capt. witliont p. vice Fraser, dec. 

14th Ditto.—Lient. Arlhni Orinsby, to be Adj. 
vioe Grabam, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

4Gth Ditto.—Allen Menaies, Gent, to be Ens. 
without p. vice Bemiet, whose app. has not taken 
place. 

086i Ditto.—Capt. Arthur Charles Gregofy, to 
he Major, liy p. viee Hopkins, who ret.; Liciil. 
William Roberts, to be Capt. by p. vice Gregory; 
Eus. Wdliam Fklie, to be Licul. by p. vice 
Roberts; George Brunswick ,Smyth, Gent, to be 
Ens. by p. vice Edie. 

Meinoraiidiiin.—The h. p.ol the niidemieiitioncd 
officers has been canrolled from tlie 24tli ot Sept. 
1831, they having accepted a commnled allowance 
fur tlieir commissioiis f — 

Deputy Ass.-Com.-Gen. James M. Simpson ; 
Deputy ABS,-Com.-GenfW. W. Yeates. 
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RECORD OP THE 71ST REGIMENT^* 

HIGHLAND—LIGHT INFANTRY. 

“ HinduoftUu,” “ Roleia," " Vimiera," “ Fuciitcs D'Onor,” "AlmareB/* “Vlttoria," 

“ P)'renveg,” “ Nivc,” “ Ortltv*/* " Pcninsnla,*’ " Waterloo.” 

On Uic Slat of Jan. 1793, the whole of Earl CornwallU’s array was reviewed by the Poonah and 
Hydrabad chiefs, and on the day fallowing commenced its march towards Seringapatam, passing by 
. Hullyadroog, Tajelly, and Carrycode. On the 5th, oar troops came in sight of the capitali and 
encamped at the French Rocks. Hie enemy's horse showed itself on the 4th and 5th, but attempted 
nothing hostile. On the flth, the enemy's entrenched camp was reconnoitred, and at dark, the army 
was formed in three columns of attack. • 

The right, under hlajor-Gch. Medows, consisting of the 30tb and 70th King's Regiments: the 
centre, under the Comniander-in-Chicf, consisting of the 52ud, 71st, and 74th King’s Regiments: and 
the left, under Colonel Maxwell, composed of the 7’3nd Regiment. The native troops were divided 
proportlonably in die three culamns. 

On the evening of the 0th Feb. at eight o'clock, the three columns were in motion. Tlie head of the 
centre colnnin, led by the Hank companies of the respective corps, after twice crossing the Loebani, 
which coven d the enemy’s right wing and front, came in contact with his first line, and immediately 
forced through it, our fl.)iikers mixing with the fugitives, crossed the north branch of tlie Cauvery at 
the foot of tlio'glacis of the fort of Scringapatam. Tiie Hon. Capt. John Lindsay collected the grena¬ 
diers of the 7l8t upon (he glacis, and attempted to push into the body of the place, but was prevented 
by the bridge being raised a few moments before he reaelied it. He was soon after joined by some ot 
the liglit eoinpany ot the S3iid and grenadiers of the 7flth, with whom be forced his way down to the 
fxill Baccy, where lie was attacked most fiirioosl), but tlic eneiii> was repelled in a very spirited 
style with the bayonet. Cajit, Lindsay was afterwards jolns.l by the 74tii grenadiers, and attempted 
to drive tlie enemy out of the i'ettah, but could not succeed from the numbers wliicb poured upon him 
from all sides. This gailaiil officer tlien took post in a redoubt, when’ he maintained himself until 
nioining, and ilieii niovid to the north bank ot tiie river, where tlie firing appeared very heavy. He 
was there met by Cidunels Kiiox and Baird, with the gicuadiers of tlie 53iid amt light company of 
tile 71st, and some ot the troops lliat composed tlie left attack. 

During tlie.<e uccnriences, the bdUaliou eompames of the 7l8t, 73nd, ami .53nd, foiccd their way 
arrosH tlie liver to the island, overpowering ail that opposed tlicm, when Capt. Archdeaeoii, command¬ 
ing a b.itlalimi of Bengal sepoys in front ot the 71st, being killed, that battalion was thrown into 
ronfiision, failing hack iipoii tlie 7lBt. Major Dalrymple, wishing to prevent llieir intermingling with 
his imn, uidercd the regiment to obliqnc to the left, an operation that hy rhaiice brought liim in 
roiUaet v, itli tlie Saiiltaii’s redoubt, wliich was instantly attacked and carried. The charge of the 
redoubt was given to Capt. Sibbald with his cDinp.iiiy, who, on llic following morning, was killed, 
nobly defeii'liiig it against repealed and desperate attacks fiom the enemy. The Cominander-iu-Cliicf 
in cmnpliiiient to tlie memory of this brave officer, had the name of tlie redoubt changed to ” Slb- 
bald’s." 

In tlie evening of the 7tli, 3000 of the enemy’s force attacked our troops on the istaml, but were 
refitilsed by tlie 71st Regiment .and Ist (hiast Sepoys. 

Ill the eoiirsc of these operations, the regiment lost:—in killed, Capt. Sihbald and Lieut. Bain: in 
wounded. Ensigns Duncan Mackenzie and Kaillie ; with near 100 non-comiiiissioiied officers and pri¬ 
vates killed ami wounded. The enemy’s loss was very severe, being cstiiiiatcd at 20,000 hon de 
cunihul. Eighty pieces of caiinoti were taken by our army. 

On the titli Feb. the aiiny took up its filial position fur tlie siege; and on the Iftb, Major-Gen. 
AbciVrombie fsinee Sir Robert, G.C.K.) Joined witli the Bombay troops, consisting of the 73rd, 7Slh, 
and 77tli Regiments, besides native troops, making a total oftioou men. 

On the IHtb, tlie 71st, commanded by Major Dalrymple, Classed tlie south branch of the Cauvery at 
nine o’clock at night, and, in two hours after, attacked by surprise a camii of tlie enemy’s cavalry, of 
wlioiii great part were slain, and the lemaiiider dispersed in all directions. 'I'liis movement was 
designed to cover the operation of opening the trenches, winch took place at tlie same time within 800 
yards of the fort. Cniil the 2-ith Feb. the approaches were rariied on with the greatest activity, 
when the geiieial orders aiimiuuced tliat the pieliiiiinai-y articles of a peace liad been signed,and in 
cunseqiioiicc all hostile nicasnres immediately ceased. On tlic 2(ith, tlie two sons of Tippoo, Abdel 
Kalt'k and Mozee-nd-Dean, the former ten ycisrs old, (lie latter eiglii, were brought to the British 
ramp, as liustagus fui the clue performance of the preliminary articles. On tlie lOtli March, in conse¬ 
quence of some ohstaclcii'whirli had been opposed by Tippoo to the arrangement of the definitive 
treaty, working parties were ordered, and the guns replaced in (he batteries. This state of suspicion 
ami preparation Idoted until the IMh, wlien it was diseoiitiniied, aiKl on the ISlii, the definitive treaty 
lieing duly executed and .signed, was delivered b) tlic young Abdel Kalck to each of the confederates. 
On (he 2fUh, the counterpart waskent ofl to Tippoo Saib. 

Thus (crniiiiated a war, in wliicli the confederates wrested from the enemy 70 fui tresses, 800 pieces 
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BBOORD OF TUB 71ST REGIMENT. 

of tannon, and deitroycd or dispersed at least, 50,000 men. By the articles of the treaty, Tippoo , 
Was bound to pay three crore and thirty lacks of rupees, as well as to cede one-half of his dominions. 
Out or' the money the ^oycrnor-Gcneral and Commander-in-Chief granted to the army a sum equal 
to six montlis' batta for ail ranks, and the Court of Directors afterwards made a similar grant. 

On the troth March, the exchange of the definitive treaty being completed, the army commenced 
moving towards Bangalore. Fiom Bangalore they proceeded to the Patnadergnm Pass, from whence 
tire Bengal troops were ordered to their own Presidency. Early in May, the army descended the 
Ghauts, arriving soon after at Vellore, where the Commandcr-in-Chief arranged the cantonments of 
the troops, and proceeded to Madras. The 71st received orders to march to the southward, and in the 
month of June arrived at Warriore, near Trinchinopoly, under the coQimand of Lieat.-ColoDel Baird, 
who, during the campaign, had been absent from tbc regiment ^n 'command of a brigade. Eight 
co m pa ni es were stationed at Warriore, and two were detached witli Mi^or Dalrymplc to Dindcgul. 

In this situation the regiment continued for the regiainder of the year. 

In Mamti 170.7, the eiglit runipanies, under Lieut.-Coloncl Baird’s command, marched from War¬ 
riore to Secunder Mally, in the neigiiboiiriiMKl jf Madura. In July, the flank companies were 
ordered to join a corps about to besiege Pondiclierry, and marched for tliat pni'iiose, followed soon 
after by the battalion. The place having snrreiideted early in tlie folloviffg mouth, the 7lst Ilegiincnt 
returned to quarters at Seennder Mally and Diiidegal, from whence they were not moved during the 
rest of the year. 

Early in 1704, an attack upon the Maaritius was in contemplation, and troops for that service were 
assembling at W^lajabad. The 71st Regiment having received orders to join this corps, marched 
to Wallajabad, where they reniaiqiKl only a very short lime, having been ortlercd to rctarn to the 
southward in consequence of the projeetcii exiiedition being given up. Tbe regiment marched accord, 
ingly, and in June, arrived at Tanjorc, where it was stationed for the remainder of the year, having 
•two companies detachcil, under Major Dalrymple, l<' Vellum. 

Until the autumn of 1705, the regiment remained without any change at Tanjorc and Yellnra, when 
Major Dalrymple, with the flank companies, marched to the coast, and embarked at Ncgapataiii, for 
the purpose of co-operating with tlie trupps under M.i|or-Gen. Stewart, in an attack upon Trincoma* 
lee, in tbe Island of Ceylon. After this service was performed, the flank companies returned to 
Tanjore in tbe month of October, having lost eleven men in killed and wounded, and liaving had 
Capt. (lorry, tbe captain of grenadiers, desperately wounded. 

In May 1790, the regiment marched to Wallajabad, where it was stationed the whole of the 
year, and until October 1797, wlien orders were issued foi* its returning to Europe. I1ic regiment 
WHS accordingly dratted, giving 509 men to the 73rd and 74lh Regiments, it then niai died from 
Wallajabad with the iion-coimuissioned officers, dniinniei's, and invalids, to Madras, under the com* 
niand ot Colonel Baird, and immediately embarked on boani ot Indiamen tor Europe. The fleet sailed 
from Madras Roads on the 17th Oct.: it arrived at the Cape of Good Hope early in jaiiiiary 1798, where 
the commanding oflicer of the regiment, Colonel llaird, was detained upon the staff; having been 
appointed Bi igadier-Gcneral by llie Governor of the Colony, Liml M.icartney. After remaining a few 
days in Tabic Bay, the licet sailed, and readied St. Helena early in February, where it was detained 
three months waiting for a convoy. At last, on tlie 1st May, williont convoy, the fleet sailed from St. 
Helena, and in July, in consequence of contrary winds, was obliged to put into Cork Harbour. 
Railed from thenee for tlie Tliaines, and on the Itilh Aug. diseiiibarked at Woolwich, where tiic 
regiment remained a few days, and then rc-«rabarkctl iii smacks lot Laiith. After landing iii North 
Britain, the regiment proceeded to Stirling. 

As a mark of tlie kind feeling and cuiisideratiun of His Royal Highness the Commander in-Chief, a 
general leave for two months was granted to the officers and men ol the 71st Regiment, to enable 
llieni to visit then fnciids and faniilics after ii lung absenre from tlieir native country. At tlie cxpir.'i- 
tion of ilie period ot indulgciice, llic wliolc assembled at Stilling, with tlie addition of several recruits. 
Immediately after this, tlie whole of tbe officers and non commissioned, with the exception of the 
htatr and a few at head-quarters, were told off and sent out to recruit. During 179!),atlic liead-qiiurtcis 
of the regiment leniaiucd at Stirling, and the recrailitig went on but very slowly. In May 1800, tbe 
atreiiglli of the regiment might amount lir<200 rank and file, when a route arrived, and the quarters 
Were ebiiiiged to Paisley ; but soon after their march, an onler airived fur their proceeding forthwith 
to Ireland. In June, tlie rcgiiiieiit reached Porlpairick, crossed to Doiiagliadce, from whence, under 
the command of Colonel Dalrymple, it inaiched to Newry and to Dundalk. 

In July, the regiment received 600 volunteers from the Scotch Fencible Corps serving in Ireland, 
and remained in Dundalk to the close ol thcsycar, when a route fur Dublin was received. At this 
period. Colonel Dalrymple was appointed Biigadier-Gcneral, and the coinniaud of the regiment 
devolved on Brevet Licut.-Colonel French. 

Fioiri 1801 to ISO.'i, the regiment was qnattered inditferent parts of Ireland. 

In October 1804, a socoud battalion was formed at Duiiibartou, to the command of which Ueot. 
Colonel Laird George Beresford was appointed. 

Ill July 1805, (he first battalion, nndci the command of Lieut-Colunel (nowuSir Denis) Pack, 
marcherl {from 7 to 800 strong) to Cork, proceeding imniediatcly alter to Monktown, where it 
embarked in transports. It made part of a force* destined for an attack npoii the Cape of Good 

* It consisted of tliree coinpauies of Royal Artillery, 200 of 20th Light Dragoons, 24tli, 38th, 7lit, 
72nd, 83nl, 03id, and OUtli (destined lor India) UcgiinGiits of Fool, with some iletachmcqiu, making 
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' Hope, rader tlie orders ot Hi old commander. Sir David. Baird. lo the beginiifaig of Avgwt, dm 
embarkation was com{d«'ted; on the 9th, the fleet sailed, convoyed by three flV|nn ships, two Mgatee 
and gnn.brigi, under the orders of Commodore Sir Home Pofdiam; and on the 38th of Sept. aHer a 
very boisteroos passage, arrived at Madeira. On the 3rd Oct. the fleet left Madeira, and on the 10th 
Nov. arrived at St. Salvador in the Braails, where they had an opportunity of refreshing, landing the 
sick, and procnring some horses tbr the cavalry. On the Sflth Der. the fleet again pnt to sea; and on 
the 4th Jan. 1600, made the high Table Land of the Cape of Good Hope, and soon after came to 
anchor. 

The whole of the 9tb, the surf upon the shore of the bay was too violent to admit of any attempt 4o> 
land. Brig.-Geii. Beresford was detached with such of the cavalry as had horses, and the 38th 
ment, to Ssidanha Bay. In the'morning of the 8th, a landing was effected by the Highland brigade, 
under the command of Brig.-Gen. Fergnson; in the performance of which service, Lieut.-COknwl 
Pack, the commanding oflicer of the Tilt, was woutsded. llie 7th was devoted to landing the supplies 
and the remainder of the army. 

Early on the morning of the 8th, Sir David Ba^ formed his troops in two colnmns, and moved np 
to the heights of Bieiibcrg, from whence the enemy was seen, drawn np in order of battle, in two 
lines, with twenty-three pie^. of cannon: his numbers calcnlated at 6000, of which a large portion 
was cavalry. 

The British line was formed with great prumptitode and correctness, and the enemy attarked with 
the ntmost spirit. He maintained his ground with some firmness, until a charge from the Highland 
brigade dislotiged, and completely rooted him, with the loss of 3 gnns and 700 men. 

In this affair* the only ufficer of the 71st Regiment wounded was Brevet Lieat.-C<rionel Campbell, 
five men were'killed, two serJeants and 04 were wunnded. 

The troops halted for the night at the Rcit Valley. 

On tlic tfth, the army moved on towards the Salt River, where it was intended to take up a posi-' 
tton previous to the attack of Cape Town, when a flag of trnce appeared from the town, which 
produced some negotiations, that lerininated in its surrender to His Majesty’s arms. 

Gen. Jansens, the Governor of the colony, after his dcfcnl at Blenberg on the 8th^ had retired 
towards the interior by tlie Hottentot Holland Kloof, from whence, on the 10th, he signed and ratified 
the Treaty that placed the whole of the Cape of Good Hope and its dependencies in possession of 
tlie British Government. 

The 71st Kcgiiiient went into quarters at the cantonment of Wynberg, about aevun miles ftom 
Cape Town, on the road to Simon’s Bay, wiicrc they remained until the 12th April, when an order 
arrived fur their immediate embarkation on an cxpeiiition to the Rio Plata in Sontli America, wliieli 
bad been planned by the British Cniniiiandcrs, naval and military, at the Cape. Thu 71st was the 
only corps of the Cape garrison destined for this service, with the addition of a few dragoons and 
some artillery. At ibis time, the strenglli of the regiment aiiionnted to 800 rank and file, having 
icceivcd some recruits from foreign corps at the Cape. The tiuops were to be cumuiaiided by Biig.- 
Gen. Beresford. 

The regiment embarked in’diiie of battle ships and in transports, and on the 14th April, tlie fleet 
sailed from Table Bay, directing its course to tlie westwani until the ‘iOlli, when, in consequence of 
unfavourable weather, and having parted company with one of the transports, in which were three 
companies of the 71st, the signal was made to rendezvous at St. Helena. On the SOtli, the fleet 
arrived at St. Helena, with the exception of tlic transport before-mentioned. At Ibis island. Hie force 
of Gen. Beresford received an augnieutation of a detacliment of 200 men from the St. llclcua Regi¬ 
ment, making his total .imonnt 1087 rank a#l file. 

Tlie fleet sailed from St. Helena on the 2nd of May, and after a very tedious voyage, made Cape 
St. Mary's, at the entrance of the Rio J’lata, on tiic Stii of June, where they fell in wilh the missing 
transport. On the Kith, die troops that bad sailed in the line of-battle ships were transferred to the 
transports, which proceeded np the river, and on the 24th came to .tiichor opposite the city Of Buenos 
Ayres,. 


altogether a total of between 5 and 6000 men. The troops weie brigaded in the follosviiig manner:— 
1st Brigade, Major-Gen. Beresford, 24th, 83rd, and 38th. 2nd, or Higlilaud Brigade, Major-Gen. 
Fergnson, 71st, 72nd, and 03id. 

* Tlic following letter from Brig.-Gen. Fergnson to Sir David Baird, is inserted as most creditable 
to the regiment and its commander 

" Cape Town, 10th Jan. 1806. 

“ Sir,—As in the affair of Ricnherg on the 8tb instant, chance placed two of the enemy’s gnns in 
(Hissession of the Highland Brigade, 1 hope you will be pleasetl to order the allowance usually granted 
on siidi occasions to be issued and shared amongst 71sl, 72iid, and U3rd Regiments. 

•• Althuogb the gnus fell into our liamis in front of the 71st Uegiment, Livut.-Colunel Pack (desirous 
tliat the three regiments should be considered as one family), has most handsomely withdrawn the 
prior claim His M^esty's 71st Regiment niiglit have made, and to which tlie situation of the guns 
'When taken would have entitled that most excellent corps. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Sigiietl) “ R. C. Fkkui'Sun, fir.-Gen. 

Major-Gcn. >Sir David Baiitl, K.C. &c.’' 

V. 
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On Mm SSth, «t nlfibt, the regiiaent wiMi the other troops effected a laodinK srithoot any opposition, 
and on the foHosring morning poshed (bmrard, and met the enemy at the village of Uedactioa, wim 
made a trifling stand, aifil then retired towards the city. On this occasion, Capt Le Bianc of the 7M 
lost his leg, and .a Serjeant and five rank and file were also wounded. 

Onr troops eontiuned advancing in pursuit of the enemy, and on the morning of the fifth forced 
their passage across the Chuelol Some skirmishing followed this movement, bat the city of Buenos 
Ayres almost immediately surrendered to Uis Majesty’s arms. In the evening, the town and fort 
were taken passession of by the 71st Regiment, and detacbiiients of Marines and St. Helena Corps. 
Hie* 71st ocenpied a barrack in Buenos Ayres, and remained nndisturbed until the beginning of 
Angast, by which time the enemy had collected a force of about men, under a leader nametl 
PncUoni at five Icagaes from the city. Brig.-Gen. Beresford in c&nmqiicnce moved ont with 300 of 
the Tlut, 60 from the St. Helena Corps, and six field-pieces, attacked and dispersed the enemy, 
taking all the artillery he possessed, vis. ten piegps of varions calibre. The 71st had only five men 
wounded in tliis operation. About this period also, an enemy's corps, headed by the partisan 
Linlers, crossed from Colonna to Conches, evidently with hostile intentions, forming a junction with 
Pniidon’s people, the whole Uien marching upon Buenos Ayies. 

On the 10th, they commenced their hostilities by the massacre of a Atrjeant and his guard of the 
71st Regiment, who were posted at a place in the suburbs where the bull-fights were nsually per¬ 
formed. On the 11th, a goixl deal of akirmishing took place in the outskirts of (be town, where the 
enemy took possession of the tops of the houses, from whence they kept np a galling and destrnctivc 
fire. During this time the main body of the British force took np a position in the grand square, but 
afterwards retired into tlie fort. Jleing now bereft of all resources, and with no hopes of reinforce¬ 
ment, there appeared no alternative but to capitulate, and at about one o’clock, hostilities ceased, and 
the fort was surrendered to the enemy. 

* The troops marrhed ont with the honours of war, and laid down their arms in the square. The fist 
Regiment were now prisoners: the oflicers were allowed their parole, and quartered upon the inha¬ 
bitants; the men were all confined in the prisons of the city. ^ 

In the late raclanuboly proceetlings, 4)ril Lient. Mii< hel anft Ensign Lneas; both had mneh diitin- 
gnlihed tiiemselves. The regiment lost in killed and wounded (It men. 

About the middle of September, Uie 71st Regiment, In their hopeless state of captivity, were 
removed from Buenos Ayres to the interior; tlie iioii-commissioned officers and privates to Tockman, 
Mciidoaa, &c. &e. and the officers to St. Antonia, Chapclles, Roiiches, Stc. &e. Briy;,'Gen. Beresford, 
with his staff and Licnt.-Colonel I'ack, were placed at Luxom, from whence they sobscquently 
effected their escape,* uium learning that a removal of the prisoners still fartlier up the country bnd 


* The following letter explains the motives by wliicli Lieiit.-Coloncl Pack was actuated in effecting 
his escape:— 

“ Monte Video, 27(h Feb. 18(17. 

Sir,—Anxious to be immediately employed in the service of country, 1 take the liberty of 
stating the cireniustances which led me to make uiy rscapu from the enemy, trusting my conduct on 
the occasion will meet your sanction, ami (hat you will be pleased to take my wishes into considera¬ 
tion. The fullowiug, I believe, will be found a correct statement of tlie trausuetiou. , 

“ Iniinediatcly after the surrender of the foit of Buenos Ayres on the Ifilb of Aug. last, I under¬ 
stood from Brig.-Gen. Bcresfoi-d, that the conditions verbally agreed to between him and (^ilouel 
Liniers were, that the British troops were to he eonsid^ed prisoners ol war, but to be immediately 
embarked for England or the Gape, and to be exchanged for those Spanish prisoners made on the 
Britisli possessing themselves of Buenos Ayres. On the 13tli, in tlie inorniiig. Colonel Liniers dis- 
patelied a Spanish officer to Sir Home Popham, with a letter fioni Gcii. Beicsfonl, to send the British 
(raiispoits back, for the purpose of iiiiniediately carrying the Treaty into execution, and a few days 
aficrwanis 1 was present when Colonel Liniers iiiieqnivocally affixed his name to tin: capitiyalion 
containing the above condition. After the return of tlie Uansports, various delays took place, anil I 
believe it was on the fithli, that Colonel ^niers informed Gen. Beresford, in presence of Major Tolly, 
71st Kegimcnl, and Capt. Arbutlinot, the General's Aid de-Camp, (from all of whom 1 have learnt 
it,) that he regretted to iiifuriii linn of its having been resolved, in spite oi his efforts, not to embark 
the British troops; and, at the same time, deeldiiiig his (Colonel Liniers’) abhorrence of such a breacli 
of faith, and offered to second Gen. Beresl'ord’s rciiioiistrancc on the occasion. On the fi7tii, in the 
evening, 1 he<iid Colonel Liniers’s Aid-dc-Qamp waited on Gen. BeresfonI, stating it to be the 
Colonel’s Intention to carry the Tieaty into execution, by privately cmh.irkiiig tlie men, and request¬ 
ing the General would for that piir|M)se order the British transports to ii ^particnliir place. However, 
on the 3l8t of Atig. or Isl of Sept, it was biially annoiiiiced to Gii,. liercHtonl, in a letter printed and 
made pulilic, iliat our surrender was at discretion, and that it was the delenninalion of the then 
Government of Buenos Ayres, that the British troops should be scut to the interior, and tlie officers 
on their parole to Eurojie. Gen. BeresfonI, for obvious reasons, at first declined onr passing a 
parole; but being given to undtrslaiid, that witiioiil it onr persons were insecure* and it being deter¬ 
mined to separate the oflicers from the men, he (with the concurrence of the majority ot the keniors). 
Anally acceded to It. Notwithstanding this, on tlie appearance of a British fuicc in the river, (hey 
were siidilenly compellid to iiiaieli nndri an armed escort seveial miles into tlie iiiterioi, and about 
two iiiolUbs uflerwaids, oidera were given to sepdiale and remove lliein still farihei, and which, fnut- 
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been onleredf Uent^Colond Pack was ibu enabled to Join the corps which had landed under Sir 
Samuel AchU]nty*il command, and to afford bis valnable assistance in the important operations carried 
on by dircctioa.ar diat officer. 

In May 1807, a farther removal to the interior of all the prisoners took place; the whole of the officers 
were collected in a Jesniis* College, called St. Ignacio, situated forty leagues to the northward of 
Cordova, and entirely separated from their men. In this sitnation they were left, until Angoit, when. 
Just as they were ordered to prepare for a transfer to a station stlU more remote, the accunnts of 
Lieub'Gen. Whitclock's Convention* were received. 

In September, the whole of tho officers and men were recondneted to Bnenos Ayres, from whence 
they were conveyed in boats to Monte Video, and there embarked in transports, with a view of 
returning to Europe. It is a ffirdnmstance highly crediiab|e to the character of the soldiers ot the 
Mst Regiment, that althougli powerful allnreHicnts were held out to induce them to remain in Ame* 
rica, still not more than 38 individnals were foqjid to swerve from their duty and allegianec to 
tlicir own King and country. 

The fleet sailed immediately, and after a tedious and boisterons passage of three months, the trans¬ 
ports, with the 71st Regiment, pot into Cork Harbour in December. On the S7th, the whole were 
landed, without uniform clb^'uiig, arms, or accoutrements, and marched to Middleton, under the 
command of Major Tolly, Lienu-Colonel Pack having previously returned flrom South America to 
England. 

In February 1808, tlic 7lst Regiment marched from Middleton to Cork, where their eqnipment was 
ill every respect completed. On the 20tli April, whilst in garrison at Cork, a new pair of colonrs to 
replace those that had been left in South America, were presented to the regiment by the veteran 
Gen. Floyd, whose name has been so frequently mentioned in this Record, as commanding tlie cavalry 
and advance in the campaign of 1700, under Major-Gen. Mcilows, in the East Indies. 

Being anxious to relieve the regiment from the stain which so generally attaches to the fact of 
losing colours, we transcribe, as correctly as possible, the animating, feeling, and soldicr-likc address 
delivered by tlic gallant General upon the occasion, in presence of the corps forming the garrison of 
Cork. 

" Skvgnty-first Regiment I 

1 am directed to pcriurm the honouiable duty of presenting your colonrs. 

“ Biave 71st! The world is well acquainted with your gallant cuiidnct at the capture of Bnenos 
Ayres in Suntli 4^ncrica, under one of His Majesty’s bravest Generals. 

“ It is well known that yon defended' your conquest with the utmost rourage, good conduct, and 
discipline, to the last exti'eniily : wlicn diiniiiished to a liandfiit, hopeless of succour, and destitotc of 
piovisiuDB, >un were nverwheliiieil by multitudes, and rodnr.cd liy the lurliine of war to lose your 
liberty, and your well-defended colours, but not your honour. Your honour, Tlst Regiment, remains 


withstanding the reinoiislrances of the Rrigadier-Generat,) were carried into cfioct. In his coinmnni- 
cation at that lime with Colmml lAnieis, he fully explained that we did not eonsider ourselves on 
parole, nor did we think it biding after our removal in the first instance, and their refusing to luifil 
tile conditions under which wc liad been prevailed on to give it. About this time, the imfoitiiiiate mur¬ 
der of Capt. Ogilvie, of tlie Royal Aitillery, and a private soldicT of the Tlst Regiment, took place, 
when guards were placed at suinc of the qiiaiters of the otnceis professedly for the purpose of protec¬ 
tion, but positively with strict injaiietious most narrowly to watch us, and to take care, (as the 
Government said in tlieir instructions to (h^^Aicaldi on the same subject,) tliat wc did not desert. 1 
iiieiition this ciiciinistaiice to piove tlicre could be no nusniideistanding on the subject; for though 
such language must be cuiisideren unhandsome and illiberal under any circumstances, they surely 
could never have held it to officers on tlieir parole. On the anival of the news of tlie capture of 
Monte Video by our lorccs, the cirteY magistrate of Bnenos Ayres repaired to Ccn. Bei'csfonrs quar¬ 
tets, accompanied by a Lieut. Colonel Garcias, acquainting him with the necessity there was of 
possessing himself of the papers of the .several Kritisli oinccrs, prisoners, wliidi lie proceeded to do, 
placing a seniTif aver them i»i/iridtiaffy^iitil lie effeeted liis purpose, and in a conversation wbicli Gen. 
Beresford had willi Liciit.-Colonel mrcias, he expressly told him that we weic not on our paiole, 
recapitulating the explanation made to (Colonel Liniers upon the .subject. Shortly after this, the 
necessity of nioviug 900 miles larther into the interior was comiiiiiiiic'ited to us, and wc were on our 
jonrney with an armed eseorl, when an opportunity aflorded, of which 1 most gladly availed myself, 
to make my escape. I will not further trespass on yopr time by commenting on the many circuui- 
Btaiicea 1 conceive so evidently conclusive; but I submit tlic bare facts to your better jodgmciit. 
However, I cannot deny myself tlie satisfarlion of acknowledging here, ilie obligation I am under t(> 
many individuals, and the kind and generous treatment which I myself, as well as tlie Biitish officers 
III general, received from the iuhabitaots of die town and country ot Buenos Ayres. 

" 1 have tbc.Iibnoar to be, &c. 

(Signed) “ D. Pack, Lt.-Col. Tlst Regt. 

“ To Brig.-Gon.'Sir Samuel Acliimity, &r.” 

* It Is h.iidly necessary to observe, that the prospect of being restored to liberty and friends was 
girally d.imped by the military events which pioilnced it, and which so completely extinguished the 
anient hopes of success that had been eiiterlaiiied iioiii the arrival'bt the last great British force iii 
South Ameiica. 
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nanllicd; your latt act in the ft«ld covered yon with glory; yonr grnerona deapetr, calling ea your 
General to soffer you to die with anna In your hands, proceed from the genuine spirit of Sriiisb 
Soldiers. Your behavidbr in prosperity; your suHerings in captivity; and yonr ihithfUl discharge of 
your duty to yonr King and country; yon who now stand on this parade, in defiance of the allnre- 
ineiita held out to base desertion, endear yon to the army and t the country, and unsure yon the 
esteem of all true soldiers, of all worthy men, and must fill every one of you with honest martial 
pride. 

“ It has been my good fortune to have witnessed, in a remote part of the world, the early glories 
and gallant conduct of the 7lBt Regiment in the field; and it it with great satisfaction 1 meet you 
again with replenished ranks, with good arms in your hands, and with stout hearts in your bosoms. 

** Look forward, Ufhceis and Soldiers, to the acbievment of nAn nononrs, and the acquirement of 
firetk fame. 

" Officers I be the friends and guardians of thes^ brave fellows committed to yonr charge. 

Soldiers 1 give your confidence to youi officers ; they have shared with you the chances of war; 
they have bravely bled along willi yon; they will always do honour to theiuselvesand you. Pre. 
serve your regiment's reputation for valour in the fiSld, and rcgnlarily in quarters. 

“ 1 have now the honour to present the Royal Colours. ^ 

“ This is the King’s Colour. 

** 1 have now the liononr to present yonr Regimental Colour. 

“ This is the Colour of the Tlst Regiment. 

*' May victory*far ever crown these Colours.” 

About this period (April) the fii^ battalion rereived a reinforcement of 200 men from the second, 
making the total streugtii of rank and file amount to near 000. 

On the 17th June, the first battalion 71st embarked at the Cove of Cork, with a force consisting of 
%H)00 men, commamlcd by Majur-Gen. Sir Arthur V'rlleslcy, tor Portugal. The strength of tlie first 
battalion 71st Regiment consisted of 52 serjeants, 22 drumiiiers, and S74 rank anil file. In the first 
instance, the 71st were brigaded with llte 5tti, 38tb, and fjfUi^ battalion of the OOth Regiment, under 
Brig..Gcu, Pane, ami on the 12lli Jul]p sailed tor I'-trtugall in conjunction with the lurcc before, 
mentioned, and aftei a short and favourable passage, inutle the land on the Ist Ang. and anchored in 
the roadstead of Mondego Hay, where a landing was made goiai in (lie vicinity of tlie village of Lavos. 
Early on tlie morning oi the 3r(t oi 4tb Aiig. a small picket of the enemy, siationcd in the neighbour, 
hood, fell back, and tlic operation of diseinbaiking tlie troops, stores, He. &c. was carried into effect 
without opposition. The tioups tlieu man lied on to a position across a deep sandy roiintry, where 
tliey lialted and l■llcanl)H!d for the night. At lliis time a change took place in tlic arrangement of the 
brigades, and the 71st was ]>Iacecl in that coiuinanded by Major-Ceu. Ronald Keiguson, composed of 
the SUlli, 4Utli, and 71st Regi'.i.eiits. On the 8lli, Sir Kreiit Spencer’s division, consisting of .KIOO 
men, joined, ami after a short halt, the army was again pot in niutiun to occupy a more forward 
position, where it ictnaiiied lur some days, and being again in forward inovciiieiit, met the enemy, 
commanded by Gen. Laburdc on the I7ili Ang. posted on some very strong ground, near Roleia. 
This position was attacked and carried with great loss to tlie enemy,'Vinii his roiiscquent lelreat on 
Torres Vedras to join Jiniot. The light conip-iiiy of the 71st was the only part of the regiment 
engaged, the remainder being employed in inaiicLuviiiig on the right flank ot the enemy. Tlie light 
eoinpany snflered a trifling loss, liaving one man killed, and one or two woiiiided. * 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, after the battle of Roleia, did not pin sue the enemy by the high road, but 
keeping to tiie right near the sea, marched to Vimii ra, to cover the lauding of a brigade commanded 
by Major-Gen. Anstriitlier, wliich was eftected on the 20tfr. 

The inoriiiiig of the 2lst Ang. was given ii|) to 'lie tioops, in order to prepare and repose them¬ 
selves, and the men were employed in wasiiing and cltaniiig their equipments, when the approach of 
the enemy’s army, moving to the left, was discovered at eight i^clock in the morning, and tlie 
brigade.s, commanded by Generals Ftrgiison, Nightingall, Ackland, and Bowes, were consequently 
moved across a valley fioni a height on the west to tiiose on tlie east of Vimiera. • • 

Tlie enemy’s army, commanded by Jiinot, moved on to the attack of the position about twelve 
o’eloek in tlie forenoon, and coiiiiiienced it on our reiilre, y|[|Krc the Sfith Regiment was posted, 
moving along the front giadnally to tlic left, until the whole Iincbecame engaged. 

A shoi t time previous to this, the brigade were ordered to sit down with their arms in their bands, 
keeping their torniation; the enemy in the mean time cannonaded the wliole line, and pushed on Ids 
sharpshooters anil infantry. To oppose tlie former, tlie Major-General (Ferguson) ordered the left 
sections of companies to move forward and .sltirmisli, I'pon tlie retreat of the enemy’s sliarpshootcrs, 
the action became general along the iiout of tins brig<ade, and the whole moved forwaid to the attack. 
Nothing could surpass the steadiness of die troops on this occasion, and tlic General and Coroinaudiug 
Officer set a noble example, which was followed by all. 

Tlie grenadier rompiuiy of the 7lBt greatly distinguished itself in ronjnnction with a subdivision of 
the light company of the* 30th Regiment. Capt. Alexander Forbes, who commanded llie grenadier 
company, was ordered with it to the support of some Riilish artillery, and seizing ^ favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, made a dash at a battery of tlie enemy’s artillery immediately in his front; lie soccecdcd in 
capturing five guns and a howitzer, with liorscs, caissons, and equipment complete. 

In this affair alone, the grenadier coinpiiny had its two Lieutenants, Pratt and Dudgeon, wounded, 
together witli two men killed and thirteen wounded. ■ 

The enemy made a daring effort to retake tlicir aitillciy, both with cavalry and iiilautry, but the 
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■ vi^y gallunt conduct of the grenadier company, and adeance of Bfi^or-Oen. Feronaon's brigade, 
finally left the gone la the poueHluii of thoic who had to gallantly captarcd then. 

During thq adranee of the regiment, leveral pruonera were taken, amon^ whom waa the French 
General Brenicr. The Corporal who took him, (M'Kay, of flat Regiment,) was afterwarda promoted 
to an Enaigncy in a Weat India Regiment. 

The rcault of this battle, so well known, and so creditable to tlie flat Regiment, waa the total defeat 
of the enemy, and his aubaeqnent retreat on Lisbon, with the lou of 21 piecea of cannon, 23 aiumn* 
uitlon waggons, with powder, sheila, stores of ail descriptions, and M,000 rounds of musket aiumnni* 
tioD, and a great many officers and soldiers, killed, wounded, and prisonera. 

The conduct of the regiment ^nd Its commanding officer (Ueut.-Colouel Pack), was noticed in the 
public dispatches, and the thanks oi both .Honaes of Parliament were conferred on the troops. 

The following officers of the flat were wounded in this action, viz.:—Capts. Jones and M'Kenaie; 
Ueots. Pratt, Dudgeon, M'lntyre, and Hartley; Enaign William Cainplieil, Acting Adjt. M'Alpin. 

Ibe Convention of Cintra was the immediate rouacquence of this action, and the sarreiider of nine 
ships-of-the-Iine and one frigate of the llnssian navy. 

The army then moved forward to Lisbon, some oT the reinforcements intended for It having preceded 
it by water, and occupied thV<forts at the inontii of the Tagus. 

Tile French army having by this Convention fallen back on Lisbon, the British troops proceeded to 
the vicinity of Fort St. Jnlicn, and encamped. 

Tlie object of this expedition being carried into effect, the French troops embarked for France; the 
British army remained for some time at and in the vicinity of lisbuu. 

At this period (September), Major-Gen. Sir John Moore having assnmed the command, he made 
dispositions for entering S;fiiin. 

The fist were now biigailed with the 3Sth and U2nd Regiments, under Brig^Gen. Cranford, and 
placed in the division nuder the orders of Major Gen. Sir John Hope. 

On the 27th Oct. the division was put in motion, and by easy marches pursued the following rente, 
viz. Azambiija, Abrantes, Portalcgre, Caiiipo-Mayor, and Badajos, where, after a abort stay, they were 
again in motion by Merida, Truxillo, /araeijo, Puerto-de-M>Tive(te, and cruasing the Tagus at the 
bridge of Alniarcz, directed their route upon Talavera-du-la-Ri-yiia ; from this town the column pro. 
cecded by Carncro to the Escarial, seven leagues to the north-west of Madrid. Intelligence was here 
received of the enemy’s approach towards Madrid, and two cuinpaiiips of the Tlst, under Major-Gen. 
Archibald Campbell, were pushed forward to occupy the impoitant pass in the Guadarama mountains, 
which separate Old from New Castile. 'Alter a halt ol few days, the division was put in motion, 
over the Guadarama pass, to Villa Castino, at wliich place Sir Julin Hope, in consequence of the 
intelligence which he received of the enemy's movement, made a night march to the left, by Avila, 
on Peneranda, and finally upon Alba de Tornits. At the latter place a Juiictioii was formed with Sir 
John Moore, then at Salamanca, and the whole army, under Sir John, was sliortly after in motion 
towards Valladolid, and subsequently to tlic left, to form a junction witli Sir David Baird’s division, 
which had landed at Corunna. 

Previous to this perioii, the Spanish armies under Blake, near Bilboa, on the left, Gen. Castanos in 
the centre, and Palafux lower down the Ebro, on the right, had been coinpletlely defeated, and Sir 
John Moore consequently made anangenicuts fur a reiivat on Portugal by Ciiidad Rodrigo, and Sir 
David Baird to Corunna; but it having Iteen represented to liim that Madrid held out against the 
French, he was induced to etteet a junction with Sir David Baird, iu order to make a diversion in 
fiivonr of Madrid, by attaeking Soiilt ou the river Carion. 

The British force, 2U.000 strong, joined atforoontbe 2tBt Dec. and on the 23r(l, Sir John advanced 
with the whole force, and the cavalry had already met with tliat of the enemy, the infantry being also 
within two hours inarch ol him, when an intercepted letter informed the Biilisli Commander that 
Buonaparte, who had entered Ma(i|||l on the 4tli Dec. was then in full march for Salamanca and 
Benevento. A retreat on Corunna through Gallicia waa immediately decided on, that through 
Portugal being now impraoticablc. 

The several divisions marched towards the Esla, the greatei part crossing by the bridge of Bene¬ 
vento on (lie 2(>th Dec. when, after ^ay’s halt, the cavalry under Lord Paget and the Hon. Gen. 
Stewart, (now Marquis of Londonderry) had an engagement with some of the Imperial Guards, who 
had forded the river Esla, iiiulei Gen. Le Felivro, wlio, wiili several of his men, were made prisoners. 

The situation of the British army was at this time dispiriuiig in tlie extreme; in the midst of 
winter, in a dreary .and desoLite country, the soldiers chilled and drenched by deluges of rain, and 
wearied by long and rapid marches, were alinosl destitute of fuel to cook their victuals, and it was 
with extreme difficulty that they could procure sliclter. Provisions were scanty, irregularly luned, 
and difficult of aitainmeut; the waggons, in which were their magazines, baggage, and stores, were 
often dcscitcd in the night by tbc Spanish drivers, who were teriifted by the approach of the French; 
thus baggage, ammunition, stores, and even money, were destroyed, to preveut them falling into the 
bauds of the enemy, and the weak, the sick, and the wounded, were necessarily left behind. 

'llie occurrences i;>f this retreat are too well known to dwell on. The Tlst suffered iu proportion 
with the rest, and by weakness, sickni-ss, and fatigue, lust about D3 men. 

On the 5tli Jan. a position was taken up at Lugo, wlicrc some skirinisliing look place, in which 
tiiKC companies of the 7ls( weie ciig.iged, and lepiilsed tbc enemy. On the DIb, the retreat again 
CoiKineiiced, and on the lllh, the arin>, still nearly 15,000 strong, reached Corunna; the transports 
not having arrived, a position was occupied iii ndviincc of this place, and some sharp skirmishing 
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cnawd, fai fMr oonipnlei’oftbe 71st'were warmly engaged, end lost leTcral »ea id kUIed and 
wounded; among the latter, Uent. Lockwood, severely. On this ground the battle of Contntaa'wii 
fought on the^lSth Jan. But (he 71st being placed on the extreme left of the British line, bad Itttld to 
do in tt. 

The result of this action was glorious to the British army, but ended in the losa of Sir John Mooroi 
wlio received a severe wound from grape during the action, and died at ten o’clock on the same 
night. Sir David Baird, who succeeded Sir John Hoore, was also wounded, and the command 
devolved on Sir John Hope. 

The troops quitted their posiUon at ciglit o’clock on the night of the 16th, leaving' the pickets posted, 
and a few men to keep the Ares up, and then marched into Corunna,,wbcre the rciunant of the army 
embarked for England; and for their services received the thanks of Parliament. 

Tile 71st Regiment Were now partly collected, and landed at Ramsgate, and marched to Ashford, 
where It continued some lime collecting its men* who from contrary winds, &c. were driven intb 
different p<irts. 

(To be conynned.) 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

At Maunsell House, Somerset, the Tjady of 
Ciient..6cn. Sir John Slade, of a son. 

At Portsmouth, the Lady of J. Hoskins, Esq. 
Deputy Judge Advocate of the Fleet, of ti (laughter. 

At Stoke, the Lady of Lieut. Sinitlu of the 
Oiriinary, of a daughter. 

At Fowey, the Irady of Lieut. Congduii, R.N. 
of a SOD. 

At Teinplemore, county Tipficrary, the Lady of 
Major Anderson, .V)tli regiment, of a son. 

Sept. 2Ath. At Belmont, the Lady of Colonel 
Uiibbins of a daughter. 

Sept. tt6th. At I ake House, Hants, the T,ady 
ofCapt. F. I. G. Mathews, Kn\al Scots Fiisilecrs, 
of a son. 

In Kilkenny, the Lady of Major Sweeny, 70th 
Regiment, of a daughter. 

At lj 3 rmington, the Lady of Major Pringle Tay¬ 
lor, nnattaclied, of a son. 

At Pukee Lodge, near Burnham, Norfolk, the 
Lady of Capt. M'Hardy, It. N. of a son. 

Sept. tt7tb. At (Wardin', the Lady of Capt. 
Riehmond, of the 11th llegt. of a daughter. 

In the County of Dublin, tlie Lady of Lieut. 
Brewer, R.A. of a son. 

At BrewsterAeld, County of Kerry, the Ijady of 
Lieut. George Hyde, R.M. of a daiigliter, 

Oct. 1st. At Milford, Pembrokeshire, the Lady 
of Mr. Jeffreys, Commander of the' Cheerful re¬ 
venue cutter, of a daughter, 

Oct. 1st. At Cheltenham, the Lady of Capt. 
John McDongall, R.N. of .i son. 

At Malta, the Lady of Capt. H. D. Jones of 
a son. 

Oct. Xnd. The Lady of Licut..ColoncI SlesAr 
of a son. 

Oct. 4th. At Borwick-on-Tweed, the Lady of 
Major M’Gregor, 78th Regiment, of a son. 

Oct 4tli. At Exmonth/the Lady of Lieut. Clay, 
]LN. of a daughter. 

Oct. eth. At Brewery House,Pembroke Dock, 
the Lady of John Allan, Esq. Naval Architect, of 
a danghter. 

Oet. 7th. At Haslar, the Lady of Capt. Silver, 
R.N. of a danghter. 

Oct. »th. The Lady of W. Morton, Esq. R.N. 
of a son. 


Oet. mil. At Shoulden House, near Deal, the 
Lady of Capt. J. Webster of a daughter. 

At Eaton Place, Lady Byron of a son. 

At Wey bridge, the Lady of Capt. Beecbey, 
R.N. of a sun. 

Tile Lady of M<ijor-Gen. Tolley of a sun. 

Oct. lotli. At Pennington House, Lyniington, 
the I.<iidy of Capt. Temple, late of tlie doth Royal 
Rides, ol a son. 

Oit. loth. At Glasgow, the Lady of Tdeut. A. 
W. Foiltps, R.N. of a sun. 

At Tiiiio, the Lady of Capt. Devonriiirc, R.N. 
of a son. 

At I’olruan, the Lady of Lieut. Hooper, R.N. 
of a sun. 

At Aldcnburgli, Suffolk, the Lady of Lieut. 
Reid, R.N. of a daughter. 

Oct. I4ili. I'lic Lady of Lieut. B. T. SearlCf 
R.M. of a son. 

MARRIED. ^ 

Sept. 24th. At Maryleboue Church, Lieut. J. 6. 
M'Kenzic, K.N. to Martlia Catherine, third daugh¬ 
ter of the late John Kearney, Esq. of the county 
of Kilkenny, Ireland. 

Sept. 2IUli. At Glendermot Chnrrh, Major J. 
Jones, I2tb Regiment, to Elizabeth, second daugh¬ 
ter of Joiin Acheson Smyth, Esq. of Ardmore, 
county of Londonderry. • * 

At Blackrork, near Cork, Capt. Richard L. 
Conner, R.(|p. to Elizabeth, eldest daiigliter of 
Samncl Perrott, Esq. Cleve-hill. 

Oet. 4th. At Lee, Kent, Lieut. J. A. Gilbert, 
R.A. to Emma Owen, danghter jif the late J. R. 
Williams, Esq. of Lee. 

Oet. I.)th. At Exeter, by special licence. Ass.- 
Surgeon William Miles, 2nd Life Guards, to 
Dorothea Rose, only surviving child of the late 
John Ruse Drewe, Esq. of the Grange, In the 
County of Devon. 

At St. George's, Bloomsbury, Capt. Richard 
Blunt, son of Lient.-Gcn. Bliintpto Mary, the only 
danghicr of the late James Clay, Esq. of Blooms- 
bnry-placc. 

Oct. ISth. At I.<ongbtoii, Essex, Gen. Gros- 
venor, to Anna, youngest danghter of the Idte 
George Wllbraham, Esq. of Dclame|j^ Honse, 
('Iiesliiie. 
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DEATHS. 


Oct. 15th. At Rotlierfield Grays, OxfordAire, 
Capt. Barford, late of the Queen’s Royals, to 
Emma, daughter of the late F. WUock, Esq. of 
Southampton. 

Oct, loth. At St George’s, Bloomsbury, Capt. 
Peter M'Quhae, Esq. R.N. of Mount Pleasant, 
county of Wcxfo^. to Caroline, widow of flu 
late S. Bloss Copping, Esq. of Harlesfon, Norfolk. 

' ' DEATHS.f ^ 

July 12th, 1831. At Jersey, Colonel Mackenaie, 
late York Light Infantry Volunteers. 

> Sept Snd. At Dover, Lieut-Coloncl Cloeve,'* 
Royal Artillery, 

CSPTSINS. 

June i^nd. 1830. At ^rhurgh, Graham, h. p. 
7th Foot 

Dec. 18th. Gordon, h. p. OSth Foot. 

Feb. 21 St. 1831. At Bombay, Dalrymple, 40th 
Foot. , 

LIBUTKNANTS. 

Evans, 41st Foot. v 

March 3Ctb. At Ceylon, Tindall, Royal Artil. 
Icry. 

Hipperslcy, h. p. 17th Foot. , 

July 27th. At Tobago, Stewart, h. p. 45lh Fool, 
Barrack Master. 

Sept Sth. At Chatham, M'Dutiald, SIst Foot. 

SRCOND LierraNAN'i's and rnsicns. 

Feb. 2ntli. At Ceylon, Tinley, Ceylon Regiment. 
April 2l8t At Ceylon, Delatre, CcyTuu Begi- 
ineiit. 

June 22nd. At Bernnuin, Tliomas, Slat Foot 

quAKTaa-HASTEiis. 

JnlySlst Pope, h. p. 7th Dragoons. 

Angust 301h. At Fermoy, Doughs, 27th Foot. 
Sept. 10th. Kamsden, lute of 1 st Life Guards. 


July 10th. At Jamaica, Assist-Surg. Tiilly, 
33rd Foot 

August 30tb. Fbysiclaii Mardoiiiiell, h. p. 

July 2Ut. At Jamaica, Dep.-Purveyor Weaver. 


- May 23rd. On his passage from India, Lieut,- 
Colfliel W. Wilron, 31st Bengal, N. 1. aged 47. 

July 11th. At Cajic Frio, aged 22 years, Mr. 
Samuel Hood Linzee, of his Maje^'s sliip War- 
spite, eldest SOD of the late Vice Admiral LJiizee, 
His death was occasioned by the upsetting of a 
boat he wai in by a squall, whilst assisting in re¬ 
covering specie'^from the wreck of the Thetis. 
His body was picked up two days after the melan¬ 
choly accident, and interred at the Cape. He 
was universally esteemed and regretted by ids 
brother oflicers and messmates. 

At Serviculaaino, near Florence, Lient. Wil¬ 
liams, R.N. 

On his passage dirom the Swan River to Eng¬ 
land, off tlie Cape of Good Hope, Commander 
Griffith Co1poyB,lnte of his Majesty’s ship Cruiser. 

At Sherburne, after a painful and protracted 
illness. Retired Commander William Wells, K.N. 

Sept. 25th* At Dorchester, after a short illness, 


aged 75, Lteub-Colonel Robert HalybartoB^ Ba^ 
rack Master of Dorchester, and formerly of the 
7th Royal FusUeers. 

Sept. 28th. W. Cradock, Esq. late Surgeon in 
the Royal Navy, aged 88. Ho was with Lord 
Howe at jhc relief of Gibraltar, with Admiral« 
Dnncan in the engagement with the Dutch Fleet, 
and at the mutiny of the Nore. 

Lately, Retired Commanders John Gardener, 
Alexander Keeler, and D. Potter. 

Sept. 2nth. Suddenly, at his reiidence in Great 
King-street, Edinburgh, Rear-Admiral Andrew 
Smith. He commenced bis naval career as mid. 
sliipman in His Majesty’s arme<* abip Princeas of 
Wales, commanded by Capt. James Ellis, in June 
1771); in the spring of the following year he was 
tamed over with that ship’s company on board the 
Santa Margaretta frigate, and in June joined tlic 
Victory, tlien the flag-ship of Admiral Gary; in 
her was present at the capture of a liomewrard- 
bound St. Domingo fleet. In F*'ebt'iiary 1781, was 
appointed to H. M. S. Fortitude, commanded by 
Capt. Sir lliciiard Bickerton, destined under Ad¬ 
miral Darby to the relief of Gibraltar. On the 
return of the fleet to Spithcad, the Fortitude re¬ 
ceived the flag of Sir Hyde Parker, and the 
squadron under Ida command took charge of a 
convoy ,'f 700 sail to tlic Baltic. On their bome- 
warrl passage, on the Sth August, off the Dogger 
Bank, fell in witli the Dutch fleet, the event of 
winch action is well-known. In April 1782, the 
Fortitude joiiicil the squadron under command of 
Admiial Kempenfelt, off Ushant, and assisted in 
tile capture of the Pagos ami Auctioneer, Frencli 
ships-or-tlic-Iiiie, with pait ot their convoy, bound 
with njva) .stores to the East Indies. On return 
of the fleet to Spithcad, the Fortitude joined the 
Channel Fleet, under the eomiiiand of Loid Howe, 
and in Septeinbei sailed for the relief of Gibraltar; 
liaving acuimplislied that, and on their return fioin 
the Meditcrnneaii, was present in the eiigagemcul 
with the combined fleets of France and Spain. 
The war lieirig ended, the Fortitndc was paid off 
in April 1783 at Plymouth. In June of the same 
year Mr. Smith was appointed to llie Rattler 
sloop, and in lier ran down the coast of Guinea, 
and afterwards to the West Indies, where be 
joined the Adamant, then bearing the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Sir Uicbaid Hughes, whieli ship 
returned to England and was paid oil' at Shecrncss 
in June 1780. In 1787 joined the same ship 
again, under the same officer commanding on the 
American station, on the 10th of August, and was 
pioiiioled to the rank ot Lieutenant in the Rattler. 

In June 1702 tliis ship returned home and was 
paid off. In Febrnary 1703 Lieutenant Smith was 
appointed to and joined the Incendiary fire-ship, 
tlxm comiiiHiided by the late Vice-Admiral Sir 
William Johnstone Hope. In August 1704 he 
joined the Defence as First-Lieutenant, com¬ 
manded by Capt. Gambier, and with him was 
appointed to the Prince George as First-Lieute¬ 
nant ; this ship joined the Channel Fleet nnder 
Lord Bridport, and was in the action of the 23nl 
Of June 1705. Lieut. Smith was in consequence 
promoted to the rank of Commander. ()n the 
13th January 1706 lie was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the Calypso, out of which he was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Post Captain, on Uie 
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JaMarjr ITOr. In 1WS €ipt. toMi Wu npiidnt- 
cdtoilM Sen FeneiU«i^t Ljrnn, and In Septem¬ 
ber 1807, was removed to the coimnand of another 
diitriot at Berwick, which he retained until that 
eerviee was ended In the apring of 1810. In 
November of the tame year he waa appdnted to 
anperintend the impress service at Greenock, 
where he remained until 10th November 18tS, 
and was then removed to the command of 
H. M. S. Latona, bearing the flag of the late 
Yice-Admiral Sir William Johnstone Hope; this 
■hip he paid off on the 8th September 1815, and 
on the loth July 1881, was promoted to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral. Admiral Smith has left two 
sons, the eldest senior Captain of a regiment in 
the Indian army ; the olher late ncting-commaudur 
of His Majesty’s sloop Falcon, in the West Indies, 
but in consequence of bis promotion nut' being 
confirmed at home, is at present Lieutenant in 
H. M. S. Wineb^ter, commanded by Lord Wm. 
Paget, on the Halifax station. 

Oct. 1st. At his house in Upper Wimpoic- 
street, aged 00, Lient.-Gen. Malcolm Grant, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Service. lu'irro, 
\t a very early age, this uflicer was appointed a 
Cadet on the Bombay establishment. In 1770 he 
served with a corps opposed to the Mahrattas, 
* during the war in support of Rngonatb dlao. In 
1780 and 1781, he served at ilic siege of llassciii, 
and with the Bengal army, under tlist highly dis- 
tingnished officer Gen. Goddard. From 1781 to 
the conclusion of the Mahralta war, he was em¬ 
ployed in the enemy’s distiicts of Basseiii, and at 
Terrapore, Manghaum, Danoo, Oniergliaiini, Bc- 
lalghiir, Uudeighiir, &c., and aOerwards under 
Gen. Macicod in Malabar. In 1788, lie repaired 
on fhrlougb to England. On his return to India 
he was employed, from 1702 to 1708, in Malabar, 
at that period in a very disturbed and nnsettlcd 
state. In 1700, on the breaking ont of tlie war 
with Tippoo Sultan, he commanded tlic lioiiibay 
Grehadicr Battalion, forming part of tlie force 
sent from Bombay, under Colonel Little, to co¬ 
operate with the Mahrattas; this force being 
ultimately obliged to retire fiom the Mabratta 
territories, this officer's corps embarked at Jay ghur, 
and pushed forward by sea, by way of Caunanore 
and the Poody Mcrnm Ghauts, to join the grand 
army under Gen. Harris, and having readied 
Sidapoor, on the river Cavery in the Coorgha 
country, returned, on the capture of Seringapatam, 
to Malabar, with the army under Gen. James 
Stuart, and was immediately employed in taking 
posaession of Mangalore and the province of 
Canara, and at the siege of the fortress of Jcmaul- 


abad. In iBOO be returned to Mdabitr, then 
rebetlioo. In 1804, he succeeded Cotonei Jobb 
Montresor In the command of Malabar and 
Canara, the former province being still in open 
rebellion. In December 1804, Madras troops from 
Mysore srere ordered to relieve ffie Bombay 
troops in Malabar and Canara; this relief having 
taken |flace, Lieiit.-Gen. (then Colonel) Grant, on 
his passage to Bombay, having received reinforce¬ 
ments of a detnchftient of artillery, battering can¬ 
non, howitsers, and stores from the Presidency, 
landed on the coast of Concan, with about 3000 
men under his immediate command, and in pur¬ 
suance to orders from government, reduced the 
Jmportanl fortress of SaVendroog and its depen¬ 
dencies, then held, jpdQen. Sir Barry Close ex¬ 
pressed himself, by “ tlie wily and atrocious rebel 
Hurry Botlal;” for tliia servide Colonel Grant 
received the entire, approbation ,of Government, 
of Licut.-Gen. Oliver Nicholls, Commander-in- 
Chief; of Gen. Sir Barry Close, BritiA Minister 
at tlie court of Poona, and of his Highness the 
I’cisliwa. In 1807, being in extreme iH-healtb, he 
returned to England ; in ISlghc became a Major- 
General, and in 1825, rose to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Gcnrml. 

Oct. 8hd. At St. Anne’s Cottage, Cheltenham, 
of a decline. Major Robert Slioito Douglas, R. A. 
son of the late Major-Gen. DonglaiC 

At Penzance, Mr. John Childs, Master, R.N. 

In Harley-strcet, Gen. tlie Hon. Charles Fitz- 
roy. Colonel of the 251li Foot. 

Oct. 7*tb. At Strand Parade, Cork, aged 83, 
Ileniy Bowen Browne, Esq, Early in life he 
eiiteied into the aiiny, and was highly distin¬ 
guished fur his meritorious conduct as Captain in 
tlic 52iid Regiment, wliile on service in America, 
particularly at the battle of Bunker’s HiU, where 
lie acteil us Aid-de-Camp to Gen. Honey wood. 
Since lius retirement fioin the army, he held the 
sitnation of Jlarrack-inaster at Cove and of Dun- 
moi e. 

At Birr, aged 00, John Chadwick, Esq. formerly 
Captain in the ICtli Regiment Of Infantry. 

Oct. 0th. Suddenly, CapG Dodgin, Barrack- 
Master atTruio. 

Oct. Kith. At Stoke, Lieut. G. Layer, h. p. 
Royal Marines. 

l)ct. 20th. Lient.-Colonel Rankin, Hon. Eqat 
India Company's Service. , 

Oct. 87th. Suddenly, at his, litiusc in Hanover- 
Square, Sir George Nayler, Knight, Garter Prin¬ 
cipal King'W Arms, Inspector of Regimental 
Colours, K.C.T. and S.K.U. 
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meteorological register, . 

KBFT AT THE OUSERVATOaV 07 CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT BEHFOHD. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oor Literary Noticei are poslpouud to next month. Amongst other Publications which we have 
receded, an admirable little work, entitled “ Thx Oppicsn’s Mxnvai., or Military Maxims of 

• Napoleon,” trandated from the French by Colonel D’Agnilar, Adjutant-General in Ireland, will claim 
oar especial notice. The Amulky for the coming^car is also too beautiful in every respect to be laid 
by without a passing remark. So is the Picyurxsvdx Annual. 

JCby information respecting the Old Colours of the J3rd Regiment in Halifax Church would be thank- 
. fully received—by wiiom and when placed (here, the inscription they hore, &c. &c. Another Pair of 

* Colours of theD3id Regiment arc, it is understood, in the possession of a descendant of an old Field- 
Officer of that corps, together with an American stand«rd, taken by the Regiment. Should this meet 
bit eye, it is hoped lie will not consider it too much tiouble io favour us with a few lines respecting 
them. Any materials roniiected witli the history of the above Regiment will be acceptable. 

" P. W." The Correspondence has been unavoidably put befflce et at too late a moment to permit 
us to f}ve It due attention. We regret the original uiisdOucepRon—trust it, will be speedily rectified 
and etiquette appeased, and tiuit we shall soon have to record the valuable gift Itself and the acknow¬ 
ledged merits of the ” dona/erentn,” for whom we have the highest |>osslble respect. 

'A Verax,” la the paper aUuded to, imputes motives which, we bbve ascertained, did not exist. A 
itmple correction of the alleged inistatements will be readily inserted. * 

,, Many thanks to “ Sigma,” whose communication was late in reaching ns, having travelled beyond 
Leadoa, our station. As before, or 1, Great Scotland Yard. 

** II Soldato,” we hope, next month. 












THK AI0T6 AT BRISTOL. 

• • 

Wbbnbvsb ttii4 howiever the armed fonse ef the countiy may he 
actively employedi it is out special province to record the nature and 
results of their service. The recent Riolk at Bristol, contemptible in 
their origin, but formidable in tibidr unchecked growth, having been 
finally put down by military force, it behoves us to describe the pro< 
ceedin^ of the troops employed, and the ciitulastances which csdled 
them into action. We shall speak only upon the t(mtimony of eye^ 
witnesses, confining ourselves to facts, and discarding other partizui- 
ship, save the advocacy of truth and duty, whether public or pro¬ 
fessional. BRISTOL. ^ 



A Bridge to Bath. 

B Council House. 

C Guildhall. 

D D Exchange and Market 
£ Bndeivell. 

F Gloucester Prison. 

O New Gaol. 

H Queen’s Square. 


1 Excise Ottce P Iniiimary 

J CustDlB House. Q Redcliffe Church. 

K Mansion House K Merdiant’s Hall. 

L Colh ge Green, 8 Diawbndge. ^ 

M C athedral k T btoiie Bndge. 

N Bwhup's Palace V Budge High street. 

O bt. Peter’s Hospi^E V Bridge Prince’s-street. 


The session of gaol delivery having arrived, the Recorder of Bristol, 
Sir Charles Wetherell, proceeded to that city, with the full concur-^ 
rence of His Majesty's Oovernment, to disclu^rge hh important 
and imperative duties. We need not describe the pditical opinions 
of Sir Charles Wetherell, nor point out to unprejudiced persons,#* 
how distinct, under <i constitution like the British, are the views 
of the senator in debate, and the decisions of,.,rii^udge ujAn the 
U. S. JeuBH. No. 37. Dec. 1831 » 2 p 
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' judgsient-seat. The Recorder of Brietoi attemiMted to falfil, though,' 
it<ifl|ieir8, at the hazard of his life, a public dutr, to hare shrunk from 
whiw,!under the peculiar circumstances, would have«expOBed him, wd 
with justice, to charges which no public functionar 3 i or man of spirit 
would deliberately incur. His adyeat, however, was made a pretext 
for outrages of the most wanton, fuid atrocious character, it is a 
lamentable omen of degenerate feeling in a free people, when a manly 
independence of opinibn* and bearing subjects individuals to personal 
violence, or even martyrdom: while the basest sycophancy and abne- 
gation.of principle arc recognized ao'legitimate claims to the htmours of 
, a rank po]mlarity. 

The arrival of <^ir Charles Wctherell at Bristol, on Saturday the 
' 29th Dcthber, was the signal for riot and pillage. Scenes ensued, 
and continued for three days, which will remain infamously me¬ 
morable as regards the City of Bristol, its magistrates, and inha¬ 
bitants ; wdnle tbe part performed by the handful of troops employed 
on this deplorable occasion, gives the army an additional title to the 
confidence, end gratitude of the country. 

The City of j&istol is one of the most defensible in the kingdom, 
being intersected and in parts almost insulated by a deep and muddy 
river, crossed by several draw-bridge.s, whih‘ the ground gradually rises 
from the right, or northern channel, with open spaces on the most 
central and coiiiniaiidiiig points. These last named localities, though 
offering little obstruction to the operations of cavalry, were, hy some 
unaccountable infatuation, suffered to remain for three days the 
principal secnea of riot and destruction. The troo])S present in the 
vicinity of Bristol on the 2f)th of October, were a squadron of the 
I4th Liglit Dragoons, commanded by Cant. Gage, and Capt. War- 
riiigtoii's troop of the ^frd Dragoon Guards. The superior command 
devolved on Lieut.-Colonel Brereton, Inspecting Field-Officer of 
jthe district, as, senior officer on the spot. The Force prepared to 
* meet u danger, of which early and sufficient notice had been given 
by the Iocm authorities, was numerically inadequate to tbe occa¬ 
sion : yet did the small bund in question prove fully equal to the 
emergency, although ])aralyscd fur a time bv causes independent 
tbeir own efficiency and spirit. From the beginning to the end of 
these Hiots, tliere was not a single moment at which the dragoons, 
while suffered to retain their ground, were ,not both fit and ready to 
act, if directed to do so, with pfompt and decisive effect. It is evi¬ 
dent from the result, that a moderate display of vigour and decision 
in the drst instance, might have arrested the progress of these des¬ 
tructive and disgraceful riots—nor is there any inference more clearly 
establislied by experience than that ^ic “ soothing system*’ but adds 
fuel to the course of Inv^ss outrage. The most painful, invidious, and 
difficult position in whidiuan officer can be placed, is that which involves 
dt^ids similar to those imposed on the troops at Bristol. Here, however, 
Mms path was pointed out by the Law itself, whose sworjd itras put into 
*^hiB hands. *The first duty of nn officer is certainly the carq of the sol¬ 
diers committed to his charge—^a duty which by no meaRS'.embraces 
» a tender regard for the passions and persons of Rebels ahdiRobbers, 
'$ceking to destroy or disable those very soldiers-—the former out- 
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rtlging the laws, tife latter upholding them* How then are we 
to estimate the iud^ent, the patriotism, or esprit de corp* ef an 
officer,''who, justwett at all points, even on 4he score of humniity^ 
in acting with eeei|pr>.^and appealed to by every motive most C(^^at 
with a manly mind, yet cliooses to decline the coercion of out¬ 
laws, whom to attack was to dof4^t, to spare but to encourage; 
who turns the tables upon his own men, summoned to urotect an 
assaulted city; and who, by this act and others equally contideralet 
virtually incapacitates the troops %um ejecting the 8ole*.ol|^ct of 
their presence, and renders them the butt of savage triumph* and 
murderous ferocity ! /'' 

If we combine the excesses on tfie one side an^lie defici^i^aa on 
the other, which marked tin's audacious tumult, it will be difficult to 
find its parallel in history. It furnishes, however, a pregnant lesson at 
the present crisis. It has developed the actual views and dispositions 
of the populace, wliom^ liberal sycophants style “ The Peopla” It 
has displayed in their natural colours the debasing selfishness, the sheer 
poltroonery of those who, affecting the language of the patriot, but 
shrinking from the duties of the citizen, coolly contemplate the pro¬ 
gress of pillage and conflagration, till the destroyer knocks at their 
own doors—who spurn the •contamination of a judge,- recusant of their 
political creed, but crouch with a servile fear beneath the braild and 
the bludgeon of excarcerated felons—who cry aloud and lament them at 
the decay of independence and the growth of slavery-—yet prostrate 
themselves, their families, and their possessions, at the first summons, 
before the Fiend of Anarchy ! Finally, it has taught, in legible cha¬ 
racters, the value of the army, by which the peace of the country is 
actually preserved; and has dissolved by the practical test of exper 
rience, that most mischievous of bugbears, the physical-force delusion ; 
teaching, by facts, the utter futility of the demagogue's doctrine, and 
proving to demonstration the immeasurable superiority and devoted 
spirit of the troops. Woe to the traitors who would stUl doubt thelT 
loyalty and brave their power! ^ 

The immediate origin of these Riots is well known : the military 
details which follow are derived from unquestionable sources. In 
stating facts, we are compelled, in justice to the troops, to draw in- 
ferences, which, whether favourable or not to the commander, are clear 
and not to be evaded. It is far, however, from our purpose to prejja- 
dice the case of Colonel Brereton'—now submitted to a Court of 
Enquiry ; while, on the other hand, our information, and it is ac¬ 
curate, allows us no grounds for acquitting him of the mismanagement 
of the troops placed under his orders. With his private motives or 
opinions we have no concern. order, however, to deal even-handed 
justice as far as our present means permit, as well as to embrace the 
whole subject, we shall give the Narrative of Major Mackworth, which 
in some points is favourable to Colonel Brereton, together with the 
statement addressed by the Mayor of Bristol to Lord Hill, which is 
throughout criminatory of that officer. • 

On Satwday*the 29th, when the riots were considered serious, a 
squadron c^the 14th had been the greater part of the day in the New# 
Market, where Colonel Brereton, at five o’clock in the evening, came 

2 r 2 • 
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‘to tbenij and baying desired one troop to go to. tbeir qaait^ to feed, 
be directed tbe other, commanded by Cwt. Gage, and b t^p of the 
3rd Dragoon Gnards, to follow him to Queen-square, where on t^ir 
arrival they found a large mob assembled and attacking the Mansion- 
house, the whole of the windows of ^hich they had broken. Some of 
the rabble addressed the Colonel, but what they said was not heard; 
the Colonel then took^off his hat and cheered, as also, from a sense 
of military etiquette, *‘dM the officer in command of the 3rd and 
some of the men; but which condescending example was not fol¬ 
lowed by the 14th. Upon Capt. Gage applying to Colonel Brereton 
for orders, he was told to move his men about, and bv kind 
words endeavour c.j^p disperse the Rioters, but without drawing 
swords! This recomiqenaation had reference to an unlawful assem¬ 
blage, actually engaged in the destruction of property and an attempt 
on the lives of the public authorities. During this manoeuvre the 
Colonel frequently talked to the mob and cheered with them / The 
outrages and violence of the Rioters encreasing from impunity, about 
eleven o’clock the Colonel ordered Capt. Gage to clear the streets, but 
not to hurt the people! 

From that time, until ten o’clock on Sunday morning, the streets 
yrere patrolled by only a few detached partivs, which were then called 
in, and the whole troop was orderea to Queen-square. On their 
arrival the mob commenced hooting and y>elting the 14th, calling out 
to Colonel Brereton to send away the Bloody Blues, as they termed 
the 14th. The Colonel, with the same deference to the desires of the 
sovereign pe^e which he had so strongly evinced from the commence¬ 
ment, desired 4he officer of the 14th to retire to their billets, but the 
attempt to obey only encouraged the insolence of the mob, who attacked 
sUd pressed on with such audacity that the troop were obliged to 
charge in their own defence, and ultimately to use their pistols to pre¬ 
vent being torn from their horses. Upon arriving at their billets, 
Colonel Brereton ordered Capt. Gage to march the whole squadron 
out of the city, as the mob had sworn to come down and murder every 
man:—(Did it follow that they could?) —but as the officer did not 
hurry himself in going, the order was repeated with great impatience, 
and upon being asked by the officer where he was to go, the answer 
was where you please —only get away as fast as you can. The squadron 
then marched to Keynsbam, fve miles distant, leaving the town and 
the live^ and jiroperty of the inhabitants at the mercy of an infuriate 
mob. 

On Monday morning, fortunately for the devoted city. Major Mack- 
worth, who had exerted himself very zealously upon this occasion, rode 
with dl speed to Keynsham, and ordered back the squadron of the 14th. 
About eight o’clock they returned, accordingly, to Queen-square, and 
after remaining there for some time, they were ordered to their billets 
to feed. 

A requisition from the Mayor of Bristol for an additional force of 
the 14th Di'agoons having reached Gloutcesjter at two o’clock on the 
morning of Monday the 31st October, Capt. Congrlhre’s troop was 
ordered to march immediately to Bristol, whither Major Beckwith, 
^Vith the Adjutant, proceeded in a post-chaise without delay, arriving 
at thw Council-house at seven o’clock, a.m. In reply to Major Beck- 
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witli’a inquiries; the Ma^br and Magistrate oqiild only inform him • 
the sqna&on qf his-regiment had been sehf out of the town—but they 
knew not where: that it was ordered to return, but they knew not 
when—and referred him to Colonel Brereton. 

The magistrates farther stated, that the city was under the complete 
dominion of the mob, and that they retained no authority whatever. 
Major Beckwith then urged that one or more magistrates should ac¬ 
company him on horseback, and pledged himself speedily to restore 
order. This prcmosition they all repeatedly refused, upon the plea 
that it would make them unpopubir, and ex^se their property to de¬ 
struction I Thus left to himself. Major Beckwith demanded^ and 
received a written authority to take whatever measures he might judge 
necessary for the restoration of order. The Maj^trates added, that 
the Riot Act had been repeatedly read. Major Beckwith and the 
Adjutant then proceeded to inspect the state of the city, and ascertain 
if any obstacles had been prepared to impede the troops. In Queen- 
square they found a party of the 3rd Dragoon Guards; and shortly 
alter Colonel Brereton came up. IMuch trifling on the part of the 
latter followed—the details of which we withhold, as we^ do many 
other particulars not necessary to our purpose, and of which cogni¬ 
zance will doubtless be taken elsewhere. ^ ^ 

On the arrival of the squadron from Keynsham, Major Beckwith 
assumed the command. It was dismounted and placed in the yard of 
Fisher's livery-stables; where it had scarcely remained a quarter pf 
an hour, when it was reported to ]Major*Beckwith, that the mob was 
plundering the Bishop's Palace. The squadron was instmitly ordered 
to mount, and, in its progress towards the remains of tllfr palace, was 
furiously assailed with bottles, stones, and other missiles.^ The order 
to disperse the mob in that part of the town was immediately given, 
and as promptly executed. Scarcely was this accomplished, when, 
hearing that the rioters were still plundering in Queen-square, and about 
to set fire to other houses, Major Jieckwith proceeded thither with Ijfe 
squadron at a rapid pace, and finding the mob in the act of pillage, and 
being again attacked with the same missiles, the order to disperse 
them was repeated, and as completely effected as upon the previous 
occasion. The squadron then proceeded ,^ong the quays and principal 
streets, dispersing every lawless assemblage it met with. These vigor¬ 
ous measures quickly restored tranquillity to the city, and saveq it 
from ruin. During these operations the conduct of the 14th was ad¬ 
mirable—^and Major Beckwith, on reporting his proceedings to the 
Magistrates, received their unanimous approbation. 

Earlier on Monday morning the troop of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
directed by Major Mackworth, in the presence of Colonel Brereton, 
had charged and dispersed the* mob in Queen Square. A soldier of 
this small party, which behaved with great spirit when let loose, was 
wounded by a gun-shot discharged by the rioters. 

The 14th having been again placed in Fisher's Livery-yard, patroles 
were detached in every direction to scour the vicinity of tjie city. One 
of these, having ceturned' about three o’clock, reported that the rabble 
driven from the town by the cavalry, were robbing the people and 
plundering the houses on the Bath road. The men were immediately 
mounted, and Capt. Congreve's troop, which had now arrived,^having 
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been left, with the tn^ of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, dismonnted on 
the Bridge, the remaining squadron proceeded at a qu'ck pace on the 
Bath road. It came up with the Rioters about four miles from Bris- 
tol, instantly dispersed them—capturing some, who were lodged in 
the Council'house. By this movement tranquillity was restored to -the 
neighbotmhood, as it^ had previously, by similar means, been secured 
to the city; which, it will be seen, is, and avows itself to be, under 
the deepest obligations to the 14th and their active and intelligent 
commander.* 

During the last named service. Colonel Brereton came up with the 
troops upon the Bath road, and while returning to Bristol issued his 
Jirsl order to tbeiri(;<ommanding Ofticer. That order was, under all fhe 
circumstances, not a little remarkable—but we shall leave it, with 
other singularities, to the impartial judgment of his peers; 

In the course of these Riots, the '3rd Dragoon Guards,'though, from 
their small numbers, not so prominently employed as the 14tb, and, to a 
certain extent, paralysed by the inexplicable supineness of the Senior 
Officer, to whom it was natural that th&y should look for an example, 
^nducted themselves with steadiness aud obedience to orders. Ma¬ 
jor Mackworth, who had the best opportunities of observing their 
conduct, speaks of it in high, and, we doubt not, deserved terms. 
It is to the unusual cause abovementioncd that this troop, with Colonel 
Brereton at its head, was made to stand by for hours close to the 
Mansion-house, and look on "while it was plundered and fired, with¬ 
out ofFerin^^ffectual hindrance to the insurgents, of whom, on the 
contrary, ffl|twere ];)laccd in the disgraceful predicament of appearing 
the allieswas the same perverse influence which degraded them 
into an apparent ])artnership of purpose^-ith the felon-assailants of the 
Gaol, and the incendiaries of the Bishop’s Palace, paralysing the 

S ulilic services, and prostituting the presence of a gallant troop of 
Iritisli Dragoons, at a moment so critical to life and property! 

Even the degrading imputation,#ittempted to be fixed upon these 
brave men by llie enemies of order, namely, of having voluntarily 
cheered in concert with a mob of Incendiaries and‘Felons, gwed its 
origin, in fact, to a mistaken sense of discipline, a quality which has 


• Major Beckwith, of the 14th Dragoons, has received the following letter from 
the Mayor of Bristol:— 

. Council House, Bristol, Nov. 0 . 

“ Sir,—I am desired by my brother magistrates to offer you mir sincere thanks 
for the prompt deci^m and effectual assistance which you alForded t<» the city im¬ 
mediately on your arrival, aud also to the officers and soldiers of the 14tli Light 
Dragoons under your command. 

“ We feel that it is due to the officers anij privates to express our sentiments, 
tliat even before your arrival the fullest reliance might have been placed upon 
them ; and we cannot but consider their removal from the city on Sunday morn¬ 
ing as the unfortunate cause of the calamities which fell upon it on that day and 
the following night. , 

“ We.are fuliy assured that the order to withdraw was submitted to with great 
reluctance, ana we hope that you and your officers |md soldiers will do us the justice 
to believe, that the order did not proceed from t£e magistrat^urf Bristol. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

‘ ^ ^ _ Your very obliged and obedient servant, 

‘‘ To Major Beckwith, commanding " ' Chakies Pinmev, Mayor." 

A4th Light Dragoons.'’ 
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hitherto so eminently chuacterized the 3rd Dragoon Guards; the offio* 
cer on the n^t of the troop, on entering Qu^n’s-square, thought it 
proper to cheer when the officer in command gave the signal, and the 
men merely obeyed the implied command of their own officer in fol¬ 
lowing his example. The very inaction of the 3rd, until directed by 
Major Mackworth to charge, ** and charge home,*' ns they did on the 
Monday morning, may rather be taken as a test of discipline, than 
censured as a want of zeal. • * 

During these occurrences the Magistrates appeared completely 
intimidated and bewildered; seeking rt'.ther to abdicate than to exer¬ 
cise their responsible authority. It is an unquestionable fact, that 
while any thing remained to be d&ne, not the sli^test assistance was 
rendered 4o the troops, either by the Magistracy, the Inhabitants, or 
the gentry of the Political Union." The impudence and hypocrisy of 
these Associations, at length denounced by Authority, were ludicrously 
manifestecl upon this occasion. One Herapatli, aping the airs of an 
Attwood, betook himself to the issuing of manifestoes and the concoc¬ 
tion of protocols, for the due distraction of affairs—^but nut a patriot of 
the “ Union" aided, .or offered to aid by word or deed, in the restora¬ 
tion of order, till the troops had obtained the complete mastery, and 
placed the result lieyond ^ill doubt. Then, indeed, an offer of assist¬ 
ance was made, and treated as it deserved. ^ The “ Unionists” were 
planted amidst the smolcing ruins of Queeh-squafe, to guard the 
saered fire, and light their pipes upon the embers of Radical Reform. 
The cessation of danger was also the ^gnal for the reappearance of 
tlie Special Constablesf; who, armed with white fa vMflBB , suddenly 
swarmed in the streets, like butterflies after a shower. 

Not an infantry soldier had hitherto been present—<but a party was 
in full march from Cardiff for Bristol by an early hour on Monday 
morning. At six. o’clock, a.m. on that day, Lieut.-Colonel Love, com¬ 
manding the Reserve Companies of the 11th Regiment at Cardifi', 
received a dispatch from the Mayor of Bristol, requesting the aid«i;tf 
the troops under his orders; but though pressing for immediate assist¬ 
ance, qo means of accelerated conveyance were promptly furnished, 
while steam-boats, at the command of the Magistrates, abounded in the 
river of Bristol; as the troops landed at that place, a steamer was 
only jthen starting to convey them from Cardiff. Colonel Love, however, 
contrived to enter Bristol, with nearly 200 men, at six o.’clock on* the 
same evening. Marching first to Newport, he there seized a steamer, 
which the mob of that place, in complete sympathy with their brethren 
at Bristol, violently attempted to prevent his occupying. Having pre¬ 
pared a regular attack upon the troops, they were only, deterred from 
carrying it into execution by a few significant words and preparatives, 
on the part of the Commanding Officer, boding a warm reception from 
the soldiers. Having vainly attempted to cut th6 boat adrift, their 
fury found vent in execrations, and wishes for the sinking of the 
vessel, ere her creW should trouble their confederates at Bristol. 

On approaching the seeqe of action, Golppel Love heard firing, and 

a uickened his pace, but, to his surprise, met with no one to give him 
irections or information,, although he had twice sent to the jCivil 
Authorities to announce his approach. • 

On entering the city by Park-street, a quarter principally iqjiabited 
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<by respectable pertonS) Cdf»iel Love ordered his drums to strike 
In an instant<tvery 's8Bh vras thrown up, and ladies appeared, ebeeria|| 
the troops in the most enthusiastic manner>-ealliug out with gratefin 
emotion,-—** Thanks, thanks, brave fellows; you are come to save us 
from pillage and death.” Many ladies and gentlemen rushed from 
their houses to the street, to welcome their deliverers, as they styled 
the soldiers. The veterans present had never witnessed a scene of 
more extravagant joy; even when they fought as the liberators of 
oppressed nations, amidst the horrors of actual and foreign war. It 
was a scene which no soldier present will readily forget, and the 
memory of which will serve as an incentive to the faithful and manly 
discharge of his constitutional duties. 

Shortly after, O^nel Brereton made his appearance, and directed 
Colonel Love to march to Queen-square, where he would join and give 
him orders; which, however, he/ailed to do. Having waited an hour, 
and feeling for the fatigued state of his men, who had notv been for 
fourteen hours in movement. Colonel Love at length proceeded to 
the Council-chamber. Here he found the Mayor, and having ex¬ 
pressed his resolution to keep his men together, and not scatter them 
u billets, he received permission to place them where he liked. Old 
sridiers, in these cases, are not difficult: sp the gallant Colonel con¬ 
tented himself with putting half of his men into the ball-room of the 
White Lion, and lodging the remainder in the Guildhall. The city, 
during the night, remained qdiet; but the trepidation of the Magis¬ 
trates was not allayed. The Mayor, though hedged by a large posse of 
the tardy he^ of the ** Union,” still begged^ a small guard of ** Re¬ 
gulars,” proilftly as a counter-guard to his ** conservative” defenders. 
The 11th were also employed in penetrating the haunts of the Rioters, 
which the constables, without their escort, dared not approach. The 
desperadoes ded, like sheep, before the smallest patroles of soldiers, 
who searched the houses and dragged out many ruffians, dead-drunk 
qpd loaded with plunder. So resolute and efficient were the Unionists 
and constables, that fifty of them were actually afraid to conduct ten of 
these wretches to the gaol, until Colonel Love sent half-a-dozem of his 
men to guard the ** Conservative Guards!” So it is in evei^imilar 
crisis. The energies of tried and trained manhood are helplessly ac¬ 
knowledged and effectually appealed to by the braggart and the bqlly— 
mice, in the^presense of d&Uger—lions, in its absence; suppliants to 
day—revilers to-morrow. 

On Thursday Colonel Love, with his companies, embarked for South 
Wales, whither he was summoned by the apprehension of riots at 
Merthyr Tidvil. Thither many of the villains from Bristol, and others 
of the same stamp, but more decent appearance, from Birmingham, had 
repaired, U^xcite the inflammable population of that neighbourhood to 
repeat the scenes of Bristol—a calamity which was only prevented by 
the judicious disposition of the troops, and the activity and determina¬ 
tion of the Magistrates. The contagion did, however, extend to Bath, 
Worcester, Coventry, and some other plfces ; but by prompt and 
resolute measures on the part of the Auth^ties and respectable in¬ 
habitants, the march of anarchy was, for the time, arrestea. 

^Of the Bristol Riots we comd supply abundant anecdotes, did our 
time limits permit. We have been rather solicitous to give the 
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principal ibatttres of tbesO jSreiita in historical and to record the 
o^iu documen||8 conneriied with thein« than to divergaJnto details, 
which might prove revolting or invidious, '^c.may mention, by the 
way, that daring the hre at the Mansion-house, a man was observed to 
take a pigeon from under his coat, having roun,4 its neck a ticket 
marked Nottingham.^’ On the person of another, who was killed by 
one of the 14th, was found a list of the houses to be burnt- We have 
reason to believe that the number of Rioters ci 4 t down by the troops or 
self-destroyed by their own excesses, fell little short of 500—a number 
in itself s'ufBcient to perpetrate enormous mischief. We aifect no 
sympathy for the atrocious criminals, thus overtaken by a most righte¬ 
ous retribution. • 

When the Riots at Bristol had assumed a seriou^ aspect, a brigade 
of artillery, %vith a supply of ammunition, under Major Walcot, was 
ordered to proceed with all speed from Woolwich to that city. This 
forced marmi was effected with characteristic rapidity. The presence 
of a single piece of artillO'y at an early stage of the riots, would pro¬ 
bably have had a decisive effect. 

* On Tuesday morning, the 1st Nov. Major* Oen. Sir Richard Jacksbn, 
Deputy-Quarter-Master-General, arrived at Bristol to take command 
of the troops, whicdi now began to pour into the city and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The Yeomanry are in the next degree—but they shall sp6ak for 
themselves. The following letter was addressed to the Home Secre¬ 
tary • 

** Mv Loud,—1 have the honour to represent to your Lo^hip, that in 
consequence of a requisition from the Mayor of Bristol, betlH^n two and 
three o’clock yesterday, 1 collected my troop of yeomanry with as little loss 
of time as it was practicable. When your Lordship considers that 1 bad to 
send some miles in different directions, you will, 1 think, admit the alacrity 
of my men when I state, that we were enabled to march from hence (Dod- 
iiigton), with scarce a man missing, by seven o’clock. Having, however, 
fifteen miles to go, and the night being very dark, we could not reach 
Bristol till after nine, when, T lament to say, we found the city on fire in 
many plj^s, the gaols emptied, and the town in the greatest confusion. 
Havii^ |)£mded through the principal parts of the city fur mure than two 
hours, without being able to find a magistrate ; hearing that they had in fact 
left the town after withdrawing both His Majesty’s troops and the police ; 
fiudii^ ourselves thus unsupported, and witboi^ a hope of being in any way 
serviceable, the city being actually in the uncontrolled power ef the popu¬ 
lace, I had no alternative but that of withdrawing also my men, and we 
returned home about five o’clock this morning. 

** Feeling it my duty to make this statement to your Lordship, I should ill 
perform it towards the brave men I am proud to have the honour of com¬ 
manding, if 1 did not further state, that no men could have come forward 
with more alacrity; and, although*thqy might not have acted w^. the dis¬ 
cipline of His Majesty’s regular troops, they woul^iaot Imve be^i^xceeded 
by them in zeal, loyalty, or a determination to have done their duty; and 
had they had an opportunity of acting, they would have shown themselves 
not undeserving of His Majesty’s approbation. 

1 have the honour to be, my Lord, • 

** Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

“ C, W. CoURINOTON, 

«« ** Captain of the Dodington and Marshfield 

Dodington, Oct. 31.” Yeomanry Cavalry.” 
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We cannot close our'Harrative of the Bbistol Riots more ap{^- 
priately, than by the publication of the Letter which conveys the Un¬ 
qualified thanks of Lord Hill^ to the officers and men who suppressed 
tl^em. 

“Horse-Guards, Nov. 9th,1831, 

' t. “ Sir,—T he.cireumstancea which produced so many calamitous scenes in 
the dty of Bristol, dudiv^ Saturday 29th, Sunday 30th, and Monday Slat 
ult. having happily yielded to the means so promptly applied by the civil 
and military authorities of the country tou'ards their suppresdon, and the 
peace of that afflicted city being now perfectly restored. Lord HiU feels that 
he diould not do justice to the troops employed upon the above lamentable 
occasions, were hd'-to defer any longer the expression of^is sense of their 
conduct. His Lordship accordingly desires that you wiu take the earliest 
opportunity after the receipt hereof, to convey to the officers, non*commis- 
smned officers, and soldiers in question. His Lordship's sentiments in the 
following terms. 

“ 1 am in the first place to observe, that it is peculiarly ratifying to Lord 
H^, to reflect that it has fallen to the lot of an officer of Ids personal StaJT, 
to Take the lead in th^;^ecation of a service so creditable in all respects. 

The ardour and -is^al which prompted Major Mackworth to tender Ids 
valuable assistance ''Chief Magistrate of Bristol, at so perilous and 

critical a moment, naturally point out that officer as the first object of His 
Lordship’s commendation. 

“ It clearly appears, tliat ^jjffing the progress of those frightful outrages, 
wldch w'ere committed in his presence, Major Mackworth's judgment and 
personal firmness were alike iconBj>icuous and useful—and Lord Hill coi'- 
dially cungrat||dates the Major upon the strong and unqualified testimony 
which the of Bristol bears to the utility of his services in the accom¬ 
panying as well as in the resolution also herewith trausndtted >for 

your perusal. 

“ Capt. Gage of the 14th Light Dragoons, and Cornet Kelson of 3rd 
Dragoon Guards, are stated to Lord Hill to have conducted themselves 
admirably in the discharge of the delicate and difficult duties assigned to 
«Hiem respectively on the two first mentioned days, and Lord Hill desires 
that they may be informed that His Lordship will retain a fgithful recollec¬ 
tion of their conduct. ' JUl 

‘‘ You will be pleased to convey a similar intimation to tbli ™ pn-!eom- 
missioned officers and soldiers of tl^ two detachments in question, with 
reference to their own steady and altogether excellent conduct, whilst thus 
employed in aid of the civil^thorities of their country. ^ 

Although Lord Hill makes Major Beckwith, of the 14th IJgNlMDra- 
goons, the last object of his commendation as regards the offiifMB of the 
fine, he may be assured that His Loi^hiu does so merely for the sake of 
regularity, as the Major's arrival at Bristol took place on the third day of 
the riots—and by no meaps from any feeling that his services were less im¬ 
portant than those of the other individuals herein mentioned. 

Lord .Hill has abundant evidence, new before him, of the promptitude 
and success with which Major Bedkwlth .employed the military means 
entrusted to his conduct on Monday the 31st ult. and therefore has the 
greatest satisfaction in thus recording his highest approbation of the mea¬ 
sures adopted by this offiew^pn that day. 

0 I have, &c. 

" “ (Signed) J. Macdonald, Adjt.-Gen.” 

“ Major-Gen. Sir R. Jackson, &c.' &c. , , 
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We now append the sfatemcnt of Major Mackworth, both for its 
intrinsic interest and connection with our subject, sCnd from a sense of 
justice, 

; FERSOKAL KAnRATlVIS, &C. &C.—BY MAJOR MACKWORTH. 


“ Iiavin|r heard that something of a riot was expected in Bristol, on the 
entry of S& C. Wetherell into that city, I resolved on staying there a day 
or two longer than 1 had intended, in conformity with what 1 knew would 
be Lord llill’s wishes, that 1 might act as circumstances pointed out, and 
render any little service in my power to the civil authorities. 

** Two days previous to Saturday, Oct. 29th, I recommended the Mayor 
of Bristol to call out the Pensioners* residing in it, and to enrol them for its 
'defence; he replied, there was not then time for it; that he would consider 
the matter agains| a future occasion. It was not till Safhrday evening that 
1 heard of the serious assault on the Mansion-house, which caused the lle- 
corder to escape from it with precipitation. At about 7 p.m. 1 entered the 
square in w^ich it stands, (Queen Square,) in company with Mr. Kington, 
when a civil officer came up,to me and said, the Ma^'or wished to speak with 
me. 1 wont directly to the Mansion-house, pasring through the .crowd 
without difficulty. The iron-railings in front W'ere ^broken up, many with 
*the curb-stones still fastened to them, the wtndouc&were broken, and%he 
furniture below stairs in great disorder; theroomeand staircase were Ailed 
with special constables. 1 learned from the Maybrythat, the house had been 
attacked, that the mob had gained possession of- the lower part, and were 
proceeding to Are it, when the arrival of the Dragoons in the square checked 
their progress; and the civil authorities had've^Miied possession. 

“ 1 remained in the Mansion-house about two^hours, watching the pro¬ 
ceedings, and observed a total want of orgaiAsation among the civil force; 
and that instead of keeping the premises clear, they becaip^^hemseives a 

« |tous obstruction by crowding into the Mansion-house. I noosed to the 
ayor, that with his sanction I would organise them, ana%y to render 
tliem moi*e eAicient; to this he gladly assented, and the whole were collect¬ 
ed in the great bunquetting-room, under their several Ward leaders. I 
formed them into four divisions, had chiefs appointed, and gave them a few 
short instructions as to the posts they were to occupy, &c. This being 
done, 1 begged Colonel Brereton to clear the way for the Arst body in soma 
degree with the Dragoons, whom 1 followed, and so placed the constables at 
their pQ||is posp of the Mansion-house. The second body I posted in a si¬ 
milar the side of it; and then with the third, cleared the pavement 

in front. The fourth body being the smallest, remained to guard the house, 
and take charge of prisoners. Thus, in less than Avo minutes, by a triAing, 
but ji^bined operation, the whole vicinity of Mansion-house was clear¬ 
ed j'lm^hus it remained till the following morning, except that now And 
then thb%)nstables and Dragoons vrfire annoyed by stones thrown from the 
bye streets, barges, and » few from the tops of houses. Notwithstanding 
this, nine prisoners captured by the civil force, were safely conveyed to the 
gaol. Three privates of the 14th were wounded by stones, one severely so, 
and a subaltern much hurt by his horse falling under him. 

** 1 remained till two in the moxhii^ with the Mayor, occasioAOlly visiting 
the troops and constables outside, ana ascertaining ^t all was quiet. Dur¬ 
ing this period, the Mayor and Magistrates af^ned to me to be using 
every means in their power to call out the citizens, and enrol them as spe- 
___--- 1 - 

* The organisation of the Pensioners throughout the country, to*aid in tlie pre¬ 
servation of the public peace, a measure equally lieneilcial, easy, and cheaply accora- 
]dishcd, has been already suggested in detail, and ought not to be longer delayed. 
A body of 10^,000 veterans, thus organised and prepared to act, if required, woufd 
supersede tlte affected necessity of seditiwu) and treasonable” associatioi^.—£n. 
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ci^ (wnstables. When I quitted the Mansion<^house, the crowde hed nearly 
ml dMperaMj, and 4 really thought the worst of the riot was over. t3»e 
Uragoons had hitherto only used the flat of their sabrea. * 

" Sunday morning—at seyen o'dock I returned to the Mansion-houae, 
ana jound a small crowd re-assembled, and some of die Dragoons quietly 
parading up and down before it. It immediately struck me that their pre- 
ten^ only served to attract a mob, and that it would be very desirable to 
send them away on that account, as well as because men and horses absolutely 
requuted rest. 1 bis, however, 1 soon found to be impracticable, for the con¬ 
stables, who were last night about 250, were dwindled to about a dozen, and 
instead of augmenting, were even then diminishing in number; the Mayor, 
who wag at that time the only Magistrate present, assured me he had been 
sending every where to induce the inhabitants to come forward, and hoped, 
they would goon bQ^in to assemble. 

« The house was now closed up, the windows had been barricaded with 
boards during the night, and the entrance doors secured. An occasional 
volley or stones at the windows alone indicated the continued viidence of 
the mob; but in about two hours and a half, a thundering attadc on all the 
windows and doors showed that.more active measures were recommencing, 
and convinced mo that the picket of Diregoous must have been withdrawn 
from before the Mansion-house. ThiAVas the case. The mob were not 
long in forcing an entranse inb» the lower rooms; and then, as we had no 
one within the house buk the Mrfyor, niygelf, and seven constables, (the 
Mayor has since infbwnod ke, one of the Sheriffs was also there to 
were without 'fire-arms, or means of defence, I advised 
the Mayor to make |iib escape. He said, « Do you really think I ought?” 

I replied, that ev^as aO^ier I it right, and that it was become 

clearly Aw dui'y. W» «>®le qur way to the top of the house, got out of a 
window, crouched along between the double roofs of eight or nine houses, 
hiding ourselvqs from the view of the mob in the Square, kicked out a pane 
^ ustom-liouse to raise the sash, and then quietly descended 
that building, and escaped into a back street. I gave the Mayor my arm, 
ana we passed ^long peo])le, who offered po insult whatever, until we 
reached C oliege Green, where the Mwor wag joined by some of his friends, 
and I ijuitted him. I must ]ia8g lightly over the events of the dny on Sun- 
day, having had little to do with .them. Of the employment of the 3rd 
Dragoon Guaids, and the sending rlie llth Dragoons to Keynsham, I knew 
nothing. 1 can only say, in answer to many things which I have smee heard 
on subject, that the troops were in absolute need of some They 
might have executed a few charges, anti cleared the streets again *wl again ■ 
but unless supported by some other description of force, they could have done 
no p^marmit good, and would soon have been so exhausted, as to have left 
the city wholly defenceless. ' On Sunday evening I attended at thtdiraGil- 
bouse, when* about 200 inhabitants were assembled, and Aldern^L Savage 
employed in keening their stormy debates in some kind of orderT^U wwe 
crying out, “ n e are willing to act, but have no one to direct us:” and 
all seemed ready to take the directions; but every one differed from his 
neighbour, and nothing was resolved on, as is usually the case in large deli¬ 
berating bodies, where aU are speakers and no hearers. A man of the name 
of Herapath, who seemed to be the leader of a Political Union, was asked 
whether he would get his Union together, and try to save the town. He 
said he could not answer for it, if the soldiers w'ere employed. Some said, 
let us go home and each defend his own house; and others more wisely 
agreed to cause the comitatus to assemble under the new Act: but 
very few sedmed willing to serve. At last I told them that if the mm 
^uld meet on C ollege Gr^n at six in the morning, I would come downed 
p^anise them as well as I could; this was assented to at the time, and I 
*#ent away, much disgusted and disheartened, after having told them it was 
plain to me there would be no unjon or energy among ^em, until danger 
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oomMlled it; and that the Wning and plundwing a dsw private houses, 
whi& would inevitabljifollow the undiecked destruction of public property/ 
would alone, and that soon, rouse ^e inhabited of Bristol to a sense of 
their common danger, 1 here cannot but acluiowledge with shame, that 
disgust at the party-i^iiit I had witnessed among the iwabitants of Bristol 
so overcame a sense of duty, that 1 retired to rest, resolved to do nothing 
till the following morning; ere whidi, I was convinced, such scenes must 
occur, as would really rouse the public feeling, and rei|}dw.our small military 
force tolerably effective. I little anticipated, however, the fearful extent of 
the mischief. 

**On Monday morning,; a little before six, I reached College Green, where 
the pMse was to meet me, of whom not one had vet arrived. The sight of 
the burning city, abandoned to the^’^rslless rabble, not a defender appear¬ 
ing, and the extrmne paucity of oMnilitary force, certainly filled me with 
despondency. But trusting that Gnff^Vould protect us in so plain a path of 
duty, 1 thought something must be attempted, however inaiiequate our 
means might Joe. 1 went m search of the small troop of the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards. They had left their qiiinrters near College G^en, and were gone 
into the City; 1 found them quietl^^atrqluqgin Qu^^-Square, with Colo¬ 
nel Brereton at Hieir head. One ofSoef of thejr oii^h, Cornet Kelson, com- 
stnanded them; 1 never* counted their Climbers,' and. forgot to ask them, but 
I do not think above 2S were present hifmnt§d. When ! Arrived, two sides 
of Queen>square were wholly in flamed an^ th^ntob, not Ubove lOOU in 
number, (for there were few d!r nd mer«<. spect^t{i^in^;wi^rean ent^ 
into the corner house on the side of thb Sqdare tb the shipping. It 

immediately struck me, that if this hjpuse wer&;^^,i|ie shipping, which is 
closely and thickly mtoored in tlie heart of thenilif}i^' 'irould soon he in a 
blase, and nearly the whole City must inevftahly be burned. It was no 
longer time to consider numbers or to await Magistrates’ orders. 1 called 
out “ Colonel Brereton, we must instantly change r uhd withmft waiting for 
his answer, (he could not but approve,) 1 called out Charge, men, and 
charge homeV’ The troops obeyed with the utmost alacrity. Colonel Brere¬ 
ton charging with great spirit at their head; and 1 trust in God every 
man then injured was actually engaged in plunder or in burning; and that 
not a single innocent persdn there fell beneath our sabres. Numbers were 
cut down and ridden over; some were driven into the burning houses, out 
which they were never seen to return; and our Dragoons, after sabring all 
they coul& come at in the S(}uare, collected and formed, and then charged 
dowrit Pra j^ es-Btreet and again returned to the Square, riding at the miser¬ 
able mo9in all directions; about 120 or 130 of the incendiaries were killed 
and wounded here. 

** ^Hiis business proceeded for some time, when, seeing we were very fewt 
and vfSFiA'we could repeatedly disperse the mob, could never prevent thbir 
re-assen^ping, as they got into little courts, &c. which are in front of every 
house; I considered it absolutely necessaiy to bring up once more the 14th 
Dragoons, who had been sent off to Keynsliam. Cmonel Brereton instantly 
assented to the proposal; and as 1 was the only person in plain clothes, and 
probably no one else could, .under existing circumstances, have penetrated 
through the City, 1 rode off myselfHo Keynsham', begging Colonel Brereton 
to keep the Square with the Srd as long as it was in ^ power. A few con¬ 
stables, about a m>zen, had at our first charge ioiped us, and afforded the 
most active and effet^ual assistaqce: they wen deserve the thanks and 
gratitude of their‘fellow-citizens. 

As for the Srd Dragoon Guards, nothing could' exceed their devoted¬ 
ness, activity, and good ^sposition; to speak of gallantry in attacking such 
poor wretches, hoWever "hunierous, would be misplaced; they received us 
with volleys of stones, with one or two discharges of fire-arms, (by a shot 
from which one Dragoon #as wounded*in the arm,) and a few, including 
myself, received more or less contusions. ' 
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** I r<>de to Keyi^hamj about six'miles from Quben-s^uare, as fast as my 
horse could carry me. The 14th assembled with then^ca^cst readiness and 
alacrity, the men evidently rejoiCina with all their heart, in returning; to a 
dty out of which it had been absurmy stated the mob had driven them, and 
we were joined on the road by a dozen of the Bedminster Yeomanry, under 
the command of their Captain. On passing Hill's Bridge, instead of pro¬ 
ceeding along the Quay to avoid the City, I determined to march along 
some of the worst streets, in order to ascertain whether the burning of so 
m^HF of the private houses had not already produced a beneficial change in 
the reeling of the inhabitants. Sucli was strikingly the case: the 14th who 
had only yesterday marched out, pelted by the mob, and cursed and hooted 
at by many who should have known better, were now everywhere hailed 
with the warmest welcome,^and bless'id as deliverers. 

'' 1 had no lon^r the slightest fear i$f the result of our operations j a 
mere mob is always despicable ■, but when backed by public opinion,-the ap- 

S lication of military force against it becomes a delicate and hazardous un- 
ertaking. \Vc proceeded slowly to Queen-square, dispei’sed the mob, 
who had begun to re-assemble on the 3rd Dragoon Guards ‘liaving been 
withdrawn, and then moved to College Green, where 1 resigned iny charge 
to Colonel Brereton, and to Major Beckwith of the 14th, had previously 
arrived from Gloucester. 

“ The 14th returned into the City, I tliink about ten o’dock, and ht the 
most spirited manner cut down all the mob tli^ ipot with, and pursued 
with one troop the Kingswood colliers, who® had been' very active in-the 
riots, some miles on the Gloucestershire road; leaving the other troop to per¬ 
form the same office, ifi the City; and 1 think 1 saw at least 2&0 rioters 
killed or wounded in thci^affitirs. 

At the desire of the Magi^tumfes, who were re-assembied at the Council- 
house, and who had now been joined by a large body of the citizens, I desir¬ 
ed the 14fch t(* retake the Gaol, which was instantly executed, a few rioters 
wlio M’ere found inside being cut down. The Gaol was delivered over to the 
civil power, and guarded by constables, and the Bedminster Yeomanry (14 
men), until 1 could send Lieut. IVrLeroth, of the Recruiting Service, and eight 
men armed to serve as its guard- , - 

I now returned to the Magistracy, formed the 2.^0-Pensioners, naval* 
4vnd military, who assembled at the Council-house in the afternoon, divided 
them into severtd bodies, and appointed them to various stations under the 
command of some Half-Pay Officers, both of the navy and army, who had 
handsomely volunteered their services. Thus we are enabled 'fe^^rotect 
distant points, such ns the Gaol, the Docks and their Gates, &c. oc¬ 

cupied every outlet of the City with Cavalrjr and Yeomanry, who arrived 
rapidly from all quarters; these I directed instantly to charge aU^odies 
illegally assembled, and so preserved the inhabitants in peace. Dttn|^ the 
whole night, patroles of troops and Cbnstables were in constant ni|j||pn; nu¬ 
merous prisoners were brought ip and sent to the Gaol^ and compete tran¬ 
quillity reigned throughout tne Cit 5 ^ . 

“ The following morning, to my inexpressible joy, Major-Gen. Sir Richard 
Jackson arrived, and assumed the command of the Military force; and he 
has, 1 know, collected such evidence from eve^ quarter, as will enable him 
to speak fully of the excellent conduct of all the troops engaged, both Ca¬ 
valry and .Yeomanry^ I shquld not omit to state, that on Monday evening, 
170 men of l^e 11th'Bemment, under the commabai dlF Lieut.-Colonel Love, 
joined us,-having moved from Cardiff witn the utmost promptitude on hear¬ 
ing of the dcinger in which Bristol was placed. Major-Gen. Pearson took 
charge of the Constabulary Force of Clifton, which was, I hear, thoroughly 
well organised; and that opulent place remained quite uitdisturbod. 

0 “I trust this fearful calamity may not be unattended with good to other 
parts of the empire. First, in snowing the serious danger of jmffering a mere 
mob get the upper hand through tne supiueimaiSDf the better classes; and. 
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secondly, in convincing the ftiob leaden, that the military force, hoirever 
they may deeply l^meiii the necessity, both can and will dct with unsparing 
en^gy, when the safety of the country requires it at tlieir hands. 

“ Dig BY Mack WORTH, 

“ Major and Aid-de-Camp.” ^ 

The following lettet was addressed by the Mayor and Corporation of 
Bristol to Major Mackworth 

“ The Magistrates of Bristol cannot allow Mtifor* Mackworth to dep^ 
from this city, without oifering him their sincere and grateful thanks for ^e 
very zealous and energetic assistance which he personally rendered at a very 
critical moment: and for bis kind attention, advice, and co-operation; to 
which the Magistrates in a great measure attribute, under Providence, the 

f trevention of greater calamities, than fell upon this unhif^py city in the me- 
anchoty interval between Saturday evening and Monday morning. They 
intreat Major Mackworth will believe that these sentiments are fuUy fel^ 
and wUl'always be retained by them towards him. 

Council-house, Bristol, Saturday, 5th Nov. 1831.” . 

THE MAYOR BRISTOL’S STATEMENT, ADDRESSED TO LORD HILL. 

• , “ Council-house, Bristol, Nov. 4th. 

My Lord,—I feel it to be my duty, as mayor and chief magistrate of the city 
of Bristol, to lay before wour Lordship a statement of a lew facts relating to t^ 
unhappy transactions'wmdiliavw lately taken place in this city. 

“ Three troops of cavalry liad been, upon the application of the magistrates, sent 
to the neighbourhood before the 29th of October, in order to assist in maintaining 
the public peace on the occasion of Sir Charley Wctherell (as Recorder) coming 
hero to hold the ga(d delivery on that day. The.pl^lic entry ol' Sir Charles into 
.the city, the reading the charter at the Guildhall, and Sir Charles’s arrival at lie 
Alansion-house, had been effected liy about twelve o’clock, without having had 
recourse to the troops ; and Colonel Brereton, upon his application soon afterwards 
for orders, was told to keep them in readiness for immediate service when called 
upon; the mob which liad accompanied Sir Charles having continued in front of 
the Mansion-house, and occasionally tlirown stones at the windows, and having 
been in other respects noisy and violent. 

“ Alunit %e o’clock, the constables having gone to the assistance of a man who 
was in danger at the distance of a few doors, two of them being brought in con*' 
siderably wounded, and being ultimately driven into the Mansion house, a violent 
attack was made by the mob upon the building ; the iron railing in front was torn 
up, tl ^M^ elB of the doors were forced, and the window-frames beaten in. The 
conslUlm^Deing unable to maintain possession of the hall, in consequence of the 
brick-bats, stones, and pieces of timber by wldch it was raked, the mob effected an 
entrance, destroyed all the furniture in the rooms on the ground-floor, and, os it 
appe8i|||bad,provided and placed a quantity of straw in one of the rqpms. Thaee 
dispatch^were sent for, and relieved the persons in the Mansion-house from their 
critical snpation. 

On the arrival of the troops the mob retired from the door^hut continued to 
occupy the ground in front in great numbers, at a very short distance; and as soon 
as the troops had passed the street the mob returned a^in dose under the windows 
of the Mansion-house, but without renewing any attempt to force an entrance. 
Colonel Brereton was Erected by the fliagistnites to dear the streets, disperse the 
mob, and preserve ^e peace of the dty.^ The troops undw& his d’irection continued 
at a slow trot to march roui^d the square in which .the M^ljbsion-housejs situate, 
and the communicatingi^st#cts. Tim mob cheered the sddiers and sung God 
save the Kingand it appears that t^lonel Brereton addressed them, and shook 
hands with many of them. The mob continued at intervals tp throw stones at the 
windows of the Mansion-house in different directions; and in a short time two 
soldiers of the 14th Dragoons were brought in wounded, one of them considerably. 
The Biot Act had been read at least two Jiours before; and upon these acts of 
violence contint^g, the magistrates ur^d Colonel Brereton to proceed with more 
effect in gel^lng'^^^e restor^. He dissuaded the magistrates from directing a 
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■ graster degree of force to be used, expmdng hia opinion that the men appeittred to 
be very go^.ihuinioa^, and that he and expected v^ shortly to get them 

avray. In conaeq^noe of the disinclination he manifested, he was aidced if he had 
any directions Oom your Lordship which prevented him acting under the magis* 
tratM^ orders.' To which he answered, my orders are to take tne directions of the 
magistrates. And, in reply to this, it was stated to him that the magistrates’ 
dir^ions were to dear the streets, and to get the city into a state of quiet. A 
charge in the interior of the square was made, which in a few minutes dispersed 
the mob, and they retracted to a place called the Quay, to which the soldiers 
followed them, and were assailed by stones ; they had before put 'OUt the lamps, 
and one of tbe cavalry officers came to the magistrates to know }£• he might fire 
some rons^ of cartridge down the street, os the mob, by retreating into the ships 
when driven by tlie cavalry to the brink of the Quay, preserved the means of 
annoyance, and rendered it nipossible'kir the cavalry to get at them. One of the 
special constables pn^osed with twenty-five men* if supported by the sddieni, to go 
and dear the ships; but this was given up, as was any further use of active force, 
it appearing, upon Colonel Brcretoii’s statement, that they seemed to be peaceably 
indinei^ and that he expected, if they were left to themselves, the dty would be 
quiet. The military, therefore, contimJbd merely to patrol the strCbts, and, with 
the exception of one short conflict, during which one of the rioters was shot by a 
soldier of the 14th, it is believed there was no disturbance till the morning. At 
day.brcak tlie people I>egan again to assemble near the Mansion-house in consider-, 
able numbers. About eight o’dock, and shortly after the soldiers were removed* 
from the house, a violent attack with stones and iron bars was made upon the 
MgMmu-house, which had been barricadoed witji planks during the sight, and 
maAi^ secure as circumstances would permit; and the mob were upon the point 
ctf fordi^ an entrance, when 1, with some others, left the house going over the 
rOofs. The mob immediately afterwards entered and took possession. Some time 
before leaving the house, Colonel Brereton had withdrawn the troops, having 
mentioned that the few troops there had no other effect thmi that of attracting 
the mob, without being able to render any service, and that tliey were much 
harassed and must go to their quarters. Very soon after the troops had with¬ 
drawn, tbe mob entered tbe Mansion-house, got possession of the ceUars, and 
became intoxicated, and within thirty or forty minutes after the troops had been 
sent to the stables, they were again cmled for, but, except a small party of the 3rd 
Dragoon Guards, did not stay long, and the mob having followed and pelted the 
14tli, four or five shots were discharged upon them. Soon after this, 1 and several 
magistrates being assembled at the Guildhall, Colonel Brereton applied to us for 
our authority to withdraw the 14th from the city; stating that they were so much 
harassed, and had so much exasperated the feelings of the public, that they could 
no't remain except at the peril of their lives. Colonel Brereton was told in fi^wer, 
that the magistrates not only could not authorize him to do so, but direotM not 
to bo done, saying that the military had been sent down for the protection of the 
city, and that the persons and property of the inhabitants could not be protected 
without them. Colonel Brereton stated that their staying would be utterly useless; 
thiy were harassed and worn out and wanted refreshment, and wei'e alt^ether in¬ 
sufficient in their present condition, and that it would be many hoursJttore they 
would be fit for service again. He was told, if he sent them off it m^t be done 
upon his own responsibility, and that the magistrates would not relieve him from 
it j at the samf time, upon his asking where it would be best for them to go, it was 
stated that the magistrates would not embarrass him if they could not assist him, 
and, subject to his responsibility, recommended Brislington as the nearest quarters. 

<^Soon after this, ipXarmation was brought that me mob was prooeeding to 
Bridewell to release tl^i^isoners, and several of the inhabitmts having aam »nrililH 
at the Guillhall, in pnto^nce of a requisition of the magistrates, they refused to 
^act with'out the assistnpQMf tbe troops. Cdk>nel Brereton was.desired to bring the 
troops into immediate service, and some time afterwards was asked, before the 
citizens, if he^had ordered out tlie 14th as well as the 3rd Dragoon Guards ? He 
stated that he luulnot, apd could not do so; they would be useless, and it would en¬ 
danger their evils. He was remonstrated with upon this, an^told expressly that the 
magistrates demanded and required tlmr protection. I find that, upon his going 
to the quarters of the I'dth and desiring them to go out of the town, they were uu- 
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willing to do so, and exprenseS the-utmost readiness to act, but that they were told 
by the Colonel it^was the mf^strates* order and that they must go. .l.find also 
that the horses at that time were by no means iu a state incapable of seiVice. 
From this time, up to eight o’clock in the evening, atTWhich time the Bishop’s 
Palace was fired and destroyed, and the mob had set fire to the Mansionthonse (in 
the mean time the gaols of Newgate, Bridewell, and Ijav/ford's-gate having been 
fired and the prisoners discharged) the magistrates had no assistance from the 
military, and, as I believe, no ellbrt was made t(» render any, except that some 
soldiers marched to the gaol when it was first attackcd,^and miglit, I believe, have 
been successfully defended, if the troops had not almoSt immediately retired. And 
except also that a few troojts went to the Bishop’s Palarx?, in aid of the uonstahlcs, 
and withdrew from it when the constublea came into i-oiit.'wt with the mob : and also 
except about six or eight men who patrolled near tlie Alansiou-house. Having 
gone to tlie Bishop's Palace upon the first alarm Jwith several of the special q(>n~ 
stables, and they liaving been, as*! have understood|!dn contact with the inoli, and 
having lieen disappoinrt'd by the retirement of the troojis just about the time when 
n fresh body of the mob were comiog up, I went to the house of a friend in the 
neighbourhood, from which, in the course of the night (first at twelve^ and,after* 
wards at thfte o’clock in tlieanorniiig) I sent urgent requisitions to Colonel Hfeteton 
fur assistance; not only the Alunsion-hoiise and Cnstom-house ivere burning, but 
other houses had been set on fire, and by the time the troops were taken down to 
the spot, through the personal ti]>plicution of a magistrate, two sides of the square, 
consisting of nearly forty iiouses, were burning; but, upon their coming down, the 
mob desisted from further attemjtts. 

’^On Monday Major, Beckwith, of the 14th, came from Gloucester,,^od -the 
division of the 14th having been brought back, took tlie command of ^eJNplry, 
and, under the sanction of the magistrates, charged the. molKwherever tliw were 
assembled in bodies,(8]>eedily di-spersed them, and, in a gi'uat measure, restored peaop 
and security to the city^ » 

“ I have considered it proper, with the coiusilrrence of my brother magistrates, 
to submit this statement to your con^deration, not intending to make any cliarge 
or iiisinu.'ition against anybody, hut thinking it .proper that tlic causes of such an 
awful calamity as the dty lias experienced should,.be inquired into. 

I have every reason to believe, that the conduct of the soldiers and their officers 
was entitled to your Lordship’s apiirubation ; but I doulit very much whether the 
military assistance affonlcd to ns Ity His Majesty’s (iovernment was employed as it 
might have been, and as the pressing exigency of the case required. 

‘‘ I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s very qhedieiit Imnihle servant, •* 

“ Charlies Pinney, Mayor.” 

“ To the Right Hon. Lord Hill, Ac.” 

We have traced the agents of destruction through their course, let 
us now take a view of their works, in a 

VtSIT TO THE RUIKS AT RRISTOL. 

•Nov. lf»31. 

“-There was an hour to spare before the sailing of the packet, an 

1 determined upon devoting it to an inspection of tlie scene of those 
ravages which 1 had yet known but by newspaper description. Taking, 
tlierefore, the direct 0001*86 fropj the Ilotwells to t^e City,. I turned, on 
arriving at College Green, towards the well rememheisfed Calmedral, anti, un¬ 
disturbed by scarcely an individual wanderer, alfratfigh it was noon,-day, 
proceeded across the Square, and under the arcl^Wr which leads to the 
Bishop’s Palace.* 'This sacred pile has, however, fipj^saved, said 1, gazing 
with more than ordinary feelings of admiration on the^venerable Cathedral, 
as 1 passed its portal. From this holy temple the tcH^ch of the incendiary 
has been at least averted, and although its namt has scortdied^thy hallowed 
walls, and flared above thy holy pinnat^es, thy towers still live to cheer, thy 
fame to solace us! * . ' 

The close approach to the Palace being prevented by the high wall 
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‘ wUdi «nolofleo the gi^und in its fronts I could not obtain a full view of the 
extent of the djBStruction which had been caused in this quarter of the town; 
^ far as was perceptible, however, it appeared that the walls of the Palace 
alone remuned. An old couple, who occupy a house in the little lane that 
boun& the inclosurej told me, that on the evening of the fatal Sunday^— 

“ Disastrous day! what ruin hast thou bred ! *’ 

they could distinctly perceive from the upper part of their dwelling, several 
persons moving to and Trc in the apartments of the Palace, with lights, 
which the old people, little suspecting the atrocious plan that had been.de> 
signed, took to denote the movements of servants; but the general burst of 
tlume which followed, soon dispelled the illusion, and, distant but a few 
yards from the awful seine, ^Ifcy beheld the progress of the devouring ele¬ 
ment, in fqarful expCktution.of its approach their own dwelling, and the 
de<4truction of their little property. Happily, however, the Palace alone 
suffered from the incendiaries in this quarter of the town, and the old cou- 
pld, pfter tliree nights of painful watching, retired to rest, m'''‘thankful 
acknbwledgment of their preservation. 

I retraced my steps through the archway, and again passing the Cathe¬ 
dral, was struck by the various placards On the adjoining houses, setting 
forth that the posse eomitatus had been called out—warning the inhabitants 
to keep to their houses—to avoid standing near the dilapidated buildings— 
inviting evidence to appear against the rioters that had been apprehended— 
giving notice that the recovered properly had been stored in the Exchange, 
&G. &c.; all furnishing evidence of the extreme lengths to which a band of 
igtoxicated ruffiaus hnu been pei'initted to curry their lawless barbarities. I 
say permitted ; for the testimony of all those with whom I have here spoken 
on the subject, although differing in nfiiior matters, was uniform on this 
point;—that thirty or forty sjiirited fellows, viith good sticks, and acting in 
concert, might have checked the rioters at the onset, and have effectually 
prevented the tremendous loss of property which followed. As the investi¬ 
gations on this subject are yet pending, it would not be consistent with Bri¬ 
tish fair play to ])i‘ejudge tlic case, and J shall only add that the Magistrates 
are much—the Military Commander more blamed. 

“ A respectable-looking man who was at this moment crossing the Green, 
apd with whom 1 entered into conversation on the subject of the fires, 
offered to conduct me to Queen’s-squarc, and passing the Draw-bridge, we 
proceeded along the Quay to this tiie ])riiici)ial scene of destruction. Its 
appearance was, indeed, appalling. Nesirly two sides of a large rectangle, 
composed of houses, the least worthy of which was good enough for the town 
residence ,of any man of moderate fortune, were levelled to the ground. 
Among tliese were three public buildings—tho Mansion-house, Custom¬ 
house, and Excise-office, and the residence of the Clergyman of i;t. Ste¬ 
phen’s parish. A fortnight had elapsed since the fatal night of ttie S9th 
Oct. and the ruins were still warm; giving out, in those parts where the 
heat was retained, a thick vapour and oppressive glow. On the west side 
of the square two houses had escaped ; but their erect position served only 
to render the wreck of the neighbouring buildings the more desolated On 
this side also, an occasional grate, chimne^'-piece, or wainscouting was visi¬ 
ble among the ruined wwils and roofs; but on the north side, where the 
public buildings had stj^d, the whole mass of houses was rased down to the 
% vei-y vaults, and thesg^d been despoiled of all their most valuable con¬ 
tents. In traversingriiins of the Custom-house, I stumbled against a 
hard substan^^ whiub, on examination, proved to be an iron safe, whose 
strotijg fastenings had been,burst open, and its druwet's and inner compart¬ 
ments scattered Pbout. Apt emblem of the uncertain tenure of worldly 
; prdepecity! 

" So systeuiatic h^been the operations of the incendiaries, and so de¬ 
termined were they to make sure of the destraction of the Square, that, tsot 
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feting to the almost certaiaty of the wind carvyia» the flames to the ad¬ 
joining buildings, they ignited each house separatehr, beginning with the 
Mansion-house and proceeding westwards. The inhabitant were generally 
given ten minutes to remove whatever articles that short time.permitted 
them to take away ; the ruffians then entered, deposited their cumbul<tibles, 
a bell was rung to denote that .all was ready, and give the incendiaries no¬ 
tice to leave the house, and then the torch was applied. Many, however, 
could not get away in time, and thus perished in flames .which they had 
themselves created. You are aware, perhaps, fhat an equestrian statue of 
William the Third occupies the centre of tlie Square. 1 could not help 
observing, that the truncheon in the right hand of tiie figure pointed to tho 
ruins of the Mansion-house, wliile tl‘o face was directed towards the dila¬ 
pidated portal of the parsooaire, a^ if, addressing th| bystaftdeys, the de¬ 
parted Monarch had suid-^' There was the State wounded, and here the 
Church.' 

“ Frqpa Queen's-square I "proceeded along Prinqes-street to ^the Bridge, 
where stqpd the toll-hqpses, now no more, and seeing a fespcctiibly dressed 
young man standing near the temporary building which had been knocked 
up for the collector, I asked him. Whether lie alsti had seen much of the flis- 
turbanc/es. * 1 have lost all 1 had in the world. Sir,’ he abruptly replied. 
This led to farther inquiry on my jiart, and the young man proved to be the 
son of Mr. Stephens, of the Custom-house, of whose generous conduct in 
saving the Government books and treasure at the 'Sacrifice of his own pro¬ 
perty you have no doubt heard. 

“Young Stephens was’one of tho most active .and efficient of those few 
citizens who resisted the rioters, and it was mainly owing to his exertions, 
aided by those of three other gentlemen of the iiuighbourhoud, that the 
third side of the square w’as saved from the*fate of the opposite houses. 

“ From tlie ruins of the toll-houses, 1 was cwmlucted by Mr. Stephens to 
the New thiol, the object of another outrage- This building being, like the 
Palace, surrounded by a wall, and having suffered almost exclusively in one 
part, did not present much appearance of what had occurred, to the spec¬ 
tator viewing it from the exterior; it was, however, evident that little more 
remained of the Governor’s house than the bare walls. The authorities 
were engaged in taking evidence against those rioters who had been appre¬ 
hended, and who had luckily left sufficient of the prison uninjured’ to 
afford them accommodation. Jt is wonderful with what facility they appear 
to have forced the massive iron gate of this building; although strongly 
cased with iron on the exterior, an entrance had been effected through the 
low'er half of one of the gates. The Gloucester Gaul, and the Bridewell, 
where the other fires took place, were too distant.,to allow of my visiting 
them before the sailing of the jiacket, and I decideifl upon devoting tho few 
minutes fvliich remained to tho Exchange, where the principal hulk oT the 
profieiity th.at had been recovered,* was placed for security. In tbe great 

J rard of tins building, the vjirious articles were deposited, and a more dreary 
ooking chaos of household goods you cannot w'cll imagine. I can liken it 
to nothing but an immense pawnbroker’s shop, tables,* chairs, beds, china, 
pier-glasses, plate, &c. &c. heaped together in one confusej^ and crowded 
mass, without regard to order, shape, or value— • , " 

* No certain form on any way impve^^^, 

All were coufutied, and each disturbrn the rest.' 

Several well-drfeesed persons of both sexes were etif^ed in enfleavouring to 
identify their property, under the superintendence of a (^nstablo, while 
p-oups of idlers and chance passengers like myself, peered through the.iron 
bars of the closed gates to gratify their curiosity with a sight of the wreck. 
*“ The town cIock now told me that it was time to depart, and htirrying 
hack over the Draw-bridge to Cumberland Basing I found mj’sclf in full 
steam under St. Vincent’s Rock. % “ A." 
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NAVAL LITERATURE. 

“ Oh, say not—‘ What’s the worth of knowledge, 

Unless it oozes from a college ?’ 
lilxaiuine, in your pera'ual right, 

- 'J’he topics on w'hjch Tars iuilite. 

Nor shritik, if minor faults you see, 

Or numbers short of quantity; 

However poor the style appears, 

’Tis ten to one you 'll iiNd ideas: 

A tree is known, nut by its root, 

But judg'd, e fructu^ frjni its fruit.” 

r ^ 

It is with pride and satisfaction we observe that the increasing 
interest which the public is taking in maritime affairs, is answered 
by a corresponding increase of maritime publications. T]|je critical 
tribe have frequently had occasion to point their spectacles to the 
larger works of sailors, and have rendered applause to the talent of 
a Beaufort, the correctness of a Parry, and the graphic powers of a 
Hall. But these harmonious* elders have passed, unnoticed, the 
pamphlet flotilla which is continually bearing wholesome views, and 
clever professional projects, to the public.^ Of tliesc, we shall now 
briefly notice a few that have just fallen into our hands, regretting 
that want of space precludes our giving a larger share of attention 
to them. 

1. On Ihe Advantages of Ofatenmg a Ship’s Inclination at Sea. By 
Henry Chatfield. —The author, wlio is one of tJie ornaments of 
the School of Naval Architecture, has here given a series of valuable 
and practical hints on the cause and effects of the oscillation and 
immersion occasioned by rolling. He remarks, that a pendulum 
has been occasionally used on ship-board to level the ordnance, or 
by affixing thereto a graduated arc, to show the vessel’s inclination 
ur.der certain condition.s of sailing. As this kind of observation lias 
hitherto been deficient in number and noting, IMr. Chatfield suggests 
a more minute attention to watching the heel, by a “ Nauropometer,” 
and taking the intervals of motion by a timei)iece. We liave known 
this partially practised in our course of service, but not at all in a 
sufficiently exact manner to be of use in scientific consideration.s. 
Nevertheless we have seen enough of the praxis to perceivfe that, by 
answering his signal, and improving the symbols and method of 
registering the experiments, much useful knowledge might be col¬ 
lected : and the results obtained would tend towards the improve¬ 
ment or rectification of many points of naval architecture and equip¬ 
ment ; correct the generally confused ideas of the stiff and crank 
qualities of a ship, and establish authentic data of her stability and 
efficiency as a man-of-war. The reader will find much useful infor¬ 
mation, delivered with plain sense, throughout this pamphlet, and we 
think it a duty to recommend its general perusal. The deficiency 
of the ordinary system of levelling the guns, without regard to the 

• Of the harnwmy (rf British criticism we have had a notable example this very 
month. The leading artieJe of the Quarterly Review treats of “ Croker's Boswell’s 
Johnson the Edinhjirgh does the same: dear reader! if thou hast not already 
committed the act, pray lf>ok at them. 
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ship's inclination^ is exposed^ and the advantages of skill depicted 
with a mast^ly hand. Every officer going into battle should pre¬ 
concert a system of attack and defence; but this can only be effec¬ 
tually done by frequent experimental investigation into the pro¬ 
perties of the vessel under his command. However important the 
safety of a man-of-war may be, her efficiency is not less so, because 
a part of her country’s reputation is attadhed thereto; every com¬ 
mander, therefore, should well know, accdr<fing to the sail set and 
fofce of the wind, whether his guns can be sufficiently depressed or 
elevated to hit the required object. 

In the latter pages of the pamphlet, the author dwells on the 
probable consequences of the infroduction of staam navigation into 
active warfare; and the urgent necessity of Great Britain taking the 
lead in nautical improvements is strongly insisted upon, instead of 
her usuaj practice of following in the wake of other nations. Every 
process of sea warfare is on the eve of total alteration,—sails and 
rigging will shortly give way to machinery; cannon-shot to explosive 
missiles and combustibles, and open courage to the wiles and power 
of mechanical skill. Steam navigation calls for new exertions, for 
the very form of vessel required for this purpc'se is so different 
from that of sailing mass, that they cannot be classed as bodies 
whoso elements are determinable by the same laws and principles; 
nor are any of the proportions yet fixed, tliere not having been suffi¬ 
cient results collected for final scientific deductions to be drawn. 
These deficiencies must be administered to; and those inventions 
which are likely to benefit the public at large, should be liberally 
rewarded and speedily adopted. The present is an epoch demanding 
the utmost vigilance ; and if we commit the introduction of improve¬ 
ment to chance, wliile foreign powers are exhibiting such energy as 
they have lately done, the nation will be betrayed by the ignorance 
and treachery of her sentinels. 

We gladly join in the encomia on the talents of our friendj*the 
learned Professor Inman. By applying the powers of mathematics 
to various branches of the mechanical philosophy necessary to con¬ 
struction, he has, in the last twenty years, advanced the study of 
naval architecture more than any other individual of his time: and 
we trust that the store of valuable information which he has, in that 
period, ‘diligently collected, may shed its advantages over the fidture 
fleets of our country. 

2. A Letter un Certain Abusks and Inconsistencies in the Adminis~ 
tration of the British Naey. Anonymous. —This appears to be written 
by some testy but observant officer, and contains many points well 
worthy of attention. The •anomaly of a profession having four 
Boards—the Admiralty, the Navy, the Ordnance, and the Victualling 
—to transact its business, and thereby clog and involve its affairs 
with politics and patronage, has long been matter of regret. Things 
must be ordered otlierwise, if we are to maintain our maritime supre¬ 
macy, for our enemies’ fleets were formerly worse dfficered, worse 
manned, and worse disciplined than we are likely to find tliem 
again. 

There can be little doubt that the almost exclusive share which 
the "fortunate youths” have obtained, of naval promotions«and ap- 
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pointmentsj skioe the peace^ has occasioned a retrograde ai^oh in 
naval merit. Nor is the college at Portsmouth altoge^er intictcent 
of a deteriorating influence, in the students being allowed two years 
of precious sea-time, at a period of life when real practical know¬ 
ledge is likely to become the most familiar, and for the loss of whidi 
a string of abstract deflnitions is but a sorry substitute. As the 
technical part of a sailor,*s business can only be acquired by actual 
practice, we cannot but think those youths deeply injured who 
have enjoyed any remission of thq probationary time of service. 
It is not a question of ability, but one of habitude, which forces the 
remark j and the difference between the merit of officers is shown, 
perhaps, most forcibly by the manner in which they meet and bear 
with cases of responsibility. Coolness, in the battle or the breeze, 
differs very "n'idely from the m(»re common quality described in the 
invective'of an old quarter-master, when grumblhig at a ^^azy lub¬ 
ber;—‘'You fear nothing, because you know nothing.” That 
prompt o])ediencc, indifterence to diet and seasons, and impercep¬ 
tible acquirement of hardy habits, which stamps every really useful 
seaman, are only to be gained in active and early service. Courage 
is not here even hinted at, because its deficiency is so rare that every 
one is supposed to possess it, until it is proved otherwise; and even 
where it may be rather questionable, every soul-impelling motive of 
honour and emulation, prompts so vigorous an exertion as to produce 
a tolerable succedaneum. Give me but strong men,” exclaimed 
Pyrrhus, “and I will make them brave." By some officers profes¬ 
sional incapacity has been bolstered up by a blustering rashness; 
such do not recollect, that if nothing but mere animal courage were 
required, there would be no occasion for officers at all, for the fore¬ 
mast men have rarely been known to fail in that quality. Many suc¬ 
cesses are mere chances turned to advantage by coolness: yet he would 
be poor leader who would depend upon chance, without studying 
those arts and imj)lements which insure victory. Tlie talented and 
useful commander will exercise that faculty of'mind which prompts 
to deeds of hazard, under tlie prcjbability that success will crown the 
exertion: the ignorant one will be often overreached by a crafty foe 
—for the principle of advantageous, warfare consists as much in coun¬ 
teracting an opponent’s schemes, as in the acccmiplishment of one's 
own plans ; and it is only by comprehending what an enemy medi¬ 
tates, that precautions can l)e taken to render his measures nugatory. 
Now so much of this quickness and tact depends upon early habits, 
that we are somewhat startled at the overbctiring proportion of 
collegians who are filling our ships. On these grounds, while every 
pains should be taken with their education, we would not commute 
one hour of a youngster's nautical noviciate; for the established 
term of six years was excellent, both in theory and practice. We 
hold, that from their minds being previously prepared by practice to 
comprehend tJ^eory, boys would receive very material benefit by 
going to sea ifjbre their liasty induction into mathematics, drawing, 
dancing, French, and fifty other accomplishments, which they are 
supposed to gallop through in two or tliree years; as if they were 
merely Jntended for counterparts of the mob mentioned by Ra¬ 
belais :— 
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"While we were lotdciflir up and down to find eomejnore substantial food/ 
we beerd aloud various noise like that of paper>tBi]k> or women bueking of 
linm : so with speed we went to the place whence the sense came, when we 
"ound a dimihutive, monstrous, misshapen old fellow, called Hearsay; his 
aouth was slit up to his ears, and in it were seven tongues, each of them 
left into seven parts. However, he ^battered, tattled, and prated with all 
he seven at once, of different matters, and in divers languages. lie had as 
lany ears all over his head and the rest of his body, as Argus formerly had 
/es; but was as blind as a beetle, and had the pj^y in his legs. 

" About him stood an innumerable number of men and women, gaping, 
4 tening, and hearing very intensely; among them I observed some who 
rutted like crows in a gutter, and principsdly a very handsome-bodied 
an in the face, who held them a map of the world, and with little aphorisms 
jmpendiously explained every thing to them; so thtlf these men of happy 
temorieK grew learned in a trice, and would most fluently talk with vou of a 
/orld of prodigious things, the hundredth part of which would take up a 
nan’s wh^le life to be fcdly known. 

Among the rest, they descanted witli groat prolixity on tli? pyramids 
ind hientglyphics of Kgypt, of the Nile, of Babylon, and of the Troglo¬ 
dytes, the Hymuntopodes or crump-footed nation, tho Blemiee, people that 
wear heads in the middle of their breasts, the Pygmies, the Cannibals, the 
Hyperborei and their mountains, the T<lgypunes v\ ith their goat's feet, and 
the devil and all of others: every individusil word of it by Hearsay.** 

Perhaps the only fit college for youths destined to their country's 
service, would be a smart frigate, with a chosen set of officers, and a 
steady crew, of reduced complement. Here they should be regu¬ 
larly divided into watches, and statiorfed in the tops ; and an expert 
tutor might look after them in their watches below. In this man¬ 
ner, and visiting various climates, they would both know their duty, 
and be able to do it ; because the beneficial union of theoretical with 
practical details thereby created, would foster both hardihood and 
skill. 

The stagnation of general promotion, in the Navy, arises partly 
from the natural effects of fifteen years' peace, and partly froi^ the 
enormous portion of :ippointments which have followed interest only. 
The consequence has been an improvident extension of the list of 
officers, iiKsomuch that some alleviation has become necessary to a 
large proportion who are never likely to be recalled to active service. 
A measure of expediency is po.sitively necessary. The sale of com¬ 
missions has been jjroposed, and the scheme, if widely arrajiged, 
seems likely to prove beneficial, as the advance of the aristocratic 
scions could be thereby moderated, and many most respectable 
youths could slip in. The periods of service requisite for the several 
steps might be lengthened, with conditional exceptions, in favour 
of purchase, or brilliant conduct, which perhaps would equally suit 
each of the parties. At all events, if no such arrangement takes 
place, the scions will still get their commissions without exertion, 
skill, or monqy ; and the old officers must remain a dead weight on 
the list. Here is a double cause of injury to the nation; on the one 
hand, neglect engenders disgust; on the other, rapid promotion con¬ 
firms indolence and fosters pride; it is therefore a losing game, even 
if the talent were equal on both sides,—and wc may yet have to lament 
that an undue influence over naval honours and rewards, has ex¬ 
tinguished the noble emulation which worked the country's^lory. 
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3. Invention of an effective and ut^ailing method offo^^ming imtan^ 
taneous commuMcation with the shore in Shipwreck, and illuminating 
the scene in the dark and tempestuous night. Bn J. Murray, F.S.A., 
^'c —This treatise, though not written by a sailor, is on so import¬ 
ant a subject, that we cannot but salute it in passing. The perils to 
which one of the most useful of the country’s classes of men is 
exposed, has become pif^verbial, and the affliction and distress of pa¬ 
rents, widows, and orphans, on the deprivation of their chief, perhaps 
their only support, is annually brought before us. These considera¬ 
tions are sufficiently imperious to call forth every means that can 
be suggested for ^l^minishing the amount of human suffering, and 
<»f* lessening evils of such magnitude ; and we are happy in being 
able to add, that many of the cleverest and most benevolent men in 
the kingdom have turned their attention towards it. But it must 
be ackno'<fflcdged that, from the might of the powers to'contend 
with, the means hitherto pursued have been attended with very 
partial success; and despite of life-boats, life-buoys, life-i)reserver8, 
&c. every year records the untimely sacrifice of hundreds to the de¬ 
vouring deep. “ It is an appalling fact for reflection,” says Mr. Mur¬ 
ray, that of tlie passengers aiul crew of tiraiiy-cighl vessels wreck¬ 
ed in the dreadful storm of lust month (Dec. 1880,) between Ply¬ 
mouth and the Land's End, only tw'o men and one boy were saved !” 

Through the laudable efforts of Sir W. IIillary,’»nd other humane 
gentlemen, who have richly earned their civic crowns, the formation 
of a National institution, for the preservation of life from shipwreck, 
has lately been accomplished; and w e have no doubt but that all 
practical means for averting calamity will be here encouraged by 
adoption. In the case of a man falling overboard at sea, we can 
imagine nothing better, if rarefullij kepi in pcrjecl order, than the 
life-buoy recently invented by Lieut. Cooke, and now supplied gene¬ 
rally to ships in the Royal Navy. But the principal aim is to alle¬ 
viate the misery of those who may be unhaj»pily cast upon our iron- 
bound coasts, in the gales of winter; and it is with this end in view 
that Mr. Murray addresses the public. 

To accomplish so desirable an object, ]Mr. Trenghouse has sug¬ 
gested rockets, and Capt. Dansey kites, for carrying lines; while 
LieiiU Bell .-ijul Capt. Manby distinguished themselves by tran.s- 
forming the nnirderous cannon to philanthrojiic uses, and the deadly 
ball, hitherto the “ inslrumcntum mortis et immortaliiatis," becomes 
the messenger of life. The Captain's apparatus, however, has not 
always been found available: the rope has been known to snap 
fourteen times out of twenty trials; the poise and parabolic range 
are difficult to attain ; and its ponderous volume is at war with easy 
transport. These defects, and the recurrence of melancholy disasters, 

■ called the attention of this present inventor to this subject, and he has 
produced an improvement upon the Manby method, which he thinks, 
and we hope, may prove effective. In 1820, Air. Alurray first tried an 
arrow, slipped a few inches into the barrel of a common musket, with 
a small line attached to the barrel end. The latter arrangement was 
found to have the effect of reversing the weapon in its flight, thereby 
deranging its direction, and impeding its progress; and the difficulty 
tJuis encountered, produced the present implement. Aij arrow 
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about eighteen Inches in length was made, with an 'attached parallel 
rod bearing a running ring, to which the line is to be fastened. Be> 
low the arrow-head, there are two additional barbs in the form of 
grapnel arms, to ensure its catching hold of some part of the wreck, 
or its rigging. To the mechanical is* conjoined a chemical applica- 
tion: a globular cage made of wire gauze, and charged with chlorate 
of potassa and sugar-candy, intimately blendedjbqj^ether, is appended. 
A spindle, supplied externally, enters the cylindrical socket on which 
it rests, b^ its extreme end into a •miniature phial containing sul¬ 
phuric acid, and sealed with a drop of bees’-wax. On the arrow 
being propelled from the gun, the«head of the spindle meeting the 
resistance of the air, drives in the waxen plug, ancl*liberating the 
acid, ignites the mixture, which with unquenchable and brilliant 
light, not only indicates the spot where it falls, but also illumines 
the wreck. "It is recomidended that the arrows be made of the best 
lance-wood and shod Avith iron. They may be shot from a blunder¬ 
buss, though a small swivel would better command success. The 
ex])eriments appear to have been as yet perfectly satisfactory. 

Blessed be the man Avho shall periect these schemes! And we 
trust, ere long, that the Bar^metcy so honourably conferred on Sir E. 
Pellew, for his successful exertions in saving the crew of the Dutton, 
will not be tlie only glance of royal patronage towards those friends 
of humanity, who have manifested intrepidity in cases of shipwreck. 

4. SuggesLionsJor the E.slahli&hmcut of' u'Isaval UyirKitsiTY : By 
Lieifi. li. IVull, R.N. It seems to be a law of nature, that nothing 
in the history of mankind shall be stationary: to cease to advance in 
the career of improvement, is to retrograde. A conviction of some¬ 
thing very similar to this sentiment, apjiears to have stimulated 
Lieut. Wall to mention his apprehensions that time and inaction 
are slowly undermining our naval superiority. Commerce may for 
ever supply the means of constructing ships and rearing seamen, bu^ 
it is incapable of supplying qualified officers; and hence arises the 
pr^osition contained in the present ])am{)hlet. 

To deny that there is an inviolable tie between England and her 
navy, would argue a very defective knowledge of history : military 
renown has been compassed by various nations ; but substantial and 
permanent .naval glory is so peculiar, that ours has never beqpi 
equalled by any people on earth. Yet, in these enliglhened days, 
does the prosperity of such an arm enter into the feelings of our 
statesmen? We fear not; we apprehend that what with unseemly 
struggles for loaves and fishes, and the parsimony of farthing finan¬ 
ciers, both soldiers and sailors might as well whistle to the winds, as 
endeavour to get any farther ackfiowlcdgmeiit of those services which 
have saved the British empire from foreign subjugation. It is, 
therefore, a duty to put our own shoulder to the wheel as well as 
we can, that we rtiay not deteriorate, while poor purblind John Bull 
is taking his dose; and we turn with some pleasure to UuJ project 
before us, as one likely to avert the moral dry-rot which threatens to 
undermine the prowess and skill of British fleets. 

It is well known that war furnishes the readiest school for the 
attainment of skill; but we cannot c|uarrel with a neighbour for the 
sake of teaching officers. On the other hand, as it w ould be a work 
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of time to produce a large body of well-educated men, we ought not 
to wail for such an event to commence a course of Instruction, as it 
would huaard defeat, expense, and disgrace. In this dilemma, Mr. 
Wall proposes to retain and increase our science and tactics by the 
establishment of a Naval University, where the talent acquired by 
veterans, of the first rank and abilities, may be imparted to the more 
youthful aspirants ^r^glory, with regularity and system, and under 
authorised auspice^. “This would probably work well. Even the 
occasional conversation of men of established reputation, influences 
prodigiously the opinions and conduct of the rising generation, and 
it is not likely that the officer^ selected for this duty would fire 
wadding only.* ' The author observes, that the naval profession is 
one which requires the dcvelopement of much science; this is un¬ 
questionably true,—in the education of an officer there is much to 
accomplish in a circumscribed time; but he should, tjirough life, 
earnestly endeavour to attain that general knowledge which is be¬ 
coming indispensable. It is not intended to overwhelm the student 
in the perplexing mazes of abstract theories, but to assist profes-;- 
sional acquirements,—which should, of course, fortn the first impres¬ 
sions. A ready knowledge of mechanics, electricity, statistics, and 
geology, may be safely recommended a'a being indisputably in the 
power of very moderate capacities. In fact, no brancli of natural 
philosophy can be deemed useless, to an officer who is anxious to 
acquit himself w’cll of the. various responsibilities which are likely 
to devolve upon him, and who desires to understand the skill, contriv¬ 
ance, wisdom, and beauty, of the “ little floating world” in all its 
bearings and adaptations. To attain proficiency in any branch re¬ 
quires application and undivided study, but gratification and intel¬ 
ligence may be easily obtained; for ability, like heat, lies more or 
less dormant in every body, and only requires some active principle 
to set it in motion. The navy is decidedly a Corps diplomatique am- 
‘bulant, for in every rank are its members called upon to uphold the 
power and interest of the country; and often, in the absence of a 
consul at a foreign station, or even a minister, they may have such 
intricate points of diplomatism to decide upon, that habits of close 
reasoning and deep thought canruit be too strongly recommended. 
That this has been deplorably neglected, the few naval appointments 
to ** good'things,” and the monstrous Calibanic characters drawn as 
sea-captains, prove. The picture, to be sure, has been libellously 
exaggerated, but its effect has been so injurious, that a Board, esta¬ 
blished by Act of Parliament for the “ Discovery of Longitude at 
Sea,” was formed w ithout a single sailor among its members; and 
we have seen every improvement ir. naval gunnery submitted to a 
committee of land officers, who could hardly be supposed to have 
any practical acquaintance with the requisites for sea ordnance. To 
these gross anomalies may be imputed the want of due appre¬ 
ciation of the scientific character of the navy on the one hand, and 
the discreditable equipment of heavy ordnance to ever varying 
exigencies on the other. 

Our intelligent friend, Capt. Du pin, exclaims to his countrymen, 
—albeit they have long had the policy to enlighten their officers, and 
makh them able negotiators,—Would you have a triumphant 
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nary ? Then must honour useful knowledge fn it. This is the 
result of expenence, whether we consult our virtues or our defects." 
We cordially respond to the truth of the sentiment, and as our chief 
scene of action must be the ocean, so it should be the general 
policy to cultivate the capacities of those who are to direct our best 
defence in the hour of danger. This cannot be more efficaciously 
compassed, than by encouraging men of pT|ctical and theoretical 
knowledge, to combine in forming a system to'follow up, and im¬ 
prove, upon the education usually bestowed upon naval youths ,• and 
inspire their minds with a tendency towards objects that will lead 
them to seek, and enjoy, those branches of information so necessary 
to their future greatness. * * * 

In advocating the cause of such an institution, it is but to prove 
the main point; its necessity, and severjil important derluctions, will 
follow like oorollaries of a demonstrated proposition. We, therefore, 
for the present, decline to state why we would forbid the banns 
which unite hydrography and ship-buihling in the same pro- 
lessor ; as well as a few minor points of difference .as to details be¬ 
tween the author and ourselves, our ilesire being merely to second 
him in drawing public attention towards his plan. We think there 
is little chance of a donation from the public purse at the present 
period, although to forward the country’s best rights, because the 
wolf is away from the door; or, aifthe Galley poet has expressed it—- 

“ Before wc did hang * 

Mounscer Conffaiis, 

We had plenty of beef and good beer; 

But now that be's beat 
We Ve nothing to oat, 

Because you’ve got nothing to fear.” 

We, therefore, agree with Lieut. Wall, that the three-pence in the 
pound formerly paid to the widows’ fund, if levied again, and an 
annual charge on each student, w'ould be sufficient to keep such an 
establishment in w'e.ar and tear; but, we would add, provided it were 
fostered, at its commencement, by tliose who wdsli well to the brave 
defenders and servants of the country. 

The power of a .state must ever increase in direct proportion to 
the increasing mass of talents which individuals exert in the pub^jc 
service, for the trite axiom tliat “knowledge is power,”is not the 
less true for being trite. As we sub.<>cribe to the definition that 
science is man's emjiirc over nature, we need scarcely follow the 
author through his examination of the results to be expected from 
the cultivation of mind; only remarking, by the way, that when he 
talks of the advantages offered b/concentrating the “ focal fire" being 
such as to render a frigate a matcJi for any seventy-four gun ship 
“ ignorant’* of that practice, he is constructing his statue with feet of 
sand. The pathe of science are fast becoming the beaten track of 
professional life, and we must no longer build upon the ignorance of 
our opponents: the various foreign powers, by progressively treading 
in our steps, as far as national character w'ill permit, are arriving at 
a high pitch of naval improvement;—it therefore behoves those who 
influence the energies of Britain, vigilantly to continue the adoption 
of every object of human art which can lead tow'ards perfecuon ; 
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otherwise her poWer and her glory shall vanish like the track of a 
ship in the ocean. 

Taken in all its immediate and ultimate bearings, there is no 
service where knowledge is more necessary than in the British 
Navy; and we have strong ^nd reasonable presumption that an 
increasing taste for it is rapidly disseminating. No candidate is 
likely to fail who practises the excellent French maxim, uliliser ses 
moments.” Science never intruded in vain upon any mind; the 
light which dispels the darkness of ignorance and the gloom of 
prejudice, is the purest of the elements that influence the social life 
of man; and he who declines the wholesome draught, subjects him¬ 
self sooner or later to all the bitter penalties of self-reproach. The 
command of a British man-of-war is an object of ambition to the 
noblest minds, but its duties are not so easy to execute with the requi¬ 
site skill and fidelity as hath been imagined; to be a first-rate seaman 
and navigator, to perform the active duties of a patriot, and to 
render justice and comfort to those under his command, constitute a 
highly responsible line of action. Here then are important ground? 
for wishing to promote such talents by an adapted education. The 
course of study ought to be distinctly clialked tuit by the seniors, be¬ 
cause a youth is a very incompetent judge of what may be necessary 
for him, and what not. “ A young soldier," says the proverb, “ must 
learn Jiis exercise on the authority of his officer.” Were we called 
upon for an opinion, we sliould mention the study of mathematical 
analysis as a priminn mobile, — for on it is founded the basis of 
astronomy, mechanics, tactics, statics, and dynamics, besides 
which, it confers the valuable art of reasoning and drawing deduc¬ 
tions correctly: and this, indeed, is the principal benefit, it being an 
incontrovertible position, that mere knowledge does not constitute 
wisdom. The same solid foundation will also assist the student 
in all the perplexities of magnetism, as well as in hydrography, 
and the examination of the stability, trim, and capacity of the 
vessel entrusted to his charge. A course of natuivd philosophy en¬ 
grafted upon this, would heighten the interest of all the preceding 
application, because it would explain the condition of animate and 
inaminate nature, yield the most gratifying results for mental and 
moral contemplation, and crown all his acquirements by an enlarged 
conviction of the bounty of Gon. 

Such are the considerations which we would urge upon those 
youths whose bosoms burn for noble distinction. And who would 
trawl when enabled to soar ? Let the sublime spirit of Pindar in¬ 
spire the student with the idea that his perseverance will be the 
means of his acquiring future renown: 

In the paths of deathless fame 
Trembling cowards never tread; 

Yet since all of mortal frame 
Must be number’d with the dead. 

Who in dark inglorious shade 
'IVould his useless life consume. 

And with deedless yciws decay’d 
Sink unhonuured to the tomb?” 

But have we not actually commenced tlie establishment of an 
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United Service University ? Might not the " Naval and Military 
Library and Museum" be, almost at once, converted into so obvious 
a desiueratum ? We affirm that it might ; and requires merely on 
the part of Government to grant us an appropriate building: with 
such aid it could, even now, support il:self, and enter upon an imrae> 
diate course of lectures. 

5. ^ Plan for Conducting the Roy Ah Naval School. By a Sub^- 
scriher .—The general spread of education has made it evident, that 
the wholesome action of graver stu^y than the mere novel and news¬ 
paper literature, which has latterly worked sucli mental sluggishness 
in the mass of society, must now i»e adopted. The valuable time 
which has been consumed in such trash by ’thousands* of the public, 
would, under better husbandry, have sufficed for improving each 
individual in science, taste, and judgment,—exclusive of their reap¬ 
ing an active intellectuaf gratification in place of passive entertain¬ 
ment. A consciousness of this has filled the minds of those parents 
whose means are limited, with anxious solicitude for the welfare of 
4heir offspring; and t)f this class it is obvious that officers,—so many 
of whom wear the ‘fOtium infra dig.”—must form a portion. As 
the scanty pittance afforded by the country, in return ft>r devoting 
life to its service, is insufficient for the numerous demands made 
upon it, the proper cultivation of the intellect of their children be¬ 
came a heavy tax; and the unavoidable separation of naval officers 
from their families, as well as their personal risks, rendered it, at all 
times, an affair of the most painful contemydation. In order to 
relieve this, a project has been successfully broJiched, for the esta¬ 
blishment of a Subscription Naval School, on an extensive scale. 
This excellent idea was first started by Commander Dickson, as hath 
been duly set forth in our pages, and he must now reayj much satis¬ 
faction in witnessing the progress which his proposal has already 
made. We have also noticed the sjdendid conditional gift of 10,000/. 
made by the venerable founder of the code of mutual instructioiT, 
called the “ Madras System as well as the collateral sums received 
in the way of donations and subscriyitions. In this successful stage, 
the jircsent pamy)hlet has been circulated, and as it contains sug¬ 
gestions for the future government of our embryo successors, it is 
a document of such imyiortance, that we have read it with u«usual 
interest: esyiecially as it is deemed a demi-official documcrit. 

Education is a lever by which human agency is ca})able of 
removing much of the evil existing in the world; there is no defect 
in character, or habits, that is not susceptible of its remediable 
powers: we therefore hoy)e and trust, that the system to be esta¬ 
blished will result from a profVfund, cautious, and deliberate atten¬ 
tion. Upon the code itself, as it may be termed, must depend the 
success of the results; and without wishing to underrate the merit 
of the present author's intentions, we cannot but think many of his 
views too experimental to be ventured uy^on witli confidenqp. Though 
the suggestions do not all merit the praise or disyiraise of absolute 
novelty, many of them have the higher merit of honest delivery ; 
and, indeed, when we recollect that from the days of Aristotle and 
Quinctilian, to those of Ascham and Locke, education was, in most 
respects, as well understood and thoroughly practised as at ywdlent, 
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we shall readily'believe that what the public'requSresJ is to be re¬ 
called to the old and efficacious paths, rather than have new ones 
pointed out, the success of which is implicated in doubt* This con¬ 
viction, however, is not to debar us from listening to the hints of 
such well-informed men as ai;e able, and willing, to devote their 
attention to so important an object; and therefore is the society in¬ 
debted to the “ Subspriber" for the pains which he has taken in 
their behalf. He has touched upon various bearings of the case, 
with the tact of one who considers them all and severally; but it 
occurs to us that some very important premises should be paused at 
before they are passed into rules. There are two in particular which 
shall be mentioned. We fear that many will cry out **, scaldings” to 
the religious sentiments; they are feverish points, to which we 
hardly think Hr. Bell's concurrence can be ex])ected, because they 
are decidedly at variam^e with the ostensible and professed object of 
his active benevolence.t Secondly, it is probable that a fruitful 
source of disorganisation will arise from making the head-master, 
—whose utility must always.be in direct proportion to his respectat 
bility,—so dependent and removable, as the j)r9posal of the “ Sub¬ 
scriber” would wish him to be: let the responsibility be commensu¬ 
rate with the charge,—but dismissal of so useful an arm should be 
matter of a grave complexion, or it cannot be expected that he will 
feel that pride of office which exalts a man to his utmost energies. 
Busby, the yery Coryphajus of his calling, refused to do homage to 
a king when in ])resence of his scholars. As to the narrow restric¬ 
tions, and sumptuary laws, imposed upon the ushers, they seem 
admirably calculated to engender a spirit of mutual distrust, and to 
drive away efficienc3^ 

We are quite unconscious of an overw'eeuing partiality for the 
good things of this world; but lucre, the root of all evil,” is also 
the moving pow'cr of many of the highest enjoyments of which the 
social state is capable. Wc are for disseminating the advantages of 
civilisation; and therefore cannot join in the degrading recommen¬ 
dation of low salaries to the masters—more especially as they are to 
exert so exemplary a train of moral and mental excellencies as is set 
forth in the items of qualification. Contentment is a strong spring 
t9. worthiness—tutors, "no more than plovers or lovers,” can live 
upon air; and to labour without reward is, as old Sam Johnson 
pithily observes," sufficiently unpleasing.” We ask not for polished 
mirrors, nor marble columns, nor any other scarers of comfort,—> 
but the labourer who is worthy of his hire should be duly paid, and 
that is poor economy that.would trench upon a teacher’s buoyancy 
of mind. While on the subject of rtioney, we cannot but express a 
hope that silly mothers, ay, and ditto fathers, will be limited in the 

* That the eiitahlisliinent of Subscription Sdiools iit not a modern improvement, 
Bee tlie letter of Pliny the younger, to Cornelius Tacitus. 

•f- Since this was written, we have seen a copy of the “ Plan,” in wtiich the 
section entitled '•'‘Religions Instruction,'' does not appear. We would therefore 
have expunged the above passage, Itut that, in the absence of dates, we are not 
aware whether the section is an addition to, or subtraction from, the original 
prospectus. 
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allowance which they may make to their boys, because it is an operat¬ 
ing cause of idleness, jealousy, and conceit. So much has this been 
found the case at the old establishments, that an University adage 
says, the stock of knowledge acquired is in the inverse ratio of the 
money spent.”—** Had I been in possq^sion of a fortune,” exclaimed 
the illustrious La Grange, I probably should nevelt have studied 
mathematics.” ^ . 

With respect to the details of such an establishment, the sub¬ 
scribers are positively pledged to follow Dr. Bell’s plans; but many 
weighty particulars not therein emCraced, are treated by the author 
of the pamphlet. We are aware that the system of education, as 
suggested by him, is to be distinctly free from profJslional views— 
yet, where so many will be brought up, who may probaltl// join either 
the army or the navy, we think that a sort of a heel that way would 
meet the views and wishes of the majority of the contributors. JNor 
can we admit that the whole plan is so much that of a mere elemen¬ 
tary school, as we had been led to imagine : but this is a question on 
which we cannot quarrel, because its advantages are p<alpable. The 
end of tuition is, thg subserviency of our reasoning faculties to the 
moral and religious attributes of man : and, however the character 
and objects of education in^fy apparcnilij change, the full attainment 
of this point must ever be accompanied by the culture of the pur¬ 
suits introduced by civilization; and, that science is the result of 
our necessities bringing into exercise our. intellectual ppw'ers, must 
be ever held in view. 

The scholastic regulations, as they are termed, of the first school, 
appear to be drawn up sulliciently comprehensive for the cultivation 
of first principles; but, as there is a stipulation to qualify for the Uni¬ 
versities, we cannot sec the policy of discarding Greek from the se¬ 
cond school, as it is the only philological model of purity extant: 
and, without lauding that precise prosody, and grammatical criti¬ 
cism, which may contract the understanding and fetter the vigour of 
genius, we assert it to be an imperative qualification, where it is so 
expressly given out, that the system is not intended for professional 
education, and ought therefore to include a large field of scholarship. 
Yet the capability of any boy to learn several tongues at once is 
much to be doubted, and brings to mind an ancient simile, that tl^p 
minds of children are like long-necked bottles, for by attempting to 
fill them too fast, there follows a total rejection of the liquor which 
we wish to pour in. Etymology is certainly misplaced by being in 
the lower school: it applies rather to the matured use, application, 
and philosophy of language. We deem mu^c tpo alluring to idleness 
and frivolity to be publicly coiinttinanced, for to many of its most suc¬ 
cessful votaries it has proved, in the career of life, rather a vice than 
an accomplishment. But the domestic and highly serviceable art of 
drawing cannot be too largely graspetl, especially as it is a branch of 
tlie fine arts which may be cultivated without risk to the jiowers of 
judgment. The licence afforded to indolence by proposing that the 
young urchins are to lie in bed as long as they please, must be a 
“lapsus;” and, as such, is objectionable in every point of view. 
As to some few children being too weakly to work before break¬ 
fast, that fact alone ought not to influence the whole establtfeh- 
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meut, for the practice of ages has shown that morning application 
has the most beneficial result^ before the mind*-is distracted by 
play; yet, if not compelled to get up, they will idle in bed till the 
breakfast-bell rings, nor will they become habituated to cleanliness 
unless washing be made the first duty: nay more,—as we consider 
dormitory indulgence to be art insidious curtailer of life and energy, 
we are not aware of a more important duty, than that of inculcating 
the necessity of e^ly rising; it is a practise which, under every 
habit, <jccupatiojn, or profession, adds to the enjoyment as well as to 
the number of our years. 

In the second school we would substitute mechanics, hydrostatics, 
and the elements of the<lifFcrcntial and integral calculus, for spheri¬ 
cal trigonometry; and restrict algebra to its first portion only. 
TJiese, together with conic sections, logarithmic curves, optics, and 
abstract analysis, could be added to the course suggested for the 
third school. 

There cannot exist a question as to the unanimity witii which 
every approach to the oppressive and degrading system of fagging, 
—the stigma of our public schools,—should be suppressed: we 
therefore cannot wholly advocate the system of espionage proposed 
to be allotted to the monitors of the nev school, who, from the plan 
of mutual instruction itself, must already possess great power of 
either teasing or assisting their juniors. Still less can we agree to 
the proposition for allowing boys to decide upon the merit and de¬ 
merit of their fellows, because it can only engender the precocious 
self-sufficiency which has hitherto proved to be youth's worst bane. 
Even young men at college do not possess a power of this descrip¬ 
tion, but it remains, as all executive authority ought to do, with tlie 
master and seniors. We are not at all given to the opinion of the 
amazing discernment and judgment of boys; and we would rather 
see them flogging their tops, and trundling their hoops, than engaged 
In the farce of balloting. Rewa^s in money may have a dangerous 
tendency. 

Such are the prineijial points which we consider to require great 
deliberation before they are adopted : and in putting them forth, it 
is rather with a sense of public obligation, than with any view to 
disparage the general ability and humanity of the “ Subscriber's ' 
.^rospectvks. The proposed establishment is of too great and inter¬ 
esting a nature to be fitted with fin administration per solium;” 
and our main object is, that its committee should proceed with 
open eyes. The sciipol itself must have the hearty blessings of all 
true friends of their country, because it will confer the means, to 
thousands, of acquiring the varioiw elements of sound and useful 
knowledge at home; for we hold foreign education to be incom¬ 
patible with those pure patriotic feelings,—those stable principles 
of moral and religious virtue, wherein lie the main elements of spi¬ 
ritual life; and which are absolutely indispensable'to permanent and 
domestic Content. Without such feelings all is vanity and vexation; 
and in every attempt to alter, or improve, the known practice of 
education, it must be constantly recollected, that the limits of mere 
usefulness are easily attained, but that mental improvement is 
boundless. 
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UV A MIBSIIIFMAK OF THE EAST CEITTURT. 

After beating about the Gulf for some time, with foul winds^and 
fogs, and being unable to rouUd the south end fit Newfoundland, we 
bore up to pass through the Strait of Bellisle, t. e. between Newfound¬ 
land 'and the coast of Labrador.'^ In the narrowest part of this channel, 
there is an island called Bellisle, which gives its name to the Strait. 
There is a passage for ships on eith^side of the island, so that, in fact, 
the channel is, in this place, divided into ’tvifo straits.*'* 

On our progress towards these narrows we^had variable winds, and 
were often enveloped in fdgs. The frequent Ihifting of the wind made 
it more troyblesome for our little convoy to keep company with us at 
night ; but when those changes were accompanied by a fog, it seemed 
quite beyond their powers of calculation to judge what course they 
.should steer, or on what tack they should go, if the wind would not 
allow them to steer the Course which had been directed by signal be¬ 
fore the night or the fog came on. Accordingly, when they managed 
to get beyond the hearing of our bell or drums, the use of which 
respectively indicated the tack we were on, they spread abroad over 
the whole breadth of the channel, until a clear glinipse allowed of our 
calling them together again. , , 

A rather long continuance of one of those fogs was broken up by a 
fine breeze from the northward, about ten in the forenoon, when we 
were somewhat puzzled by finding our ten sail reduced to three. As 
the weather became clearer, the mystery was unravelled, and we saw 
our seven sail all snugly collected far from us under the land upon 
the Newfoundland side of the strait; but—there was an eighth sail 
with them ! They looked like little specks in the haze of the horizon ; 
but the lofty sails of the eighth, liglitly shadowed on the dark land be¬ 
hind them, showed like the ghost of some giant ship. When we dis¬ 
covered this, we made sail towards them, and beat to quarters. The 
stranger stood out to meet us. 'Sjid might well do so, for as she 
approached, we could perceive a double tier of guns, and other indica¬ 
tions of her being a line-of-battle ship. When we had neared her a 
little mord, another large ship was seen to follow, her front under file 
land. It was now time to look out for the safety of His Majesty’s 
ship. 

When we had first stood towards the eimmy, the remaining three 
vessels of our convoy had been ordered't 9 mkke the best of their way 
in an opposite direction towards the westernmost of the two straits. 
We now tacked to follow them; and had not long done so, when a third 
large ship was seen standing out. . They crowded all sail in chase, and 
the two leaders.of the enemy were visibly gaining upon us, when, 
about four o’clock, it fell calm. By this 'tkne were near to the 
small remainder of our convoy, and the calm no longer adifiitted of our 
running away, or of the enemy pursuing, so we had a quiet time to 
survey each other for the rest of the afternoon. The Frenchmen 


* Coiitinuvd from page 373. 
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hoisted their eolows; and es «Aj attempt to deceive thoe traulillhre 
been :fotiley we also hmsted evrs. 

The niffht set in dark and dondf , and before the tttOight had ^tdte 
gone, we lost siglit of them. By eight (fidock our three Httib firiends 
had contrived to close about us, luce chickens retind a hen when a kite 
is seen to hoVer near. By this'time *a!M) it iVas veiy dark, and a4ne 
hreese apringing up» enabled us .to'steer throng' the western strait, 
ahd to net well to t4e'*n<d^ftpard Of the Isla^ of Bellisle before it 
again fdl calm. t * v 

The Frenchmen, judmae^h^ 6lleinselves, had no idea that we would 
persevere, after *tt Was daik, Id dhii^ that' whieh We had shown to be 
our intention winie il ^ej^*accordingly all made for the 

easterh strait. Had sepahsted, they most probably would have 
caught ns; or, aC'dll^^^tqii^would h^ve taken the remainder of our 
convoy; but sucb wcre«3!KiM;he Ffbn^ nav^ tactics of that day iw chas¬ 
ing a British Q»n^of-war. was, thi breeae which we had in the 

western stt^t, carried us*w^l northward of the island, whjile 

the Frenchmen'anPpred*im<mve had light winds, which had barely, 
Bufficed to carry t\^ Zhe narsoweet part of the eastern strait. 
Such was our relativh position as we l&y again becalmed, when the 
noon of fhe follQwIdjg UPf dispersed the fogs Which intercepted our 
sight, and shoWed 1^at*we had so far the start them. 

In the afternoon, a finellflre&ze spirad^nip from the north-west, which 
enabled lis, with o\ft littl6 &o’c]li^ to,shape a*course round the north end 
of Newfoundland; tud. as we were about to lose sight of our pursuers, 
'hy bringing that land between theiq. dnd us, we had the satisfaction of 
seeing them lie still in the mOuth «f the strait, in all the helplessness 
nf a perfect calm, with their sails^hanging'sluggishly against the mast; 
so we again hoisted our colonjr&liy way of a farewell salute. Our 
north-wester increased to a heayOlK as we left the land; and rolling 
acr(>ss the Atlantic under bare p^s^ we niade the white cliffs of Old 
Albion with cledr weather, and "Qp Channel brought us to an 

anchor in the DowifR ^ 

In all the voyages I have made since, I htiVe never descried the cliffs 
of OM Snglhnd without emotibiiu'^ * T^iis was my first return from a 
foreign vpyagCi nnd niy feelings'on seeing the Imld are yet freshly alive 
in my mind. The buoyancy of those feebngs has been surpassed only 
by tfaaCt' winch accoihranied an arrival in Leith Roads a year and a half 
aftbrwavds, on a visit of a month to my friends. 1 may mention, 
that this Wtd the oii^ly absence from service which exceeded 
a Tortnfgnt, during twenty-two years."* 

* Boon^fter obr arrival, tVe tvtare despat^ed for some piirpuse to Elsi- 
*heor, wheiv We arrived abobt the end of December. Odr stay there 
was n^ mahy^days, but the reoollectiifjh^f t^e cold at that time ena¬ 
bled m^'bettef to estimate Shakspeare^ expl'ession of A nipping and 
an jratfer air,'' which Horlitio felt when "he Wa6 waiting With Hamlet 
for the ghost platform at this place; and 1 even noW shiver at 

the remembrance^df mytwo hours' spell at ^e mast-head on that occa- 
aiod* I boHeve it was the last instance of mydibing subjected to this 
aorC of sf^odl-boy discipline. 

Wbilo we lay at Blsiueur, bnother British man-of-war happened to 
be tltere also, whose Captain waa sebiOr to ours. It «Us usual for 
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^vvei^-^ft^vai;^ Ifing in f A»dstead, to send tbeir top-g^JUaxit 
at sunset; and in tHis and many other movements which they a^finm- 
ed simnltaneOusly, it is not customary for any sign$l to be maoe; but, 
by a sharp look out on the Admiral's or senior Captain’s ship, and by* 
watching his preparations for any wch movement, the ouief ships 
should be able to perform it along With him ; and they frequently beat 
him, which is all mir, provided they do not Iwmn before be shows them 
the example. As I mentioned before, the usual time for sending down 
top-gallant yards was sunset. 1 happened to be the midsbipman in 
charge of the afternoon watch. 'Now, although it was very cold, yet 
there was a clear blue ^y ovn-head, and the haae near the horizon did 
not prevent the sun from showiii^ himself to be cop>iderably above it. 
On this account I was^ not yet upon^ the lo^-out for the top-gallant 
yards, whereas I ought to b^ive beeni,> upon the watch for eve^ tlung. 
it happened, however, that the commanding officer on board tbe senior 
ship, oidT not like tb? prospect of being disturbed from his dinner to 
send down the top-gallant yards^, and, therefore, resolved to wake if 
'sunset before he should go dowU^: so, off went tl^^ muskets of the sen¬ 
tinels, and when 1 looked rqund, it was to see the top-gallant yards of 
the Commodore conie trippingly down, tn vajn did I jump to the 
hatchway to give flotice*to the First-Lieutenant; he.met me on tlie 
ladder. The orders forgetting down our top-g^ant yards, and male¬ 
dictions on my neglect, followed in quick succession j and, as soon as 
they were down, 1 was ordered to take the place of one of them at the 
fore-top mast-head. This was all rightf so i§r as f was concerned, but 
at the time I thought it very, unfair to make ii sunset while I could See 
the sun, us 1 went aloft, still twipe his own, diameter above the horizon. 

After narrowly escaping being frozen in, we^gol^ out of tbe Baltic, 
Ynd in crossing the North Sea, thrown upou our broadside during 
a thick snow'shower, by a violent Unforeseen squall, which caught us 
with* the top-sails at the mast-head. . For some seconds it seemed un¬ 
certain whether she would recover. She balance)^ the right way, Jiow- 
cver, and we reached Slieerness in safety, where it was necessary for 
the ship to undergo some repairs. Who that has been at Sheerness in 
modern days, woiud recognise it as tjie same place w];^ch existed under 
that name in January 1797? Of all the extensive, improvements 
which have been made, there is no|ie greater than the removal of that 
nuisance which existed at the time wa speak of in full perfection 
within the precincts of tbe dockyard, under the name of the Old 
Ships. What officer or midshipman of that d^y does not remember the 
anxious responsibility under Wl\jch he lay to prevent deseftiou from his 
boat's crew or party of m«n ? And who dqeo not recollect, wi^i horror, 
the facility which these old ikips offered this purpose,, Conpeive 
three old line-of-battle ships* hauled up alongside of one another. 
(Thu, by the way, must have Oost some trouble, for we had not in ^hose 
days tlie splendid ii^vention p/* Mr. Mortjfvis dip.) .Conceive three 
such ships alongside pf each ether, coi^i^cted gangboards, through 
some of their port-holes, and whojd-lBapacious space dnclosed within 
their woo^n walls, divided into cabins, opening from narrow passages, 
which ititersected one another in all direc^o^^ and each tier, or deck, 
of these cabins and passages communicating %y numberless trap-holes, 
with a ^ip-iadd«r to a«irwq( for a stair. Conceive each gf these 

2 n 2 
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•cabins to be a shop, where the sale of gin was the ostensible occupation 
of its inmates, wnich served as a cover for the nefarious <ond villmnons 
practices, to which such a warren insured safety and concealment. 
. Suppose all this, reader, and you may imagine how great a relief to 
the mind of a youngster in cliarge of a boat’s crew in Sheerness Dock¬ 
yard, was the destruction of the*old ships; and how great was this 
benefit, among many others, conferred on the public by the judgment 
and decision of Lord 8f. Vincent; although even this reformation, pal¬ 
pable as it seems, did not escape the clamour of the day among those 
whose tender mercies considered the number of poor people” who were 
thus deprived of their habitations. In this consideration, no account 
was taken of the sgtipes of depravity ffnd murder which such receptacles 
hid from the day, while tjiey afforded a sanctuary to the perpetrators, 
whom no external power could reach, as lung as they kept on good 
terms with their brethren in iniquity. Among other malpractices, that 
of kidnapping seamen to make them drunk, was one. When druiik, 
they robbed them, if they had money, and if' they had not, when poor 
Jack got sober, and was thoroughly afraid of returning to his ship, 
after an absence without leave, his friends did him the loving-kindness 
of conveying him to Blackwall, and there selling him to some Jew, who 
was employed as an agent for manning an Indiaman. It is not easy to 
imagine how such a nuisance could have been created and permitted 
long to exist in one of His JMujesty’s dockyards. The old ships were 
probably at first intended as habitations for the artificers of the dock¬ 
yard, but they had become such dens as I have described them. 

After refitting at this "sweet place (Sheerness), we were next dis¬ 
patched with a convoy to see them half-way across the Atlantic, safely 
past the track of the enemy’s privateers, which watched for the 
destruction of our commerce. To our great delight, we were to cruise 
our way back among''these marauders. 

Who does nut recollect the elastic bound of feeling diffused among 
the crew, “ the spring and the alacrity” shown by every man and boy 
on board, when the orders for such an independent cruise became 
known, and the ship with which they were identified was relieved 
from the drag of a qpnvoy, or the still more wearing enmii of a block¬ 
ade ? In such a cruise too, there was'no drawback to the most tender 
conscience on the subject of prize-money. No white-handed old 
gentleman, c^m and dignified under his calamity,” deprive<l of his 
plata, the fruits of a lung life of ease and industry. Here was all the 
excitement of a continued fox-chase: our field was the ocean, and our 
game the enemy’s men-of-war and privateers. To meet with an ene¬ 
my's merchant-ship on thp ocean at that time, was an occurrence too 
rare to be looked for. 

In a blockading fleet, ^idlen you first join, there is some interest for 
a time: while the movements of the enemy’s ships have the power to 
make you fancy that they are about to come out. But when you be¬ 
come familiar with all this, when repeated disappointment deprives 
you of faith in those movements, when the enemy’s ships become to 
you like so many signal-posts on the land, which it is yoUr duty to 
count morning and evening,—then comes the tiresome stretch of 
anxiety to keep your, ship cleat of her neighbours in dark squally 
nights, with sudden shifts of wind, and to maintain her station aocu- 
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rately in all the monotony of a line of close mareh, night after hi^t, 
day after day * and month after month. But in the delightful freedom 
of a cruise on the ocean, every morning brought some new source of 
excitement. 

We escorted out convoy to the appointed limit without any events 
but one of those which makes the charge of a convoy a sad abatement 
from the delight of such a free cruise as I ha\se referred to. It hap¬ 
pened that a sail was seen upon the lee-bow, the wind at N.N.W .; so 
wo were close hauled with our convoy upon the starboard tack. The 
stranger was on the opposite tack standing towards us. The contrast 
between us and our convoy soon ^showed her what we were; and her 
tacking from us and making all sail, together with CRe lofty and broad 
spread of her canvass, showed clearly that she was one of the enemy's 
frigates, or one of the many frigate-built ships which the merchants of 
Bourdeaujc had fitted out as privateers. 

We made all sail in chase. In a run of three hours we fancied 
that we had gained upon her a little, but ,we were not near enough to 
keep sight of her when the night should close in, and the top sails of 
our convoy sinking in the horizon, .reminded our captain that “ ships 
appointed for the guard or copyoy of merchant ships must diligently 
attend upon that charge*withoTit fail, and without diverting to other 
posts or occasions.” We were, therefore, obliged to give up the chase. 
She hoisted her colours to give us a salute at ])artiag, as we had done 
to the enemy’s three ships in the straits pf Bellisle. We rejoined our 
convoy, and having fulfilled our duty to them, we set off in all the 
freedom of an unfettered cruise. We got upon the track of our home¬ 
ward bound trade, and for a time saw no enemy. 

On the night between the 11th and 12th of April, I had the middle 
watch upon deck (from twelve till four.) When I was relieved and had 
left the deck, .soon after four, there was as yet no daylight; it was a 
cloudy morning, and we were standing on the larboard tack under easy 
sail (topsails and foresails.) I was not long in taking off my jacket^nd 
trowsers, stowing them in the clew of my hammock, and fixing my 
shoes and cap there also to be ready for a start; in two minutes I 
should liave been in a most luxurious slumber. 1 heard some stir upon 
deck, and a voice calling down the main hatclny^iy—“ Drummer, beat 
to quarters !” The care in stowing away my clothes was rewarded by 
the readiness with whicli I found them. Before the drurilmer beat to 
quarters 1 had time to go on the weather gangway and see the cause of 
the movement. 

A large ship had crossed a-head of us on the opposite tack. Our 
guns might possibly have reached her, but she was too far forward on 
the bow for them to bear iipftn her, and she was now in the act of 
going about, so that she stood upon the same tack as oursedves, and 
upon our weather-bow. We got into her wake; but, although we had 
thus gained to.windward a little, in keej)ing a more full sail she had 
drawn from us. When daylight dawned she was still sufficiently on 
our bow to show a broad yellow streak studded with thirteen guns, the 
same number which one side of our own main-deck battery presented. 
She hoisted the tricoloured flag of the French Uepublici It soon be¬ 
came evident that going to windward was not the Frenchman’s point of 
sailing. He seemed sensible of this, and continued to edge away half 
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a point at a time^ till we had him nearly before the wind. T^iere tii^ 
a moderate breeze from the N.£. and no friendly port*' between him 
and the West Indies. The equality of sailing almost justified thb 
idea of the chase being continued orer the three thousand miles of 
ocean that intervened. Nothing.seemed to be gained on either side. 
The CTns were kept ready primed; the topsail yards were slun^top- 
sail ^eep stoppered, ana lower yards slung in the top chains. There 
was nothing now to be done; breakfast-time came, and now appeared 
the comforts of a frigate over a line-^f-battle ship. On the lower-gun 
deck of a line-of-battle ship, where the people mess, all their goods 
and chattels must have been cleared, away, and in such a case many of 
them thrown over^bbard ; but by there being no guns on the lower-deck 
of a frigate, the people's mess-berths remain undisturbed in action, 
unless it be by a chance shot finding its way among their bowls and 
platters. Our men had time to get their breakfasts in peace and give 
many an opinion and crack many a joke about ihe prize. 

The time came for them to be called up again, but there was nothing 
to do. Jack does not like to be idle; at least, he likes to be doing some¬ 
thing ; the frolic now was to propitiate the female figure-head of our 
good frigate, to make her go along. For this purpose, the sailors 
quartered on the forecastle, and some otbers'^that stole up from their 
quarters on the main-deck to see what was going on, began to orna¬ 
ment her. She was accordingly gaily bedizened, and one funny fellow, 
taking care that she should npt want for breakfast, supplied her with 
a biscuit and a pot of beer. But all would not do—there she remained 
stretching her arms towards the Frenchman with his broad tricolour 
flag flying, and each ship retaining precisely the same position to the 
other. In a chase of five days we were never two gun-shots asunder. 
Of course we lay at quarters all the time. 

By the third day the sameness of the scene began to be wearisome. 
Towards noon the look-out-inan at the mast-head called out—“ A 
strajge sail on the larboard bow.” Wc were steering about S.W. and 
we soon discovered her from the deck, bearing south: a ship-of-war 
standing to the northward on the starboard tack so as to cut us off. 
By wajr of a hint of encouragement to the crew, our captain said aloud 
to the first-lieutenant,^ if this is another Frenchman we '11 stand by 
to board the largest and turn her guns upon the other.” A very good 
intention—but it was superseded by the stranger making the private 

signals, and turning out to be His Britannic Majesty’s ship F-. 

She joined us in the chase, which made our friend, the prize, alter his 
course to the westward. The F— — was commanded by a captain 
junior to ours, so that we played the part of commodore, and made 
signals, &c. « 

About three o'clock it became calm. The launch, or largest boat of 
a man-of-war, has the means of mounting a carronade, so that she 
may be used as a kind of gun-boat. Our launch was ordered to be 
prepared, and a signal was made to the F -- ■ to send her launch on 
fioard of us so armed. Our captain's notion was a very good one. He 
thought that the boats might cripple the Frenchman's rigging, without 
running any greater hazard of being sunk than such a risk as is neces¬ 
sarily attendant on any enterprize of pith and moment." On the 
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Qt1i6r there was to he considered the delay, which might arise • 
firom having toF hoist the launches in, or tow them in case of a breeze 
springing up. Now, if I were engaged in the delightful freedom of 
writing a fiction, I might despatch the boats, make a very gallant . 
attack, knock away the Frenchman’s topmasts, &c., but as 1 alh not 
soaring into the regions of fancy, I*must disappoint my readers, and 
inform them, that instead of our signal being duly answered b^ the 

F- .. we were astonished by a signal for oift captain to repair on 

board of her, and at the same time an admiral’s flag was displayed from 
her mizen-top-gallant>mast-head. • Rear-Admiral W—— was onbowd, 
on his passage home from a command in the Mediterranean. 

Admiral did not approve, and thbs an end was pnk to the scheme of 
the launches. 

A breeze again sprang up, and the chase continued. Towwas the 
close of the following day the weather became more unsettled, Md 
during tlfe night we^ad frequent spirts of wind and showers, that 
made us stand by our lofty sails and sometimes lose sight of the chase. 
About two in the morning we had rather a sharp, bleak squall, attend¬ 
ed with a change of wind, aiid ray? that obscured our view for some 
time. The change of wind en|ibl^,the Frenchman to haul up, which 
he did, with a view of qiassin^ between his pursuers, and thus to 
attempt making off in a direction opposite to that in which he had 
been going. The darkness, for a time, favoured his manoeuvre; but in 
the end he made a dead failure. When the, squall cleared off he was 
nearer to both the ships^than he had Ween before, particularly to the 
F——. Another squall brought her near, enough to send a few shot 
over and about him,* wljen he immediately struck without even firing 
a gun-—" pour VhoHnmr du pavilion/’ 

The boats from both the ships w^re employed to remove the pri¬ 
soners, who were about 250 in number, rather more than the crew of 

H. M. S. P-and in all respects the two ships were so well 

matched that it was a pity the matter had not been decided in a^faiiv- 
battle. 

The merchants of Bourdeaux, who had fitted out L’Incroyable, had, 
no doubt, anticipated a golden harvest—at all events, they had sown 
most liberally for it. In all respects her men, arms, and equipments 
placed her on the footing of a two-and-thirty gun frigate. But in thus 
showing her force to be equal to that of the P——, we nyist not i^tn- 
bute blame too hastily to her commander for endeavouring to avoid an 
action with her, whatever we may do for his tame surrender without 
an effort, for he ought to have taken the chance of knocking away some 
of the spars of his assailants. But in trying to get off from the P ^ 
he did no more than an Engli^ privateer would probabl|’ have doim in^ 
the same circumstMices. Bi licensing such a vessel, the object which 
the Government have in view is to annoy the Mmmerce of the enemy; 
and that which the merchants aim at in fitting hey, out is to enrich 


• The terms he and sAe have both been used in speaking of th^ cbaM. This is 
quite usual in sea phraseology, the refers directly to thie ship—Aut in speaking 
of her motions which imply design, the ship^ or the person conducting her, may he 
spoken of indiscriminately. 
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. themselves. Thus, whatever may happen in' 6ase8 where spirited corn- 
manders of such ships are led by their owu feelings, the object of priva¬ 
teers is not to seek an action for the support of national honour, or even 
the protection of national commerce. At a time when the commerce of 
France made It prohtable for English merchants to fit out such vessels, 
we have heard of some instances in which so good an understanding 
subsisted between them and French ships of the same description, that 
they not only did not <figbt when they met, but were most friendly 
auxiliaries in the way of helping each other to useful information. 

The merchants of Bourdeaux, as well as providing every article 
which was requisite in furnishing their ship with the sinews of war, 
were no less libe^s^l in supplying the desideratum of Captain Dougal 
Dalgetty, and I am quite sure, that if the stomach of that redoubted 
commander could have stood the tumbling and tossing, even he would 
have been satisfied with the provent on board of her, and would have 
been a competitor for the honour of assisting to carry her into port. 1 
was one of the happy few selected for this purpose. A lieutenant from 

the F-commanded her, and two midshipmen from each of the ships 

were his officers. The French Commissary and Doctor were allowed to 
remain on board the prize, and under their management the cabin fare 
was provided in that ample way which bespt'ke their desire to leave 
behind them as few of the good things as possible, when they should go 
to all the discomfort and meagre provision of a French prison in Eng¬ 
land. Accordingly the table groaned with turkeys, hams, &c. and our 
dessert every day dis]>layed all the variety of dried and preserved fruits 
and other hmisbons, in the preparation of which the French are so inge¬ 
nious, and for which their climate furnishes such ample means. 

We were seated at the breakfast-table on a calm morning, chatting 
over the remains of a luxurious d)reakfust, when the midshipman on 
deck informed the lieutenant that a boat from one of the frigates was 
coming on board; soon afterwards two French officers came into the 
.cabin. The Docleur and the Commissnirc started from their seats and 
fiew*into the arms of the strangers, when a scene of such kissing took 
I'lace as could only be outdone by the meeting of parted lovers. 
Having had a night-watch, 1 had not yet been upon deck since day¬ 
light, SQ on witnessing these embraces, my first fancy was, that one of 
the frigates had taken another prize, and that these new comers were, 
at leq?t, the sons or brothers of our friends; but no—they wore only 
their messmates, who had been separated from them two days! After 
the kissing was over, we had a little crying and lamentation, until one 
of them pronounced the magical words of^—“ Fortune de la Guerre 
‘^Fortune dc la Guerre!” was echoed by each, their elasticity of spirit 
recovered its spring, and all was gaielc dc coeur. 


(To be continued.) 
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Thr iagenious author of several papers in your Journal, who signs 
himself J. M. after paying Vindex more compliments than he is at all 
conscious of meriting for his paper in defence of the Cavalry, from 
the severe remarks made against its •conduct during the late war, by 
Colonel Napier, has proceeded to some critical observations on that 
part of the paper in which a general allusion is made to the important 
question of the ])o\ver of cavalry in attacking infantry when in a state 
of deliberate preparation, and awaiting the attack in good order. 

From one of his own articles, J. M. quotes a passage, with a view to 
show that he had not forgotten the effect pi^aduced itppn the horses by ‘ 
the fire of musketry, but he tells us, that giving full weight to that 
consideration, he still holds his position, “ that well-trsuned horses can 
be brought by the impulse and boldness of their riders, to surmount 
their momAitary terror*ani to rush with their whole force and spirit 
upon the bayonets of the infantry squares.” 

He argues that as the march of intellect has not yet made horses 
•aware of the fatal accompaniment of the noise and flame, it can only 
be the latter that they are disposed to fear; and in order to prove that 
this last obstacle is not invincible, he proposes the experiment of re¬ 
presenting the face of a square of infantry when firing, by means of 
pasteboard soldiers and a contrivance of fire-works. Over this fanciful 
array, he maintains that a squadron of cavalry, might be made to gallop 
without difficulty, or, to use I)is own stronger expression, “just as 
easily as they could, if they did their duty, ride over any battalion 
square of modem infantry.” Really, if this is a true view of the sub¬ 
ject, the defence of Viiulex was little to the purpose; and instead of 
Colonel Napier having said too much, it would appear he has not been 
half severe enough upon the cavalry; for, according to J. J\I. it is very 
plain, that, had our squadrons r/o«c /Acir duh/, the French infantry 
could never have shown their faces at all during the war, excej)t be- ^ 
hind retrenchments or under prc^tection of the walls or cannon of for¬ 
tified places. This new doctrine once established, that cavalry can at 
any time force their horses to gallop over infantry, as easily as a 
Hackney-coachman compels his jades to run the gauntlet of a few 
squibs and crackers on the 5th of November, it will follow that in¬ 
fantry are .scarcely of any farther use in modern warfare expept as gar¬ 
risons, and the sooner our Highlanders get their breeches and bouts 
made the better. Like many new lights which have lately dawned 
upon the world, this theory can by no means be supported by reference 
to experience. During the late wars, there must have been many good 
squadrons of cavalry brought in^o contact, at one time or another, with 
infantry squares; aad yet so few instances of success occurred, that 
those which did happen are triumphantly quoted by the parties •who 
were engaged, as signal instances of gallantry and good discipline; wit¬ 
ness the charge’of Gen. Bock and the heavy Germans, of which so 
much.has been justly said in praise. • 

It would appear, from some of his expressions, that J. 1\I. is an in¬ 
fantry officer. Now does it not strike him as very extraordinary, that 
squares should ever be brought to ofier any resistance whatever to 
cavalry, if the old officers and soldiers know, by experience, that they 
are in fact .totally at the mercy of the enemy’s cavalry, except Vhen 
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tinder wii^ectidn of embarrassed ground or^’retreacbments. Bo they 
stand their CTonnd on a mere spe^ation upon the qvaUty of the ca¬ 
valry opposed to them ? Are they under the melancholy conviction 
that^if the advancing squadrons only do tlieir duty, their own fate is 
sealed and irrevocable ? Let us, on the contrary, appeal to any (dd offi¬ 
cer of infantry, to bear witness to'the confidence and firm security with 
which the old soldiers^ when steadily formed in square, await the attack 
of cavalry, even jesting at the onset, which appears so tremendous, till 
it draws near, and then becomes so harmless and inefiective under the 
fire with which it is received. And this confidence in the old soldier 
can only arise from experience, because men of the same station in life, 
when forming part of a mob in a fiot, are really much more alarmed 
at the approach of a dozen dragoons trotting down the street, than if 
they saw a whole battalion of infantry in array against them. Yet, 
when the matter is reasoned upon, we must recollect that if you were 
to ^ut an active man alone in a field with a pitch-fork in hiil hand, and 
desire a mounted man with a common sword to attack him, the advan¬ 
tage would be infinitely in favour of the knight of the pitchfork, for if 
he only got one poke at the horse’s nose, it is a thousand to one the * 
animal could not again be induced to face Um. Besides, however alter¬ 
ed in his nature by the ill-treatment and mramanagement of mankind, 
there is no animal which is so inclined to avoid hurting another as the 
horse. Numerous instances might be adduced of whole columns of 
cavalry passing over fallen and wounded men without doing them in¬ 
jury, merely from the extraordinary care taken by the horses to avoid 
trampling or kicking them. It is said that at least a dozen squadrons 
passed over Gen. Blucher when lying on the ground at Ligny, (St, 
Amand,) without his receiving the smdlest harm from the horses' feet. 

There are of course, and always must be, cases where cavalry have a 
fair chance of overthrowing infantry in square j for instance, when their 
order has been severely shaken by the fire of cannon, when they have 
not had time to complete their formation, when a general movement 
of retreat on the part of the troops acting with them, or in their sup¬ 
port compels them to keep in motion tow'ards the rear whenever they 
get a mommit’s respite from the pressing attacks of the cavalry, and 
other similar occasions, where contingent circumstances give an advan¬ 
tage of some decided kind to the mounted force. 

J. M. does not, it appears, quite distinguish the difference between 
the cavalry squadron being willing, and being able, to attack the square 
of infantry. He does not recollect in %vhat a different condition they 
will arrive to what they started. To exemplify this, let us suppose 
that while approaching, the squadron is struck by a^ut twenty-five 
inusket-balls, a very moderate allowance. Suppose that in consequence 
six men and as many horses fall to the ground, into what sort of order 
will the squa^n now be thrown } Look at a squadron, in the utmost 
state of good instruction and steadiness, passing in line at a p-nm yi iH i 
trtrt over broken and rough ground where a few files are occasionally 
obliged to faK back. Are the|’ fit for attack in that state ? And what 
sort of order will they be in if set a galloping over this embarrassed 
ground ? Any cornet will be able to give a conclusive answer to the 
queatifm. They will be in no order at w. And yet the confusitm from 
diffieqlty of ground is not comparable to that which arises from the frU 
of Severn men And horses in a charge. No one, who not seen it» 
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caii pi^^bly be a\rare of the fetal effect produced by the struj^le# of 
utUbnded horsed in the ranka at any time, and the great didiculty of 
gating the riders clear of those which fall. The proposed experiment 
of squibs and crackers, unless accompanied by a few pitfalls dug in Uie 
ground over which the squadron must pass, could convey no just idea, 
and give no satisfactory proof whatever in this case. 

J. M. tells us in one part of his paper, that he had himself purposed 
defending the cavalry from the aspersions thrdWn upon their efficiency 
during the late war; but really, if half his theory could be proved, such 
an attempt would be as inconsistdht on his part, as it would be vain 
and impossible on the part of any other person. If good-will alone is 
necessary for breaking infantiy squiires, who shall ever pretend to sav 
a word in praise of our cavalry? Why were not the whole French 
infantry driven either quite out of the Peninsula, or starved into amr^f 
render, aftqr seeking a temporary refuge in the strongholds and for¬ 
tresses of that country ? J. M. is certainly not the advocate the 
cavalry would be disposed to choose, if left to their option; observe 
,his remarks —They effected little, and excepting the gallant tdiarge 
of Le Marchant's brigade at Salamanca, and Ponsonby's at Waterloo, it 
would be difficult to say that they produced any result whatever.” 
Again, he says, ‘*at the bAtle of Waterloo, the only occasion on which 
they were fairly tried, tlioy were not found over-efficient in line fighting.” 
So much has lately been said of the different cavalry affairs in the late 
wars that to recapitulate tliem would be tedious, but it may be con¬ 
fidently asserted, that no bad case has been made out by the different 
defenders of the cavalry, and the new-fangled hussars may safely quote 
Morales and Orthes as creditable to themselves and their commanders. 
As to J. M.’s expression of line fighting at Waterloo, it is not very clear 
what he intends to convey; but he will find by reference to the 
French accounts themselves, that the cavalry which attacked at the 
end of the day were hussars, supported by light dragoons, and that the 
force opposed to them were infantry and cavalry, in squares and lin#s, * 
supported by the artillery of the Guard. The result of this attack is 
too well known, and too candidly admitted by the French themselves, 
to allow of any question as to the conduct of the British light cavalry 
on the occasion, and ought to have eradicated the prejudices of even 
J. M. himself as to the new-fangled troops he speaks of with such 
contempt.' And after all, has he not himself told us of an attack made 
by thhrty men of these new-fangled hussars, under Capt. Jones in the 
retreat to Corunna, in which they completely overthrew one hundred 
men of the enemy advantageously posted, and with no excuse whatever 
for not making a better resistance ? 

J. M. seems to have fully adopted the mistaken notion, that because 
a regiment was called hussars it necessarily followed they had weak 
inefficient horses. This notion first arose from the injudicious fashion 
of getting the tallest men possible into the ranks of those corps, which 
certainly made the horses look out of proportion to their riders; but 
though some were, perhaps, too small, yet they were afly thing but 
weak, and, from having so much blood, were able to endure much more 
fatigue and privation than horses, apparently stronger, but, with less 
breeding. In one of our regiments, which saw much service, a note 
^ tdcen, at the commencement of one campaign, of the num|^ of 
blood horses, of mares, and of what might might termed pundiy^ 
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stFongy compact, but ill-bred horses; and the lists when ejEmnined, 
after a season of much marching and privation, very clelitrly showed the 
superiority of the former class of animals. 

Wow, since J. M. has entered into the detail of the materiel of our 
cavalry, and has in some degree proposed to account for the inefficiency 
he lays to their charge, by representing their horses as being in some 
regiments unfit for their duty, it may be well to observe to him that 
there is a far more villnerable point in their equipment than what 
he has pointed out. The arms of the cavalry throughout the war 
were probably the worst of any European service. In the infantry, 
and above all the artillery, every exertion has been used to bring the 
equipment as near perfection as possible. The musket might be made 
possibly a degree lighter, but the locks, barrels, and general fabrication 
are excellent, and in the world there is not so complete and serviceable 
a piece of military mechanism, if it may be so called, as our,field-piece, 
with all its simple and well-fitted accompaniments. But in the cavalry, 
how difiTerent is the case ! the sword, their peculiar weapon, is actually 
not near as good as it was two hundred years ago; take the swords of. 
any old armoury and compare them with what the heavy cavalry took 
to the Peninsula. Even in half the pawnbrokers’ shops you will find 
Andrew Farrara blades, with which the modern sword might be almost 
cut in two without injury to the edge of the former. 

The carbines issued during the late war to our cavalry were, with 
the exception of a few regiments, as bad as possible, besides being (for 
the heavy cavalry) extremely heavy and unwieldy, with an enormous 
bore, so that if loaded with the full charge they would almost knock a 
man oif his horse in the recoil. It was not till about two years ago 
that these matters were brought into notice, and a board of officers was 
assembled to report upon the carbines, and to suggest such improve¬ 
ments as might appear advisable. After many experiments, a very good 
pattern was fixed upon, and it is to be hoped that no mistaken economy 
'wi^l prevent the cavalry being before long supplied with proper and 
efficient weapons. Before taking leave of the subject, there is one 
farther point deserving of notice us regards the cavalry during the late 
war, viz. that their system of movement was difficult, complicated, and 
not well adapted to the field. To enter into details upon this subject, 
especially as it has lately attracted so much attention from the autho¬ 
rities, would be superfluous; but it will suffice to remark, that however 
scientific a tactician Dnndas may have been (though a doubtful point) 
still his work was much more like a treatise upon cavalry tactics than 
a manual for the formation of young troops, and the instruction of 
young officers, which for the purposes of war is what is really neces¬ 
sary, and the want of which was so universally felt that nearly half-a- 
dozen diflferent explanatory and elementary works have at various pe¬ 
riods been issued to the army with a view to remedy the deficiency of 
the regulations of Dundas. 

The practical knowledge of the board of officers now sitting upon the 
cavalry mov(*ments, will, no doubt, produce very useful results; and at 
all events it is certain, that where experience is allowed its fair weight 
in the scale, there is no fear of improper sacrifices being made to that 
tactical pedantry which too frequently causes the lessons so hardly 
obtaiqnd in time of war to be consigned to oblivion on the return 
of peace. Vikdbx. 





ON Hra ARMAMENT OP STEAM-VESSELS; THE EFPICACT 
OP HOLLO'^-SHOT AGAINST SHIPPING, AND THE SUPE¬ 
RIORITY OP GUNS OF LARGE CALIBRE AND'’DECREASEt) 
WINDAGE. 


Much has recently been said as to the importance of applying steam to 
vessels of war, and of being prepared to meet the exertions which the 
French may make, and indeed are making, with a idew to the existence of 
hostilities with this country ; the arming of steam-vessels has not, however, 
been particularly adverted to, though it merits very serious attention. The 
French, on the contrary, have deeply considered this question, and appear 
to have arrived at a conclusion, the truth of which, to every reflecting mind, 
cannot long be questioned. Steam-vcWls, of whatever description, will be 
best armed by a small number of guns, but these guns should be of such a 
nature as to afford the utmost effect; and, if possible, by their superiority 
over those in ordinary use to compensate for the decrease of number. 

The propositions of Lieut.-Colonel Paixhans, of the French artillery, have 
for some years been before the public, and his ideas ns to the construction of 
guns, by which to project shells horizontally, have been noticed and acted on 
|>y most, if not all the maritime powers of Europe. In England we have 
guns constructed on his plan brought forward by Gen. Millar, but after all 
it appears to be little more than applying to ordnance with trunnions the 
w'el|>known principle applied do c.nrronades, that of diminishing the windage 
ease the iuititJ velocity, thereby afiording an opportunity of reducing 
^^%harge. Wo should be inclined to remark that M. Paixhans’, and our 
guns, may best be described ns iron howitzers, the bore being longer 
usual, and, as before observed, the windage decreased. The constrnc- 
Iwn of the gun is, however, of little importance compared to its application. 
Now the practice made by the French marine at Brest against a ship-of-the- 
line, at different periods, proves that an 80-pounder, the hollow shot of 
which is 8*4 in diameter, may, by a single discharge, cause the destruction 
of a sliip of the first class, and that such result may be produced either from 
the bursting of the shell, and the instantaneous injury thereby caused, or 
from fire; and it farther shows, that in every case in which a shell struck 
the vessel, the injury created was very important. The joint Committee of 
Naval and Artillery Officers in their Report on the effect of M. Paixhafls' * 
80-pounder, observe:— 

" II eat Evident que I’effet produit a et6 terrible, et tel qu’oii pense qu'une ou 
deux bombea de cette eapdcc, iclatant dans une batterie, y cauaeraieut un dtiaordre 
capable de faire abandouner, du moius de comprometti'e la d^fenae du batiment 
atteint.”* 


And this .Committee of fifteen officers unanimously considered that %lie 
enmloyment of these guns in steamers would be of an incalculalle utility. 

In our own service, a 12-iuch guii, of ten diameters, windage *15 inches, 
charge 11 poun^, elevation 1°, range 400 yards, was fired six times against 
the section of a ship's side, the fac-simile of a ship-of-war; four shells 
struck the section, and produced an 'effect such as to convince every person 
present, amongst whom were officers of the navy, master-shipwrights, and 
ship-carpenters, that no vessel could have floated with such injuries; the 
whole or the interior was covered w*ith spl|nters, one weighing fifty pounds 
was picked up at a considerable distance; the knees of the vessel were 
broken to pieces; one shot alone broke several; the knees protruding 
beyond the ship’s side, and leaving a tremendous opening. , 

As to the range of these projectiles, it is perfectly satisfactory; and, not¬ 
withstanding the reduced charges, exceeds that ordinarily obtained with the 
common guns of the largest calibre, and with a chai^ge equal to one-third the 
weight of shot. 

• Experiences faites par la Marine Fran^aise, par H. 1*. Paixhans, Lieuti^iant- 
Colonel d'Artillorie. Bachclui, Paris. 
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M. Psixhlns^ 80«i>ou«d«r,iQf 7450 fKMmds» wSlli JudUw imigl^Afr^PIfNii 
S6 to 5B poundB, at 3°j dtargo 10 pounds, windwe *13 indies, attained 
(being the medium of six soundB) 1088 jrards; at S, 1812; at 8?, 2214;-at 
10** 2306; at 16° 2384. In this jffactice a fact is ’Obwrvable, whi^, though 
it dues not bear on the present question, is noticed, since it tends to illas- 
trate a problem in gunnery which ^as not at all times been duly considered. 
It appears that the range of the solid diot of 80 pounds, and the hollow one 
of A6 or 58 pounds, which, with its charge, coiud not numh exceed sixty 
pounds, were, in each mbdium of rounds, with the same dbarge and eleva¬ 
tion, within a few toises equal, the excess being sometimes with the s(did, 
sometimes with the hoHow-shot. Now the initial velocity communicated to 
the hollow shot was greater than that acquired by the solid shot in the in* 
verse ratio of tlyi scjuare rqots of their weights; the surfaces of each shot 
being equal, the resistance of the air was greater to the hollow shot in a 
ratio higher tiian the squares of the velocities; the velodty, however, 
rapidly decreases to a certain point, but the specific gravity or weight of the 
solid wot being greater than that of the hollow, it had, in the same propor¬ 
tion, a power to resist the air, and hence arose the result in practice which 
we have noticed. 

In the British service, the practice with these new guns has not been car¬ 
ried to an equal extent os in the French, but with the 12-inch gun oS 
90cwt. Sqrs. 4lbB., weight of hollow shot about 125 pounds, windage 15 
inches, charge 12 pounds only, a range of 1300 yards has been the result. 

The number of men employed to work M. Paixhans’ gun was fifteen, 
being that required for a 36-]iouuder. The English gun rererred to, mount¬ 
ed as on board ship, was manned by six men with ease; it recoiled from four 
and a half to five feet. 

Having shown that the effect of hollow shot on shipping is tremendous, it 
may he well also to prove that their use on board snip, as well as that of 
red-hot shot, for which steam-vessels offer peculiar fitness, is unattended 
by any extraordinary risk, ||f»t greater than that which the circulation of 
cartridges must produce, particularly ii[ screw-capped cupper fusees, as re¬ 
commended b;^ an officer of the French marine, he adopted. The proposition 
made by him in 1824 was— 

« 2>e douuer a chaque fub6e un petit couverrie visb^*, qui ne 6*dtera que quoad la 
^ htmbe sera dans la Itouche du canon, et qui ^carters cn meme temps tout danger.’' 

If it be asserted that the effect of the accidental ignition of a cartridge 
and a loaded shell could admit of no comparison, it may be replied that the 
odds;are greatly in favour of the use of M. FaixhaQB' guns, from their limit¬ 
ed number and proportional decrease of circulation of ammunition on the 
decks; and that taking into account the greater security which the iron-case 
pnssents abpve that afforded by the texture of the cartridge, the odds in the 
one case may be fmrly set against those in tlie other. In practice, it is be¬ 
lieved that the cartridge cylinder and a shell-box would reduce the riiances 
of accidental is^ition to an inconsiderable amount. It must he quite obvious 
that the adoption of shells on board ship would render an additional maga¬ 
zine or shell-room necessary; that the 'wells must he fixed on shore, (or, if 
actu^ly necessary, in a boat at a distance from the riiip,) and carefully 
^wed with tow in separate cells, in cases which may be luted, as in Sir 
William Congreve's mode of packing ammunition in ships' magazines. We 
have been led into speculation aa to the danger of the use of shells, but we 
with pleasure quit an employment so unprofitable, to apply to the actual 
experience of Capt. Abney Hastings,* who, on each subject of our previous 
inquiry, may with much profit be referred to. 

Capt. Hastings commanded the Creek steamer-of-war the BLarteria; she 
was fitted out under his special directions, and armed with eight 68-pouoderB, 
four of which were common oarronades, and four guns cast according to 

■f- ‘dee a Memoir by Cupt. Hastings on the use of Shells, Hot-shot, and 
from Siiip Artillery, (Ridgway, Pic^illy,} reviewed in a fbraaer Number of this 

JoUl'llii]. 
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4r»iriil9A JiafttUbed !)t €i^ wlio dBacrib«B tl)«m as 

nuiades^ exoepUtig tMt tkey hhd trunoions pkused to ooereapond ^ith 
axig of the bor^ initead of being below it, ns is uaital in gang of the orduuwjr 
make. iU to tne danger of employing sheUs on board uup, C^t. Hai^iiiga 
etates t— • 

I am prepared to prore, however parade»cal it may appear at ftnt right, thht 
the liability to acridents frcm ezplorion on board a ship is mudi diminish^ by (he 
nse of riiells. 1 have fired about eighteen thousand shrilp from this ship, and Wre 
never had the slightest accident from ez^orion; the guns have never broken a 
breeching, drawn a bolt, or injured a carriagik 1 was Imt in two naval actions in 
the BriuA service, In each of which wdhsd aocidenta In the Neptune, in the 
battle of Trafalgar, an explosion on the lower deck killed and wounded sixteen men. 
In the Seahorse, \dth tb« Baadla Zafrar,*a gun going off wh^ loading, killed one 
or two men.” 

With respect to the use of hot>shot, he observes:— 

** I imagined that with a wet day wad between the yam wad and the shot, it 
was next tu«{mposrible any accident should occur. 1 made the experiment, add 
found, that although the exterior of the gun alM>ut the shot became very hot, and 
remained so for a length of time, nevertheless die sliot became cold in the gun 
^ without any accident. I have sfitce continually used hot^sbot with perfect safety; 
my people having become familiar with them, employ them with as little appre> 
hension as if using cold-shot. The day wad, however, has the iuoohvenience of 
fouling the gun.*' ^ 

As to the objection to the clay wad, it may be observed, that a dry yam 
wad next the powder, and a soaked one on the top of it, alaswers every pur¬ 
pose; and that a shot may, by such means, be allowed, without the least 
visit, to cool in the gun, since it will only Imsn a few strands of the wet wad. 
'Capt. Hastings bears ample testimony to the effect of hot-shot and shells 
against shipping. At Salona lie fired not only hot-shells, which he had sub¬ 
stituted for hot-shot—as by their weight, he says, they frequently broke 
through both sides of small vessels, (preferring probably this expeaient to 
reducing the charge, from the superior facility with which they may be 
heated,) but he fired also carcasses and shells. Jleferring to this occasion, 
he observes r— 

** By the time we had fired twice, a brig of-war blew up, owing to a shell explod¬ 
ing in her magazine; an armed transport brig sank forward, owing to a Iheu 
exploding in her bow, and was set on fire aft by a hot shell.” 

At Tricheu (^u/rc Trickeri') be burnt a Turkish brig-of-war with hot shot. 
An accident which befell his own ship affords strong evidence of the efficiency 
of sheUs against shipping ; he states, that when engaged with the Turks, a 
sheU from an 18-pounder struck him in the counter, and tore out the plank¬ 
ing from two adjacent streaks; he remarks that a sea-wav shim built in* the 
usual manner, would have been sunk by the explosion oi the nine ounces of 
powder contained in this shell. 

** The Karteria was built with her timbers close and caulked together, and would 
therefore have floated without planking. She had another peculiarity in her build, 
two solid bulk-heads inoloring the engine-room, caulk^ and lined, so as to be water¬ 
tight.” 

To which improvement Capt. Hasting^ attributed thp safety of his ship when 
on fire in the after part of her en^ne-soom, anilqk^o states, that another 
ship, the Rising Star, was preserved from sinking by the same contrivance; 
The ranges obtained by Capt. Hwtings were very great—at Vasiladi, with 
five pounds of powder, he threw his shells 3000 yard8,^he d0e9 not state the 
elevation, but says it was as high as his ports admitted, (probably about 
Id*’;) the third diverge a shell struck the magazine and occasioned the 
surrender of the place. It may be observed^ that the diameter of a 
68-pounder carronade being 8*05 inches, and that of the shell 8 inches, the 
windage is very little, less, it is beUeved, than has been ever adopted for 
any omer description of ordnance. There seems no good reason why the 
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, , sy' to Ow 4ilotkjn of 

the Blfbt if poset1^,{«t*'v«^le!%e^. ttotuid experimwts 

guraa in tile he'dOltected. that the (lUetion^ as eom- 

nopred tol^. diameter, decreases as the diam^ers increase., *"'* * -j? 


‘The dilation of 



.^icb Mtould require a^vjndage of about ‘05 inches, being"'exactly thst_ of 
Ca|d(«*Hastiiig8’ guns; bill if this be increased, we may stiE.'hare guns with 
’|)r^octiles ‘6f'lesB windage than has hjltherto been adopted even for the new 
and consequently the well estdbHahed advantage of decreasing the 
windage may tstin be extended. The perfection which the' iron-founderies 
4iave' attained m«iy$ by a coirespondiifg remuneration, ensure the castiiTg of 
fihftllH to the utmost nicety', and they may then merit a coat of paint or 
lach'i'>C> As to the necessity of windage from tiie increasing diameter of the 
Shot from rust, it does not appear neScssary to take into the account, since 
shot above guage are. seldom, if ever, met with; the. scaling, or hammering 
’ of thd shot to beat off the rust, reduces tlie original diameter. 

It is ii4<>Sflned that sufficient has b#en said to show that shells projected 
hbrisohtSliy tqpy be used with tlie utmost advantage against shipping; that, 
the range^of the new guns, with reduced charges, is sufficient for all pur* 

E es qfnaval wai'farq, and thut^it may^ct be> increased without augment- 
fthocharge; that the working of these guas»is not attended by increased 
BUr j thjit their superior capacity admits of reduction in the ordinary 
number of guns qled in fho armaftent of ships of u ar ; and, consequently, it 
* may be asserted, tiiat their use in every class of vessel must he advan- 
ta^ous, but that in steamers they are peculiarly appropriate. 

assumption' of M. Paixhans, that the ap])licatioif of steam to vessels 
af war, particulatiy when armed witli his artillery, will he all in favour of 
France; his ide»>of cuirassing,;^e-of-battle ships with iron, and in steamers 
^ applying the engine to run oiglllie guns, is not at present to be discussed ; 

* ii may hereafter be^^nsidered, together with liis system of iron towers as 
advanced wqrks, hk'^lan for c|^rassing the flunks of works of fronts 
Attacked, and his ii^n gun-casements. Suffice it for the present to observe, 
that his reasoning is grounded on the assumption, in some degree supported 
’"by%Xp8riment, thdt.iron from seven to eleven inches thick is sufficient to 
resist and break in pieces the largest shot projected against it with the 
greatest velocities." He supposes that a three-decker^ by sacrificing her 
upper battery, is ^capal^^of supporting this casing, and that it may be 
effected St an expehse qCeOflijKlUO francs. As to his anticipations, it may be 
briefly observed, that it has not been proved that' the cast-iron of Indret is 
superior to tj^at'of Carron 'that the mechanics of England are inferior to 
those of France ; that tb© steam-eiiginhs of the former country are more im- 
pec&ct than those of jthe latter, or that the JBritish have ever shrunk from 
the French in the actual to which mode of settling actions by sea 
M. Paixhans exultinbly conceives theameliorations proposed by him in 
uavdl armament have js certain tendency. , 

We may hlso^tat^ an op]>orlunity of peHmidering generally M. Paixhans’ 
urork) Fonge^ct la France,^' We should now be happy, not with- 

fading-. f ,inimp|b^i^jjty to, the pfpsf t question, did not the present 
artide.-excqedn all reasuhahle linifts, td> odvei^t to what he saj's as to the 
^igian fortresses, and the policy of France as it regards this country. We 
hdpe the spolip^s pPthose barriers to French ambition and wounded pride 
‘wifi, at all’events', be. convince^ that Fhilippeville, Niarienburg, Chimai, 

S iSai «« ^ Cl t lu WAwilBM'rhCI Wlf«Aal4> «V A-mA A «n A aP aI.. ^ 2 . 


^vbiefaTtyeVe conceded in \B16, are, perhaps, the most important of the chain; 
they wefU may be->cdnside;f, iu'tne event of aggression by France, a first 
parellel against PaHs; thiiiy enable an army to turn all the French frontier 
fortress, and to gain without risk the valley of the Oise. X. 

* VoL I. pp. 477, 405. 



ON CPMM^^DER WOODLBY^S DlVlltf SYSTEM 
OP THE UNlVEBSEi 

• 

« The heavens themselves, the planets, and this earthy . 
Observe degree, priority, and place,' 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form. 

Office and custdm, in all line of order ; 

And therefore is the glorious planet, Soi^ 

In noble eminence enthron'd and sph&’d 
Amidst the other." 


We little expected tcshave any ^ing farther to say on the subject 
of Capt. Woodley and his Divine System but as that officer 
appears to have misconceived us, and has {Printed atf*angry ebullition 
in reply, we think it necessary to have “ a few more last word^”-— 
for Inst they will probably be on our side, as connected with his laws 
of the uniyerse, albeit we may dwell upon the acknowledged ’ ones.. 
We must, nevertheless, disclaim any intentional personality; an im¬ 
putation which the gaHant Captain has inconsiderately charged us 
.with: we deny, “ with both hands,” that we had the Commander in 
view during the examination of his doctrines, and our animadversions, 
however expressed, were directed solely to the strictures before us. 

With a view of “ standing correctt*d,” we have carefully perused 
the pamphlet which has been circulat|d to rebuke us; and we are 
really sorry to assert that, after a strict analysis, we are ipore puzzled 
thil^: before; and there are several paragraphs so unintelligible that 
^y^^xnust remain, as is boasted, unanswerable. We are told, more- . 
fll^^that a forthcoming volume will embody such arguments as shall 
effectually confound the Newtonian squad. To this we have not the 
slightest objection, if superior wisdom bd brought to bear; but that 
wisdom must become apparent from its propositions being compared 
and its terms examined. We care nothing for the cited errors of 
Newton’s chronology, nor his uses and nature of comets, his fits of easy 
reflection and transmission of rays of light, nor his sanction of qu%p-^ 
titles' which are less than nothing, as they do not in the least impair 
'what we owe to those admirable powers which combined physical^ 
research, and inventive genius, to a degree attained by him alone. 
This remarkable man was too wise, and too huxtible, to harbour the 
petty vanity of being thought infallible; he would have delighted ki 
seeing such occasional oversights swept from his tlieories, as they lufve 
been by talented followers, and his philosophy take its present exalted 
stand. It must be seen that the Commander upd^^rtakes a weighty, 
enterprize ; and he should be endowed with more than mortal powers 
to bring the whole mass of fao^ and opinions into a common union,. 
which shall become as satisfactery and useful as the one which has 
triumphed over the host of physical and moral barriers that have been 
opposed to it, and by which our ideas of the 'grandeur of Infinite 
Power are now assisted-ahd directed. Astronomy, the boast of 
Reason, and the grand counterpoise to superstition and barbarism, is 
particularly calculated to enlarge the c|j^ability of the human mind, 
and to inspire it with the noblest conceptions. It differs from other 
natural sciences, in that its whole foundation is purely mathematical, 
and demonstrative of the precise mechanics of inanimate and inert 
matter. In following physical truths, we must advance only ypon 
U. S. Jounx. No. 37. Dec, 1831. 2 i 
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principles admitting of proof, because it is'palpable that probability 
may prove to lie in error, while, mathematical certainty—from which 
we exclude the fathoms of metaphysical formulie by which some 
visionaries confound the imagination~is immutable. We will not, 
therefore, detain the reader with the juxta-position of our author’s 
arcs and areas; his drusy plahcts of ice filled with rarified air, 
moving in a rationa], and circular motionhis confutation of gravity 
by a pointless diagram ; *his simple atigle of the moon with the horizon ; 
his difficulties of being towed up-hill to the equator; with other delec¬ 
table matter derived from his sifie qua non^ the evidence of the 
senses." All these deductions must luxuriate, without proof or pro¬ 
bability, till th<?''promised‘ volume' shall elucidate them ; but, in the 
me^ time, we consider it due, both to ourselves and to Capt. Woodley, 
to make a remark or two upon his first and fundamental fact, the 
distance of the sun from the earth; more especially as he has sub¬ 
mitted his notions of longitude, depending thereon, to tlie Lords of 
the Admirdty, for the puqjose <»f adoption into the British navy. 

If we remember riglitly, Capt. Wooilley states the Sun to be 
exactly 21,600 miles from the surface of the Earth. If so, twice this 
quantity, together with the Earth's diameter, multiplied by .3==I.53,.S48 
miles is the rough daily velocity ; or, if reckoned from the centre in 
round numbers = 129,600 miles. And now fitr onr “ extravagant 
ideas” of the consequent )>aridlax. Upon the first and commonest prin¬ 
ciples of geometry, the following diagram must be admitted or denied: 
an alternative fraught with danger to the new theory on either hand. 

■lit 


I 

t. 

AJ 



Let C be the Earth's centre, Co the Earth’s radius, o the place of 
an observer, the Sun, HIC the Sun’s distance from the Earth's 
centre, coinciding with what is called the true ln»riz«»n, and mo the 
hoiizon of tho observer. When the Sun is at IM, he has to describe 
the angle »moM=o MC, before he can he visible to the obk‘rvcr at o 
(making an allowance for the elfect of refraction";) whence M C: 

Co;: radius: tangent o]MC=—a reasoning perfectly obvi¬ 


ous, and applicable to all the heavenly bodies. 

_ We will now assume Capt. Woodle 3 ^sSun as an example in illustra¬ 
tion ; this is 21,f)00 miles from the surface of onr globe ; and not from 
the centre as we imagined, when we formerly cited the monstrous cor¬ 
rection which the wayfaring seaman would have to ajiply to his alti¬ 
tudes. AmJ as the ‘"Divine System” does not admit of the spheroidal 
figure of the Earth, we will’take the mcau semidiameter as =:3958 
miles. From these data we shall have ;— 


oC . 

MC = 21,600-1-3958 


= 39.58 miles, Log. 3'5974758 
~25,558 miles. Log. 4‘4075269 


o MC— 8° 48' 11" Log. Tan. 9*1899489 
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Consequently, the horizolital parallax oM C = 8° 48' 11", and it is im¬ 
material whether the Earth moves on its axis, or the Sun round us 
every twenty-four hours, this must, in either case, be the position. 

Now let us suppose, in these cautious times of conferences and non¬ 
interference, that our Philo-Brothcreun Ca])taiii is suddenly ordered 
off the rock of Lisbon, to count how*many ships, belonging to the Por¬ 
tuguese, are being borne off by the French fleet; that he is to sail bn 
the 10th of this very month of August 1831, and that, before his de- 
mrture, he holds a sextanto-chronoinetric confab with the Astronomer 
Royal, on Duke Humphrey’s towCr. Here they agree to take a few 
altitudes of the sun, A^iich they separately conqiute, the naval oflicer 
of course using his own inte theory, wliile the di«ciple of Newton 
follows his master’s. With similar instruments, and similar manipu¬ 
lation of them, they both produce similar altitudes of the sun’s, centre, 
which corrected for refraction, they find to be 10° 00' 00". Agreeably 
to the well known formula, 



where A is the horary angle, r the colatitude of the place of observa¬ 
tion, b the polar distance of the sun M, and a the coaltitude of the 
same;—conditions wliicb iieitbev party can object to: they then pro¬ 
ceed to investigate the consequences,—mark the result:— 

VV 001 ) 1 .nv. 

The parallax in alt. - lioi. pai. X eos. alt 


.'. pur. in all. 8 lo i 

0 t /, I 

a cualt. 71 lit •'i I 
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17 44 54-0 


This difference, reduced to longitude on the parallel of the Ruyal 
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Observatory, is upwards of six hundred miles! A mere item,—a 
quantity nut worth the navigator's consideration when doubling the 
Cape, or threading the Straits of Alagellan ? And the computation is 
founded on a mean of the Polar and Equatorial semidiameters of the 
Earth, in order to make a sphere to suit the “ Divine Theory.” Thus— 

Lat. Grpcnwicli 51 28 30 Cos. 0‘7b43012 
60 miles (one degree) . . l'S3SS401 


o 

14*055 (be difference of the 
horary by compulation 


1*5332103 -= 42*075 miles to a degree. 
1*1473308 


, 2*781(111 --=504*01 miles 201*.')4 leagues. 

H/erc then ive see the astronomer is no less than 56 minutes and 
13 seconds faster than the Commander, whose ‘^better way” proves 
utterly inapplicable to the rating of chronometers : his latitudes with 
the enormous parallax, as quoted, we leave to themselves. ' This is a 
point in which there is no quibbling on the subject of gravity or at¬ 
traction ; no assertions to be received cuvi grano satis; all is evident 
and satisfactory,—and if the author can release himself from this ob¬ 
jection, it will be only by showing that geometry is a hetion, its appli¬ 
cation useless, and its re-asonings absurd. 

In the pamphlet now before us, the hnmohility of the earth is again 
strenuously insisted upon; and as we are not incurably bigoted, we 
again request either positive or strongly presumptive proofs of the 
fact. This has been a favourite position with the persecutors of 
astronomy, and deficiency of argument has been generally made up by 
acrimony of invective. In the sentence pronounced by the seven re¬ 
condite ciirdinuls, upon the ill-starred Galileo, the barbarians said— 

The proposition that the sun is the centre of the world, and immov¬ 
able, is absurd, false in philosophy, and specifically heretical; for it is 
expressly contrary to the Holy Scriptures.” And even in the middle of 
• the eighteenth century, the two learned commentators upon Newton, 
in publishing their work at Rome, were obliged to make this degrading 
declaration:—“Newton, in his third book, adopts the hypothesis of 
the motion of the earth. We could not explain his propositions with¬ 
out making the same hypothesis. Ilencc we are compelled to put on a 
character different from our own: for we profess obedience to the 
detfrees pro:nulgated by the Popes against the motion of the earth.” 
Yet the Newtonian doctrines, softened by the term hypothesis instead 
of theory, had been taught in the Catholic universities of Europe; 
until at length, in 1818, the torch of truth was so convincing, that 
Pius Vll. procured a repeal of the edicts against Galileo and the 
Copernican system, and thus, in thp empliatic words of Cardinal 
Toriozzi, “ wiped off this scandal from the church.” 

Whatever may be the errors of the doctrine of attraction, we think 
with Voltaire, that “men must abide by it until they become gods.'’ 
To meet the querulous charges brought against us on this score, we 
must reconsider a few of the points in discussion, even at the risk of 
repetition, in order to furnish the Captain with positive points whereon 
to put us right. We trust that the doctrines we follow will prove 
correct, where his are so evidently deficient; and all our difficulties 
will be openly acknowledged,—it being truer philosophy to confess our 
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ignorance wh^re we cannot explain wliat is above* our comprebensiorf, 
than to limit the Creator to our capacity. We shall, moreover, confine 
ourselves to u portion of the system to which we appertain—although 
we consider it, in relation to others scattered in the vast regions of' 
space, but as unity compared to infinity—a conclusion which we have 
taken some pains to arrive at, and on which we rely so fully, that till 
we meet with palpable evidence to the Qpnlrary, we are likely to 
enjoy the delusion of viewing 

“-•— This world 

Pois’d*in the crystal air, with all its seas. 

Mountains, and plains, majestically rolling 
Around its noiseless axis.” 

Physical astronomy, the branch of science in question, relates strictly 
to our own solar system, by treating of the planetary motions, or the 
determination of the ctirves which those bodies describe around the 
sun; also their mean rotation about their own axes, and their figures, 
which, as well as thmr motions, are modified by gravitation. This 
sublime study arose in the seventeenth century, and was accompanied 
by the invention of logarithms, the fiuxionary calculus, the science of 
dynamics, the theory of central forces, and the great law of gravity: 
when to these brilliant developemejits are added the discovery of the 
telescope, of the microsco])e, of the thermometer, of the barometer, and 
the application of the j)cndulum to timekeepers,—the claim of that 
age to superior intellectual greatness, must be fully acknowledged. By 
the powerful infiuence of gravity, the orbits of the planets are capable of 
being determined with singular precision, because their great distances 
from one another, and the near approach of their figure to that of a 
sphere, are such, that it is the same as if their masses were collected at 
their respective centres of gravity ; so that, with respect to their mutual 
actions, they may be regarded as so many material points, gravitating 
towards one another according to a given law. But the computation 
of the effects of gravity, on the rotatory motion of the planet*, fb 
attended Avith much greater difficulty, from our being, as yet, imper¬ 
fectly acquainted Avith the laAV by Avhich their densities vary from their 
centres towards their surfaces,‘and also from our ignorance of the 
actual figure of the surfaces themselves. 

To arrive at a comprehensive vieAV of the systematic order of the 
universe, from our ex-centric station therein, Ave must reject many of 
the prejudices and fallacies dictated by the mere senses. The distinc¬ 
tion between imagination and demonstration, consists both in object 
and degree ; the former is frequently Avithout reality, and therefore 
altogether unlimited in its compounds ; but the end of the latter being 
compatibility, it is necessarily restrained to matter-of-fact. It is thus 
that, on examining the apparent revolutions of the inferior planets, 
iiotAvithstanding their approximation to regularity of appearance, it be¬ 
comes evident? that no regular and constant motion could be assumed 
from these appearances, that could be referred to tlie eajth as a centre. 
Still less would the greater changes of the superior ones be thus 
assigned, for it is evident that, in consequence of the earth revolving 
around the sun Avithiu their orbits, they Avill appear successively in 
every point of the ecliptic. Their apparent revolutions are subject to 
all the changes of direct and retrograde motions observed in Venus and 
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Mercury ; but the discovery of the real course was mad^ through the 
motion of the Earth itself, instead of being bound to the ancient ab¬ 
surdity of assigning to the universe a diurnal rotation of inconceivable 
rapidity. It is true that Philolaus is asserted to have taught the 
annual motion of the Earth round (the Sun; and Hicetas, of Syracuse, 
the diurnal rotation on her own axis; yet it is clear that neither of 
these conclusions were'much adopted, for the system of Ptolemy was 
the general one for ages. Philosophers were, therefore, sadly puz¬ 
zled ; and poor Riccioli, distracted with the combinations required to 
bring the Earth to the centre, dexterously alldtted to each planet a 
" conning" angel^o direct its arbitrary course. 

The planetary perturbations need not be sneered at because, from 
the wunt of minute ancient detail, an accurate solution is still beyond 
the reach of the subtile analysis hitherto employed; and it should, 
moreover, be held in view, that those which depend on the variation of 
orbital elements, and are called secular, are so named merely for the 
convenience of notation,—for the centenary periods are no more con¬ 
nected with these infiueiices, than the course of a ship is with the Jog- 
line by which its progress is measured ; or tlio wonderful succession of 
distinct vicissitudes which occur in a dream,, with the momentary in¬ 
stant of time ill which they are presented to the iinagiiiation, by the 
mysterious and unfathoinalile pc^wers of mind. But though a certain 
assumption of some of the delicate elements is thus necessarily made, 
such has been the advancement (tf the exact sciences, tliat a single 
second of time, and even a fraction of one, now claims the zealous 
astronomer’s attention. Nay more: a second in arc, a quantity 
entirely microscopic to tiu; human eye, provides data for the inductive 
process, of which tlie recent di?,])iites between the Ahtronoiiier Royal 
and the Bisliop of Cloyne, on southern motion, afford a splendid ex¬ 
ample. I’lie imprt)V(*d means and methods of observation and reduc¬ 
tion, may, ere hmg, bring all dilliculties to an issue: in tlie interim, 
we Laii hut closely register phenomena, and by allowing for the influ- 
c'liees wliieli we are aequainled with, reduce them to that state in 
which the result is to he compared with observation, to test its truth 
or fallacy; or, by tiie regulaiity of tiie deviation, lead to ])erfectloii. 
Yet the intervals may he of such surprising extent, that hundreds, 
thou^iands, and even millions of years, liecomo familiar to tin* concep¬ 
tions of jihilosojdiers, however humiliating to us beings of three score 
and ten ! 

The Sun, that mighty governor and aiiimaliiig principle of our system, 
by exhibiting various magnitudes according to his altitude above the 
visible horizon, affords a notable h'sson on the futility of consulting the 
" evidence of the senses," instead of tlie laws of optics ; and such in- 
coneliisive evidence ought .alwviysto besus])ected by the rational judge. 
In order that wc may not be again misunderstood, we shall give the 
edements of this fountain of light, heat, and vegetation, on which our 
astronomical cyeed is founded ; and of tlie excellence of which we have 
had personal ])ractical proof for many years. By the most profound 
computations, his inean distance from the Earth is 23,984 limes our 
semi-diameter, or ninety-five millions of miles, a distance to be reached 
by a cannon-ball only in twenty-two years, though light is transmitted 
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to. as from thence in eight minutes and thirteen .seconds, 
quantities arcft— 


The other 
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05-00 
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30 00-00 
59 08-33 
00 08-00 
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883,000 miles. 


Menu l.oiigitn(lt-, Jan. 1801 . . , 

lA)iigitu<le ol Pcrigcf, Jan. 1801 . . 270 30 

(rreatest equation of the centre . . , 1 55 

Secular (liininulion of ditto . . . 0 00 

Tnclination of axis . . * . . 7 

Alotion 111 a mean solar day ... 0 

Mean lioiizoiilal parallax ... 0 

Volume, eai til as unity 

Mass, earlh as iiiiily, .... 

Density, or ratio of mass to volume, * . 

Trne Uiam. 111-454 tinies that of Q, or 

The iippnrent diameter of the Sun requires di^inct mention^ be¬ 
cause the “circular orbit men'* do not, or will not, perceive the simple 
cause of its varying. From the ellipticity of our annual course, this 
quantity undergoes a periodical change amounting to 64'''6, its mean 
being =? 32',02’0. When in its jierihelion, the Earth is .3,202,104 
miles nearer to the Siyi, than when at the opposite point of her orbit; 
and it is readily seen that, if the latter were as set forth in the Com¬ 
mander’s .system, the Sun’s apparent diameter would be the same at 
all times of the year. Tlie maximum in ])eriheliou = 32'3.'>"'(>, and 
the minimum in aplieliijji = .3r31"'0, respectively take place at inter¬ 
vals of six months, after a motion ol 180" of longitude. From the ob- 
liquene.ss of the solar rays, the proximity of the sun at the winter sol¬ 
stice has so little eilect in raising our temperature, that it is irnper- 
ce])tible; while, from the elliptieity of 4.1ie Earth’s path and the Sun’s 
place in it, we are seven days longer in passing through the northern, 
than through the southern signs. And this is under hourly demon¬ 
stration. 

It will thus be seen, that tlic Sun is the largest globe yet known in 
the uuiver.s(>, being in itself more than a hniidred times tJie volume of 
all the ]>lanet.s ])ut together. A body of one pound at the terrestrial 
equator, wimld, if removed to that of the Smi, weigh 27’11 pounds: 
and bodies 5vould fall there witli a velocity of .3.34'(k'> feet in tht» fiftt 
second fif time. Jlesidcs the iixicul motion, there is a .small one round 
the centre of gravity of the system, hut tlie apparent annual motion 
round oiir globe is merely an ojitical delusion, arising from the real one 
of the Earth on its axis ami in its orbit. The iSnn was formerly con- 
sidered.as a planet, hnt sliuuld rather ho numbered among.'it the stars, 
because he agrees with them in the contimial emission oY light, and iii 
retaining his relative situation, uitli slight variation. The radiant orb 
is in ligure a spheroid, that is, higher at the equator than about the 
pole.s,—is surrounded by an atmosphere of extreme tenuity and great 
extent,-—and constantly emits streams of light, which b(‘ing reflected 
h>' the planets they fall upon* can he ascertained to extend with incon¬ 
ceivable swiftness nearly two thousand millions of miles into space,— 
and how far beyond the regions of Uranus, is left to conjecture; as well 
as the farther effects of their impingement upon planetary surfaces, 
and what eventually becomes of this wonderful traversing emanation. 

The Sun very frequently, indeed almost generally, exhibits maailw 
of various magnitudes, some of tvhich have been found by measure¬ 
ment to be several times larger than the Earth. These spots are 
usually confined within 33 degrees of the solar eqiuitor, and in a zone 
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. parallel to it. By (»bserving their apparent progress, it hp been pre¬ 
sumed that the sun has a motion on its axis, by which a^sidereal rota¬ 
tion is made in about 25 days and 10^ hours. But this revolution, 
though accurate to a certain limit, is not positively ascertained to the 
requisite nicety, for the extreme difficulty of watching such changes in 
the brilliant glare of the solar disc, has produced a serious obstacle to 
close examination. Nor is it wholly without danger ; the illustrious 
Sir William Herschel *1091 an eye in this service; and we ourselves 
lately had a narrow escape from a similar disaster. These interesting 
phenomena were first observed by otir countryipan, Harriott, in 1610, 
and the following year attracted the notice of Fabricius, Scheiner, and 
the immortal Galileo. From their jfreserving the same relative posi¬ 
tions to other spots, and continuing visible during equal times, it is 
held that they are component parts of the Sun's solid body, and not, as 
was once supposed, masses of matter revolving around him. Each spot 
is surrounded with a faint curvilinear shadow, or umbra, which changes 
with the dilation or contraction of the opake nucleus. Every new spot 
is preceded by a brilliant indication called a fnculum, whence it has 
been conjectured that, the visibility of the maculic is in consequence of 
an ascending current of empyreal gas, which breaks the photosphere. 
From a course of highly intere.sting observations on the solar spots. 
Dr. Herschel was led to think, that the difierence which we had been 
accustomed to imagine between the Sun and the rest of the planets, is, 
in a very considerable degree, unfounded. Under these circumstances 
he remarks— 

The Sun appears to be nothing else than a very eminent, large, and 
hicid planet, evidently the first, or rather the only primary one of our sys¬ 
tem, all the rest being truly secondary to It. Its similarity to the other 
globes of the solar system, with regard to its solidity, its atmosphere, and 
its diversified surface, lead us to siip])ose that it is most probably also inha¬ 
bited, like the rest of the planets, by beings whose organs are adapted to the 
jieculiar circumstances of that vast globe." 

TId answers the objections to which his theory is liable, as to intense 
heat, by substantial proofs, drawn from natural philosophy, showing 
that heat is produced by the Sun’s rqys, only when they act upon a 
calorific medium. In order to render these inquiries more exact, this 
diligent astronomer discarded the terms by which the spots were for¬ 
merly. known,, and substituted those of openings, shallows, ridges, 
nodules, corrugations, indentations, and pores; but we regret that his 
example has, as yet, produced but little further investigation in this 
important department. 

Whatever may be the constituent parts of the sun, its preponderating 
mass, as compared with that of all the planets taken together, is of 
itself sufficient to account for its pre-eminent property of containing, 
causing, and communicating heat. The close connexion between solar 
light and heat is a fact capable of experimental proof \ and assuming 
that within ordinary limits the heating effect is precisely as the number, 
of rays impinging, we may estimate, with sufficient accuracy, the re¬ 
lative proportions of light absorbed, from observing the quantities re¬ 
flected. The law of the mutual influence of the celestial bodies upon 
each other, in regard to this quality, is sufficiently simple. As in 
respect to gravity, so with heat,—different bodies, or portions of mat- 
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ter, act mutually upon each other in the direct ratio of their masses, 
and inversely as the square of their distance. With heat at a certain 
degree of intensity, which is here exactly analogous to density in mat¬ 
ter, light is always found united; and from proportional laws, the heat 
of the sun, when assumed to be in p. direct ratio of the mass, is con¬ 
cluded to exceed that of incandescence, or fire, about two hundred 
times. Sir W. Herschel, from his observation^ oa the solar phenomena, 
deduced that the shining matter of the sun was not a fluid, but rather 
a mass of luminous, or phosphoric c;louds, whi6h administered light and 
heat; and that the opake body which is occasionally seen by their 
dispersion, is habitable. This deduction, of course, is too arbitrary for 
a science which admits only of demonstrative facts :%ut the objectors 
to this idea are also rather gratuitous in their reasonings; for aliana¬ 
logy as to whether animal life could, or could not exist there, must 
prove more speculative Uian useful, and end in degrading Omnipo¬ 
tence to our confined notions, in dispensing his blessings. l)r. Young 
holds that the Sun could not be inhabited under Herschel's theory, 
• on account of the rapid transmission of intense heat from the phos¬ 
phoric clouds to the surface. ** Besides,” he adds, “ the diameter of 
the Sun is 111 times as ^eat as that of the Eartli; and at its surface, 
a heavy body would fall through no less than d.'iO feet in a single 
second ; so that, if every other circumstance permitted human beings 
to reside in it, their own weight would present an insuperable diffi¬ 
culty, since it would become nearly thirty times as great as upon the 
surface of the earth, and a man of moderate size would weigh above 
two tons.” 

But that mysterious Wokd which formed the Laplander and the 
Negro, the Condor and the Whale, for the several portions of one globe, 
is not to be limited to the fashioning of creatures of our constitution 
merely. In the whole circle of physical investigations, none exerts a 
stronger charm on the imagination, than the question of the modifica¬ 
tion of the other planets, and the inferences deducible therefsomt 
This taste has crept even upon some who “ do not deal in conjecture,” 
from Anaximander, the inventor of cliarts, to Newton, Galileo, and 
Huygens; and really when we remark, that the higher cultivation our 
intellect receives, and the deeper we carry our researches, the more we 
perceive a regular recurrence of epochs of countless variety, and a pro¬ 
vident care pervading every part of this sublime Creatiorf, far exceed¬ 
ing our utmo.st efforts of imagination, nay comprehension, rational 
minds can be inspired only with profound humility, and by so much 
the more enlarge their notions of Omnipotkncis, gratified with being 
able even to conceive such an attribute. For, every degree that we 
rise in knowledge, is like an additional step in ascending a mountain, 
proportionably expanding our horizon, and spreading before us a suc¬ 
cession of objects apparently bounded, only because our senses are 
limited. But Capt. Woodley spurns the idea of planetary beings with 
indignation; saying— 

And are the opinions of Anaxagoras, whom Plato condemns for having 
explained the phenomena of nature by matter and motion, and who was 
turned out of Athens as an atheist, for maintaining that the stars were suns, 
and the planets were habitable worlds, to be put in competition with the 
account given in Genesis by God himself, ‘ whose Spirit,’ as Job say% ‘ gar- 
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iiished the Heavens*and hanged the Earth upon nothing? Wherefore, 
awake my countrymen! denounce this system held to he infallible—break 
down the harrier to the truth—set wide the flood-ijates—let forth the streams 


of life, that the Earth may be filled with the knowledge of God, as the 
waters cover the sea/' 


In answer to which, we merely observe that Plato, though warmed with 
the highest regard for this science, was no astronomer ; that, however 
elevated the style ani sentiments of his Ethics, his Physics are ob¬ 
scure, tu^idj and incomprehensible; and that the expulsion of the in¬ 
telligent tutor of Socrates, and Eurijiides, and .Pericles, was of a piece 
with Athenian discrimination, in their persecutions in general. 

A singular plftnomenou* accompanies the Sun; it is called the 
Zodiacal light, and is usually attributed to his atmosphere. Its appear¬ 
ance had been remarked both by Descartes and Childrey, yet it did 
not attract general notice till Cassini observed it, in 1693. It com¬ 
mences a little befbre sunrise at some seasons of the year, and at others 
after sunset. At first it seems a faint whitish zone of light, less in¬ 
tense than the milky way, and with ill defined borders, scarcely to be 
distinguished from the twilight; being then but little elevated, and 
its figure nearly agreeing with a splier<»id seen in profile. As it rises 
abovi 5 the horizon, it becomes biigliter and''larger, till it resembles a 
triangular beam of light, analogous to the tail of a Comet, rounded at 
the vertex, with its liase towards the sun, and its axis in the direction 


of the zodiac. This luminous cone is not distinctly visible in these 
latitudes, except at the etjuinoxes, owing to the liighly illuminated 
atmosphere of the summer months, and the great obli<juity of the Sun’s 
path in winter: in trOi)ical regioiis it may he constantly seen after 
sunset and heforv* sunrise. Tlumgh this jihenomeiion appears to have 
some connexion with the solar atmosphere, it is necessary to make the 
latter extend heyond the orbit of J\lercnry, to reconcile the idea of its 
being a section thereof,—a i^sition nullified by the researches of La 
Plaqe. Nor have those ]>hiloso])hers more reason who have ascribed 
the light to terrestrial retraction; the tiuestion is therefore still open 
for inve.^tigalion. 

Having jdaced our Sun as a centre, we will now consider the bodies 
which jK'rforiii their revolutions around liiui. Here, every thing is 
magnilicent aiul on’erly, and each seeming difficulty may be vaii- 
qui.shed by iKpplicatiou ; the wljoJe being amenable to the foll(»wing 
known Keplerian lau's. 1. The orbit t»f eadi planet is an ellipse of 
which the sun occupies one*of the fiici. 2. The areas described 


about the Sun by the radiu'j vecl«)r of tlie ])lanet, are jjroportionate to 
the times employed in deserihiug them. 3. 'J’he srpiare.s of the times 
of the sidereal revolutions of the j)lanets# are to eaeh other as the cubes 


of their mean distances. Upon the.se di.stiiicl. terms hangs the cer¬ 
tainty of astronomical demou.stration, and U})on them, and the seven 
elements of ellii)tical motions, are grounded the most satisfactory evi¬ 
dence of the beauty, skill, and correctiie.ss of the tk)j)eri)ican princi]>les. 

Ill briefly nftticing the other celestial relations of our system, we will 
subjoin tlieir quantities, agreeably to the most recent deductions,—in 
sonic of which u e have been porsomilly engaged. And we regret to 
find, in the various element-ary works that occasionally fall in our way, 
how iy:tlo else they consist of than careless compilation, by persons 
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too,'unversed ia the subjects they treat, who innocently drink at pol¬ 
luted sources, and either attempt to reduce for themselves on erroneous 
data, or misap'ply their formula;; jiroducing a heterogeneous array of 
numbers, very jiuzzling to the practical astronomer, who referring to 
some established quantity, which he* is not expected to carry in his 
memory, labours unsuccessfully at a lung equation, and not until after 
he has made his head ache, dues he discover tike frcachery of his author. 

Mercury being the smallest of the primary planets, and the nearest 
to the Sun, performs his orbit in tlie shortest period, according to the 
third law before mentiohed, at the mean distance of thirty-six millions 
and a half of miles; tliough with motions vtduch appej^r somewhat com¬ 
plicated. The other elements are: 
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The quantities of iniitter in .s])herical bodies are, of course, as the 
cubes of their diameters and densities conjointly; and it follows that 
a liody of one pound fit our equator, would M'eigh pound if re¬ 

moved to that of JMcrcury, tlie most compact phuiel of our system. 
The light and lieat there received are about G'(i8 times 'greater than 
that of the earth, and tlie Sun is seen from thence, nearly seven times 
as large as by our featherless liipeds. Whether tliere is any cliaiige of 
season can only be inferred, till improved observations may ascertain 
the inclination of tlic axis of the planet to its orbit: but inference 
leads to the assumption of tlft'n; being very quick inututiuiis, for the 
orbital revolution proves its year to be somewhat less than a quarter 
of ours; and if the si'asons follow in the same proportion, they will 
each consist of only three of our weeks. To the iMc-rcurian spectator 
the solar spots will apjiear to traverse his disc in a right line from east 
to west, at times, hut at others elliplically ; while \^emis and the 
Earth will'afford him a very glorious light, if any can be wanting in 
those tracts where water, it is thtaight, would be continually boiling. 
Yet heat and cold are mere rehitive terms, and the .Mercurial regions 
may be as frosty, as we iu our ignorance of its constitution, fancy it 
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burning: even as* the snowy summits of the Himalaya range, ‘are 
nearer to the Sim, than the parched and scorching plains of Hindostan. 

From the proximity of Mercury to the Sun, and the difficulty of 
watching him, owing to the short periods allowed by his rapid motion 
of nearly 100,000 miles an hour, l^he rotation on his axis is a quantity 
not yet ultimately settled: still, the extreme mobility is so striking 
that chemists have adopted his symbol to denote quicksilver. The 
proper times for viewing him are about an hour and three quarters be¬ 
fore sunrise in autumn, and after (Sunset in spring, and even then it 
requires keen observation; for this planet is pliculiar in twinkling and 
scintillating, to tjje eye, likp a star. • When the course appears retro¬ 
grade, the arc described varies from 9“ 22 ' to 15° 44'; the duration in 
the farmer case being twenty-three days and a half, and in the latter 
two days less. This retrogradation commences when the planet is dis¬ 
tant from the Suq 15° 24' to 18° 39'; and it terminates at a distance 
which varies from 14° 19' to 20" 51". When the planet begins to be 
visible in the evening, it is with difficulty distinguished in the cre- 
pusculum ; but he gradually disengages himself till he arrives at about ■ 
22° 30' from the Sun, when he returns again, assuming the direct, sta¬ 
tionary, and retrograde ap])earances till lost p the solar beams. After 
continuing some time invisible, he is again seen in the morning, emerg¬ 
ing from the beams of the grand luminary with a retrograde march as 
far as 18°, when he becomes stationary, then resumes his direct motion 
to 22° 30', when lie once more returns, disappears, and afterwards be¬ 
comes an evening star. 

But the best observations which can be taken of Mercury are when 
he transits the solar disc, like a dark round spot. This phenomenon, 
which was first observed by Gassendi, in Nov. 1031, is one of great 
interest, as affording an additional opportunity of correcting the dis¬ 
tance of the Sun from us; a problem of almost insurmountable diffi¬ 
culty to ascertain with ultimate precision. It is of rare occurrence, 
bnd can happen only during an inferior conjunction, when he is in his 
nodes, or points where he crosses our ecliptic, and when the Earth 
happens to be in the same longitude; for in all other parts of his orbit 
the conjunctions are invisible, because he either goes above or below 
the sun. From these causes the phenomenon, for ages to come, can 
only take place in the months of May and November. Thus, the last 
observation made in Europe fell on the 9th of November 1802, and was 
remarkable from the delight which it afforded to the closing days of 
Lalande:—The passage of Mercury over the sun’s disc,” he says, 
"was observed this morning for the 19th time. The w^eather was ex¬ 
ceedingly favourable, and astronomers enjoyed in the completest manner 
the sight of this curious phenomenon. *1 was the more anxious to have 
a view of it, as I shall never see it more." The gratification he ex¬ 
perienced arose from finding that his tables, the result of forty years 
labour, had reached the utmost perfection which they can attain in the 
present state ^of science.* The next will be on the 5th of May 1832; 
and as it will be visible in England, we trust that many of our readers 


* Lalande wisely coiilined himftelf to his astronomical studies diu-iiig the heat of 
tlu; Hev^olution, and when he had consequently escaped the fury of the times, he 
ocosely said, " I may thank my stars for it.” 
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will embrace the opportunity of witnessing it.* In the most favour¬ 
able times tha^we have had for viewing him, he has been of a bright 
white colour, far too splendid for the detection of apy penutnbrce or 
luculi, and yet we have seen him under various aspects, from the full 
gibbous to the thin crescent. Of the mountains, therefore, or .their 
probable height and effect in modifying the intensity of heat, we can 
offer nothing from our personal observation. It should, however, be 
observed, that the instruments which we hava used have been the re¬ 
cent reflecting and achromatic telescopes, which though convenient 
from their reduced focal length, ane decidedly disadvantageous in cer¬ 
tain cases, because they*cannot carry the necessary distinctness of vision 
under low magnifying powers. • , ^ 

Such being the difficulties of even noticing Mercury, it redounds not 
a little to the credit of the ancients that they ascertained him tcube a 
planet, and that his period was tolerably assigned. Pliny, though he 
errs greatly in the time of revolution, is not so faj out in the mean 
angle of elongation; anfl Cicero, in his Discourse on the Nature*of the 
Gods, cites the period of Mercury as less than a 3 'ear, adding, that it is 
never farther distant from the Sun, than the space of one sign, 
whether he precedes or follows it.” Indeed, we cannot but be struck 
with the near approach v|^iich some of those elders made to the present 
system ; and it was matter of regret to Newton, in his old age, that he 
had nut sufficiently explored the former state of knowledge. Without 
waiting to quote the exact demonstrators, we may cite Lucan’s beau¬ 
tiful idea of the nature and influences aof the heavenly orbits, in the 
English garment furnished him by Rowe 

" The Sun the seasons of the year supplies,* 

And bids the evening and the morning rise; 

Commands the planets with superior force. 

And keeps each wandering light to his appointed course. 

The silver Moon o’er briny seas presides. 

And heaves huge ocean with alternate tides. 

Saturn’s cold rays in icy climes prevail; 

Mars rules the winds, the storm, and rattling hail; 

Where Jove ascends the skies are still serene; 

And fruitful Venus is the|;^enial queen. 

While every limpid spring, and falling stream. 

Submits to radiant Hermes' reigning beam." 

Venus) who follows Mercury in the order of our system; at the fliean 
distance of 60,000,000 miles from the Sun, is easily distinguished from 
the other solar satellites by greater lustre, her light being of a brilliant 
white colour, and so powerful as to project a sensible shadow. Owing 
to this lovely superiority she was the first planet that attracted notice, 
as is proved by her being the duly one named in the Scriptures, or by 
those very ancient writers Hesiod and Ilomer. She offers similar 
phenomena with Mercury, with this difference, that her phases are 

* Much service may be rendered on this occasion, if those who have the fortune 
to witness this .phenomenon would carefully note the instant df appulse of the 
planet, and of its departure from the solar disc ; the points of entry and exit; the 
altitude of the sun ; times of its passing by equal lines of transit; the state of the 
barometer and thermometer; and particulus of the locality whence observed, 
especially the height of the station. 
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much more sensible, the oscillations more erteusive, and their period 
more considerable : it is, therefore, from the two that ^n irrefragable 
proof of the falsity of the hypothesis of Ptolemy is obtained. All 
observations agree, that Venus and Mercury are sometiin'cs on this side 
of the sun and sometimes on the other; but the earth has never been 
detected between them and the t^un, a case which yet must have fre-i 
queiitly happened, if the orbits of all the planets encompassed our 
globe as a centre. Pliaiy.remarked the peculiaritv of these -two planets; 
and when the j)owcrful mind of Copernicus was directed towards shew¬ 
ing that the noblest works of natuse were not devoid of that harmony 
which appears in her meaner productions,—^it Svas objected, that if his 
theory were truc,^and that Mercury, and Venus actually revolved round 
the Sun in paths comprised within ours, they must sometimes appear 
hurnod ; and, in their apsides, bear the same ])hnses as the moon. The 
intelligent philosopher admitted the validity of the conclusion : “ Yet," 
added he, “ all tjiis may be proved in course of time—for^ our sight 
is too’imperfect to see such changes—but should we ever have a more 
distinct view of those bodies they will apjjear so.’’ The invention of 
the telescope, soon afterwards, enabled Galileo to fuldl this able and 
sagacious prediction; and the Pythagorean doctrine, thus revived and 
beautifully confirmed, at once demolished^ the hypothetical circles, 
cycles and ejncycles, which encumbered the celestial mechanism and 
repressed the advancement of kzn»wledge. 

As Venus is never more elongated from the Sun than do” to 47" 12', 
it follows that her orbit inclu^les that of IMercury, but is included in 
ours. From their inferior situation they cannot he seen on the meri¬ 
dian, except in the rare case »)f passing over the solar disc, an event of 
very remote occurrence. It is, how'cver, in the scale of events that this 
might hapjjen in the day, hut neither of them can ever be seen by ns at 
midnight; which is a striking dillerence between tliein and the supe¬ 
rior planets, and an additiomil ]»roof of the exceutricity of our st ition. 
From this cause Venus can never exhibit a jzerfectly round disc, except 
i«i the case cited; for in her snjzerior conjunction, when her whole en¬ 
lightened face is towards ns, the rays of the Siiji prevent our seeing it. 
When she is to the Avest of the Sun, which is from her inferior to her 
superior conjunction, she is seen before the rising of that luminary, 
affording, in a fine silver crescent, an edegant telescopic object: when 
she is to the east of the sun, that is, during her ju-ogress from the 
superior to the inferior conjunction, she is visible after sunset. In the 
former of these situations she has been successively named by Greeks, 
Romans, and Moderns—Pliosjzhorus, Lucifer, and the Morning Star; 
and when in the latter Hesperus, V'esper, and the Evening Star. 
Not hut what Venus is remarkable for her visibility in the full sun¬ 
shine, provided her place is well known* for w e ourselves have seen her 
at noon-day wdth the naked eye. Under most circumstances she is 
readily discovered with the slightest optical assistance; for, if the re¬ 
flected rays fall upon the eye when it is not overpowered by other solar 
beams, it cannot but see a planet of such capacity. A similar remark is 
also applicabife to Jupiter, though he is not so easily visible ; but from 
this ready facility of adding to the means of correcting navigation, they 
have been impressed into the service, and the improved Nautical Alma¬ 
nack which is to appear in 1834, will be enriched with such additional 
tabular details as will bring those magnificent orbs into use. For dis- 
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tances, the rapid motion tf Venus, estimated at up less than 09,000 
miles in an hour, renders her extremely valuable; and meridian alti¬ 
tudes may be often taken of her, when unfavourable circumstances may 
have prevente’d an observation of the Sun, 

The evening and morning stars were, in Ogygian ages, sup]H»s«l to 
be different ; and it must have taken a long period of observation to 
prove the contrary. Pythagoras, it is stated, was the first who discov¬ 
ered the identity, and from his time the fact wasf generally understood. 
From her uncommon splendour, Venus attracted great regtud ; she 
was deemed the cause of tranquilMty, refreshment, and love, and she 
had a sort of perpetuaf presidency over the sea. J'eurrixqitc saltthrc 
sidus, says Lucan; and in later ^mes Baker seeing* to recognise the 
principle in the following passage:— 

“ Fair Venus next, fulfils her larger nuiud, * 

With softer beams, ;iiid milder glory crown’d ; 

• Friend to mankind, she glitters from :ifar, • 

Now the bright ev’ning, now the morning stfir.” 


At her greatest elongation, Venus appears stationary with respect to 
the Sun, for some time; after this, her easterly motion becomes slower 
than the Sun’s, and she approaches that primary. At si cerlsiin ])oint 
she becomes stationary iiatH respect to the fixed slsu-s, and then her 
motion becomes retrograde, in an arc varying from 1-1" .‘{.'i' to 17 “ 12'; 
the duration in the former csise being 4()‘‘ 21'', siml in the latter 4.3'’ 12'' ; 
and the retrogradution commences, or finishes, when she is 27 ° 40' to 
29° 41' from the Sun. In her progress she exhibits moon-like phases, 
from the fine thin crescent to nearly an enlightemal sphere ; and the illu¬ 
minated part being constantly turned to tlie Sun, the horns are towards 
the east in the morning star, and towards the west when the evening 
one. In these changes there are remarkable alterations of diameter 
and brilliance, nor is she brightest when most of lu-r f.ice is seen. A 
still greater apparent anomaly is that of her aj)peiiring to keep (m the 
same side of the Sun for 290 days together, although thi.'. is a longer 
period than she takes to perform her entire circuit; but this is ownig 
to the Earth going at the same time round the Sun, though slower ; 
and she must continue to a])])eiir on the san>e side u-itli tin* Earth, till 
the excess of her daily motion alTove our’s amounts to 170 ", which, at 
the diurnal rate of .37', will be in about 200 days. The other esta¬ 
blished elements of this planet are:— , • 
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Mf-an apparent diumeter • , • • • • 

Diameter at anperior coqjanction . . . • r 9*60 

Ditto, inferior at limes . . > • • 01*20 

True diam. 0 as unity 0'07S, or . . . . - HOO miles. 

Volame, Earili as unity . • . . . 0*927 

Mass, Sun as unity ..... •00000M638 

Mean distance, Earth as unity c • • • • 0*7233310 

Various difficulties ^have hitherto prevented the indiiution oi the 
axis of Venus, to that of the ecliptic, from bei^ exactly ascertained ; 
but by her being surrounded by ai\, atmosphere, the refractive powers 
of which vary little from ours, a constant change of seasons, nnder mo¬ 
derated solar rays, may be inferred. But from her curious situation, 
she seldom has & forenoon*and afternoon of equal length; and th^ 
variation of her .seasons is so frequent, that she has four, twice a year at 
her equator: her polar regions offer many peculiarities as to length of 
day, and other matter, contrary to our globe. A body weighing one 
pound at our equator, would decrease to 0*98 if removed to that of 
Venus. The proportion of light and heat which she receives from the 
Sun, is about 1*91 times greater than thdt received here; to her inha- , 
bitants, therefore, the orb of day will appear nearly twice as large as 
to us. Amongst the surprisii)|ififacts relative to Venus, is that of her 
annual revolution being only nine and a quarter of her days, reckoning 
by the Sun rising and setting, owing to which, the Sun must appear 
to pass through a whole sign in little more than three quarters of her 
natural day; and the declination is so varied, that he cannot shine 
vertically upon the same part for two days together, so that the heated 
places have time to cool. Nor is this ml; the variety occasioned by 
these motions offer several other extraordinary astronomical appear¬ 
ances, and from the difference of the solar amplitude at rising and at 
setting, means are afforded to the inhabitants of Venus, of finding their 
longitude, with all the facility which attends Tellurian latitudes. 

In gazing at Venus, with “ all our might,” and, we may add, under 
Vjo fiommon advantages, we have been unable to detect the slightest 
appearance of spots or inequalities; though, as happened with Sir W. 
Herschel, we clearly percifeived the nearly uniform white colour to be 
considerably brighter upon her convexjty, than on that part which sepa¬ 
rates the enlightened from the dark part ttf her disc,—a fact which he 
reasonably attributed to the reflecting and refractive powers of a dense 
atmosphere.« Now, £f8 the elder Cassini distinctly saw spots on this 
planet's surface, and by them deduced her diurnal motion to within a 
minute of what Schroeter established jt, 120 years afterwards, by the 
bluntness and sharpness of one of her cusps, it may be conjectured that 
her atmosphere has undergone a material clrange since the middle of 
the seventeenth century. We should observe that the cusps extend 
considerably more than a semicircle, occasioned, no doubt, by the 
atmosphere being more luminous than the planet. The southern horn 
is observed to vary its appearance, being alternaitiely blunt and sharp, 
-^a change attributed to the shadow of a high mountain, which, by ro¬ 
tation, periodically intercepts the light, and thus furnished the inde- % 
fatigable Schroeter with his opportunity of confirming Cassini's con¬ 
tested point. A farther examination of the same horn, in 1790, by 
this astronomer, led to the discovery of the crepuscular light of the 
planet; ' * 
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Venas, as well as Mercoiy, is sometimes seen td pass eter tlie sdar 
disCj thus affording proof of her being an opaque body, an 3 also, ^at 
her orbit is included wi^in that of the Barth. But as this transit can 
only occur when she is in her nodes, and the Earth in the same longi- ' 
tude,‘—the phenomenon, besides its rarity, can only happen for many 
centuries to com& in the months of June or December. The first-ever 
khown to We beUsa seen, by a human beuigi was observed by our 
oduntrymen, Bbttbic Craotree, in 1689. Two others have since 
taken place, one in 1761, and thegother in 1769; and the latter wiH 
be long memorable in scieiitidc annals, not only on account of the in¬ 
teresting results generally obtained, but' particularly for the mission so 
munificently equipped, by the Biitish CTovemment, and dispatched 
under the intelligent Capt. Cook, to observe the phenomenen at 
Otaheite. 

We cannot mention this voyage, without adve^sting to a slander 
which has been adop^d into a public report, by the Geographical 
Society of Paris. It is the:^ stated, that the morose" disposition of 
Cook induced Batiks to reitoCTCe his intention of proceeding on the 
second voyage ; but how is it that thei||ter did not ml^over this defect 
before he had put himsdf to great Immense in making preparations 
with that object in vieiK^ The truth is, that Cook, completely dis¬ 
gusted with the domineering sway o^ Mr. Banks, the conceit of Dr. 
Solander, and the fractious temper of Forster, on finding that the two 
former were arranging matters for another trip, took efiectual steps 
for removing the annoyance, by declaring that “ he would rather give 
up his command, than suffer a repetition of the vexations he had 
undergone.” Banks, to hide his mortification, and to devote his ** stock 
and traps" to some other use, started off to Iceland, accompanied by 
the Doctor, which gave rise to this waggibh couplet: 

" Though East or "^est, or North or South you wander. 

You’ll find on shallyw feeds fat )S’o4iW(fer.” ^ ^ 

lie who has had a command must be well a\^e of the incumbrance of 
a constant passenger ; and especially one, uaio, from affluence rather 
than from attainments, considered himself as the axis of the expedi¬ 
tion. It could not have been pleasant to an intrepid sailor to finS 
himself so far the ** second fiddle" as to be considered a mere hl^ar- 
Icader. I'hus, as an example of the way the tide ran, in* a book now ‘ 
lying on our tabic, Musgrave’s Dissertation on the Grecian Mythol<^, 
page 8.3, there is express referchce to the discoveries made in " Jwk 
Banks’ voyage r^und the World. In thus accusing Cimt. Cook of arro¬ 
gance, and such cruelty that Ics main dr es fautes de la part de ses hdteg 
i'taient r6priintes par des houlefS et dev baUes," it is clear that the said 
Ge^aphical Society harbourb some particularly good-humoured friend 
to Entlish worth; the same, perhaps, who decei%d Malte Brun and 
Lapie mtb the im’aglhary voyages of Maldonado and de Fuentes to 
disparage our polar -exertions; and who "TW have been^instrumentul 
in foistmg Renb Caillb upon Jomard, as a Tomttifdoo travelled. We 
beg, therefore, of their future Committees, to exaftnine into the veracity 
of the statements drawn up for sflgnatttre, before fjiey adopt them. 

To return. The expedition of Cook*was eminently^ successful in its 
objects; and the various durations^ the transit, s^n fi-om different 
U. S. JoiraK. No. 37. Dxt. J33I. 2 x 
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countries, being reduced with the utmost precision, ^ve the parallax 
of Venus to great exactness ; and consequently her distance from the 
Earth at the moment of conjunction: it also enabled geometers to de> 
termine the solar parallax, one of the most important of all the astro¬ 
nomical desiderata. It is unfortupate for science that so useful a phe¬ 
nomenon should fall so rarely; the last, as we hate just seen, was on 
the 3rd of June 1769/-and there will not be another until December 
the 8th, 1874, which will be fcdlowed by one in 1882,—^for it is worthy 
of remark, that they succeed each other with alternate intervals of more 
than a century, and then of eight years, and so they continue. Excepting 
these eclipses, Venus exhibits tne same appearances to us, as to con¬ 
junctions, elongations and times, every eight years; and, with such a 
regularity as to observe very nearly the same days as before. 

The question as to whether Venus has a satellite or not, has been 
warmly and widely contested, but to the present moment .<it cannot 
be demonstrated that such an attendant is not in existence. Besides 
•ther astronomers, Cassini and Short, ty^o exact obsmTers, were posi¬ 
tive as to perceiving it ; and from the published details, Lambert has 
given a theory of its action. ^ijPut it has been pronounced, that the 
whole was effected by opticall^usions; an^ the opinion is grounded 
upon the fact, that no secondary body was seen when Venus traversed 
the solar disc. But this is scarcely conclusive: for in different coun¬ 
tries, and with different eyes and instruments, that optical illusion 
must have been a remarkableione which could pervade all the observa¬ 
tions. The satellite is, perhaps, extremely small, while some parts of 
its body may be less capable of reflecting light than others; and when 
the splendour of the planet, and our inconvenient station for watching 
it are considered, it must be conceded, that however slight the hope 
may be, the search ought not yet to be relinquished. No Uranian 
should ever be disheartened by disappointment: a mere gazer would 
have at once pronounced the face of Venus to be dat; but the indus- 
trio'as Schroeter, by close observation, has measured the heights of 
four mountains on her surface, and found them to be from 9000 to 
18900 toises! 

Having thus detailed our belief," as connected with the Sun and 
inferior, or inner planets, we will take a future opportunity of treating 
upop other parts of the Universe ; but in the mean time wc take a 
final adieu of the “ Divine System,"—or rather, the crude aiid nonsen¬ 
sical vision of Brothers, as illustrated by Capt. Woodley. We must, 
however, drop a word of advice on pafting. The gallant officer, speak¬ 
ing of our intention to capsize his hypothesis, says that we 

Are not equal to the task of effectii^ it, unless they arc the whole of 
Cambridge, who are arraying themselves against me; if so, give me Oxford, 
and with the aid (not of the supreme imaginary Being of Sir Isaac), but of 
Supremo Wisdom—}^, Gentlemen of Cambridge, shall be ashamed when 
you shall behold your faces reflected in the polished structure that we shall 
raise uj^perthe everlasting basis!" 

^w, we protest against this author’s casting his pearls before Ox- 
fqiid, on the plea of their disloyalty to Urania; on the contrary, no 
iboner shall he have crossed the Charwell, than the manes of Hornsby 
and Keill will face him; while Ivory and Rigaud, in the armour of 
Newton and La Place, will be happy to break a lance with him or any 
of his adherents. 
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* NO. VI. 

“ FlaeUin .—I pcseech you now, will you voutiiafe me, look yon, a few iUspiira> 
tions with you, as partly touching or concerning the disciplines of the war.” 

Shaksteare. 

** Avt£B the genetal example of the stote'of tactics towards the 
dose of the Italian wars, which, in our last Colloquy, we selected from 
Montlnc, we may now^I think, Cffevalier, out of the records of service 
M'hich the worthy Marechal has offered us, proceed further to trace the 
progress of the art under his experience in sundry special details, 
regarding the armament, composition, and array of troops." 

All whidh, in other words, is no more than to notice the chafTgos or 
modifications produced in each of these points by a half-century of 
porpetual*action, during what may be termed the transitional ijjtate of 
the art. And, in f^ootn^ I know not that a more convenient order of 
inquiry and discussion than*this can well be taken: sinc|^ it will 
naturally lead us to pursue the train .of such particqlars under their 
respective heads, beyond the age of jlitntluc himself to that precise 
epoch of the Low-Country wars, at v^cjh it is oui object to arrive, 
and to concentrate our illustrations.” 

•^‘Wherein, Chevalier, that your promised aid may freely be rendered, 
I would in the outset crave your separate consideration of those pro¬ 
gressive changes in martial practice whidh, as we gather from Montluc, 
had been effected during his service. The chief of which, I think, as 
deserving notice in the interval between the battle of Pavia and your 
French civil wars were—the rapid accumulation of fire-arms both 
among horse and foot; the decline of the old geus~d’armerie of lances; 
the substitution of bodies of simple cuirassiers, or pistoi.ikrr, as they 
came to be termed; the increased use and pro])urtion of light cavalry ; 
and, though last not least important, the gradual establishment of a 
new organization for the infantry.” • * 

** You have distinguished all these changes with suflicient exactitude 
for our purpose. When Montluc commenced his service in the cam¬ 
paign of Bicocca in 1522, he declares, as you will remember, that there 
were no arquebusiers among the native French foot j and though this 
can scarcely be construed to the lefiter, yet it appears that, the company 
which he commanded were arn\ea entirely with the arbalest or cross¬ 
bow. But he tells you that, oitly five years later, ito,general had been 
the introduction of the ar(|uebuse that, of eight hundred men whom he 
raised in his province, five hundred boro this * malheureux instrument.’ 
And the cross-bow soon fell generally into disuse." 

** Yet Sully, forty years later, speaks of troops of argoulets, or 
mounted cross-bow-men, among the Catholic forces." 

He does: but though an argoulel originally signified a mounted 
cross-bow-man, yet as the term was afterwards applied equally to a 
horseman equipped with the arqnebuse, it is not alwaya certain which 
armament is denoted by it. But admitting that cross-bows were found 
so late as SuUy’s time among the li{|bt horsoj^ thd fact must have been 
produced by the exigencies of a civil war, in which, fur lack of more 
modern equipments, armouries we);e ransa^ed of their obsolete stores^ 

n A ^ 
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flnd tha aldiMr weapons brought bf neoessity^ into requisi^a. Bo also 
in your Bnglish bands, a lingering partiality for the ahcient pationsJ 
weapon—the renowned long>bow of your archers—occasioned its' re« 
tentiqn long after the continental troops had abandoned the use both of, 
' bolt'and quarrel.’ At the camisade of Boulogne, in the year 1544, 
your Gascon boasts that he received several arrows in his roundel* or 
buckler, from the Engjish archers ; and I need not remind you that 
the use of the long-bow was encouraged in your island even so late as 
the commencement of the seventeenj^h century." 

Yes; there are at least two ordinances extant of the reign of our. 
Charles I.* for enforcing the use of that ancient weapon. And what is 
more extraordinarjr, in a MS. quotedTby our military antiquary, Grose,' 
entitled *A Treatise of Martiall Discipline, dedicated to the Lord 
Burrows, Governor of the Brille in the Lowe Countries,* by one Balph 
Smithe, who appears to have seen the musket service of thoqp wars, it 
is declared that 'fione other weapon maye compare with that same 
noble weapon*—the long-bow. Neither, probably, did Smithe speak 
without personal experience of the comparative qualities of bre-arms 
and bows: for in Strada*s enumeration of the army under Leicester in 
the Netherlands in 1580, we ai^n^old expressly of a body of fourteen 
hundred Irish foot 'arcubus et sagittis mii^aces.' But there seems 
reason to suspect, Chevalier, from these among many other circum¬ 
stances, that, notwithstanding their honourable share in the warfare of 
that age, my countrymen were later than the continental nations in 
their adoption of the new arms." 

It may be proven that they borrowed somewhat tardily the new 
warlike inventions and devices of the times: albeit it must be con¬ 
ceded to their memory that they came to practise them not the less 
stoutly. But, returning to the evidence of our ancient Gascon, thb 
continual increase of fire-arms, both among foot and horse, is every¬ 
where perceptible throughout his narrative. As to the array of in- 
fj^tiyr, in every campaign the arquebuserie are exhibited with aug¬ 
mented numbers and importance in relation to the pikes. Mounted 
arquebusiers had become common among the light cavalry even in the 
It^ian campaigns; and, in the civil v^ar of 1562, we meet with Mont- 
luc*s earliest mention of pistolieus among the heavy horse. By 
this last innovation, the use of iire-arihs was extended to mounted 
troo]:^ in general; and no stronger, proof need be adduced'of their 
growing prevalence in the age before, us, than that they should have 
^en adopted as thb chief resource both of heavy and light cavalry, in 

S reference to, and almost in exclusion of, those varieties of the arme 
lanclie, on which the same species of force have wisely learned in 
later times to resume their dependance.6 Your modern cavalry, whe¬ 
ther swordsmen or lancers, are either such par excellence; and, for all 
practical service, are as unused to place their trust on carbine and 
pistol as if they dealt wholly in cold steel.** 

Pursuing our inquiry, beyond the evidence of Alontluc, into the 
fact of the increased employment of fire-arms, there is one circumstance 
of interest under the same head to be noticed in the practice of the 
Low-Country wars; 1 mean the partial substitution of the musket 
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Xia the strictness of the term) for the anjaebuse m the fire-arm of rite * 
foot. Not thht, in simply tracing the advance of our art, it is essential 
to distinguish every unimportant variety of the same arm—** 

** Assuredly not: for as you have already bad occasion to expl^n, it* 
would not only be exceedingly difficulty but moreover a profitless ex¬ 
pense of time—save to your devotit antiquary—^to attempt the re¬ 
duction into chronological order of a huge noiqenclature of fire-armOj 
wherein the distinction lay often without a dfifierence. Thus you have 
shown that the arquebuse alone jyas known in divers countries and 
periods under half-a-dozen namesy much more various than the trifling 
modifications in its constructioriy and abundantly calculated to perplex 
the conjectures of the sapient.” * * • 

However, it is desirable to note the first adoption into the ^anish 
service of a fire-arm, the employment of which had the effect of • 
dividing ^e infantry into heavy and light. Throughout the Memoirs 
of Montluc, you will ngt, 1 think, discover the slightest reference to 
any other fire-arm, as employed by the foot, than the arquebuse; and 
in so precise a recorder of military usages, an allusion would surely 
have been made to the musket proper,, i|t' it had obtained in his service. 
That this piece was a much earlier «|^ation, I am of course aware: 
but it had been long sfl!perseded by the arquebuse, until the Low- 
Country wars, when, on the. authority both of Bentivoglio and Strada, 
we find it in the hands of the Spanish foot.” 

Of the authority of Monsignore tlie^ Cardinal in martial affairs— 
with all reverence to the Church be it spoken—I make small account: 
but your Jesuit had, certes, fur a man of his cloth, a very pretty notion 
of service; and it is a marvel by what means he could have acquired so 
thorough an insight into the practice of our metier, and so exact an 
jitmamtance with the technicalities of array. His knowledge may 
explained by the supposition, that its materials were derived 
immediately from some of the celebrated Italian commanders who had 
tl^emselves served in those wars: for I am not aware that, like tlm 
iiimous founder of his order, Strada had himself in his youth eilher 
trailed a pike or led a squadron.” 

** No: but he hints in the iiqtroductioii to his “Decades,” that his 
sources of information were abundantly supplied ‘ ab illorum; qui hac 
ipsa aut gesserunt aut gerenda mandarunt, autographis et commenta- 
riisand so correctly and minutely has he transcribed their relatsons, « 
that it is impossible to discover that the work is not from the pen of a 
professed and scientific soldier. It may only be regretted that the pe¬ 
dantry of a schoolman induced him to bbscure his meaning in a dead 
language, which could offer no sure and recognised sense fur the details 
of modern warfare; so that hoiis perpetually at fault to clothe his de¬ 
scriptions of our gunpowder devices in the phrases of a classical Latin- 
ity. He is thus reduced to the clumsy expedient of inventing terms, 
which it would^ assuredly have puzzled a Cassar or a Cicero to compre¬ 
hend, and which he has only rendered intelligible to the Italian reader 
by a glossary.. Without this aid, it might vainly be conjectured that 
' u®ca crypta’ stands for a casemate; ‘ majores’ or * grandi sclopi,' for 
muskets; 'minores,* for arquebuses; ‘ fistula ferrea,’ for a pistol; * pylo- 
clastrum,* for a petard; ‘ pulvis bellicus' for gunpowder, and so forth. 
However, passing from such pedantries, we find him marking, with 
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' sttfficient clearness^nn the sixth book of his fint Decade,” ander 
year 1567> the recent adoption by the Spanish infantry Alra's army 
of the heavy musket, where heretofore the arquebuse of smidler calibre 
' and shorter range only had been used. ' Frontem cujusque oenturiee, 
novo invento, tegebant extra ordinem milites quindenS, armati grandi- 
bus sclopis, furcisque bicomibus, 'quarum fulcro tubi non sane manu- 
ales librarentur. Antes enim hujusmodi fistulse tamquam ingestabiles, 
non nisi insistentes ligneo' tripodi pro muris explodi consueverant; inde 
translatum earum usum ad campes^rem militmm, immistosque qui eas* 
ferrent, minoribus sclopetariis, momenti plurimum habuisse oomper- 
tum est.’ Here we have the fact, that the use of the musket, with the 
forked rest, as a '^haiid gun,*' had just been introduced among the jSpa- 
uish infantry in the field, whereas that weapon had before been em- 
' ployed only at sieges, and fixed and fired on carriages or stands; and 
we are also expressly told that the musketeers, to the nun\ber of fif¬ 
teen per company; were mixed advantageously with the arquebusiers. 

I therefore cannot hesitate to date the regular employment of the 
heavy musket and rest as a weapon of the infantry, from this entrance 
of Alva's army into the Low-Countries. The reason for its adoption 
was obviously that which yott,;have before quoted, Chevalier, from 
Montecuculi, that the heavier piece carried'^ts ball the farther, and 
that the man who could use the arquebuse might use the musket. 
Hence it was that the latter arm was soon introduced in greater num¬ 
ber ; while the arquebuse or carbine in the same ratio, except for the 
light troops, horse and foot, fell into disrepute; and hence also, from 
the order described bv Strada for flanking the front of each company 
by these men of the long shot, we may trace the origin of supporting 
the dense array of pikes by ^ wings,' as they were called, of musketeers.” 

“ These conclusions are undeniable; and-of their truth you may^ljlli- 
duce a strong proof from Davila—himself a soldier of mark and prm- 
siem. Throughout the first half of his renowned work, you will no-' 
vyhere meet with any other term for the fire-men of the infantry than 
arquebusiers (archib'ugieri), until he introduces the Spanish army on 
the theatre «ff warfare ; and then, in his narration of their two admir¬ 
able campaigns under Alessandro Fqrnese, in France, he repeatedly 
distinguishes the musketeers and arquebusiers of that veteran infantry. 
So also, for one example only, during the later retreat of the Duke de 
^Maj-unne from before Laon in 1594, of which the soldier-historian was 
an eye-witness: he tells us that the Spanish and Italian infantry * re¬ 
tired in excellent order; for us the musketeers in the wings gave their 
fire, they fell back into the rear of the pikes, without facing about 
either to the right or left, but still fronting towards the enemy.' The 
arquebusiers in the centre did the same <; so that at last the rear ranks 
came to be the front; and while they were delivering their fire, the 
rest of the division withdrew by degrees, though without turnitg their 
backs.’ And at last when the French cavalry charged, that gallant 
infantry ' received them so steadily on their pikes, and poured such a 
tempest of musket-shot upon the assailants, that they renulsed them 
effectually.' ” 

“ Next, Chevalier, with respect to our second head of illustrations 
from Montluc and his successors—on the continued decline of the 
heavy uens-d’armerkt and the substitution of bodies of pistoliers or 
cuirasbiers, as they were indifferently termed —" 
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The history of the change, which began among the G^man mer-^ 
cenary cavalqr, or Reiters, as they were called,*is easily given. For* 
MontluC' sufficiently accounts for the decline of the gens^d’armerie by 
a passage of his seventh book, wherein, with the true humour of every 
* laudator temporis acti,’ he deplores the loss of the ancient splendoulf 
and beauty of yhose companies whiijh he had seen in his youth. ' Une 
chose voi-je que nous perdons fort 1’usage de nos lances; soit a iaute de 
bons chevaux, dont il sentble que la race ^e 4 )erde, ou pour n'y estre 
pas si propres que nos predecesseurs. £t voi bien que nous les laissons 
pour prendre les pistoles des Allemans, aussi avec ces armes pent on 
mieux combattre en host que avec les lances: car si on ne combat en 
■ haye les lanciers s'embarrassent plus, et Ip combat qn haye, n’est pas si 
asseur6 qu'en host.’ And, in fact, Davila, in his account of the battle 
of Ivry, says expressly that the cavalry of our gallant Henri i^uatre, 
which was wholly composed of noble volunteers, serving at their own* 
charge, trithout pay or reward, had, in the course of the civil wars, 
laid aside the use of dances for their own convenience, and'Adopted 
pistols in their room as more manageable, in imitation of the Reiters. 
Among these needy adventurers themselves, who were found in great 
numbers in the Huguenot levies, necessity seems hrst to have caused 
the disuse of the lanc( 4 ; for either they were too poor to purchase, or 
Germany did not produce in sufficient numbers, the large destrier, or 
war-horse, proper for mounting a heavy gens^d'armerie. There is a 
martial tradition also, which attributes to Prince Maurice of Nassau 
the disuse of heavy lancers, from the same difficulty of finding the pro¬ 
per description of horse, or tlie unsuitable nature of the intersected 
country of the Netherlands to the service of that arm. But though 
that great captain undoubtedly improved the tactick and armament of 
his pistoliers, who were for the most part raised in Germany, and op¬ 
posed them successfully to the Spanish and Italian lances, yet it is 
apparent from the cases which we have just quoted, that he was not 
the first to introduce the change. In our French service, indeed, we 
have the evidence of Montluc, that the composition of the geti^-^r- 
merie had been for some time on the decline. In his youth it had 
been common, not only for young gentlemen, but the higher noblesse 
also, to serve as simple cavaliers in the companies of gens~d'annerie, 
and even, when the allotted number of men-at-arms was complete, 
among, the mounted archers, their attendant light cavalry. Thus, 
young Montluc himself was glad to accept the appdintmenf of an 
archer in the company of the Marechal de Foix. ‘ Ce qu'on estimoit 
beaucoup en ce temps-la. Car il se (rouvoit de grands seigneurs, qui 
estoient aux compagnies, et deux ou trois en une place d’archier.’ But 
he adds, * Depuis tout e’est abastardi.’ In truth these unwieldy com¬ 
panies were gradually dissofved : the archer light cavalry were super¬ 
seded by, or converted into, mounted arquebusiers, and separated from 
the heavy array; many of the nobles, like* Montluc himself, deserted 
their service*in the cavalry as private cavaliers for commands of foot, in 
which they enjoyed greater authority and more opportunity of distinc¬ 
tion ; and Chough whole squadrons of cavalry in our French, as in your • 
later English civil wars, were still composea entirely of gentlemen, an 
inferior mass of stipendiary troopers, like the Reiters, gradually obtain¬ 
ed admission into every national heavy cavalry; until the admixture at 
length so degraded the dignity of the old chivalry, that me^ of birth 
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, weM compelled to withdraw from aerring in ifa mnk8> and the offie^rt 
of horse, as of foot, became a distinct order iirom their followers.' In 
the age before us, however, this degradation of the service was only in 
process; and Davila echoes the contempt entertained by the cavalry 
of the'noblesse for the Reiters as being, with the exception of th#offi- 
cers and some few gentlemen, made up of the vilest rabble of the 
stables and other menials unfit to carry arms-—' che altre i capitani e 
pochi nobili sono ripieni di vilissimi famigli da stalla, e d'altri servitori 
poco abili all' esercizio dell’ armi.' ” 

** Yet that these plebeian mercenaVies were no contemptible soldiers, 
we have the confession of Montluc, who, besidfes the praise of their 
vigilance and^ alertness in quarters, Isays quaintly that there was no 
getting anything but hard knocks out of them, and that in their charge 
^ noughts was to be seen but fire and iron. * Nos gens de cheval sor- 
toient bieu souvent: mais ils trouvuient tousjours ces Reistres si serren 
dans les villages, etc enfermez Jtvec des barrieres, qu’on ne podvoit rien 
gaigner sur eux que des coups, et tout incontinent estoient a cbeval. 
A la vente ces gens-la campent en vrais gens de guerre.’ And the 
fact that the men>at-arm8 abandoned their old equipment of the lance 
to imitate the armament of the Reiters, would seem in itself to imply 
a discovery of the superiority of the latter." / 

1®®^ jump to a conclusitm too hastily, let us rather exa- 
nune,^ first, wherein consisted the difference between the lancer and 
pistolier, and, secondly, the opinion of contemporary authorities on this 
question of superiority.^ The '^pistoIier then, being a cuirassier com- 
pletely cased in steel, differed in nothing from the lancer, save in hav¬ 
ing exchanged the lance for pistols, and, perhaps, in being usually 
mounted on a smaller kind of horse. For, until a later period than 
that before us, the pistoliers had the plumed and closely vizored hel¬ 
met, as well as the entire suit of body and horse armour of the old chi- 
valry. Until the introduction among them of the long, straight, cut- 
nnd-thrust sword, attributed to Prince Maurice, the Reiters made little 
usr other arms than their pistols, and were manifestly unequal to 
sustain a closing charge of gcns~<Varmerie. H[ence we find that their 
wiginal mode of combat was as desultory as that of the light horse. 
For it was ^leir custom to advance, fir4 their pistols, and immediately 
wheeling olf, to rally in rear of the infantry, and renew their charge. 

But^ in this^practice, their deficiency in the armes blanches exposed 
them to be very roughly handled whenever an enemy could get them 
MX prues. ^ Thus, in 157iitii^f‘ the affair of Dormans, where the Duke 
de Guise, wiUi his lancers, broke into the German horse, * who having 
nothing, as Davila tells you, ‘ but pistols to defend themselves <Bgainst 
the violent and fury of the lancers, werp routed and trodden under 
foot and slaughtered in a miserable manner.' So also, at the battle of 
Ivry, the viscount de Favannes, W'ho acted as marcchaUde^camp for 
the cavalry of the League^ had drawn up the Reiters in their service, 
defective sight, in such close position, without intervals in 
the line, * that there was no space left through which they might re- 
tire, after wheeling off, to rally in rear of the army.’ Thb consequence 
of which was, that being obstructed in their attempt to make this 
retrograde movement, they fell into disorder, recoded upon their own 
army, and produced irremediable confusion. On the other ha^ in- 
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de^d; ia another quarter* of the field, the Reiters in the Kii^ilriny, * 
under the Count de Schomberg, * not wheeling off, but chaigin^ h'otne 
into the very; body of the enemy, did great execution, with furious dis- 
cliarges of pistol-shot upon a squadron of lancers. And the Kipg^s, 
squadrons of noble volunteers, who routed the main body of the lances 
of the League, were, as we have seen, equipped after the German 
fashion as pistoliers.* ” 

Here, then, the question of superiority A'aS balanced.** 

Yes: but the defeat of the Reiters arose from the inherent vice of 
their tactics; the victory of the royal squadrons, from the disorder in 
which the flight of the Reiters had involved the lances of their own 
•army: but for which accident dlavila seems to antimate that the 
weight of the numerous gens-d'armerie of the League must have over- 

E owered the King’s pistoliers. Fur the historian declares it fo have • 
een in consequence of the disuse of the lance, * a loss which both the 
King and the most experienced com danders were wont to lament,* 
that to render the shocK of the lances in their firm and continued array 
less effectual, Henry adopted the memorable expedient of dividing hm 
own cavalry into many small squadrons, supported by platoons of foot. 
So in the campaign of 1597 against the Spaniards, Davila makes this 
remarkable declaration, ithat ' in the variety of skirmishes that conti¬ 
nually happened in the held, it was observed that when cuirassiers 
were engaged with cuirassiers, or carbines with carbines, the French 
almost always had the advantage; but when they were attacked by 
the Spanish and Flemish gens-d’armeSf'tliey were obliged to give way 
to the shock of the lances.' ” 

" Yet at the battle of Mook, in the Low-Countries, in the year 1574, 
Strada thinks it worthy of note as an extraordinary occurrence, and 
one which had been falsely reported the first instance of the kind, that 
a body of the German pistoliers—' Raitrum genere,* as he describes 
them,' quos a pluribus brevibusque sclopetis atque aliis ferreis telis, 
Ferreolos vocant’—were routed by the Italian lancers in the Spanish 
service* ' Sunt qui scribant in ea primum pngna visum, ut soli ecfkiifes 
lanceis armati sclopetariqs equites prodigaverint.* ” 

" Such defeats might rarely happen in an enclosed and intersected 
country, and a deep heavy soil like that of the Netherlands, all which 
afforded few opportunities for lancers to act in line and give the close 
charge, nn the overwhelming shock of which they relied for breaking 
through their enemy. So in fact Molltecuculi, as I formerly said, ex¬ 
plains that the reason why the lancer had been superseded in his time 
by the simple cuirassier, was the impossibility of effectually using the 
charge of a line of gens-d’armerie, except on a firm soil and unenclosed 

{ )lain. A^id when Prince ]\{aurice had armed his Reiters with the 
ong and straight-pointed sword, the tables were turned; and the 

I HStolier became decidedly superior to his opponent of the unw'ieldy 
once in every broken mif^e and hand-to-^iand combat. This was 
brought to thd proof at the battle of Tumhaut in 1597, when by order¬ 
ing bis cuirassiers, after firing their volley, to await the charge of the 
Italian and Spanish lancers; to open out rapidly from the centre; and 
thus evading the shock, to fall upon their flanks with the sword; 
Maurice tau^t his Germans to secure an easy victory over those veteran 
squadrtms. 
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** Having^ ia $o proceeded tlie ChevalilT, traced the fcannatMii 
of pistoliers or cuirassiers, ihe next point for eluddatien, on the in¬ 
creased use and proportion of light cavalrv during the age before us, 

, may be dismissed with more brevity. The principal force of this 
description in the Italian campaigns were, as we have seeui, mounted 
arquebusiers ; and. their numbers appear to have been continually 
augmented in every army, both during the service of Montluc and the 
subsequent French and* Low-Country wars. In the Prince of Parma’s 
army in France, there were no less than two thousand light cavalry. 
In the before us, they were nod^, contrary to the orminal practice, 
formed into separate companies from the heavy horse. They were lass 
completely and weightily equipped*’in armour than the cuirassiers;- 
and usually, instead of the old head-piece, wor&the lighter casque, with 
or without vizor, called salade, or in your contemporary English, sal- 
let : whence salades is used by Montluc, as the familiar term for all 
l^ht cavalry. Their discipline was to act entirely as skirmishers, and 
to harass at a distance by their fire: for which purpose, they were 
trained to load and discharge the arquebuse at full career. As a va¬ 
riety of the same force, may also be specified the carbineers, whose 
fire-arm was only a longer arquebuse; and this, too, like the heavy 
musket, seems to have been first introduced •'in the Spanish armies. 
At least the carbineers of that service were in high repute; and the 
earliest notice, 1 think, of such light cavalry in Davila, occurs just be¬ 
fore the battle of Ivry ; when he mentions that the Prince of Parma 
had sent out of Flanders to the aid of the League fifteen hundred 
Flemish lancers, and four hundred carbineers under Count Egmont. 

* The Flemish cavalry,’ he adds, * were excellently mounted and gaily 
clothed in silk and lace, but not esteemed by any means equal to the 
French nobility; on the other hand, Uie carbineers, armed for the most 
part with breastplates and steel caps, and mounted upon nimble horses 
of a middle size, being very ready and expert in all kinds of encounters, 
were not only in great reputation with their own side, but, which was 
of mbre consequence, not a little dreaded by their enemies.’ And in 
the battle of ivry, they well maintained theii' character: for ' having 
greatly disordered the King’s squadron, they afterwards wheeled up 
and down the plain, and harassen the dther squadrons to such a degree, 
as to make the fortune of the day for a long time doubtful.* 

A third ^variety of light horse still in high estimation were the 
Stradiotes or Albanians, which iir our commentaries on the Italian wars, 
we have noticed as first euqployed by the Venetians. A body of these 
Albanians (Epiroti) are mentioxed by Strada in his enumeration of the 
original army which Alva led out of Italy into the Low-Countries. 
They served throughout the whole of tl\e long war which succeeded ; 
and are repeatedly named with distinction. Parma gave the command 
of them to Giorgio Basts, himself by descent an Albanian, and one of 
the best cavalry ofiScers formed in the school of Farnese. also there 
were bodies of Albanians in our French civil wars in the'service of the 
League. Davila says, that the Duke of Lorraine had eight hundred 
light horse, * part Albanians or Croats, and part Italians, in the cam¬ 
paign of 1587; uud particular mention is made of their activity, under 
their leader Capt. Tomaso Fratta, an Albanian, in scouring tne coun¬ 
try and observing the enemy’s motions. Another body are found in 
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tlie same eain|mign in ^he Catholic annr, ‘which* nnder the Duke de • 
Joyense fou^t the battle of Contras; and the name of their eaptain, 
Mercado Boa, is also fireserred by SuUj as well as by Dadla, and by 
the latter especially with honour for his valour and conduct in that 
disastrous rout. .In mcHre modern acceptation of the uses of light 
cavalry, these Albanians must be deemed by far the best of the age ibr 
out-post duties, in which we find that they were constantly employed 
to observe and report the movements of an *eifemy. They rode active 
Turkish horses, were dressed, at least in the time of Philip de Comines, 
and 1 am not awar^ that any change had taken place, somewhat in 
oriental costume, and fought with a light lance or rather pike, of ten 
' or twelve feet, steel-headed at bbth endsi They seem to have carried 
no fire-arms, or to have made little use of them: for 1 observe that 
they are always distinguished from the arquebusiers and carbfheersCof* 
the light cavalry.” 

“ I sfiould doubt, however, Chevalier, if we are always to under¬ 
stand that the Albanian cavalry, as it was called, of the age before us, 
was still levied in the same provinces as the original Stradiotes; but 
rather that their name, like that of hussars in later ages, had been 
transferred from a national title into a designation for any sunilarly 
equijiped cavalry.” % 

“ The Albanian squadrons who served in the French and Low-Coun¬ 
try wars, contained doubtless an admixture of Italians with the native 
levies of the Greek and Dalmatian ])rovinces of Venice; but I see no 
reason to doubt that they were principdlly Albanians, as certainly were 
their three leaders whom I have enumerated. As you have spoken of 
hussars, it may be well, by the way, to note that the Hungarian light 
cavalry was already in request in the age before us; for they are re¬ 
ported to have dune good service in the passage of the Elbe before the 
victory which the Emperor Charles V. gained in person over the 
Elector of Saxony at IMuhlberg in the year 1547.” 

** Lastly, proceed we, Chevdier, to the most important of our illus¬ 
trations :—^the progress of a new organization fur the infantry (lufing 
the second half of the sixteenth century.” 

** Commencing as usual with the evidence of Alontluc, the still in¬ 
creasing reputation of that ar&i is displayed in almost every page of 
his Commentaries. In his own case, he very early attached himself to 
the foot service. ‘ J’avois tousjours eu envie de me jpter pasmi les 
gens de pied,’ is his remark in the outset ; and he afterwards refused 
to accept the guidon of a company of gen4*d’armerie, * Ayant mis mon 
opinion sur les gens de pied plus quo sur les gens de cheval.’ When, 
therefore, Francis I. formed the levies of Gascon in&ntry, the organi¬ 
zation of which he entrusted to the unfortunate Pietro Navarra, 
Montluc was employed to raise onb of the companies, as they were 
called, and served at its head in the disastrous expedition to Naples 
under Lautrec. And when the King in 15^, on the breaking out of a 
new war, endeavoured to form a regular legionary and national infantry, 
we find our Gascon again the lieutenant, or as in modeni parlance it 
might be called, the lieutenant-colonel—of a battalion or cohort of a 
thousand men, commiuided by the Seneschal of Toulouse in the legion 
of Languedoc. * Qui fust,' says Montluc of this institution of legions, 

* line trus belle invention si elle eut este bien suivie (pour quelques 
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• ten^ nm ordonnanoes et nos loix sont gardSe^ mais apr^ toat s^abaa- 
tardity) oar c'est le vrai mo^n d'avoir tousjours une honSie armee sur 
pied, comme faisoient Ics Romains, et de tenir son peuple agiierri: 
combien qne je ne scai si cela est bon ou mauvais. La dispute n'en est 

S is petite, si aimerois-je mieux me fier aux miens, qu’aux estrangers.’ 

at despite of the obvious advantage, «vhich Montluc had the sound 
sense to appreciate, of forming a national in preference to employing a 
mercenary army, the fiim^s were unfavourable to the attempt; and 
France remained for almost another century, as we have seen, without 
any permanent body of good native infantry.” ^ 

*'But, during our Gascon’s service, the greatest change in the 
organization of inftmtry seems to ha'Ve consisted in diminishing the 
number of men in each band ?” 

< It Should rather be said, in increasing the number of subdivisions 
of which each great mass of infantry was composed, as well as the 
gradations of command among their leaders. He thinks it worthy of 
mention, when, in the year 1523, the bauds were formed of three 
hundred men each, that it was the first time they were reduced to that 
number. * Car auparavant elles estoient touts de cinq cens, ou de 
mille hommes: qui apportoit beaucoup de soulagement aux finances 
da Roi, parceque tant de Lieutenans, Ensei^es, Sergens, et autres 
offioiers emportent beaucoup de paye, que aussi le commandement 
d’un bon nombre d'hommes appellent les gentils-hommes do maison 
a ees charges. Lesquels a present les disdaignent, voyant tant de 
capitaineaux, ausquels on voit* donner ccs charges sans avoir jamais 
donnetcoup d'espee.' He does not seem to have perceived with his 
usual sagacity how much the efficiency of the troops must be improved 
by this augmentation in the proportion of officers; but vi hen we find 
that, in their earlier organization, these bands of five hundred or a 
thousand men had each fewer officers than are allotted to a modern 
company of one hundred, the secret of their imperfect discipline, un¬ 
wieldiness, and incontrollable disorder in action, is at once revealed to 
us.” fn the later legions of Francis I., an attempt was made to supply 
the previous paucity of officers: fur Montluc selected for his colonel 
' ses centeniers, cap-d’csscouades et enseignes,' fur the cohort of a thou¬ 
sand men; and it is clear that these deuturions, pUtoon-leaders, and 
ensigns answered precisely to the captains and subalterns of a modem 
company. Hqwever, the formation of the independent companies, 
each of two or three hundred men under its distinct standard, still con¬ 
tinued some time longer in every European service; and the loose and 
often mere temporary union of veveral of these composed a regiment 
under a colonel. Every company having its own ensign, that word 
became the term for the body as well as,the standard-bearer; and a 
regiment was said to be composed of so many ensigns. In like manner 
as you know, the cornet or ^standard of the cavalry became at once the 
collective designation of tile squadron, and the individual title of the 
officer who carried it. 

** Originally the office of colonel scarcely implied more than a general 
superintendence of the various bands, and had more analog with the 
rank of a general of brigade or division, than that of the immediate 
commander of a regiment. Thus Pietro Navarra was colonel of all the 
Basque in&ntry, some thousands strong, in the Neapolitan campaign; 
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iM.was Orazio BagUoni*of the Iti^an Black Bands, hone and iaoL • 
And 80 likewise, we find Montluc himself with the title of ooUmel of the 
infantry, commanding all the French troops of that arm at the leagner 
of Thionvilie. In 15^, however, according to Davila, this office 
supreme authority, over the foot was enlarged into the title of cdlonel^ 
general! for in that year he mentions Filippo Strozzi as having beat 
declared by the French king * colonello generale dell' infanteria.*" 

** 1 observe that, on the roll, which Grose bal^ copied from one of the 
Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, of the little expeditionary arm^ 
of our English who repdered the Spaniards such good service as auxili- 
aries at the battle of St. Quentin in 1557> there is enumerated a rate 
'of pay for a ‘captain-general of*the foot-men:' but no colonels are 
mentioned; nor does the infantry, which consisted of forty ensigns or 
companies, appear to have been at all formed into regiment^ It*is • 
remarkable that both these companies, and the troops or comets of 
horse, were each of a hundred men, arid officered by a captain, a 
lieutenant, and a standard bearer. But the roll in question is very 
curious altogether as exhibiting a more complete organization and due 
proportion of troops of the difTereut arms than was common in that 
age. There were five cornets of heavy and five of light cavalry, 
making one thousand liorse; four thousand foot in the forty com¬ 
panies ; eighteen hundred pioneers ; and two hundred miners; besides 
the artillery train of about one hundred and fifty men." 

“ In France, however, before even the close of Montluc's service, 
there was a greater approach to a regular and permanent division of 
the infantry into Regiments: which became a common term both in 
our language, and in the German and English. Thus the German 
infantry of the Emperor, before Landrecy in 1544, are described by 
Montluc as consisting of seven regiments, from each of which a thou¬ 
sand men were drafted for the Italian campaign ; and the Swiss mer¬ 
cenaries began also to be regularly banded into regiments, each under 
a colonel of its own: by whose names, in our French civil wars, you 
will always find these corps enumerated. And the same may b9 ^id 
of the French foot, at least in the latter campaigns of the century. 
In the Spanish armies, the bands were still earlier brigaded into 
tercios: ‘ e’est,' says Montluc, *ce quo nous appellons regiment.'" 

*‘And which, our old translation of Bentivoglio, ‘ Englished by 
Henry,’Earl of INIonmouth,' and honoured with the laudatory muse of 
Davenant and Waller, renders indifferently by regiment and brigado.’* 

" The numerical force of the regiments varied at different periods 
and in different services. Of the earlk'r strength both of the cornets 
and ensigns of horse and foot, and of the collective regiments, some 
idea may be formed from Mkintluc's enumeration of the French army 
before the battle of Cerizolles. The Swiss infantry are there de¬ 
scribed as about five thousand strong, in two/egiments, one of six, the 
other of seven ensigns: which would give about four hundred men to 
each company. The cornets of gens-d'armeric and light horse should 
have had each two hundred maitres. ’Two German regiments Montluc 
elsewhere rates at twelve ensigns each, and six thousand men in all. 
The famous ordinance of the Emperor Charles V. to which I before 
referred, fixed the strength of the bands or ensigns of infantry at four 
* hundred, and that of cornets of horse at two hundred and forty men. 
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‘ Under both Prince Maurice’s and Parma's discipline, the latter wcijre 
reduced to about one hdf that numbOT. With reg<^rd to the foot, 
it may therefore on the whole be concluded that, in the middle of 
the century, the ensigns usually varied from two to four hundred 
men, fuid the regiments between as many thousands: though at one 
time the Gascon bands, in which Montluc served, were coi^osed of 
no less than twenty-two ensigns, all under one colonel, De Tais, and 
must have consisted of iome seven or eight thousand men. 

Towards the close of the century, as the organization of the in¬ 
fantry became more regular, there is apparent some tendency to 
diminish this unwieldy array, at least in the French armies: for we 
read frequently in d)avila of •regiments of about fifteen hundred men. 
On the strength of the Spanish iercios, or terzi, we have an interesting 
< exaniplh in the minute enumeration which Strada has given us of the 
forces brought into the Low-Countries by Alva; whose small, but 
veteran..ana well-disciplined'army, may be quoted as beyond all com¬ 
parison the finest which that age had seen, and the most perfect ex¬ 
ample of array and composition which the state of the science could 
produce. It' consisted of 8700 foot, and but 1200 horse; for tlie Duke 
cared not for multitude, which commonly is a hindrance to a march, 
but desired to have stout hearts and valiant bands rather than nume¬ 
rous muster-rolls; meaning to encrease them on better occasion in the 
Low-Countries, where he might safely add to his veteran army, as to a 
body strong in nerves and bone, as much young fiesh, in the shape of 
new levies, as he willed. The foot, almost all Spanish, he divided 
into four terzi (legiones), as having been drafted from as many pro¬ 
vinces, and gave the command to Spanish colonels, (tribuni) all of 
distinguished service. Alfonzu Ulloa led the terzo of Naples, consist¬ 
ing of nineteen ensigns and 3230 men; to Sancho Londognios was 
assigned the Milan terzo of ten ensigns and 2200 men; the terzo of 
Sicily, under as many ensigns, and mustering 1620 men, was com¬ 
manded by Julian Komero; and that of Sardinia, composed in about 
eqhal numbers of natives of that isle, by Gonsalvo Bracamonte. The ■ 
cavalry, consisting of Spaniards, Italians, and Albanians, was com¬ 
manded in chief by Ferdinando di Toledo, natural son of Alva. The 
part of camp-master-general was filled 'by Chiappino Vitelli, ^arquess 
of Cetona, a commander renowned for many victories, whom the King 
had borrowed- for this expedition from the Duke of Florence: as he 
had also from the Duke of Savoy, Francesco Pacciotto da Urbino, 
CounINif Montefabro, an engineer of admirable skill. T'he master of 
the artillerv-traiu was .Gabriel Serbelloni, Knight of Malta and Grand 
Prior of Hungary, an oflUcer of high distinction and science.' We 
find elsewhere that the cavalry, thoughconly 1200 strong, was com¬ 
posed of eleven cornqts, nine Spanish and Italian, and two Albanian 
and augmented on the maicch by four hundred Burgundian horse;—and, 
on its entrance into the Low Countries,—tlie army were joined by three 
regiments of German foot, of, which one, that of Count Albenc 
Louronio, is specified to have consisted of twelve ensigns .of 300 men 
each. Again, to take an example some years later, the nine thousand 
Spanish and Italian foot, which Parma recalled into the Netherlands 
in 1582, ikere divided into four terzi, two of each nation; and in the 
splendid army which the same consummate leiulcr assembled iu pre-* 
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paration for tlie invaaion of England, in conceit vdth the 'Invincible 
Armada/ there are enumerated three thousand cavalry, in twenty-two 
comets or squadrons, and forty thousand foot divided into twenty-one 
terzi or regiments: of wliich, as it is specified by Strada, four were 
Spanish, three Italian, five German, seven Walloon, one Burgundian, 
and one Irish. Hm-e then, we find tibe regiments averaging less than 
two thousand men; and as we are told tbqt JParma had previously 
caused the ensigns to be recruited in Spain and Italy, to three hun¬ 
dred men each, there might be six er seven of such bands in each regi¬ 
ment. The squadrons •of cavalry, you observe, were not one hundred 
and fifty troopers each. • , ji 

" Altogether then, it may be concluded* that, during the civil wars 
in France and the Netherlands, the infantry gradually acquired that 
distinct organization into regiments and companies, with a gradation 
of commands which it was left to later times to perfect ; and that by 
diminishing the unwieldy establishments of the old bands, and sul^ 
dividing the huge masses into which they were crowded in order of 
> battle, some approach was made towards the attainment of that move- 
abili/y —if 1 may coin a phrase—which was communicated to the in¬ 
fantry in the next age byjihe genius of Gustavus.” 
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A KEY FID FOR STRIKING TOPMASTS AND TOP-GALLANT 
MASTS; AND FOR ADJUSTING THE SHROUDS TO A PRO¬ 
PER DEGREE OF TENSION, WITHOUT SLACKING THE 
LANIARDS. 

SUGQESTLD BY MR. WILLIAM APPIIEBSOK HICK, OF HIS MAJESTY’S 
nOCEYABD AT CHATHAM. 

A MLTilou has long been ]»ractised in the merchant-navy for Adding top¬ 
gallant-masts, by introducing two wedges one upon the other, in the sqibiiK 
nd hole, from opposite sides of the masts, bringing the back of one wedge to 
coincide with the point of the other, in which position a forelock, or pin, is 
introduced laterals, to keep the «edges from working out. A plan has 
been described to the present pr(»jpctor by an officer in the East India Com¬ 
pany's Service, in which a roller was introduced in the fid-hole, imme¬ 
diately over the centre of the upper wedge, to facihtate its motion in* fid- 
digg, or striking masts. The expense and difficulty of fitting the roller, so 
as to be free to work, soon caused this plan to be abandoned. A w^lge- 
upon-wedge fid was introduced for one of tlae topmasts of H. M. Ship Prince 
llegent, during the command of Sir Benjamin llalluwell, in the river Med¬ 
way; a forelow, or pin, was used in this instance also, fur securing the two 
wedges; but here nothing was aifhed at beyond facilitating the operation of 
itrVdng the ma<!ts, the laniards having generally required to be slackened, 
in order to get the wedges sufficiently entered to secure them, as in ordinary 
cases^ Seeing these disadvantages, the projector submitted an improvement 
to tfiie Honourable Navy Board^ in December, 1820. An immediate trial 
was ordered to be made of the proposed plan, on the maiii-topmast of H. M. 
Ship Druid; subsequently, the fore-topmast of the Ganges, 84, and the 
whole of the top-masts and top-gallant-masts of 11. M. Sloop Gaunet, have 
been similarly fidded. The Honourable Court of East India Directors have 
also been pleased to give this plan a trial on the top-gallant-masts of a 1300 
ton sliip. * • 
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Tbe plan in quSition will be biptter nndexatood by refeienoe to* the 
aoAeMd 4iagintiu. • ' 



Fig. 1. Elevation of Fids. Fig. 3. PlSh of Key Fids. a Cross Tree. 

Fig. 2. Section of Fid-holc. Fig. 4. Section ot Wedge. b Tiistlc Tree. 

Two iron wedges, or adjusting keys, are passed through the heel of the 
top-mast H, from opposite directions, side hy sid^, bearing upon the tristle 
trees, as shown in Fi^ 1 and 3. The hd-hnle is cut to correspond to the 
qltQvnate angles, and thickness of the keys, as indicated hj Fig. 2, and suffi¬ 
ciently deep to allow the keys to be driven within a few inches of the mast, 
as J.—The keys are thus proportioned: the length to be one foot more than 
the spread of the tristle trees, and tlie angle, or taper of the wedge, invari¬ 
ably two inrhes to every foot of the length; the point to be two inches deep, 
well rounded, and the thickness varying according to the diameters of the 
respective masts, froth two and a half inches for a nrbt-rate*B main-top-mast, 
to one inch for a sloop’s top-gallant-mast. To avoid friction, the sides of 
the toya are slightly hollowed^ as shown by Fig. 4. The mode of operation 
and advantages are as follow. ^ 

In getting the top-mast “ aiiifend," the key Ms may be entered when the 
Jid-hole is but tiro inrhes above the tristle trees ; and being brought into si- . 
multaneous action by aid of a to])-maul, wjll serve as a powerful auxiliary to 
the top-tackle purchase: thus, the to]>-mast may ho raised, and the shrouds 
set up atqileasurc, as tlieir degree of tension may suggest, according to the 
state of the weather- in Sen tiie mast is sufficiently high, it is secured by 
passing lahiards (L) through eye-bolts A and B, in the sides of the kej^ ana 
tristle trees, ns denoted in the diagrams. 

In using the**common square M, wedge upon wedge, or even tbe lever M, 
the top-mast must always be brought to one certmn height; and frequently 
in the attempt to fid, or unfid without slacking the laniards, the top-tadde 
purchase is much distressed, and sometimes carried away, occasioni^ much 
delay, if not serious accidents. When a top-mast has been struck vnth the 
laniofds ^1 fgst, it is rarely possible to hoist it to the some height for Adding 
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again, a few deye, or even hours, after it has been down, arising £rom tha 
Extreme tendon of the shrouds, in consequence of chants in the'dtnios- 
phere. Now with the key fids, the top^niast may be secnrely fidded without 
reaching the same lift as before by some inches, litany a top-tackle'fall has 
snapped when, comparatively speaki^, a hair’s breath more lift woqld ha\ie 
allowed the old fid to have been entered. 

One other impoitant advantage may be mentioned,: It not unfrequently 
happens at sea, that a top-mast is in danger of beii^ crippled, (and many 
are seriously strained,) by the excessive tension of the. shrouds,, when, from 
stress of weather, it has been found impossible to relieve the strain. 'This 
will be remedied by the use of the key fids. The lashing laniards (L) have 
only to be eased up, and properly thrapped a^ain, when the points of the 
keys may be driven back, repeatii^ the (q»eratTon as often as necessary, by 
’ which means the mast is lowered, and is eqnivalent to Hacking the laniards; 
all danger is thus avoided, and, probably, a valuable spar saved. The fric¬ 
tion and adhesion of the broad fiat wedges, mounted one upon the other,* 
would itredude the possibility of starting them to produce this effect, even 
if such 9 property had ever been cootempluted. In t^e key fids the friction 
is comi>aratively small,Hbe wedges being only half the breadth of the fid- 
holc in thickness, and merely that p:irt of the up]>er surface on which the 
mast bears, instead of the whole united surfaces being in contact, in addition,, 
as in the wpdge-npoii-wfidffe system. 

The advantages contemplated by tiio projector, have been fully realised, 
as appears by t)te followilig extract ol' a letter from an ulficer of 11. M. Ship 
Druid, on her return from South America. 

“ BIr. Rice’s key-fids have been found very useful, ])articulnrly so when swaying 
up the top-masts, as the keys from being entered would materially asiist, and prs-' 
vent any aeeident from the fall or pendant giving way. Jt is likewise possible to set 
the top-mast rii/ging »/;* by these w’edges. Their simplicity and trilling expense 
must Ktrougly recommend them.” 

The following extract in confirmation of the above, is taken from a letter 
written l»y an officer of Plymouth Dockyard to tlie inventor:— 

“ Your key-lids answer well, and are much approved by the officers of the 
Druid; they <ain be relieved with the greatest ease, and the top-must and the 
rigging have been set up as much ns two inches.” 

These key-fids are also said to -’have answered perfectly on board M. 
Ship Ganges, and had been very useful on htHird the Gaiuiet, c.sj)ecially in 
fitting out, where the top-masts, &c. required to he frequently got uji and 
down. 

The top-gallant fids of the GS,nnct, fitted on this plan, were made of 
African teak, as were those of the George Canning,” East Indiaman. 
The toprmast fids are made of iron, hut in order to reduce the weigh^, holes 
varying from one and a half inch to two indies in dianietfer, were drilled 
laterally through each fid, thus reducing the weight of each to hal^hat of 
the old iron fid. It might be worthy of trial to have a spare set ror top¬ 
masts, composed of hard wood, hushed, atW lipped with plate-iron. 

In using a square fid, it becomes necess5i*5' to in-ovide a large mass of iron 
to meet the greatest possible sVain from the tension of the shretuds, as the 
tension cannot be lessened without.slacking the laniards, an operation not to ^ 
be effected excepting in fine weather. It has frcquently-happened that the 
largest square fids in use, have absolutely been4>ent downwards from exces¬ 
sive pressure of the top-mast. This can never @,riKe in the use of the key 
fids, as they may always be ailjusted in proportion to tlie strain brought 
upon them in.the manner before described. The simplicit>»of this plan puts 
it into the power of any ship's-carpeiiter to carry it into effect. 

* * We would suggest to the projector to send a model of his invention 
to *Thb Naval and Military Library and Museum.’^—Ed, 

U. S. JoiTRN. No. a;. Dec. 1R31. ^ ^ » 
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« II remarque surtout ce« conseillers sinistres, 

Qui des moeurs et des loix avares comtpteurs, 

De Themis et de Mars ont ^endu les honitfurs | 

Qui mirent les premiers h ^'indignes encheres 
L’lnestimable prix des vertus de nos peres/' 

r VoLTAiB'E, Ilenriade^ Book vii. 

TtisnE is no science the branches of which are, separately, so diffi¬ 
cult to treat of, as the complicated branches of the science of war; for 
more than in any other science they depend upon*each other, and must 
be considered not o^ily in regard to tiffe object they have in view, but 
estimated also in regard to the political institutions from w'hich they 
eeshlt; Whilst they all rest on the dark and obscure foundation of 
human character, without a just appreciation of which there exists no 
military H^owledge whatever. In considering, therefore, the bianch of 
organization that forms the subject of the present paper, we must not 
look at the tactical and strategical duties in a mere mechanical ])oint of 
view; we must take into account the moral ])ower an officer is expect¬ 
ed to contribute, not only by directing, but l)y calling forth the highest 
energies of those who merely labour. JVor caii/.,he moral and religious 
obligations that devolve upon him, from the first moment be enters the 
service, be overlooked in an inquiry of this kind ; for they are of a 
nature deeply to occupy his tliongbts, and seriously to influence his 
uctions. lie is responsible to bis country for the safety, the welfare, 
and the happiness of those ])laced under his cornmand ; and to a higher 
power he is accountable, not merely for any loss of life his incapacity 
may have occasioned, but for the very motives that led him to enter 
upon and to persevere in a profession entailing such heavy responsibi¬ 
lity: and he must be able to sliou-, that an upright discharge of his 
duties, and the happiness of liis subordinates, formed, more than perso¬ 
nal aggrandisement, the object of bis exertions. 

Fut- readily admitting, as we do, tlic full extent of those responsibi¬ 
lities, which are more than shared by the authorities avIio appoint and 
promote men to military rank, do they not give us a right to ask the 
country how far they have performed, vind still continue to perform, 
their duty towards the military jjrofession, in order to help them in the 
di.sclia^ge of this weighty obligationWe are most of us ready to 
confess, that we did not act up to what years of ex])erience and subse¬ 
quent «^f1ectiou have shown to be the extent of our duties. But was 
the fault ours ? Treated and estimated as we were before the Penin¬ 
sular war; sent ii»to the fiebl witli a system of tactics fit only to cramp 
the best energies of men; told to forget the deeds of our ancestors, and 
to tremble at the very name »)f enemies, *whose w'ondrous science and 
niigbty genius were to overwhelm (»ur punj' efforts, what could fairly 
be expected from us.? h\ notwitlistaiiding these depressing causes, 
the despised and the ridiculed soldiers of Britain became, before the 
end of the contest, the pride of their own country, and the dread of 
those haughty foes, who had so amply shared in the delusion univer¬ 
sally entertained in their own favour; the merit of bringing about this 
chan^, which ultimately raised the country to its present lofty sta¬ 
tion, belongs, exclusive of what is due to the gallantry of the privates, 
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entirely to the officew; the honours they earned are shared by none, 
Vhereas th^ blame of leaving undone whatever more might have been 
achieved with' such men and officers, devolves entirely on their supe¬ 
riors, fronf the heads of the Government to those whose rajih and sta¬ 
tion gave them sufficient power to influence and to guide military tdne 
and feeling. Tlie growth of milit;pry virtue, though sown of good seed, 
and in the congenial soil of Britain, was retarded by the chilling effects 
of misplaced economy at the commcncemen1» of the war; forced after¬ 
wards, by the events of the contest, into a too rapid maturity, it lias 
since the peace been threatened with entire extinction, owing to the 
line of conduct that* hlr. Hume and his political followers obliged the 
Government to pursue towards the arqiy. These nieii, though igno¬ 
rant of the past, pretend to legislate for the present and the future, on 
the mere strength of an imperfect knowledge of the first eleineiftary 
rules of arithmetic, and still talk of the establishment of as if tlie 
world ef 02 had the least resemblance to the Wi»rld of 1H.‘J1. In 02, 
Russia possessed neitlier Poland, Finland, Bessarabia, Wallachia, Mol¬ 
davia,* nor the lately acquired Persian provinces: the laws of Russia 
had not then superseded in Turkry the laws of the Koran : a Russian 
vassal was not seated on the throne of Constantinople, nor did a Tartar 
envoy govern the coujitry of Peii'des. The Dardanelles flowed not 
through the tributary provinces of the JMuscovite, and the Black Sea 
had not become a naval station, on which the whole power of a mighty 
empire could be organized for foreign conquest, in jicrfect security from 
foreign aggression. Tlie mighty republic of the west was then mighty 
in ambition only, and had not at the moment of otir danger attempted 
to take Canada from us, or demanded the key of that province and the 
trade of our West India Islands as a matter of right. The New States 
of South America had no political existence: we had not ourselves 
made colonial conquests, tliat require at least 20,000 additional men for 
their protection: and the power that Kuropeaii states are now ca|)ablc 
of calling forth, owing to the rapid and increased means of communica¬ 
tion and eonvey'ance, and to tlie better organization of (iovewimeiit 
machinery, was then totally unknown and unsus])ected. In 1702, 
30,000 men constituted a respectable army, and only twenty yeai's 
afterwards, the terrified worid saw Napoleon lead 600,000 disci¬ 
plined and equipped soldiers against the Russian cnqiire, leaving 
minor armies to pursue what were deemed less pressing iibjects. 
Above all, in 1792, the press was comparatively an infant giant: that 
giant has since acquired all the strength, without the wisdom o# matu¬ 
rity, and can only be kept within s^fe bounds by the presence of a 
physical force, protected by principles from the effects of his mislead¬ 
ing influence, and ready to act with a ])romptitude and power cqiial to 
his own ; and what, in the pre§ent state of moral imperfection, iii the 
age that witnessed the Bristol riots, can do this but an efficient mili¬ 
tary force, armed with the propf-mail of Iffiiiour and of loyalty ? Of 
all this, however, the disciples of the penny-wisdom school of politics 
know absolutely nothing, or their whole system would fall to the 
ground as nr matter of course; and yet were men so ignorant, or, what 

“• These two she only occupies till—some one shall bo able to take ilmm IVom 
her. 


2 T. 2 
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is the same thing, so itteapable of dravi^ing just eonclusions from esta> 
blislied facts, permitted to become the arbiters of the fate, of the Bri¬ 
tish army by the very government that owed its fame and existence to 
military exertions. 

’After'these few preliminary remarks, rendered necessary in order to 
explain the relative situation of the parties towards each otlier, we pro¬ 
ceed, as was promised in our last, to show what has been the conduct 
pursued towards the olficws'of the army since the war. 

From the general rejoicings that took place at the peace, the oificers 
of the army and navy, whose g.illantry had alone brought it about, 
were so far at least excluded that not a single mark of reward, not the 
slightest token of their cuuutry/.s ap[)rol*iition was bestowed upon them. 
From the highest state of excitement to which they had been raised 
by the events of the war, and in which they could alone do justice to 
their profession, the greater .iiuuiber were at once plunged into the 
chilling and neglected inactivity of half*pay, forced to subsist ok a pit¬ 
tance barely suHicient to keep body and soul together, and prevented 
by previous habits, education, and the hopes of future employment, 
from engaging in other and more {irutitable pursuits. Thus having the 
galling fetters of circumstance added to the canker of hope delayed, 
that was ounstuntly made to prey upon the siel^iied and disapp<»iiited 
heart. The exjdoits of the army had raised the profession in general 
estimation, commissions and rapid yiromotion were eagerly sought after 
by young men of wealth and influence; to gratify the noble aspirations 
of these fortunate youtlis, it hecame necessary' to displace, or pass over, 
the old oihcers; and all hut force was employed in order to drive them 
from the service. New modes of [iromotion were devised, by wliich 
mere boys were placed over the heads of the tried veterans of many a 
field. The despicable Courier could not falsify a budget without con¬ 
gratulating the country on tiie rapidly increasing deaths of its war¬ 
worn defenders; ridicule was not spared; and the lowest terms of in¬ 
dignity that vulgar avarice could devise, were applied to them even in 
the,.grave debates of the Senate. That snob language should have 
been passed over with contempt may be true, but men of high feeling 
naturally 

“-Dread the censure of\the meanest slave. 

The weakest women—all can wrong the brave.” 

And ipany a generous heart was crushed, and many a gallant spirit 
broken by this conduct, that neither the pestilence of climate nor the 
toil uitd danger of war had been able to bend. But as if neglect and 
insult had not in themselves constituted sufficient rewards for those 
who had raised, if not saved, the country, more tangible wrongs were 
not wanting ; reduced officers of the hiwer and poorer ranks were 
actually prevented from holding any triiiing civil situation they might 
have been able to obtain, whilst in receipt of their miserable and hard 
earned half-pay pittance^at tlie very time too, when every depart¬ 
ment of the church, state, and law, swarmed with the holders of over¬ 
grown pluraliti(*8. It remained fur the liberal politicians of the age of 
intellect, to devise a measure so low, miserable, and inefficient as to 
transform all attempts at serious and indignant reproof to mere bursts 
of pitying laughter. 

It is said, that the officers of the army and navy form so numerous a 
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'class, that it is impossible to give them higher salaries, or to employ 
and promote them all in time of peace. T^rds, mere words, and dis* 
creditable * words into the bargain, because they result either from 
ignorance or from an intention to deceive. If the object of salaries'is 
to pay for the services rendered the public, why are they not given 
in ]>rupurtinn to the ditficulty of the duties performed, instead of being 
given exactly in an inverse ratio ? Why are sinecures nut reduced, 
and extravagant salaries diminished, in order that the sums paid by 
the public to its oHicial servants may be fairly distributed ? Of all 
public functionaries, naval and military officers have the moSt toil¬ 
some, dangerous, and if propeily acted,up to, the^most difficult duties 
to perform; yet is the wretchedness of their full or half-pay, when 
compared to the salaries of the endless train of commissiiiners 
other civil functionaries, the conifurtable,facility of whose office duties 
needs «iio great proof, absolutely ridiculous. Let each his equal 
share," and we shalljiot coinphiin. 

Tlie retired allowance of an ambassador is equal to that of twenty 
subaltern officers, nineteen of whom could probably perform with ease 
any of the duties of modern diplomacy, a science whose mysteries have 
been lately so amusingly developed to the world. The salary of a lord 
chamberlain, whose liujurious office forces him to carry a white wand 
for an hour or two on state occasions, amounts exactly to the half-pay 
received by twenty-five cu})tains, for an average of at least twenty 
years' service each, to say nothing of the dangers of climate and of the 
field. Little as we know of the red-book, we yet happen to be ac¬ 
quainted with sinecure situations, held by noblemen who were never 
called upon to perform any public duty whatever, but whose single 
salaries exceed the united half-pay of sixty field-officers ; men to 
whom the lives and happiness of thousands had been entrusted, and 
on whom, in the time of danger, the safety of armies may have de¬ 
volved. Those, who do not know how heavy a responsibility rests, 
particularly in time of war, on all ranks of officers, should mukts Uiem- 
selves masters of the subject, before they pretend to give opinions uu 
matters connected with the jirufession of arms. And as it was for¬ 
merly shown in this very journal, that the loss of the Marengo 
Campaign might almost be ascribed to a mere captain, and the dis¬ 
asters of Austerlitz to the folly of one subaltern, ue shall nu\^ offer a 
contrast to the conduct of these individuals, in farther proof of this 
vast and ill-requited responsibility. 

It is well known, that the battle,of Lcuthcri saved Frederick the 
Great, then reduced nearly to extremities. Yet was the action at one 
time more than doubtful, for all the different attacks on the village 
that formed the key of th^ position hud completely failed, the Aus¬ 
trians having well secured and barricaded every avenue; and the 
Prussian troops were actually retiring froth a lust effort, Avhen a cap¬ 
tain of grenadiers, observing tlie dour of a barn that seemed in too 
decayed a s'tate to offer much resistance, instantly oylered his men to 
face about und make a rush at it; the door though not strong was well 
defended, and half the grenadiers fell in attempting to force it, but the 
rest persevered and succeeded, they were instantly supported, the barn 
was carried and found to open into* the village ; an entrance once 
effected, the village itself was taken and the bullle gained. JPiace uu* 
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every-day sort of mortal, perfectly lit for the general run cf office and* 
diplomatic duty in the situation of the individual whose gallantry 
brought about such a result, and where would now have' been the 
Prtissiair monarchy ? Berenhorst, from whom we take this anecdote, 
adds, that the prompt and decisive ,act of bravery here related, was 
never reported to head-quarters, and only became known to the King 
by chance conversation, a» circumstance that, in connection with the 
subject on which we are writing, is deserving of particular attention. 

Again—as to the number of officers being so great that they could 
not all be provided for in time of peace, it can be urged only as an 
accusation against the authorities, who omder such circumstances aug¬ 
mented that number before those who had direct claims, (desks full of 
V'ritften promises,) were provided for. Perhaps it will be said, that 
these promises w'cre only conditional, and in mere wording they may 
have been so, but tlie3' w’ere binding in honour ; for no one could be so 
ignorant of human nature as not to be aware, tliat men so anxious for 
employment and promotion, as distressed II. P. officers, would found 
sanguine hopes on such promises; they must be estimated, therefore, 
by the meaning ■which they were certain of conveying to the indivi¬ 
duals to whom they were given, and not by ^y interpretation put 
U])nn them by official siibtilty. If a man promised to pay a thousand 
})ouuds as soon as he shall Jiave the money at his disposal, we cannot 
tax any delay iis a breach of faith when we know him to be destitute 
of funds j but if lie wantonly encrease the number of his bonds, and 
pays his new creditors, before his original pledges are fulfilled,^ we 
have tlieu a right to say that he has not kept his promise ; and this is 
what tlie old oliicors of the army, who hold unfulfilled promises, may 
safely say to the authorities by whom they were granted. 

We know very well that much of this sort of conduct was forced by 
the (Joverninent ujion the military administration ; but should not 
that administration have taken a higher stand in favour of their subor¬ 
dinates, and would they not have been supported by the nation in such 
a manly line of conduct ? The army had fought themselves into favour 
with the country •, ail ranks of [leojile exulted in the bravery displayed 
by their friends and relatives, the most peaceful citizen was proud of 
being connected, if but by country, with men who had performed such 
gallant-actions,,and rejoiced in the thought, that as a Briton, even such 
would liave been Iiis own conduct had chance placed him in the ranks 
of war ; there was a liberal feeling towards the army that a Jacobinical 
])rcss and a miserable set of pen^y-wise politicians have not even yet 
been able to slnike, and which would as readily have aided in defend¬ 
ing the true interest of the army against the plebeian meanness as 
against the patrician ambition to which it has been sacrificed. If it 
was right to permit old officers to sell their commissions, the Govern¬ 
ment itself should have boiight them up and cancelled them, not only 
with an economical view, in saving the country from being burdened 
with a number young annuitants, but also for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting military rank from becoming too cheap, and a ihere repre¬ 
sentative of so much wealth instead of being a proof of the highest 

order of merit. ^ ,. . 

Though we think we have pretty well settled the objections 
•groundtV. on the “ number of officers to be jirovided for,” so con- 
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•stantljr ur^d again&t* our just claims to promotion, employment, and 
a provisioi^ere suited to our services, we have still a question to put 
on the subject that will probably be more easily asked than answered. 
Why are there so many officers in the army ? Will you, my Lord 
Duke, Marquis', or Earl, who have yourself risen, or hurried your sons 
and relatives so rapidly over the* heads of the mere deserving soldier 
of fortune, be pleased to answer us ? You cannot, or your official con¬ 
duct must, as you will see presently, have lieen directed towards pre¬ 
venting the causes of tlieir necessary increase. Some politician of the 
twopence-haU'-peiiiw school will therefore reply to our query; for 
gentlemen could never so stroij^ly have urged a reduction of our num¬ 
bers, unless able to show the cause <Jf our bciifg too numerous, nor 
would they so constantly have meddled in military affairs without at 
least some knowledge of military organization. What 1 no answer^ 
Are Cjjcker and the ready reckoner consulted in vain ? If so, wc plain 
men must take upon ourselves the task of insTtructing not only the 
right-divine, but also the right-elective statesmen. 

It was low avarice constantly counteracting its own narrow views, 
and the unchivalrous and unpatriotic feelings that, totally unchecked 
by the descendants of the leaders of Cressy and Agiiicourt, became so 
prevalent and fashion\ble towards the end of the last century—a period 
as facetiously termed the age of philoso]>hy as the present is culled the 
age of intellect—crushed the military spirit of the country, reduced the 
army to a shadow, and discouraged, almost to a prohibition, ail striving 
after military fame or knowledge; so that when the hour of danger 
came, as come it will again, we had neither soldiers nor officers, though 
abundance of high-born generals. Brave and able men were not want¬ 
ing, but bow they were to bo transformed into soldiers no one could 
tell; so that the only plan was to step into the beaten truck, to drill 
away on to the forefinger system of tactics, to add battalion to batta¬ 
lion, and tliousands to thousands. But men taken from the plough, 
the loom, and even from prison, governed by a rod of iron, looked upon 
as the outcasts of society, and only taught to jiipe-clay belts ant> pull 
a trigger, could not of themselves be expected to perform any very 
splendid or creditable actions in the difficult and appalling trade of 
war, so that it became necessary to augment the number of officers just 
in proportion to the insufficiency and turbulent disposition of the sol¬ 
diers.’ As we only thought of 0])y)osing numbers tp tlie numerical 
strength of Naymleon's mighty armies, immense numbers of trigger- 
pullers were necessarily embodied, but without an efficient mode of 
training, or an energetic system of» fighting, they had, of course, no 
means of bringing the war to an early or clieap cunclusiun. The idea 
of economising, by raising the military profession by means of rewards, 
encouragement, and a mode of training that should have rendered the 
few capable of contending with the mauy^never, it seems, entered into 
the head of promoted peer or popularity-courting commoner ; the best 
energies of British soldiers were, therefore, left dormant, while their 
best blood was shed, and countless millions were oquandered in the. 
constant endeavours to save pence. 

We have here, \ery briefly, attempted to show what has been the 
conduct of the Government towards tjie old officer of the army; much 
could no doubt be added, bpt as our object is to reform and not to up- 
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braid, we trust we bav£ said enough on this single point of an exten¬ 
sive and even yet unfinished subject. As to the many civil situations 
that might, with honour and advantage, have been filled by H. P. 
offi^ers^ and should, in gratitude, we think, have been bestowed upon 
them, instead of being constantly made the rewards of-Parliamentary 
interest, and not of services, they cuhnot well be taken into account 
here; us such a consideration, however much to the purpose, would 
lead us too far away from'tile purely military part of the question to 
which we have for the present been endeavouring to confine ourselves. 
That it was the duty of any Government pretending to be liberal and 
enlightened, to reward by all the fair means in their power the indivi¬ 
duals who had deserved so welt' of their country as the men who had 
fought and gained its battles, needs, of course, no demonstration: and 
if any set of ministers thought that they fulfilled that duty by merely 
heaping wealth and honours on some half-dozen of the superior officers 
of the services, they must, in fact, have been so deplorably ignorant of 
human nature, and of the feelings and situations of men in ordinary 
life, as to be far beyond the reach of either censure or advice. 

It will hardly be expected that we should at present make any com¬ 
ment on the continued refusal to grant some cross, or mark of distinc¬ 
tion, for general service, together with a suitable ^nd becoming uniform 
to the officer on II. P. lately so anxiously sought after by all ranks. 
Whatever philosophy, with her grave face, may say, the world in gene¬ 
ral attach value to these trifles; and as it ought to be the first principle 
of military organization to raise men in their own estimation, these de¬ 
corations, that would have gratified the feelings of officers, and raised 
them even in public estimation, should have been granted without a 
moment’s hesitation. And as they would not have cost the country a 
single farthing, their continuing to be withheld seems so wanton a per¬ 
severance in an ungracious course, that we cannot well account for it, 
unless by supposing that the uniform once proposed in this Journal was 
deemed too elegant a dress for so obnoxious a class as the H. P. mem¬ 
bers tff the United Service. 

But “ the bravely-patient to no fortunes yieldif the old officers of 
the army have been ill used, and the term is a feeble one, they have 
the consolation of knowing that they n6\! only performed their duty, 
but surpassed whatever could have been expected from them; they may 
be sure,‘therefore, that they have the generous and the manly feelings 
of the country in their favour, and in England these feelings will ])re- 
vail at last, notwithstanding the paltry exertions of littleness and disaf¬ 
fection : and justice, though tardy, will in the end be done to men 
whose actions in war have been surpassed only by their sufferings in 
peace. 

-Aut virtus uomen indhe est, 

Aut decus et p);^tiuin recte petit experiens vir." 
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• .'CHERBOURG REGATTA. 
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I iiAAT! waited in the hope that some one of your numerous corte- 
spondentS; more competent to the task than myself, would have fur> 
nished you with an account of the bfilliant regatta which was this 
summer given to the Royal Yacht Club by the inhabitants of Cher> 
bourg. This f@te, however, has not yet been noticed in the United 
Service Journal, and, although not fully acquainted with all the 
details as I could wish to,he, and having only my memory to trust to 
for what follows, I am y(^t induced to o^r you, as a small tribute to 
the courteous and hospitable bearing*of our ifeighbours on the opposite 
coast, some record of the gay proceeding. , , 

You must know that many of the Royal Yacht Club yachts, in¬ 
duced by the government of France having liberally made their vessels 
free of the French ports, had been in the habit of visTiting Cherbourg 
in the summer, and there supplying themselves with wine. This 
naturally led to an increasing intercourse between the yachters and 
Cherbourgians, and the latter readily adopted the suggestion of M. le 
JVIagnen, a iuurited individual of the place, to celebrate the annual visit 
of their En^ish friends byV regatta. Subscriptions were accordingly 
set on foot, and two handsome cups purchased. The one, value one 
hundred guineas, to be run for by cutters ; the other, value tifty 
guineas, by schooners of the Royal Yacht Club, the members of which 
were invited to visit Cherbourg on the 27th of August. The invitation 
was accepted, and on the 2/)th of the month, between twenty and thirty 
sail of yachts, including those of the Irish Clubs and some private 
vessels, left Cowes for (Cherbourg, with Lord \'arborough, the Commo¬ 
dore of the Royal Yacht Club, at their head. Baffling and light winds 
delayed the greater part of the deet until the morning of the 27 th, by 
which time, however, the whole had assembled in the roads; and a 
glorious sight it was. The Commodore’s noble ship, Falcon, in all the 
perfection of a British man-of-war; Lord Vernon’s handsome bri^;^ 
the rakeish schooners of Capt. Wyndham, Mr. Brett, and ]\Ir. Williams, 
and the tremendous cutters of Lord Belfast and Mr. Weld. Then 
came the long line of powerful se^nties, fast fifties, and smart forty- 
fives. The Fanny, Iris, Blue-eyed-JMuid, the Vampyre, Neuha, Heron, 
Turk, the Druid, Liberty, JVIedora, all . • 

“ (lourting the fickle Zephyrs as they came,” 

and filling the roadstead with gay pennons and gayer crews. The 
deep blue burgee of (Colonel Madden, in tlTe Ganymede, told where lay 
the yachts of the Royal Northern Yacht (/lub, and the Harp and 
Crown on a green field" marked the ensign of that right antient body 
the Cork Water Club, and the graceful form of its repi^sentative, the 
Little Paddy. Hosts of gay dressed spectators crowded along the 
Esplanade, anxiojus to witness a sport which the greater part had 
hitherto only known by name, and both bright eyes spectacles 
were impatiently directed to the fleet. 

At one o’clock the cutters started for the gold cup, time being given 
for tonnage; the course, three times round the breakwater. It is to 
be regretted that the arrangements of thiS race had not been more 
carefully studied, for it w'as soon evident that the time which had lajen 
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allowed between the starting of each class of yachts^ was by no means 
equal to their difference in tonnage, and the consequence was, that the 
smaller vessels, having too great a start for the larger class, maintained 
th^ir place a-head, and before Lord Belfast's Louisa had little more 
than completed one round of the course, the race was won by the Kliza 
of Capt. Garth, a little cutter‘of thirty-live tons. The Irish yachts 
were not entered, the regatta having been given exclusively to the 
yachts of the Royal Vacht Club, of which club the inhabitants were, 
perhaps, alone cognizant. Although nut on their own account, the 
crew of the Little Paddy were, however, t understand, actively en¬ 
gaged in the cause of Mr. Sauuderson on board the Neuha, and a 
ludicrous incident is said to have taken place on board this yacht as she 
was^coming to after the race. As the story goes, a small French sail¬ 
boat, having a row-boat in tow, stood right across the bows of the 
Neuha as she was rounding the winning-post, and sq effectually 
planted themselves in the way of the yacht, that her helmsman, 
although avoiding the larger, was unable to steer clear of the smaller 
boat, and dashing stern on to her broadside, the Neuha stove in th,<^ 
unfortunate punt, caj)sized her, and sent a cargo of affrighted Cher- 
bourgians—you, no doubt anticipate, into the sea," and so it was 
feared; but no, with the exception of one individual, they all effected 
their escape into the little sailing-boat, to which they had been 
attached, and this sufferer, more active than his companions, managed 
to scramble on to the bowsprit shrouds of the Neuha, and from thence 
to the bowsprit-end. From hence he was cheerfully making his way 
into the vessel, no doubt cuiigratulating himself on his lucky escape, 
when one of the crew of the Little Paddy, a ftnc Milesiaii-looking 
young fellow, with huge black whiskers and a Hiiming red cap, went 
towards him to aid his progress, calling out in the encouraging expres¬ 
sion of his country—“Never fear, my hearty, never fear!” Whether 
it was the red ca]), or the black whiskers, or the “ unknown tongue,” 
or the ionl ensemble does not appear; but certain it is, that Monsieur, 
'‘although now nearly arrived at the windlass and about to step afl, no 
sooner got a fair view of jhe cap and whiskers of the Fmeralder, than 
he faced about and scrambled back, with all the velocity he could com¬ 
mand, to his former perch on the bowsprit-end ; nor was it until a coun¬ 
tryman of his own, M'ho happened to be on board the Neuha as pilot, 
had repeatedly assured him that the gentleman in the red 'cap had no 
hostile intentions tow’ards him, that he mustered courage to step upon 
deck. When there, however, philoso[)hy came to his aid, for some ox-% 
pressions of regret and confidence on account of the accident having 
been addressed to him, he replied, “ Mais, Monsieur, ce n'est ricn, per- 
sonne nest perdu" • 

The evening was ushered in by- a ball given by the inhabitants to 
the ]Members of the ^oyal Yacht Club, to which also all the other 
English visitors were bidden, and an entertainment more suited to the 
occasion, or more characteristic of that good taste and apposite cour¬ 
tesy, for which the French nation is so distinguished,, cannot well be 
conceived. The locale was a room of considerable dimensions in the 
Royal Arsenal, and had been htted up expressly fur the occasion. The 
walls were divided by pilasters, formed of evergreens and flowers, into 
compartments, which contained, in letters of gold, the names of British 
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wortMes, encircled Mfith chaplets of laurel. Among ‘these the names 
of Bjron, Scott, alid Canning, were conspicuous. Projecting from 
above the capit&ls of the pilasters, and at right angles witli the several 
compartments, appeared in friendly contact the Royal Yacht Club and 
tri-coloured flags, and the repetition of these gay pennons floating in 
bright light, amid festoons of evergreens and flowers, above the heads 
of a brilliant and crowded assembly, composed of individuals of 
the two great rival but now friendly nations, here united for the 
mutual enjoyment of social pleasure, produced a peculiar and elevating 
effect upon the senses, winch could not wdd.be pictured to you. On a 
pedestal at the bead of the room ^tood^ a bust of the King of the 
French, in front of which was placed at a fater period of the even¬ 
ing, Capt. Garth’s handsome prize. The beauty of this cup, a silver 
gilt vase, and its superiority in design and execution to those usually 
given at oijr regattas, was generally acknowledged. An adjoining 
room held refreshments, '^vliich were liberally distributed, and* the 
punch was declared excellent. The usual Continental formality of 
allocating a distinct and separate part of the bull-room to the ladies, 
also obtains here, and the fair damsels of Cherbourg were accordingly 
planted like green-house exotics, on a stage of benches which occupied 
one side of the room. They were not, however, the less accessible to 
the applications of the quadrille-loving yachters, and the dance went 
merrily on. Strange to say, the waltz is not popular among the ladies 
here, very few of whom dance it, at least in public, deeming that 
dance, as well as I could understand the explanation, not decorous. 
Query—Is this one of our old fashions now transplanted to the other 
side? 

The next morning the sun shone bright upon the hundreds 
of rich and various-coloured Hags of the yachts as they danced in 
the roadstead in holiday attire. At noon the Gem and Jeannette 
schooners (Mr. Brett and Capt. Wyndham) started for the 50 Guinea 
cup, which, after a well-contested and interesting race, was won 
by the Gem. The evening attractions were a display of lireworlts* 
from the yachts, and a concert and ball given by the Rear-Admiral 
commanding at the port, Baron Marant. This entertainment was 
only equalled in brilliancy by Lord Yarborough’s ball on board the 
Falcon the following evening, which terminated the festivities; for the 
Weymouth'Regatta had been fixed for the 31st, and thff morning’s 
dawn showed the fleet under all sail for Portland. 

The announcement of this regatta caused a great sensation among 
the French, and attracted visitors from dll parts, tlie capital not ex¬ 
cepted. The hotels and tables-d'hote were crowded with strangers, 
who rivalled the inhabitants of CHierbourg in courteous attention to the 
British visitors. “ L’Angleterre ct^Ln France," and La France et 
L’Angleierre” were joyfully toasted at the public tables, and all seem- 
ed desirous to please and be pleased. On one occasion, when two 
English gentlenfen had joined in the repetition of these friendly senti¬ 
ments at a tablc^^hotc, their companions insisted upon bei]% considered 
as hosts, and absolutely anticipated their payment of the bill. In 
short, the whole fete was worthy and characteristic of a refined and 
polished nation, and, as such, is well deserving of a record in your dis¬ 
tinguished periodical. I have only to repeat my inability to do justice 
to the subject. A. 
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LETTER FROM CAPT. BASIL HALL, R.K. 

OH THE PREPARATORY EDUCATION OF A BOY' INTENDED'FOR THE NAVY. 

The Editor has been favoured with the perusal of a correspondence 
between Cuj»t. Hall and one of, his brother officers, on the subject of 
preparatory Naval Education, and having obtained permission to print 
the last letter, he lays, it before his readers with no other comment 
than that it bears the stamp of the writer’s'characteristic acuteness 
and habits of reflection. It wilf be seen that Capt. Hall agrees with 
those writers who define Edupution to be a process which developes the 
bent and faculties of the pdj^, and prepares his mind for the reception 
of knowledge at a maturer age. It will also be observed, that Capt. 

. Hall considers the inculcation of sound religious principle, an indis¬ 
pensable condition in a general system of Naval Education. In this 
respect we are happy to find the opinion of so experienced,and reflect¬ 
ing kn officer in unison with our own. The establishment of so excel¬ 
lent an institution as the Naval School, is hailed with the utmost 
satisfaction and hope by the members of that service for the benefit ef 
which it is intended. It is therefore of the first importance that its 
plan and princi[)les should be fixed upon ^ sound basis, and its admi¬ 
nistration composed and conducted upon a scale of respectability and 
talent, commensurate with the high responsibility to be imposed. 

London, 23rd Nov. 1831. 

My DEAR M-,—It is only now that 1 have it in my power to reply to 

your note of the Ist of November, and in truth I cannot promise to answer 
it even now in the manner 1 could wish. 

Your first question, or that part of it which refers to the age, is easily 
answered, for you will see by the inclosed Printed llegulations, that no can¬ 
didate is eligible for admission to the Naval College until he has attained 
the age of twelve, nor after he has completed that of thiiiieen years. Your 
questions as to the policy of sending a boy to the College at Portsmouth, 
and the education 1 should be disposed to recommend fur my own son, if I 
had one, preparatory to his entering the Navy, are nut so readily answered 
1 have already changed my opinion mrve than once about the relative ad¬ 
vantages of the college education and ship education, and long before I can 
possibly have a son old enough to make the question one of personal importance 
to myself, I may have changed again. At present my views are as follow':— 

If I had the means of sending to sea a hoy in w’hom I 'ivas much interest -1 
ed—under the command of oume brotlier officer on whom I could rely 
with perfect confidence—and who would really and truly look after him, I 
should unquestionably give that method the ])reference. Hut if no such 
friendly opening should offer, and Vhe lad could be got into the Naval 
College, 1 think, upon the whole, 1 should be disposed to let his first two 
years be spent there. A good deal might depend, ljowcver$ upon the peculiar 
temper, strength of body, and general character of the youth himself. If he 
were ptwsessed of a strong frame, show’ed much vigour of mind, were enthu¬ 
siastically bent upon following his profession, and possessed that enviable 
cast t»f disposition which sees |be bright side of things, and is alwa 3 's inclined 
to make the most of what turns up, I should be greatly tempted, certainly, 
to send him afloat at once, in order to grapple with real work, .and to learn 
as early as possible how to make himself useful. 
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Of course a boy sent so earty on board ship^ would be (brown out of the 
way of gaining mi|ph^ knowledge, as it is called, which he might pick up on 
shore, under instructors whose express business it is to teach him. But on 
the other hand, he would be in the way of acquiring much useful profes¬ 
sional information for future use in the direct line of his duty. 

You are no doubt aware, that at the Nhval College the theoretical parts 
of navigation alone are taught, and but little of practical seamanship— 
properly so called. But on board ship the tlieory and the ]>ractice go on 
together—and, as I conceive, must essentially benefit one another. It is not 
my purpose at present to discuss w'liy this distinction is made at the College 
—I shall merely observe, that I have nf>t yi^rheprd any thyig to satisfy me 
that the two might not be carried on hand-in-hand with great advantage to 
the pupils at the College. No doubt this would add materially to the Com¬ 
plication of the system; hut there is scarcely any jirofessicni wliioh is so 
complicated fls ours, and I (piestion whether it he good policy to niakq the 
preparatory education so very unlike the real service, us that of the Naval 
College and the future life on board sliip. The prodigious difference which 
exists between any jiussible modification of a sea life, and any possible mo¬ 
dification of a shore life, is so great, that 1 susfiect it is almost indispensable to 
the entire devotion to the sea, which ought to animate an officer, that he should 
be broke in, very early in life, by actually serving as a mere boy afloat, and 
being subjected to the rough handling which seems necessary to his education, 
at a period when he is nut too old to be disgusted with its elementary drudgery. 

On the other hand, unless the Captain has a real interest in the welfare 
of his boys, and unless there he a cliuplain and schoolmaster on board, and 
unless the s^p be tolerably well-officered and disciplined, a pour boy has to 
run the gantlet for his manners, morals, and principles pretty sharply. In 
these iAiportant resjiects, there can be no question whatever that the Col¬ 
lege is the better school of the two. And this applies with peculiar force 
under its present excellent and even paternal management. If we could 
only see appointed to every ship in the Navy a properly qualified chaplain* 
and schoolmaster in one person, much more miglit be accomplished afloat, 
to remedy the serious evils arising fr^m those early contaminations, which 
it is now well nigh impossible to guard against in the greater number of cases. 

As to the, point of previous education for a boy intended for the sea, 1 
shall probably not he able to satisfy you by my answ'er. I do not conceive 
that it matters very much what you teach a lad from eleven to fifteen, 
beyond the mere elements of knowledge—reading, w riting, and arithmetic- 
in wiiich of course he ought to he very com}iletely drilled. The grand point 
to aim at, as 1 conceive, is to kee^k him fully and agreeably, and of course 
innocently employed. It will no doubt be of additional value if he can, at 
the same time, be usefully employed; that is to«{|y, if his pursuits can be 
made to direct tliemselves towards those points which he may afterwards 
turn to account id the ]>raetice of real business. It would be great nonsense 

to deny this ;_bat still 1 conceive the primary object of all education (us 

far as knowledge is concerned) is not so much to teach this or that branch of 
science, or this or that language, as to improve the mental faculties by 
wholesome exercise and discipline. 

But knowledge, generally so called, is a very different thing from true 
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wisdom; for whiles any degree of knowledge cnay be acquired without one 
grain of principle, there certainly can be no genuine wisdom, nor any prac¬ 
tical virtue, and consequently no hearty, disinterested, ^nd really useful 
pujtlic spirit, unless the foundation consist of solid religious instruction. 
One item in the catalogue of its evil consequences, is.tho certain shipwreck, 
sooner or later, of the pupil’s pSace of mind, to say nothing of the pre¬ 
sumptuous habits of yiqjaght it teaches, and that contempt of all authority 
which is generally fatal to his useful employment as an officer in the Navy. 

I am not, however, writing yob a sermon, but merely answering your 
question as to preparatory education, and I sbdil therefore simply reassert, 
that all the rest of his education will either be useless to himself or mis¬ 
chievous to others, unless the whole be regulated by sound principles. How 
this^s to be managed, will depend so very much on the"individual tempera¬ 
ment and tastes of the boy himself, that no rules can possibly be laid down 
to suit every cascf. A boy’s mind and his feelings may, how’ever, be trained 
in such a manner that he may acquire the habit of thinking with diffidence 
of his own powers of judging, and yet, when assailed by ingenious argumen^, 
be may be able to distinguish betw'ccn the sojdiistry of heartless reasoners, 
and those substantial doctrines he has been ini^truuted to revere as the result 
of authorities .altogether indisputable. How hir he may be usefully forewarn¬ 
ed and put on his guard with respect to these discussions, will depend very 
much on the ])cculiar cast and strength of his own mind. I can readily con¬ 
ceive cases, in which such a preparatory course might be of much utility. 
After all, however, the end and aim of his education should be to teach him to 
feel the value of vii'tue on its own account, and to consider his principlc.s not in 
the light of things to be argued and tiilkud about, but as constituting essential 
and inseparable attributes of his whole character, as much as mere truth per¬ 
vades that branch of it which distinguishes him as a gentleman and an officer. 

After saying this, you will not bo surprised that I decline going into any 
^ Ojf the minor details of education, w'ith which, in fact, I have but little prac¬ 
tical acquaintance. Mathematics and languages are the studies which most 
naturally occur to one’s thoughts in speaking of Naval educ.'ition. But Ipven 
with respect to these I would say, ttvit their early pursuit is more useful 
as a mental exercise than as a means of hiying in a stock of knowledge 
torbe used, in the real business of the profession. ’J’o make-my meaning 
still clearer, 1 would say, that if a boy intended for the sea had a fancy 
for studying Oreek or Latin, it would bo far better, even with "refex’ence 
to future professional utilitj* to indulge him in this fancy for the dead 
langjiagcs, than to insist upon his luboiiring against the grain at French or 
Sj)anish. For if his faculty for learning'languages be thus opportunely en¬ 
couraged by allowing him to follow h'ls leaning towards the dassics, he will 
find no difficulty in futute years, in mastering such of the spoken dialects of 
Europe or Asia as it may become his*duly to learn. Simihir illustrations will 
readily occuij to you in the other branches of education. But I need say no 
more—than once again to impress upon you the importance of bringing him 
up in a thorough knowledge of his duty to God and to man—and of keep¬ 
ing him fully and cheerfully employed. All the rest you may safely leave 
to the (Jiaptcr of accidents. 1 remain ever truly yours, 

** Basil Hall. 
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Having lived nearly four years in the family of a Polish ndbleman 
)f high distinction, I was enabled to acquire much information in re¬ 
gard to the hero Kosciuszko ; for portions of this information I may* 
icreafter take occasion to claim insertion in your columns, but nt pre- 
.ent 1 shall confine myself to a record of the posthumous honours paid 
o his remains, for they shed as bright a lustre oft their object as on 
heir ministrants, and every way deserve^ to be held up to admiration 
n this land of freedom. hLOSciiiszko was not one of those witii whom 
latriotism was but a stepping-ladder for self«aggrundisement; to sjieak 
)f him, indeed, is to speak of one who eominanded the estftein even of 
irinces against whom Iiis sword was raised ; his name belongs to the 
vhole civilized worlds and his virtues are a bequest to all mankind. * 

Towards the close of life, unable to endure the spectacle of degrada- 
ion whioli his conquered country exhibited, and bullied nn the gene^ 
•ous expectations which its artTul conqueror had at one time bade him 
iherish, Kosciuszko, after emancipating the serfs on his estates in 
Polsmd, retired to Soleure, where the amiable society of long cherished 
riends cheered and softened the last hours of a life devoted to great and 
.’irtuous deeds. Tliongli aliseilt from the laiid of his birth, the entlni- 
iastic attachment of his fellow-countrymen defied the chilling influence 
>f separation; and there was n(»t a college or a corporation among 
hem which, did not continue to celebrate his natal day with banquets 
ir other festivities. The tidings of his decease* spread sorrow and 
lesolation over the whole face of Poland, and the senate of the repub- 
ic of Cracow immediately issued circulars to the public authorities, 
ixiiig the fourteenth of the November following as the day of national 
nouniing, on which the last honours were to be rendered to his memory. 
•Varsaw and Cracow took the lead in displaying their grateful feeling 
111 this solemn occasion; but Poland felt she had yet another sacred 
luty to perform ; her hero's remains were mouldering under a stranger 
ky ; she called upon the Emperor Alexander to obtain their removal ■ 
rom Soleure ; with his sanction the young Prince Jablonowski was 
leputed; on this noble mission, and the body, attended by the father 
ind son, in whose society Kosciuszko bad calmly spent the remnant of 
lis virtuous days, was borne to the church of St. Florian, without the 
vails of Cracow, whither it had been accompanied for the lasjj: three • 
niles by the great officers of state. 

The solemn procession, which conveyed it thence on the ensuing 
Homing, was finely characteristic of the occusipn. Warriors of distiii- 
Jiuished rank, who were grey in their country's service, bore the sacred 
•dies on their shoulders: next followed Kosciuszko's sable charger, 
:apari.suned in black; two maidens, with wreaths of oak leaves and 
iranches of cypress in their hands, walked by his side; then came the 
general staff, the senate, burgesses, clergy, and p^ulace. When this 
irray reached the Wevel, a hill once honoured by the residence of the 
nagnificent Jagellod and other Polish monarchs, a funeral ors^tion was 

This took place on the 15th of October 1817. And he passed so gently out of 
jjiis scene of pain and trial, that it has heeii justly said of such a death by an emi¬ 
nent writer, “ The grave is the light-shedding footstep^of an angel, which destHinds 
to seek and bear us away to a better world.” 
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deli\rered by JCount Wodziki; he had ecarcely closed his lips, when a . 
Masovian peasant came forward, and addressing <5en. Ghubowski, one; 
of Kosciuszko’s companions in arms, related the following occurrence 
in a tone of deep emotion. At the battle of Raclawice, when fight-l» 
‘ ing by the side of three of my brothers, there were' two guns which 
committed indescribable havoc on a column of Poles, and repeatedly 
drove them back. On a sudden I saw two Cmcovian countrymen, fired, 
by the example sjf*their leader, rush upon the cannon and cover the 
mouths with their bodies. !No war-cry could have kindled such a glow 
amongst us as their heroic devotion: we flew to the rescue of our gal¬ 
lant comrades, and the enojpriy's artillery was instantly in our posses¬ 
sion: we tamed it ujvjn him, «nd he took to flight.”* : 

Tlie procession now moved towards the cathedral, in the centre of' | 
Vvhich a splendid cataFulk had been erected, and beneath this shrine the > 
coffin was deposited. Its only adornments were Sobieski’s sword and 
g. branch of Jaurel. Paintings, executed by Stakowicz, were disposed 
around the sarcoidiagus; one represented Washington investing the 
hero with the order of Cincinnatus; another depicted the citizens of > 
Cracow swearing fidelity to him; in a third, he was pourtrayl^d as 
calmly contemplating a tempestuous ocean; and a fourth recalled the 
fatal conflict pf Muciciowice, where, egr/ered with wounds, and falling 
from his horse, he was heard to exclaim, “ Fin'is Volonioe !" t Woronicz, 4 
the bishop, discharged the lust offices over the body, and Laiicouski, a I 
prelate in high estimation for his poetical talents, addressed the assem¬ 
bly with a brief but heart-rending eloquence, which brought tears into 
every eye. During the ceremony, the young Countesses, Angelica and 
Caroline Wodzicka, made a collection at the door for behoof of the 
house of Refuge at Cracow ; thus calling in Charity herself to render 
homage to the departed great. 

The ceremony was terminated by depositing his remains in the same 
vault which incloses our ancient kings. Its majestic arches extend 
under the whole floor of the cathedral; but to the right, opposite to 
• the principal entrance gate, is a subterraneous cbanel, built by Stanis¬ 
laus Augustus, in the year 17^18, where he had fondly hoped to find bis 
last resting-])lace. It is divided into several compartments by pillars of 
the Ionic order; and at prescfit contains three sarcophagi; those of 
John Sohieski, Joseph Poiiiatowski, and Tlmildieus Kosciuszko. In 
, life, these tliree patriots sought their country’s weal by devious paths ; 
in deolh, they still are severed, and slumber in three distinct mausolea. 
That of Kosciuszko boars no other symbol than his immortal name. 

But lus country has^paid a yet more imperishable tribute to her 
favourite son. The senate of Cracow dec»'eed, that a lofty mound 
should be raised on the heights of Broiiislawa, (i. e. “ the Chuin|)ion of 
Fame,” an appellation which it lias borne fn»m the remotest times,) a 
and this monument nwes its ewstence to the willing zeal of every classr-* 
and age; the mo^iltrate and citizen, nobleman and peasant, young 
and old, rich and poor, have been its artificers. For three whole years , 

• The norrstor should have added, that the two lieroes dscaped with tlieir lives 
and that Kosciuszko ]>ru8ented them with officers’ commissions on the field of battle. 

t This fact is historically correct. The Iwttle was gained by the Russians 
. the 10th Octobta-1704, aa4 Kosciuszko’s captivity sealed the downfid of Polish f / 
dependeiii-e. lie never again trod his native soil. 
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(from tbe 16th Oct. 1820^o the 16th of the same month in 1823) did 
the^ toil with ynabating ardour until the hill of Kosciuszico (the MogVa 
Kosciuszki) was reared three hundred feet above its base, and outshone 
the two adjoining monuments of St. Kracus and Queen Wanda. A 
serpentine footpath leads the visitor to its summit, from which he has « 
a nne prospect of the beautiful banks of the Vistula and the ancient 
city of the Polish kings. The surplus of the subscriptions, which in 
every quarter betokened the fervour of natimial gratitude, has been 
employed in erecting dwellings for four peasants, who fought under 
Kosciuszko's standard, and devote flieir labours to the preservation of 
a memorial worthy of the leader whom they were called to obey and 
learned to adore. • , • XX. 

OCCURRRNCK IN THE SOUTH OP FRA3»^CE, 1814.* * 

FROM TnE»KOTE-nOOK OF LIECTT. JOHN FORD, T.ATE Of 79 t 1I RF.emCNT. 

In February 1814 the*regiment was sent (from before Bayonne) to 
jget new clothing at St. .lean de Luz, and in consequence of this move¬ 
ment did not join the army in time to be present at the battle of 
Orthez, though we distinctly heard the cannonade. On our arrival at 
Hagelman, I was quartered for the night at the liuMse of a res[>ectable 
old French lady, who paid me great attention, and took great pains to 
convince me how much she detested the followers of Buonaparte. 

When I first went to present m)'’ billet for the night, 1 found her 
sitting in a room with a sick person, in a bed on tlie opposite side, 
reading a book. She saw me look that way, and directly informed me 
that it was her son, who had had the misfortune to fall from a tree and 
injure his leg. I immediately walked up to the bedside and conversed 
with the young man, but^while I continued with him a medical person 
came in to attend him, and after some conversation with my hostess on 
the subject of her attachment to Louis the Eighteenth and his sup¬ 
porters, I requested to be shown to ray apartment. 

Towards the evening, when amusing myself with my map itffl 
tracing the route upon it, it occurred to me that I could gain some 
information from the young gentleman below about the state of the 
roads, distances, &c .; accordinglf 1 went down to speak to him. 

1 found him alone, and glad to see me, but he was evidently much 
perplexed'by the questions I put to him; he could not even tell mc*the 
name of the next village, or give me any information on the subject. 

I thought it a most extraordinary circumstance, and seeing’ him a little 
agitated I wished him good night. • 

I had not been long in my room when the old lady came in, and with 
tears in her eyes acknowledged that she had deceived me about her 
sick patient; begged pardon for herself and protection for him; and 
then frankly told me that he was a yoc^jil^ ..French officer, badly 
wounded at the battle of Orthez on the 27tb,afid that he was a perfect 
stranger to herf'ha.t she had admitted him into her house out of com¬ 
passion, as he \va8 afraid of being made a prisoner by the^ritish army.. 

I assured her that she had nothing to apprehend for herself or her 
friend on my account, and 1 went down to him immediately to tran- 
quillise his mind, and we had a hearty laugh together about his igno¬ 
rance of the roads leading to his mothet^s house. 

U.8. JoirpN. No. 37. Dec. 1831, 2 m % 
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RENCONTRR AT SEA. 

Thb ev^pnt which here recorded from the rccoUeetwm of an officer, 
*1b uiffbrtunately not an isolated instance qf deception being carried to 
BO great n length in thaftCs of hostility, as to deceive not only foes but 
even friends. Mtiny |i«luable lives have been sacrificed through sonw 
slight misunderstanding/the T!^lt either •;fjf suspicion or ignorance, 
which their companicfns were lefi^to deplore,%hd the world to judge. 
On the other hand, a well conceived ruse has enabled Our brave de» 
fenders to bring their timid opponents withid their grasp, by which 
they^ have tahem an unresisting prize, or by showing the world and 
their astonished foe the impetuous valotir of British seamen, added 
finoth&r laurel to fheir wreath of victory! The ship of war would 
frequently dress herself in the peaceful guise of the. defenceless mer- 
chantqian, and libo the wolf in the clothing of the sheep, appear an 
easy conquest ta the enemy. But this was not always done for the 
purpose of alluring vessels of inferior force, for the British thunder 
had BO' duunted the Continentiil Sailors, that it frequently liecaine a 
difficult matter to induce their ships to meet ours even upon equal 
terms. They weroj therefore compelled to f ntice them within their 
lair by the prospect of at most a trifling resistance, and ri<<k before 
escape was hopeless could they discover their mistahe. Then the 
fiaming sides bursting forth vi'itb destruction show them their error— 
the incessant fire leaves no time for manoeuvre or reflection, and they 
•soon become an easy conquest where they came to conquer. This is 
tlie brief outline of a mode of warfare constantly practised during the 
late hostilities, and recorded iu the annuls of our naval exploits. 
Another species of disguise was also had recourse to at that time by 
the traversers of the ocean, where, to reverse*Wie picture, the lamb got 
into the skin of the wolf, where terror only existed to the sight, and 
not to the touch. Tliis was practised by the merchant-vessels and 
^wiekets, who, with the assistance of paint, and an alteration iu their 
general appearance, assumed the garb of mcn-of-war, to keep off the 
ships of the enemy. And fiequently this shadow of the rnuch-dreaded 
reuJity induced the OTuisers of the ittji to pay her that distant respect 
which they were in the habit-of paying her prototype, and thus enable 
the«adventprons trader to perform her voyage unmolested. These 
deceptions were much'practised by the American privateers during 
the war, when by assuming i;he ap])earance of bhiglish men-of-war, 
they used to capture many ^ our merchant vessels. In consequence 
ef this, 'every ship upon the American station was looked u^on with an 
eye of suspicion, and the strictest attention was required to the private 
signal,’ as the only means of correctly distinguishing friend from foe 1 
but in the iiistnnce here related, even that did not prove effectual in 
preventing the melanch^ catastrophe which ensued. 

II. M. 8. II——Capt^ K- ^ had been absent from England about 

seven month^on the Newfoundland station; the extreme severity of 
The weather at the time had compelled her td run to the southward, 
Avhen, on the morning of the 21st January 181.5, sle observed a strange 
sail to windward, and immediately gave chase. The usual number of 
con jectures were being handed about with regard to her character and 
iiatij^ii, while the vessel flew thwuigh the water evidently gaining fast 
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n^on the object of pursuit. Some fAUcied her an .tVmerican privateer, 
or ship of vva|; others an English trader or packet, in fact,—all the 
nautical nomenclature were by tiijns made use of to designate her. 
These surmises were* kept alive by the numerous artidces practised by 
the chase; it appeared that all her spare sails were stowed fore and 
to represent hammocks, while her ct^w.were oecasionaliy brought upon 
the quarter-deck to deceive her pursuer by Asliow of hands. The 
sailors all swore she was an enemy/ and must be a prize j but the 
officers, less hasty in their decisio^n, had various opinions Which they 
were trying to confirm by the constant use of the ttdescope ; but after 
each had by turns strained his eyes and ima|^iaation to form a correct 
Judgment, they could only agree «pon ona pouit,.which was, that they 
should know more about her presently. The patience of all was, how¬ 
ever, put to tha test just as, they came to Uiis sdbsible conclusion by < 
an unexpected plunge which the boatswain took into the aea. .He had 
by some* means, whilst stretching his citriosU^,. overhulancud hiimself, 
and in another moment was swiiumiug.amongst the cod, who, doubtless, 
felt much curiosity to know where he came from. To meet with any 
»impediment during a chase always tries Jack's temper; and upon the 
present occasion, not a foW would have left- the boivtswuiu to the care 
of his piscatory atteiidai|ts until tliey came that .way again, had not 
the magic cry “ a man overboard” been ritisod, and orders issued to 
“ lower a boat,” in a tone that mi])lied expedition. This was done 
almost as soon as uttered, for tJie 6fficer's command to a seaman does 
not appear to go in at the ears and then through the will to the per* 
formaiice ; but at once to his limbs, and he docs while another would 
be thinking what to do. In a few minutes the lioatswaiu was on board 
laughing at his ducking ; and the ship again bounding over the waves, 
closing quickly upon the Hying stranger, for. it soon appeared evident 

.that the H-possesslB, a great superioiity in sailing. Their nearer 

approach did nut, liowevef, assist them in their judgments, and. a new 
conjecture was occasionally being put fortii, when a private signal was 
made by the c’naiie which it was thought would af once clear “iv.t' le 
mystery—-but no, it was not understfiod! This raised ilie suspicions 
of all, and orders, were given to hoist oup in rejily ; the chase noticed 
this by hauling hers down and sjjowing dn hhiglilU ensign and pendant, 

when the II-did the same, still keeping uj> the private signal: the 

stranger^then made 27 fi, (customary, on the apjiroach of two sliyis of 
war,) which was also repeated by the II-—; 8 (m)u after fhis the chase 
opened a tire from liis long brass stern chaser, which fell considerably 
short, althongb well directed. Orders wererinstantly given to clear for 
action, which were obeyed with so much alacrity and good will, that iu 
a few minutes she was reported “ ready.” 

As the II-bore quickly*down upon the diase, a shot passed over 

her, and at the same time a flag lyas hoisted to the main of the stranger 
without breaking the stop, while she was evidently pre])ariiig to bear 
up and fire a broadside ; upon, nearing Iier, she had much the appear¬ 
ance of an English man-of-war, but as this was known Jo be one of the 
devices practised by the American cruisers, it cptfld not be depended 
upon with any certainty, and as she did not make the iirivate signal, it 
was considered beyond a doubt that she was an enemy—this was the 
only widi of the erew; and their only fdbr was, tliat slie would prove a 

2 M 2 
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• friend, or " some lubberly, neither wind nor water craft/’ as they 

termed the ships of neutral nations. As a broadside appeared the only 
signal likely to be understood, and properly answered, every prepara¬ 
tion was made for an immediate rencontre, and as the Ii-was 

^tting within good range, expectation was at. its height. The chase 
at this moment, finding she could*not escape from her pursuer, and 
that she must .soon be alongside, j|jore up, w’hich movement was almost 
anticipated by the H—wh^i^Hfveral broadsides were exchanged. 

Just before this, the Captain, Mr. ^-, the First, and Mr. K .— , 

the Second-Lieutenant, were standing upon the weather gangway, con¬ 
versing upon the mysterious conduct of the stranger, and each by turns 

looking.at her thnifigh a telescope, wWch Mr. R-had resigned into - 

the hands of the first lieutenant, who immediately took his place and 

• reSted ft upon the very spot which Mr. R-had heoa using for the 

purpose; he had just fixed the object, and was about making some ob¬ 
servation, when a large shot, first striking the telescope, shattered his 
head to atoms! The scene which presented itself was horrible beyond 
description. The brains of the unfortunate officer were scattered in 
every direction; the deck, by-standers, mainsail, and even the peak- 
end were literally covered with reeking fragments of mortality ! whilst 
the lifeless body, pouring with hiood, sunk an i'.'animate heap upon the 
deck—a dreadful spectacle! The moment before, conversing cheer¬ 
fully with his companions, and even in the act of giving utterance to 
some observation, when the fatal blow came—and he lay a headless 
bleeding corse, before his lamenting friends. Tlie shock was great; in 
an engagement such a scene might have produced a passing remark, 
when other active duties would call ofif the attention, or a multiplicity 
of equally horrible cases would make them unheeded; but here all 
was still; none dreamt of an action, as the chase was almost within 
range of our great guns, when resistance on their part would have 

been folly: this, too, was the only shot which had struck theH-; but 

its course was singularly destructive: having spent part of its fury in 
taking the life of this valuable officer, it continued through the poop, 
having given the quarter-master at the helm a severe wound upon the 
shoulder, when it glaqped off and fell some distance from the ship. 
The blood of all on board was instanijy burning for revenge, and it 
seemed just within their grasp, as they were about closing with the 
chuseyand th^guns ready pointed to pour in a broadside, which, pro¬ 
bably, would have left little more to wish—at that important moment 
the stop of the flag before mentioned was broken, and a “ flag of truce!” 
expanded to the breeze. The ^aw of nations required that this should 
be respected, and the torch of revenge was extinguished by the voice 
of humanity. Had another moment elapsed, it is not improbable to 
suppose that no vestige of the strangep would have remained to tell 
their tale; and had it been told a little earlier, the life of a valuable 
officer and esteemed ffiendHvould have been spared. The surprise of 
all was great, when upon her being hailed the reply w^s, that ** she 
was the - an English packet f from Guadalonpe bound to Fal¬ 

mouth!” A boat was immediately sent on board with*the Second 

Lieutenant. The statement of her Commander to Mr. R-was, 

that He had mistaken the H-for an American privateer, or man- 

of-war, and was confirmed in t&at opinion as she did not answer the 

c private^ signal; therefore, having the mail and several passengers on 
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board, he considered himself bound to make every effort in his iwwer 
to cripple ^is pursuer in order to effect his escape.” In compliance 
with the wish expressed by the officer, he returned with him on board 
the H—-—. The first object which presented itself to his view, wata 
the mutilated bleeding body of the* First Lieutenant, extended on the 
quarter-deck—a melancholy testimony of the error which had been 
committed. What the Commandi^jip'feeliftgS must have been upon 
seeing the result of that error, qpne but himself can say. Upon an 
inquiry being made bj' Ca])t. K-, how he happened to misunder¬ 
stand the private signal made by the li-? He stated, That during 

. her absence from England, the^f had been changed^ in consequence of 
an English vessel being taken without having destroyed her book of, 
private signals*' He acknowledged that “he recognized it as'the one * 
formerly in use,” but denied observing anything else which induced 
him to tliink his pursuer an English shiphe expressed much sorrow 
at the result, justifying^liimsel^ however, by the circumstances under 
which it occurred. It is not intended to throw any blame upon the 
Master of this packet if still living; he behaved with a spirit which 
did him credit, and it is a pity his discernment cannot be commended 
so highly as his courage^ for doubtless, had the pro])er degree of obser¬ 
vation been backed by a moderate portion of judgment, this melanchol}f 
rencontre would never have taken place, by which no laurels were gain¬ 
ed, and those of an aspiring young officer were destroyed for ever in 
their bloom. 


The deed was done—if any fault existed, it was too late for the re¬ 
medy ; the packet was therefore allowed to continue her course, leav¬ 
ing her pursuers defeated of their expected prize, and ultimately of 
their revenge. The next duty to which they wore called was to fill 
a sailor's grave with the body of their beloved officer, and the packet 
might have heard the guns, which were loaded for their destruction, 
]>ealing at distant intervals over the closing wave which received his 
cold remains.— • • 


His early laurels fill an ocean grave. 

That tomb not subject to the hand of Time, 
Where sleep so manp thousands of the brave. 
To wait their orders from the will Divine!” 


ANECDOTK OF A 8F.AMAN FBLON61N6 TO lI.M.h. REVENGE. 

At the engagenumt in Basque Roadij^ on the 12th April 1809, the 
Revenge was ordered to attack the enemy under the batteries of the 
Isle de Aix. A shot from th^j batteries shattered both the legs of a 
seaman, named James Cook. WJien taken down to the after cockpit, 
he underwent, vvitliout a murmur, the amputation of one of bis legs, 
merely observing to the doctor, “he hoped he^vould leave him the other 
that be might*wear his shoes out.” Four or five days after, liowever, 
it became necessary to take off the other limb to prevent mortification ; 
this he also bbre with similar firmness. When completed, he inquired 
of the Doctor, “ Have you done, Sir V' The Doctor replied, “ Yes, my 
good fellow, pray compose yourself.”—“ Thank you. Sir,” replied poor 
Cook, “ I have now done with the shoemakers, and they may all go to 
David Jones for me.” Alas, poor fellow! he went to David Jones 
himself a Tew days afterwards, much lamented by the crew. 
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CHOLERA MORBUS. 

, In tlie New Monthly Magazine for November is an article, headed, 
Cliolera Disarmed ! Tlie subject is one of vast importance to all classes 
at this crisis. All the accounts Kearing on this matter, only tend to 
alarm the ignorant and depressjUlyveak. Each succeeding paper has 
advised dilTurent remedies, thtllwj^ing the doubt, the uncertainty, or 
perhap.s, utter uselessness of wl},at had been previously recommended. 
In the article alluded to in the New IMouthly there is a tangible re¬ 
medy proposed: vjz. heat and moisture by means of vajmur baths. This 
remedy has not, as yet, been either' understood, or properly applied 
ia this country % the majority of persons, who have made this business 
their department. The merit of the paper quoted consists, therefore, 
in having brought it before the public. It is necessary to a])prise those 
unacquhinted with Ihe disease, that its ilr.st symptoms are .senlatious of 
numbness throughout the whole of the ve.ssels of the skin. The heat of 
vapour, therefore, aided by frictions, liot drinks, stimulants and other me¬ 
dicaments, would seem well calculated to re.store those parts to healthy 
action. The remedy is simj)le, there is no theory in it. Heat opens 
the pores even of iron, and expands the dimeifsions of all substances— 
of course the ecmtracled ve.ssels of the skin. Assalini, Buonaparte's 
surgeon in Egyi)t, pro]»)sed lids remedy to Dr. Uccelli, a physician in 
tlie Russian service, who is said by it to have baffled the obstinacy of 
the disease in a way tliat surprised all his brother ])ractitioners, only 
eight or nine in a hundred of his cholera ]iatients dying, and those had 
a]>])lied, he says, too late for reasonable hopes of succes.s t(> be enter¬ 
tained. Previous to this mode of treatment, the mortality had been 
dreadful; at Teffli.s, in the autumn of 11)20, 20,000 fell victims, and 
at Astracari, 17,000, with similar pro])ortions in many other ])laces 
throughout the Russian Em])ire. The means alluded to are now adopted 
throughout Russia, the Baltic, the Crimea, A’c. and Cholera is no longer 
dreaded as the “ fell destroying monster." The paper to which we have 
referred, gives the merit of Ijaving originated this remedy to Assalini ; 
it however, becomes our duty to claim it for an Englishman and a bro¬ 
ther officer, in the person of Capt. Jetty 11> of the Royal Navy ; a man 
always actuated by llie most kind and humane feelings, and whose nu¬ 
merous iiivehtious are characterized by their simplicity and perfect fit¬ 
ness for the piirjioses for which they are designed. Nine years ago, 
Capt. Jekyll en.jdoyed his utTno.st zeal and endeavours to bring this 
subject before the pn»per aurtiorities, when his state of liealth com- 

E elied him to seek a more genial climate. With Cholera Morbus, he had 
een long familiar in India, as likewise with the yellow fever, but these 
diseases not immediately jiressiiig upcii us in England, his suggestions 
were little attended to. lie then advocated heat and vapour as cura¬ 
tive for rheumatism and umse diseases consequent on colds and chills, 
so common in this country, with better success, as appears by his 
Essay, imblisMbd in 11128 on the use of his patent portable vapour bai/i. 

The whole of the apparatu.s, (with seat, mahogany box, containing 
the dresses, &c.) occupies but a foot and a half square; nor can it be 
put out of order, but through, the carelessness of the servant. A gen¬ 
tleman who has been in the habit of using one of them since 1823, has 
neve» needed to have it even repaired. It is so contrived, that the 
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feet are al^rays kept ratTier hotter than the other parts of the body, the 
contrary beii^ the great error in all the vapour baths in this country ; 
for by keeping the feet the hotte.-.t, whatever disease is in the body, is 
by this means brought down and kept at the feet^ thereby freeing' the 
more vital organs. In his bath, moreover, the vapour is dispersed 
equally, or to various parts of thfi body, as may be required; the 
vapour is at the perfect control 9 f^|i|||[putient, so that the most deli¬ 
cate or weakly person can take jp^ot *s<f with the unscientific, 
cumbrous, and awkward apjiaratus of, Assalini, though said to be used 
by I)r. Uccelli with so much success • and worse than his are those 
contrivances for the same purpose recummpiidcd in the paper in the New 
Monthly. But if Assaliiii's plan could i^oduce sudli beneficial clfects 
in the treatment of a disease hitherto so untractable as Cholera, and 
where it was committing such ravages, what happy results might have * 
been effected, and what numerous miseries might have been averted by 
the use t»f Capt. Jekyll’s perfect and portable aiipsitatus ! . 

It is right to add, that Capt. Jekyll had not these baths made with 
, a view to profit, but was actuated solely by the desire of doing good to 
the atilicted, and it was his own afflictions, the want of remedies, and 
his peculiar turn for inventions and mechanism, that led him to the 
construction of his littlJ portable vajwur bath, lie took out a [)ateut 
for it, in order that his name might not he discredited 1)\' the spurious 
and imperfect ones advertised and made in imitation of his. 

J. G. 

SuKGFON', IIdVAI. NaVV 


llEVilCWS ANi) CIUTIf’Al. NOTK'Kft. 


The OpncEii’s Mavuai.- -Maxi.vs 

OF Nafoueon -Colonul d’Afruilar, 

Deputy Adjiittiiit-GvuuiMl to tbe troops 
in Iroliind, Avitli his wuiitud kuuI, has 
rendered a valuable service to the oiiicers, 
especially of the junior ranks, of fl)e 
Jtritish Army, liy offering tliciii an admir¬ 
able transhition of a Erencb work under 
the above title. SomeUilng of the kind 
was undoubtedly much wanted, as a sti¬ 
mulus to tlie study ami a ^iiide to the 
application of the principles of war. The 
little volume in question is singularly 
well adapted to this object, combini||q; in 
an eminent degree the qualities of eo^i- 
cisencbs and persj)icuity in its original 
matter, and of unaffected simplicity and 
clearness in the stylo «)f its English ver¬ 
sion. We only marvel how Colonel 
d’Aguilar could have found time, amidst 
his nni*emitting olKcial toils, for a tusk 
wbieh he has so completely executtal. 
The reward which he seeks and deserves 
is, that this little ««(fe mrcuni .•.hoiiJd be 
in the hands of every ollicer who desires 


an incit’enicnt or an fiid to jtrofessional 
study. • • 

liotTHu Sketches of the Life of 
AX OKI) Sor.tiii'.R. IJy Lieut.-(\ilonel 
J. Leach, C.l?.—Since the jieace, the 
Jllembei's of the Light Division, forced 
to sheath the sword, have api)lied them ■ 
selves ratlior (o the pen tjiuii tiie jdongh- 
share; and with their wotited spirit and 
success, inspired by tlie example of tbeir 
great romradi' and (\irt]>hwiis, Napier, 
they*have evtemled, as it tvere, in skir- 
mi .hing order, advaneijig to the friint 
ami reconnoitring the ilaiiks of tlie 
I’eninsiihir War. Not a thicket has 
been left iinexjilorcd, not a post nor a 
shot nini^rked by these lynx-eyed and 
light-hearted Tirailleurs—who may Ite 
said to pour their trilmlary information 
and experience into great magazine 
of the historian’s materials. (!a]>taki 
Kincaid lately gave ns a sperhnen of u 
Rillenian in print; and a right merry 
and wldier-like sample it was. Colonel 
Leach, of the same corps, the old Both, 
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of immortal memory y now deboucbesfrom 
his retreat in great force and excellent 
spirits, presenting a body of recollections 
and rough sketches'’ of the roost ani¬ 
mated hnd rideman-like character. The 
West Indies, Copenhagen, Peninsula^ 
France, Waterloo, and Twenty Tears’ 
active Service — here are claims 
tention, and food for narrd<ion and^Sf^K 
terest. We are indebted to the gallant ‘ 
author for the perusal of one of the most 
faithful and entertaining volumes which 
have yet appeared o^i the fertile subject 
of the late war. 

Tanoit m;n letze Phinz vov 
P%6ir. * Von Uiistav Nagle, Leipsic, 
16‘mo. lAHl. Tangu the last Prince 
of Pegu."—Mr. Nagle^, the acconipHslied 
transiatdi* of “ The Sulialtern," and 
“ Burmese War,” led by a poetic feeling 
with M’hich ho was inspired by the study 
of Asiatic history, in preparing his valu¬ 
able notes to the latter work, has pro¬ 
duced a llomance under the above title. 
The scene is laid in the Empire of His 
Golden Majesty, and tlie tale is founded 
upon historical (/a/a, emlaalying tlie ]>rin- 
cipal ineideuts in the military operations 
of the British array during their nov'cd 
campaign :unong the inrinci/>les. Elec¬ 
tive and interesting, although, pcrha]»s, 
told in too Aorid language, this little 
story will reward the perusal. 

Stakoaud Novels — Fiiankf.v- 
STEiN — The Ghost Seek. — Fran- 
keiisteiii, one of the most powerful Ae- 
tions which the age lias jirodnred, is 
now rejiuhlished in the 9th volume of 
the uliove series, together with a j/ortioii 
of Schiller’s vigorous tJile The Ghost 
Seer. To the former, the authoress, 
Mrs. Shelley, has prefixed an introduc¬ 
tion of the highest interest, which tends 
tt) stamp upon the prtiduction itself some¬ 
thing of the ciiaracter of a “ Psycholo¬ 
gical Curiosity.” There is not in the 
British language a more attractive vo¬ 
lume than this, which would have been 
Still more interesting could it have^heen 
made to comprise the whole of the “ Ghost 
Seer." 

The 7th and Atli volumes contain 
The Scottish Ciiievs, with a “Re¬ 
trospective Tntroduc.tion” and revisions 
by Miss Porter. The former is charac¬ 
teristic. of the authoress's engaging and 
Instructive Btyle-.-and these volumes are 
sbAiciently rcc.«iramended by her name, 
ami their title. 


The Cabinet Libeaby.— The 28rd 
volume completes thd History of 
France, by hlr. Crow^ down to the 
Abdication of Napoleon in 1814. The 
whole forms a well-written and useful 
Compendium of b'hench History and its 
accessory subjects. Volume 24 contains 
a Statistical and Mechanical Treatise on 
Manufactures in Metal, a com- 
. piliitiori of evident utility. 

The Working-man’s Companion 
—Capital And Labour.— This ex; 
celleiit and timely little Essay, put forth 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, deserves to be universally 
diffused, not only among the classes to 
wltom it is addressed, but throughout 
the community at large. 

Library or EntkrtaininoKnow- 
LEDCiE—P ompeii, Vol. I. —An excel¬ 
lent design and a delightful Volume. 
The most interesting spot on earth is* 
Pompeii:—And the idea of describing 
historically nnd illustrating its exquisite 
remains, both with reference to their 
own nature, and the light they are cal- 
ciliated to throw upon the private life 
and liabitatiuna of the antients, is an 
admirable one. The 1st Volume effects 
the Arst portion of this plan with re¬ 
search and fidelity. We have no doubt, 
that the second part will he accomplished 
in a manner equally complete and still 
more interesting. 

Melodies—By Mrs. Alexander 
Kerr. —A Volume, biviutiful in every 
respect; the words and airs are both 
composed hy this accomplished Lady. 
It is appropriately dedicated to the Queen. 

The Annuals—Amulet —Pic- 
TiiREsaxTF. Annual — Keepsake.— 
These are beautiful productions. The 
iirkt, serious, instructive, yet entertain¬ 
ing w'ithal, excelling in its finished en¬ 
gravings : the sec.oiid, iMimbining splen¬ 
dour of graphic illustration, with a most 
spirited and interesting sketch of a Con¬ 
tinental Tour, by Mr. lx;itch Ritchie, 
to whom we are indebted for some stir¬ 
ring recollections : — The last, equally 
splendid, and abounding in desultory 
scotches, by the “ first hands," of great 
variety both of style and matter. Our 
space is too limited to expatiate upon 
beauties so bomidless. 

From the same cause, we must leave 
several works unnoticed till next month, 
including the new Naval Novel — Ca¬ 
vendish, on The Patrician at Sea. 
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•' GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO TBE EBITOB OF THE UHITEB SEBVICE JOVJtXAI,. 

• Cauul Charles Alien. ' 

• 

Mb. Editor, —Having read in the Thirty-fourth Number of the U. S. 
Journal, Count Alten’s letter relutiv^’fo the hi^cIi of the corps under his 
command from Astorga to Vi;;u in 180^9, us u'cll as Colonel Napier's reply 
to this letter in the Thirty-fifth Nifmber, in which the latter makes use of 
the following passage 

Were 1, indeed, disposed to attack Gen. Alten with any taint of malice, I might 
observe, that on the only occasion in which he used his discretioiiary power, his 
judgment was at fault. For certainly Sir John Moore's intention was to assemble 
the whole arm)^ (after embarkation) in the Bay of Vigo, with a view \o restores 
order; and then Count Alten took the responsibility of making sail for England 
with thas part of the army nnder his command, before l%e Inwvo of the catastrofi^ at 
Corunna, whidi would have proved an error if Sir John Moore had lived.” 

1 beg leave to transmit to you for insertion in your valuable and impartial 
Journal, the annexed authenticated copy of the letter written by Count 
Alten to Capt. Hayes, of il. M. S. Alfred, ])i''evious to the fleet with the 
troops under his command sailing fur England. 

Count Alten, in his letter jmlilished in your Jourri.il, has expressed his 
determination not to take up liis pen a second time in this matter. 
However, 1 myself having become possessed after the death of my late bro¬ 
ther, Lieut.-Colonel Augustus lleise, of tlie olHcial letter-book kept by him 
in his capacity of Aide-de-(Jamj) to Count Allen, during the march from 
Astorga to Vigo, consider it a duty I owe to truth, and to the character of 
Gen. Alten, to lay this ducument before the public, leaving it with them to 
decide about n fact upon wliicli the gallant Colonel appears to have been so 
completely raUiiiformcd. 

As 1 do not enjoy the advantage of having been an eye-witness to the 
military events which h.‘i\e in tliis instance called forth the censure of the 
historian of the Peninsular war, 1 must leave the rest of Colonel Napier's 
reply to Count Alien's statement of facts, to the judgment of every indivi¬ 
dual reader who will take the trouble of comparing both. Should 1 jj^^per- 
mitted to venture a remark which has struck me during their perusal, it is 
this: 

That man)' of the leading events, us well as of the minor details, con¬ 
nected with military operations,^are sure to come to the knowledge of the 
oflicer in command, and will guide his conduct accordingly, while they will 
most likely remain at the time a secret to the eye-witness jn a subordinate 
situation, and, thei%fore, the latter’s opinion may be influenced, or, perhaps, 
prejudiced to such a degree, as to make it difHcuIt for him to alter it at a 
subsequent period, and, probaldy, not the less so, should the eye-witness, 
unfortunately for the responsible superior, happen to be a party interested 
in upholding his owm first impressions. 

Having now, Sir, stated as lAuch us 1 think fitting forme on this occasion, 

I trust that my reasons for doiiifr so will not meet with any misinterpreta¬ 
tion, and that I shall stand exonerated from any selfish motive, for thus far 
trespassing with my humble observations on your pagiu^s and the patience of 
your reader:^'while 1 beg leave, in conclusion, to cite fur myself, and to 
apply, as far as it is applicable to iny own situation, th^ same plea which 
Colonel Napier has brought forwai-d us the main cause for publishing a reply 
to Gen. Alten’s letter, viz.:— 

*’< Were it not that the thing is easy in itself, and that I owe Count Alten some* 

• In iny own case 1 beg, how'ever, permission to substitute in lieu of some, the 
highest. ^ ^C. H. , 
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' respect, rb a brave office, under whose command I sefved for a considerable tiqe, 
1 would not take the trouble to answer,” &c. &c. ' . ( 

I have the honour to renuun, with the greatest respect. Sir, 

Your obedient and humble servant, * 

» ' Christoph. llEtsE*, 

• Capt. R. Hanoverian J'agor Guards, 
H. P. late 1st Light Infy. Batt. K. G. Legion. 
Hanover, Oct. 1831. ^ • 

(copy.) 

SniQ.^QEK. ALTEH TO CAPx! HAYES, U. K. S. ALFAES. 

“ H. M. S. Alfred, off Corunna, Jan. 26th, 1609. 

“ Sir,—In conseqi^ncc of the/notificatipn we received yesterday from Capt. 
Seymour, of H. Al. S. Pallas, about the disasters which befell the army under die 
command of Liout—Gen. Sir John Aloore, and their sudden sailing to Bngland 
• winch followed it, I beg to request that you will prolit of the prrtjent fair wind, to 

J iruceed there with the least possible delay with the corps under my command be- 
onging to the same nripy i which expeditiousuess 1 feel it my duty to represent to 
you as hfghly necessary, on account of the symptoms of iufectious fevers wdiich 
have already appeared amongst tlie troops, owing to tlie great hardships and 
fatigues they were exposed to on the late retreat; besides that I lie men lieing, from 
want of transports, very much crowdeil on board tlie ships, would make it, in my 
opinion, extremely dangerous for the healtli of the men, to wait any longer for the 
dispatches you expected to find from liear-Admiral Mr Samuel Hood, either off 
Cape Finisterre or off Corunna, and ruit having received them at either place, 
makes it most probable they are gone to Vigo. 

“ I have the honour, &c. &c. 
(Signed) “ Ch. Altek.” 

MEHOAANnVM UV CAPT. A. HEISE, A.D.C. 

At the time tiiis letter w'as written, a thick fog had uome on, and the wind 
being at the time contrary to Vigo, no vessel could liave gone there and returned 
within two days ; we sailed, after having laid to for eighteen hours. 

(Signed) “ A. H.” 

“ I certify that the above letter from Gen. Alton, with the Alemorandum of 
Capt. Augustus Heise, is a correct copy extracted from the official letler-liook kept 
by the latter in his capiacity of A.D.C. to Gen. Allen, during the march from 
Astorga to Vigo in 160i!-9. 

‘*‘'’Hanover, October 1031. 

“ G. J. IlAnTMAYK, K.C.B. Alajor-General, 

“ I^ate Lieut.-Colonel King's German Artillery.” 

- 1 

Brph/ vpon Dticlli/t!:.—Riois al Brisiol. 

“ Viele menscJieu sind allcr niedertrRchtigkeiten und scliApdlickeit en fahig, die 
allein ausgonomiiieii, zu wclchen ninth gehort.”—Welt nnd Zeit. 

There arc many men capable of every species of meanness end of baseness 
except that for which courage is required.” 

Mr. Editor, —In the last Number of your Journal, a correspondent asks, 
“ "Whsit would be the course pursued by the other officers of a regiment, 
one of whose number, having entered tffu army since the peace, nnd not 
having had in fact an opportiuiity of putting his personal courage beyond 
question, w'as to refuse a cliallenge sent to him in the ordinary w'ay,"&c.&c. 

As you seem to w ish that an answer should he given to tliis question, and 
as it has no reference to any religious view that may he taken' of the prac> 
tie'e of duelling, a subject 1 have before expressed mv intention of not again 
reverting to, 1 sliall endeavour to give it a brief reply, leaving it to you, in 
your capacity of unqiire, to confirm or reject my view of the case. 

Were a man to refuse a challen)>e from entertaining either moral or reli¬ 
gious scruples as to the lawfulness of single combats; had his pre'vious con- 
e 
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dtfct and bearing .been so perfectly in unison vith lucb a profession as of ' 
themselves to fioavince his brother officers of the motives that influenced him 
in departing from established usage; had he constantly been^ in his manners^ 
as ej^ressed by Boileau, “ doux pour tout autre et rignnrcux pour soi y’’ 
and he thus proved himself, as such a man naturally woultf, imfapabls 
of giving any offence that could justify his being called to the field, the 
chances are that he would bo supported in his resolution of not fighting. 

But with a man of different character, tlie case^would of course be differ¬ 
ent, and there are unfortunately very different men in the world, and some¬ 
times even in the army. There is yoiA* ])ositive, disputatious, and law-giving 
character: there is also your d—d friendJ)^ fellow, always read)' to point 
out to you, for your improvement no doubt,^your faults and failings—then 
'there is your little envious man, \Aiose pleasure is to i^mind you, as often 
as convenient, of your errors, sorrows, and disappointments: )’on have the 

K eevish man, -nko, like tlie hiiiighty in manner and low in soul, can neater • 
e addressed in safety: you have the unhappy being, tlio venom of whose 
cankerei^heart is in a constant slate of ucti\’ity, as \vell as him whose ex¬ 
cess of selfishness amounts to a hatred of every one else: and though 
last, not least, tliore is your blunt and vulgar-niinded man, whose sole study 
, consists in avoiding every thing like ordinary jioliteness, and in going as 
near the line of rudeness in every word ami action as is compatible with 
personal safety; to say nothing of the regular scoumU’el, who keeps cleverly 
within the bounds of disib’etion, though known to everyone to be totally 
, destitute of prineijile. 

And were a man bebmging to any of those classes to refuse a challenge, 
the probability is that bis brother olTicers would cease to hold friendly in¬ 
tercourse with him. liecauf e, having hhowii iiiinself amply capahJe of giving 
offence, and having by declining to give satisfaction, or to imake jiroper 
atonement, leuouuced allogiiince to the only code by which society can con¬ 
trol the conduct of its incmliers in the every-day transactions of life, he 
could nut be deemed a safe laimpaniou, and fit to mix in company, least of 
all in military company, wliicli is more than any other dependant fur its 
harmony and happinen.^ on the urbanity of manners and elegance of deport¬ 
ment for whicli it may now he safely said its memiters are. so justly distin¬ 
guished. In the corps in wliich 1 have served, and in the military society in 
which 1 have mixed, I do not recollect a single duel to have happened since 
the year 1811: and strange to say, tiuit bloodless meeting, as it pMM'ed, 
took place on the very gronud where one of the most sanguinary contests of 
the I’eiiiusular war was Iciight only a few days afterwards. 'I'he battle 
shuck of mighty armies, together #illi the appalling scenes of suffering that 
naturally followed, were not cuJoulated to enlni’.tce the glory of a single 
combat, jivhich, tried at such time and ]ilace looked indeed deplorably little. 

But “These litticLthings are great to little man,”and must*, perhaps, con¬ 
tinue to ho BO, as long as the motto prefi.xed to this letter sliaJl he true, 
or until tiie remedy, once propo.*cd in your own .hairiuil, sJiall have been 
adopted ; and though 1 have before stateA that 1 do not consider the fight¬ 
ing of fifty duels a proof of real courage, 1 am still of opinion, that in the 
absence of virtue and of licnout', the recollection of a paltry pistol will even 
exercise some salutary influence. ^ 

“ It has a straTige quick jar upon ih^ear 
That cocking of a pistol, when you know 
.*A moment more will bring the sight to hear 
Upon your person twelv'e yards off or so.'*— 

’ Don Juan^ Book iv. 415. 

The opinion here given, will not, perhaps, if honoured even with your 
approbation, decide the bet that Inis occs^ioiied its being called for: a cir¬ 
cumstance I do not much regret, for I am in truth no friend to bets or bet¬ 
ting. And 1 hope your correspondent's young relative will not deem an old ^ 
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soldier unooarteouBj !f he takes advsjit^ of tlie opportunity here ofieiied, 
to dissuade the young gentleman himsell^ us well as all the junior memlwrs 
of the ^rvices, against falling into a practice that has certainly nothing 
commendiible, and that, however harmless in itself to a certain extents' leads 
' frequently to unpleasant altercation, and sometimes even to more dimgree- 
abie consequences. It is at the bes^ but an abrupt mode of terminating an 
argument, and though it may at times silence an adversary nut able to sport 
hk cash over freely, it nqyar carries any thing like conviction along with it, 
but has generally the appearance of being proposed only in the absence of 
better, and more logical reasons. Thfct men may be induced by the strength, 
beauty, and spirit of a horse to bet on the issue of a race, I can understand, 
because the exertions of the iio)>le animal excite both interest and admiration 
in the beholder; tfut I can go no fartlTer, and need not, I am sure, point 
out the evil consequences resulting too often even from this comprehms^le 
sort of gambling. «. 

That a few men of talents, like Fox and Blucher, have been gamblers, 
proves nothing morq than that great minds may receive a false,, direction 
from bad example and early habits. Boys, or very young men, when they 
observe their seniors playing fur high stakes, and hear the practice spoken 
of as a manly and dashing ]>ursuit, naturally feel a desire to imitate it; and in, 
very early life, before the mind has acquired any sort of vigour, the turn of 
a card or roll of a die may be more ea.sily supposed to afford interest than at 
a later period, for “The sports of children satisfy the child." Though 
there is nut now much gambling carried on either in the Army or Navy, 1 
should nevertheless he glad to see a good paper on the subject in the United 
Service Journal, which has already given so many articles of a tendency 
decidedly beiieftcial, to the junior and less experienced members of the pro¬ 
fessions. 1 am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. M. 

P.S. At the moment of writing this, the London newspaper of the 16th 
instant, containing what we may call a direct complaint preferred by the 
magistrates of Bristol against the officer who commanded the troops em¬ 
ployed in that town during the lute riots, is put into my hands. Of the 
parties 1 know nothing, and of tlie case itself it would now be wrong to 
spaab ; but when a document like the one alluded to is publicly put forth, 
it is just that the world, always mure ready to clamour than to reflect, 
should in plain and distinct terms be reminded of the trying and difficult 
situation in whicli an officer is placed wl^cn called upon to quell an English 
mob by force of arms. Not only is it painful enough to order soldiers to use 
their destructive weapons against our unarmed countrymen ; but if an officer 
so cirbumstanced acts with vigour and promptness, whatever loss of life may 
follow will assuredly he laid to the charge of his rashness. If, on the other 
hand, he shows any wish to spare the effusion of blood, the mischief too often 
resulting from temporising with, a moli will he ascribed to his indecision. 
Let us suppose that the riot in Bristol had been put down by the troops on 
the first day of the disturbance, before the real spirit of the mob had come 
to light, and that, instead of the numbers who afterwards perished in con¬ 
sequence of their brutal intemperance anh thirst for plunder, some fifteen or 
twenty persons had been kilb^d and wounded by the soldiers, in what terms 
would the radical press have spoken of the military.’ Would not their con- 
duct have been made the pretext fur urging on a general arming in order to 
protect peacefiil«citi 2 ens against the fury of the soldiers? Would not the 
Idnguage of invccti\’e have been exhausted, and can a single term of abuse 
be imagined that tlie Times and other Journals of that stamp would not 
have heaped on the uiihapw man whom evil fortune might have placed in 
command of the troops? Culldus and cold-hearted cruelty are the least 
charges that would have been preferred against him; he would have been 
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accused of the barbarous uid inhuman slaughter of aged, helpless, and un- 
oflhndiiw indi^duals, sacrificed merely to gratify his own, or his party’s 
thirst of^blood; hfs fair fame and character would have been rained; and if 
his life had bden spared, which in these times of political excitement is by 
no m&ns certain, all that renders life valuable would have been destroyed. , 

That a man must not be influenced by such considerations in following 
the upright path of even melancholy dtity, 1 know very well. But how is 
the right path to be found, when party is constantly striving to obscure it? 
Every drop of blood shed during the last quarter^of a century, in quelling 
riots, has been attributed to militai;y violence, cruelty, and misconduct, 
llie people were never blamed, but were constantly represented as display¬ 
ing tne meekness of lanfbs, while the military showed all tiie fury of tigera. 
If these representations were not evident an(^j)ul|)ab]e fiifcchuods, might not 
a military man believe them and act upon the belief? 

^ Magistrates too, it must be recollected, are collectively, and in their ofR- 
ciul capacity, a wavering and irresolute set. Blustering and confident when 
danger is at a distance, they are terrified into inactivity when it approaches; 
they clingplike frightened children to every hope of exterior aid, ami petu¬ 
lantly expect marvels from all exertions but those it might be their own 
duty to make. Of course I ain speaking of magistrates in their official 
character only; individually, an English gentleman is as brave in a brown 
coat as in a red one. 

To ruin the army by ewry species of falsehood, sophistry and misrepre¬ 
sentation, has long been tffe ol>ject of a party in this coimtry. How much 
their fatal exertions tended to weaken our military policy in ftireign trans¬ 
actions, has been often shown in your own Journal; that we should at last 
have had occasion to deplore the effects of these exertions even in domestic 
affairs, is therefore muen mure to he lamented than to be wondered at: but 
having paid so dearly for the melancholy and humiliating lesson we have 
just received, let us not, by attempting to shift the blame from erroneous 
principles to mere individuals, deprive ourselves of the benefit we may de¬ 
rive from it for our future guidance. 


Steering from the Bow. ^ ^ 

Mr. Editor, —Having seen tw-o communications from Capt. Basil Hall in¬ 
serted in your Journal, which afford me the gratification of knowing that so 
distinguished an officer entertains opinions similar to my own, on the advan¬ 
tages of the helmsman steering in the fore-part of the vessel, 1 am encou¬ 
raged to send you a copy of a letter which 1 addressed so far hack as the 
28th of April 1829, to Lord Viscount Melville, Ills Lordship being at* the 
time First Lord of thtf Admiralty, of which that subject forms a part, to¬ 
gether with the recommendation of two rudders, one on the stem as well as 
the stern-post, to act separately, or simultaneously as occasion may require. 

1 remain. Sir. Editor, 

Your most obedient servant, 

No. 6, Euston Square, • William Manning, Capt. H. C. S. 

Nov. 12th, 1831. • 

To the Right Hon. Lord Viscount MelvUle, First Lord of the 
• Admiralty, ^c. ^c. 

EXTRACT. • 

May I inform your Lordship, that in the course of nearly thirty years' 
experience, I have been frequently struck by the inefficacy of the common 
rudder attached to ships, and have often witnessed the imminent risk in 
which they have been placed from the impossibility of turning them by the 
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use of the cbiiimori nidder/in « space sufficiehtlf small to a^id ihe 'daiwer 
to which they were exposed. For a long time 1 supposed tl^s danger atm^ 
butable to sailing vessels only, but that a steam-vessel having both the fore 
and back motion in the use of her paddles, could turn in het own length. 
rLast year, however, 1 was convinced of the fallacy of my opinion ^ that 
respect, as on goii^ to Scotland in the City of Edinburgh steam-ve^el, we 
haa a hard gale ot wind between th% Fern Islands and the coast, when, to 
my surprise, although the wind was off the land, and the water smooth, the 
vessel would not tack wiAi Ihe utmost power of the steam; although going 
at the rate of three or four knots .through the water, she could not be 
brought head to wind. Capt. Dewar, (an excellent seaman,) finding she 
would not tack, resolved to veer round before the' wind to get the vessel’s 
head the other way, and while,'doing tlvs she ran at least a mile and a half, 
which took her dangerously close to the rocks of the Fern Islands. Capt. 
Dewardnformed me, he could give the paddles the back motion, should the 
vessel approach too near; but I heg to observe this opeVation would not 
have any better effect in turning the vessel, and if the sea was high it would 
certainly knock in'her stern, from that part of the vessel being forced 
against the waves, the stern hbt being constructed to resist the full violence 
of the sea breaking upon it as the how is. 1 have troubled your Lordship 
with this detail, to render more apparent the defect for which I am about to, 
propose a remedy. 

The danger arises from not being able to turn the vessel in limited time 
and space. 

“ The cause of that inability is, tlic incfficacy of the rudder in present use. 

The remedy 1 propose is,’ first, an improvement in the construction of 
the rudder; and secondly, tiie nsc of an ndditiunal rudder or helm on the 
stem, together with the one on the stern-post. 

First, the remedy in the construction of the rudder which I propose is, 
that it shall he in tiic form of an isosceles triangle, to be united to the stem 
and stern-post, (which must be straight,) in the manner of a hinge, which 
will give greater strength to the rudder an»l do Jiway with the broken water 
caused by the rudder in its ^tresent form, in conse«]uencc of the open space 
between it and the stern-jiost. 

“ J{y the rudder being made to reduce gradually in thickness from the 
stern-post to its outer edge, it will ]>{ips through the M’ater without pro- 
dwwng any back-water, whicli will greatly improve the sailing of the ship, 
and when she has stern-way from the outer edge of the rudder being sharp, 
and its sides angular instead of ]>arallel, it will have a much greater power 
in turning her, as the water will wholly take effect on the side of the rudder, 
which is not the case in its present foriTi, in consequence of the outer edge 
being of ecjual thi»d;ness with the inner, and even hearing a large proportion 
to the surface of its sides. The sides of the rudder may cither be curved or 
plane. • 

“ Secondly, the use of a rudder or helm, of the above construction, on the 
stem as M ell as the stern-post o^ sliijH and steam-vessels. 

“ Tlie helm or rudder being sharp at the outer edge, as above mentioned, 
and joined to the stetn by a hinge so as to present a smooth surfaco to the 
water, it is evident that the slightest turn* of tlie helm will cause the water 
to act obliquely on the side of the rudder, and thereby turn the ship’s head 
with a quickness projiortij/nate to her velocity, and this quickness will be 
nearly (if not quite) doubled by the use of the stent rudder at the same 
time, and whether the shij) is going a-head or astern, the effect will be 
equally quick itnd certtiin. In my opinion, this is a consideration of the first 
importance, as it regards steam-vessels ; from their groat length they require 
a helm at both ends t«) give the navigator a pro[ier command over them ; and 
as I have observed, when they are in a high sea and nearly head to wind, 
the action of the paddles produces so mucli broken water, that the stern 
rudder loses a great part of its effect in consequence of moving in troubled 
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water, which proves the neceantf uf a rudder «t the other end ; «S tide will * 
nd be the eaa^ witii the fore or stem rudder, whidh will be acted up<m by 
unbroken water, and will therefore have its effect in turning the vessel 
when she is propelled a>head: the same reasoning will apply to the stern 
rudd% when she is propelled sternward by the back motion of the paddles. ^ 
By having a helm at both ends, a steam-vessel will be enabled to taclc 
in any sea, and turn in nearly her ov^ length, going at full speed either 
backward or forward: surely this is of some importance in the circumstances 
of the'present day, and of how much greater consequence will it be to the 
steam-vessels in His Majesty's servicqIn the event of a war, the number of 
which will doubtless be greatly encreased, and their use of momentous con¬ 
cern in every naval actK)n of consequence. 

“ Having a rudder at both endg of a sailing ship, pf the construction 
above mentioned, will be productive of similar advantage, as it will enable 
her to turn with double the quickness and certainty which she cap do g,t 
present when gding a-head; and when she has way, the effect of the two 
rudders will be equally quick and certain. The benefit of this quickness to 
all ships in situations of danger, and to His Majesty's ships in the tpetics of 
war, will not be denied ; and 1 confidently subniit the improvement I suggest 
to the seaman's judgment, accompanied by the following remarks. 

“ That there is no necessity to use both rudders at the same time, unless 
circumstances require it. In dangerous situations, or in a high sea, they 
should be used simultanemisly; in some cases it will be convenient to keep 
the stern rudder fixed in^nidships, and to steer with the fore one, as when 
the captain or jiilot is obliged to be in tlie fore part of the ship, he will have 
the helm close to Jiini, instead of having to call the whole length of the ship 
to the man at the stern helm, which frecpicntly occasions mistake and acci¬ 
dent; and when working to windward the use of the fore rudder will be 
found to tack the ship tjuicker, and williuut stopping her way so much ;is 
the stern rudder. In other cases, it will be more convenient to keep the 
fore rudder fixed in midsliips, and only to use the stern rudder as when in 
the open sea. I will only farther observe, Unit it gives the means of steer¬ 
ing the ship in duplicate, as she may be safely steered in ordinary circum¬ 
stances either by the fore or after rudder, in the event of an accident hap¬ 
pening to one of them, and if necessai'y the injured one may be disengaged 
from the stem or stern-post by drawing out llie i)in wliich connects the 
rudder to the stem or stern-post. 

** If this principle is admitted, there can he no difheulty in altering the 
present mode of fitting and rigging to ticcuiumodate it, 
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A A*lJehns a Starboard. 

B Bb Helms a Midships. * 

C C Helms a Port (aexording to tlie i)reaent idiraseology.) 

R P and R P where Itudder joins the Stem-itost and Stem. 
E the After Undder. F the Fore. Rudder. 

R K the 2nd Water-lijie. P F^the Keel. 
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'* "I entertain no donbt as to the efficacy of havirtg two ruddow of the de¬ 
scription above-mentioned; my only fear is that they may b^ too ex^siir^ 
for common use, as they must be made in part, if not wholly of metal, so as- 
to unite durability and strength to the greatest perfection of shape. - 
, ** My own opinion is, that they must be composed of ^ oak, rt^ngly. 
iffieathed with copper, or wholly of copper; but 1 offer it with eiRiiv pub- 
rnksion to the experimental knowledge and superior judgment of the prin¬ 
cipal officers of His Majestv’s dock-yard, who are employed in the ship¬ 
building department j thiase gentlemen must be the nest judges of the 
proper materials and their mechanical application. 

" While addressing your Lordship, I beg leave to offer another sugges¬ 
tion, touching the present construction of ships. ^ The keel (or rather false 
keel) of ships is at present mai^ of equi)] thickness at the upper and lower 
edge, the consequence of which is, when they get aground in stiff clay or 
, amongst rocks, they become so fastened by their keel, that thepower of the 
s^s to get them off is rendered useless, and even thatK)f anchors and 
cables, unless they can be laid out right astern in a direct line with the 
keel; whereas, if the<falBe k^;were triangular, the ship would easily be got 
off by the use of the sails. 'I^en there is wind, the sails would heel the 
ship over on her bilge—^lift the keel out ttf its hold, and lessen the. draft of 
water—or when the weather is calm, or the w'ind unfavourable, the same , 
effect may easily he produced by the use of an anchor and cable, or hawser. 
It appears to me, that these advantages would be obtained by a triangular 
keel, together with equal lateral resistance and good effect in keeping the 
ship to windward. 

W1L1.1AM Manning, 

Late Commander in the Hun. E. I. Company's own Service. 

No. 6, Euston Square, 

Ap^ S^th, 1B29. 


Maj^agemenl of Regimental Messes. 

Me. Koitor, —I have often,wondered that there should be no book con¬ 
taining a complete detail of the system to be pursued in forming and con¬ 
ducting a regimental mess. It seems tliat eacii body of officers is left to 
hit upon the best plan they can, trusting to experience to con-eqt whatever 
mapiW defective. But, Mr. Editor, 1 need hardly observe, thattexperience 
is often dearly bought; and that one great advantage to bo d^^ived from 
printing, is the power of handing to others the perfected results of many 
experiments. Why then should regiments, on returning fron\d[ndia, the 
Mediterranean, America, or any other of Vjur numerous coloniespbe obliged 
to floitnder in the mud of uncertainty or ignorance, when a work of the kind 
] mention, woiiild relieve thsim from all difficulty ? It might conimence by a 
short statement of the object and advantages of messes, the ordera extant on 
the subject, and the liberal allowancd* granted in aid of messing by His 
Majesty’s Government. It might then give a full minute list, .with prices, 
of what articles of plate, china, ^ass, table-linen, cutlery, and cooking uten¬ 
sils, are required for an ordinary mess, as also the names of those manufac- 
turars, with their addresses, from whom the/ might be best procured. Then 
would come the Rbm of mess-servants, and their full and half liveries; their 
wages and duties. 'I'hen the supply of newspapers and periodicals, together 
with the various expences of*washing, light, fire, furniture, &c. Then would 
be considered the rate and style of messing, with remarks on the employ¬ 
ment of a seijeqnt or civilian as messman. Articles of agreement between 
j ^im and the committee might be detailed. Next might be* discussed the 
subject of wine and spirits; and the entire (A* partial appropriation of the 
allowance, formerly called Regent’s, to this purpose. Then a scale should ^ 
given of officers’ subscriptions, negard being had also to contingent fees on 
promotion, appointment, &c. A good collection of mess rules would prove 
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very osefal, embraekiff ^vexy point of praetioal oflonoiny. T)i9 off 
k^iag th«. ucKHiKtfi^ Sotk of Articular items, as wine, &c. mim. thei.viMe 
ftind, mi^t be*Mfiflained br fums. A subdivision of the mess, eouipm^nt jon 
the formation or a dep6t, should also be detaUsd, together vith the mede . 
appomoning annuid subscriptions. In short, every single point that could 
be thought of, should be fully handled, and 1 am convinced, if the worR 
were wml managed by one who fully* understood it, the service at lar§|[e 
would feel much indebted. If I might mention one officer to whom this- 
tuk might with greater propriety than anothdrabe entrusted, H would be 
Lieut.-CQlonel Powell, of the 30th ; \^io, during a long period of years, was 
permanent President of the Mess Committee ;.^Bnd when more exidted rank 
and imperative duties Compelled him to relinquish it, his brother officers 
.testifiea their unqualified approbation of thf manner ir^whidi he had pre¬ 
sided over their common interests, by presenting him with a silver vase, 
valued at one hundred guineas. ^ ^ 

With many Apologies for trespassing at such length, permit me %|. 
subscribe myself, 

• * Your must obedient seryhilt and constant reader, 

.. JG|l|twKiNs, Capt. 89th Regt. 

Plymouth Citadel, Oct. 2£th, 1831. 


Old Passed Midshipmen. 

« For promotion cometh Neither from the east, nor from the west; Aor yet from 
the south.”—Psa/wis Ixxv. verse 7- 

Mr. Editor, — Amongst the numerous letters which periodically ap¬ 
pear in your very excellent and im])artiiil Journal, it has oiteii occurred to 
me as a matter of surprise, that none ever came forward to advocate the 
cause of a class universally allowed to he much neglected, at the same time 
possessing claims,—I mean the Old Passed Midsliipmen, or as they are now 
termed ” Mates.’’* At a former period, their case was brought before the 
Ilouse of Commons, and it was tlien promised by a gallant Admiral then in 
office, ” that all who had undergone their examinations for lieutenant.^, ten 
years, should, proviiled nothing derogatory appeared against them, be en¬ 
titled to their promotion, making their services as midshipmen sixteen 
years: this regulation, which embraces a probation of extreme length com- 

K ared with other professions, nevertheless, from despondency, )in})pj;ted 
ope and confidence to them, and was for a time in force, or at all events a 
portion were made annually by seniority; but unfortunately, from some 
circumstance or other, this boon was taken from tliem. When his present 
Most Gracious Majesty hoisted Ms flag as Lord Migh Admiral, arrange¬ 
ments were being made to do something for them, but to the univer¬ 
sal sorrow of the whole service he resigned. Since that period they have 
been utterly forgotten, and only in cases of general yiromntioii (which are 
like angels’ visits) are brought forward, and then ffnly in a very limitedi 
proportion. ^ 

* Two recent i*egulati(>ii8 l)oar parliciilarly liard on these officers, the doing away 
with the acting midees, but above itil, depriving them of their Admiralty appouiU 
ments; so that a young man may now, after sixteen or cighte^ years’ service, on 
his ship being paid off, (and it will be scairely credited,) unless he is lucky enough 
to have,a personal knowledge of some captain empfbyed to gi.^,, him a vatancy, be 
turned ^rift without a farthing to siqipurt him, until he cun muster interest to 
get another {/mfi lamentable indeed is their case who have no liome or jrarents to go 
to. It seems singular, that all other inferior petty (>fBcers on ifiich occasions a^e 
permitted to join the flag-ship,' if they chiruse, until others be provided fur them. 

■f* The senior mates are now twelve and thirt^ii years passed without a'hope, 
except in the event of a general promotion, and there are yefy nearly eight'hundred 
mates in all. * 

U. S. Jornw. No. 37. Dec. 1831. 2’m 
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Now, what £ beg to propose ia, thrt an arrangemcaAt be au^ similar to 
that respecting their messmates, toe old clerks, vm. that» pei^n nimberlm 
promoted at the commencement of every year from the top of the list,, or at 
any rate for every tvao that are made by interest, let one be made by eermrity. 
Such .a regulation would lessen the numerous dUdms on the Adm^ralto, 
which, from a totid stagnation of promotion among these officers, & dauy 
increoung, and would at the Bame*time revive that hope, which deferred 
too lung, “ maketh the heart sick.'^ 

1 have been induced tosoffer these observations, in the hope that they may 
meet the eye. of some influential perfon, willing, and more competent than 
the present writer, to advocate the cause of helplessness and neglect. The 
present just Lord, whose urbanity and condescensiuh has made him so justly 
popular in the naity, is well Ifnown tOrPatronize the claims of old officers, 
and would, 1 am convinced, should such an individual be found to state 
. t^eir c^e, make some arrangement to alleviate their present forlorn con- 
gdition. Trusting, Mr. Editor, you will give this a berth In your valuable 
Journal, 

• *1 remain, your verv obliged and humble serrant, 

A Mast-head LooK-oox-MAy. 

Portsmouth, Nov. 14th 1631. 

*«* We alluded to this subject in a special article, entitled Passed' 
Midtoipman," published in a former Number.—En. 


Irish Detachments. 

Mr. Editor,— 1 shall be much obliged by your giving publicity to a 
suggestion, which, if considered and acted upon, will, in my opinion, mate¬ 
rially mitigate inconveniences but few regimental officers serving in the 
south of Ireland have not experienced. 

The inconveniences I allude to spring from officers, detached from the 
head-quarters of their regiments, entering upon their stations utterly un¬ 
acquainted with the character of the inhabitants with whom they afterwards 
have dealings, and totally ignorant of the extent and description of the 
accomnir>datiun the place is capable of affording to them individually. 

An officer, thus detached, reaches his destination in the middle of the day, 
the ^fficer he relieves having departed early in the morning. Immediately 
on ^is arrival he is accosted by tradesmen, lodging-letters, innkeepers, &c. 
often the most worthless of their several classes, but possessed of so much 
effrontery, that the modest and honest have no chance of successfully com¬ 
peting with them. The officer having hctird of no other dioracter of these 
suitors for bis custom, save the very excellent one they give of themselves, 
fancying, perfjaps, none but they can accommodate him, impatient, more¬ 
over, to get himself at once settled, consents to employ them. Heis probably 
brought to a miscellaneous shop, where be lodges, and whence he gets most 
things that he requires. Every thing goes on well till the bill is sent in, 
the details of which, like another more celebrated, are unfair and inaccurate. 
A dispute ensues between the officer and the tradesman; but the former, 
for the sake of peace and quietness, at length pays it, resolving, however, to 
have no farther 'dealings with the othea. He looks out fur lodgings else¬ 
where, and finds some he thinks will suit him; he is just about going into 
them, when, to his unspeakable delight, he hears he is shortly to be amoved 
from the station ; he considers it hardly worth while to change his quarters 
^for perhaps only a few days, and so he remains where he was. The period 
of his continuance is probably much longer than he was led to expect; and 
.the poor pigeon stops, enduring every day the torture Of a plucking, without 
enei^ to take his flight until the long-expected and much desfred route 
arrives, and then the unfortunate bird is frequently so completely deplumed 
that ^e can hardly make his way out of the place. 
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. Now, if offib0t8 an beifte relieved were to leave ffa the Officers who sue- * 
ceed them, a«8t8temeiit of. the treatment they have experienced iifom the 
rariouB trad^^en with whom they have had dealings, the prevailing system 
of imposing on them would be effectualljr destroyed. I propose, that officers 
taknhis step merely wth a view of mitigating their moonveniened, but it 
will be recommeiided to many of them by a more worthy object, viz. to ex¬ 
emplify the trite, but oftentimes apparently unsound maxim—“ Honesty is 
the best policy.’' Your obedient hpmble servant. 

One who haS often been chbatbd. 

Ballymore, Ireland, Nov. 14,1831i 


Manning the Fleet. * 

Mr. Editor,—As the King’s ships have found it difficult to pro^re sea¬ 
men in time oS peace, I have endeavoured to explain the reason and %• 
remedy ; but as writing is what I am but little accustomed to, 1 do nut e^ 
pect thi^will be found worth appearing in your publication; it may,,however, 
enable you to make some remaps on the nature of the service, fur you may 
depend on the whole to be true. 

It is well known that the men-of-war's best men are those that were 
brought up in merchant-ships: these men never will like men-of-war. I 
will show how the service might do without them. First, why do not men- 
of-war make seamen, wBen every duty in them is done as well as in other 
ships ? one reason is, it is always performed by the same old hands. M''hen 
a man-of-war is manned, every man is stationed according to his abilities ; 
the landsmen are put in the waist to do the drudgery, and they generally re¬ 
turn from a three years’ station nearly the same as they went: perhaps a 
hundred young fellows never higher than the lower-yards the whole time, 
and that but seldom. These men might be made seamen of in the time, if 
the ship’s company had been worked in this manner: a few landsmen should 
go on the top-sail-yards with the seamen to reef, which there is opportunity 
for, as it is generally the rule to reef every evening in King’s ships: they 
should also be taught to secure the ear-rings, what seamen pride themselves 
so much upon, though any man with common understanding would learn in 
a month or so; but there are men in these ships for years, who never saw 
an ear-ring passed in their lives. ^ 

There are always plenty of landsmen to be had that are anxious to 
learn; but how seldom it is we see one ever made seaman enough to take 
helm and lead: but why they should not, 1 could never see. Was there any 
plan of learning in the service, thry would be well manned; for, as far as my 
recollection goes, the few that came as landsmen, and became seamen, were 
always the l^t-disposed men. , • 

• J. S. 

Esher-street, Milbank. 

The matter of our humble corre^ondent being good, is quite as 
welcome to us as if it were clothed in more eloquent language.— Ed. 


Remarks on tke^urveyor^ Department, 

Mr. Editor,—A severe accident has hitherto preventeu me from noticing 
the observatiops which your Correspondent M. M. has farther made upon 
the Purveyors! Department, which appeared in your Journal of October last, 
occanonea by former remarks which 1 offered upon this sdbject, and intrp- 
duced by you in the United Service Journal for the month ot S^tember. 

Apprehensive that M. M. may judge from my silence, he has fairly beaten 
me out of the ffeJd, 1 avail myself of the ^first opportunity to state, that* 1 
have not yielded to his argument, viz. that Purveyors are Commissaries 

2 N 2 
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' and diottld with^ them %e incorporated/' nor am I^convinoed that the mei^ 
■tire lie‘su^estB dnild benefit the Mrvice. 1 atiQ o)dne 'td irfy^ d’e- 
elaration, that the Bitaation And fdnetioiM of the PtirveyorB we lAotre riatntel 
end consonant, as how established, forming a branch and undee eonti^l of 
^e Army Medical Department, (connected and intermixed as their Cuties 
are,) than in alliance with anv other. ^ However, 1 will so far cede a point 
to M. M. as to admit that *'• Purveyors" may be virtually called'** Hospital 
Commissaries," for the cogjpemen of Purveyor and Commissary perfaa{)e, in 
a general sense, is synonymous. The then objects and results are widely 
di&rent. The Purvwors are, to all irfcents and purposes, hospital stewatas 
or Horekiepers of the nrst class, whose separate government or constitution, 
however defined, is absolutely npcessa^ to the welfare of general hospitals, 
and could not be daslied with the commisaltriat without curtai^mg and iojuripg 
the benefits now derived through their means to the mediciu department, 

' mlfea sei^oing teith an army in thejidd. ,, 

* I have already endeavoured to show how valuable is the aid of the Pur¬ 
veyor to the sick or pounded soldier, and how essential a thorough know¬ 
ledge of ihose multifarious duties connected with his situation as Purveyor 
or Steward, is to the invalid as well as to the medical <tfficer under whom 
the Purveyor acts. The restoration of the health of the soldiers, by ad¬ 
ministering the necessary supplies and diet, is perhaps not more important 
to them and to the service, than the moral influence which promptitude, 
kindness and attention has upon their minds iindei* bodily suffering, afforded 
on the part of the Purveyor who is constantly in attendance upon them, 
and by these means acquires an acquaintance with their habits, and a con¬ 
fidential communication of their last wishes and requests, a consolation to 
the dying soldier devoutly sought. The medical officer, however disposed 
to render a similar service, has other engagements and pursuits equally im¬ 
perative; aud it is presumed a conviction of these circumstances had a pro¬ 
portionate weight and influence, in separating the duties of the medical 
officer from that of Purveyor, fur M. M. seems to have lost sight of the cir¬ 
cumstance and period when medical (tfficers were Purveyors, directed to be 
taken from a class whose rate of pay did not exceed ten or twelve shillings 
per diem, as laid down in His Majesty's VParrant of 1798, when Mr. Keate, 
who was then (I believe) surgeon-general, first came into office^ 

Purveyors were taken from medical men as a step to promotion, but 
seefn’g the inconvenience of it, he recommended they should in future be 
selected from persons versed in accounts, &c. which is now done, without 
reference to medical knowledge. The particular duties, therefore, of both 
classes, and the mode in which they are gxecuted, ftUl more properly under 
the consideration of the general hospital system, which relates solely to the 
expenditure in the medical department; and it is reasonable to suppose, 
this subject was attentively considered by the Comraiss^pners of Military In¬ 
quiry ; their only observation upon this branch is, that when the rank of 
rurveyor was no longer C/onsidered as a step to promotion in the medical 
line, it was very questionable whether the same rank and pay should have 
been continued to those, who, it is admitted by the inspector-general, are 
now mere storekeepers or stewards. 

I. B. 


H ^ 

Medical Officers. 

Mr< Editor,)'—T he army must view with much pleasure, the retirement 
of an old officer after long and arduous service, followed as it has been by 
the se;seral promotions in that valuable corps, the Royal Artillery, conse¬ 
quent upon this one retirement. How different is it with the corps of Me- 
Officers: upon the retirement of a surgeon after thirty years' seiVice, 
tome unfortunate half-pay surgeon is forced £rom his connexion wiUi private 
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Cfej which h&hi (9 made b]r |he ccmtinued assiduity of fifteen or sixteen yean 
while on ha^pay^ and he is either forced to serve, or receive a commuted 
allowance or little more than the half of the price of a company. No such 
rif(<mus measures of i^moiny have been auulied to any other branch of the 
public service; itvblighting influence has fallen with full force upon the pro- 
fe^ional department. Your excelleift Journal has from time to time con# 
tained many valuable papers relative to the Medical Department, for which 
we must all feel indebted to you; these papers lidve scarcely poiirtraved with 
sufficient energy the cuiiditiun of the senior nsbistunt-surgeons. ^any of 
these are on the wrong side of fin-ty, having lieen in the service from 
eighteen to twenty years, during which period, in various climes exposed 
to contagion, and under constant•excitemAit tending Ho shorten life, the^ 
have been struggling to a><ceiid by thooo stairs which are the most ttrp- 
some of ail paths, by that deferred hope which makes the heart • 
What well-eddcated professional person would have entered the servie#, 
had lie contemplated holding the humble grade of assistant-surgeon after S9 
long a service, and at sucli an advanced period of his life ? At the present 
moment, the prospects of these old officers are so melancholy, and occasion 
such despondency, that many bitterly rue the hour in which they entered so 
ill-requiting a service. By the admirable Warrant of the 29ih July 1830, ac¬ 
tual service is made the basis of remiineration to Medical Officers; upon this 
principle could not the brevet rank of surgeon be given to a certain number 
of assistants after a defbrminate period? these brevet officers might be 
employed in charge of depots, &c. the allowance for a horse would be the 
only increase of expense: from these officers, vacancies might be filled as 
they occur. Then, if they cannot obtain the substance, they might be 
content with the shadow. 

I am. Sir, your constant reader, 

SPES. 


Deductions from the Pay of Officers on the passage to and from India. 
lioni pastoris est tondere pecus, non dcgluhere.’^ 

Mr. Editor, —May 1 bo allowed to ask through the medium of your 
widely circulated Journal, why the pay of officers going to, and returning 
from the East Indies, is reduced during their passage to the old rate Of pay 
by the following deductions daily:— 


Lieut -Colonels . « . 

8. 

. 1 

d. 

1 

Majors ..... 

1 

11 

Captains .... 

. 1 

1 

'Captains h|ving Brevet rank . 


1 

Lieutenants 

1 

10 

Ensigns .... 

1 

7 

Adjutant . . . • . 

0 

6 

Quarter-Master 

1 

10 

Paymasters and Surgeons 

. Nothing ! 1 


Officers since the increase of pay, give more for their commissions in con¬ 
sequence. But even were this not the case, irj what po<>s<Me way is this ill- 
adapted scale,applicable to the occasion in which it is used? Nor can 
1 understand, Mr. Editor, why that Companv for whom we have done, and 
still do so much, do not magnanimously verify their appelUtion of Honour¬ 
able, by tran^orting His Majesty's troops in comfort, leaving their unshorn 
pay, either to equip themselves suitablv on landing in India, or as a remu¬ 
neration fur arduous services on their return home; instead of deduct¬ 
ing the immense sum of S«. Id. daily from the old Captain, who, not having 
scraped together sufficient rupees to purchase his majority, has, as a reward 
for his lottg services, obtained the nominal rank of field-officer. As for the 
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poor Subs, they ere crsmined three or four in a cabin, and do yot cost olto^ 
gether as mu^ as one commanding oiffieer; berides which, tittgy have nn* 
merous, indeed almost the whole of the duties, and yet there u more t^en 
from their Ss. 6d. or 7s. than from the Colonel’s 17v. Paymtwters ^ave 
noihing to do; and Surgeons only by special permissioh, tor which they 
receive an allow'ance independent of 'tHeir pay. Thus, these worthy and 
very essential members of t^e service, alone enjoy the Honourable East 
India Company’s liberality! Trusting that this representation will meet 
the eyes of those empowered to remedydt, should you grant it a place, 

I remain, Sir, your^ obedient servant, 

, A Subaltern. 


( c f Uniform. 

•‘I- Yankee discipline smnggled into the British axmy.Meek. 

C ' ‘ ' 

Mr. Editor, —An old Waterloo man, on the precipice of three-score, 
with a pension of one shilling per day, begs leave, through the medium of 
your widely circulated Journal, to put officers in command of detachments 
on their guard, so that they may not in future subject themselves to such an 
exposure as the following quotation must amount to in the eyes of all well 
regulated military minds. In the ^‘Northern Whig,” published in this 
town, of the 27th October last, you will find the following notice, which 
stands as yet uncontradicted:— 

“ * An old Campaigner' is, naturally enough, scandalized by having seen a few 
hies paraded in Antrim the other day, by an officer who was in the trim of a civi« 
lian, wearing at the time a black frock-coat, round bat, with black crape round it, 
a cutting whip in one hand and an umbrella in the other; and he asks our mili¬ 
tary readers, whether it be consistent with the commands of the service, that 
any thing so heterodox should exist ? Some of our milittCry friends will, perhaps, 
reply to our correspondent; hut, as the men referred to belong to the Sappers 
and Miners, we suppose that discipline is not so strictly enforced among them as 
among regular troops.” 

Now, Sir, I am old-fashhned enough to know that comment or further 
advibe from a person of my rank, to the officers of the Btitish army, would 
just he like singing Psalms to a dead horse.” However, they may learn 
from Burns:— 

“ O wad some pow’r thq^ftie gie us, 

To see ourselves as others see us.” 

0 , 'I am, Sir, &c. 

Belfast, Nov. 12, 1831. Arthtjh W. Uniform. 


Memoirs of t)ie Duke of Wellington. 

Mr. Editor, —What is Moyle Sherer sbout with his Second Volume of 
the Military Memoirs of the Duke of Wellington? In our recollections of 
the Peninsula, we do not find the gallant Major wont to lie on his arms be> 
foro a stirring object; but hiv. present bivouac is somewhat too long for our 
patience. He went over the first fields of our General iq so soldierly a 
% style, we would fain, through your United pages, give him a jog for the se- 
cpnd. In the ^ood old words of the battle of Waterloo, we want to be 
“ up! and be at 'em !’’ 


G. L. C. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



• . . * Military Bridges. * • 

Mm. EsiToa)—In 1885« I understandt some triols wire madd on tlie 
M^way, aHEluchestm:, on ^e comparative merits of three military brid^; 
perlUps some of your readers would be su obliging as to describe thq bridges 
exhibited, and the results of the trials on that occasion. • 

Having constructed and established a cable-bridge, of 143 feet span, in 
Spain, across which 1 passed the Spanish army of reserve, under the Conde 
d« Abisbal, together with their whole artiller 3 ;^and commissariat waggons, 
&c. 1 naturaJy feel some interest iii^these matters. With two of the bridges 
above alluded to 1 am already acquainted—namely, that formed of numerous 
water butts or barrels—and the other of buoys ; but 1 have never been able 
to learn how the third is constructed, or by whom, pf the advantages of 
the barrel-bridge over the buoys, I had always given a confident and decided 
opinion. Indeed, the raft lately invented, by a Mr. Canning, (1 think,) to 
be used in ca^s of shipwreck, and found to be so efficacious, is not ul^kd 
the barrel-bridge of Colonel Fasley. 1 am, Sir, 

• Your most obedient, 

36, Up^r Charlotte-street.- « Wm*. Tait. 

Fitzroy-square. 


Parliamentary Represenialum of the United Service. 

Mk. Editoe, —Your Journal being the best means of making a proposal 
for the benefit of the army and navy public, I trust you will give this a 
place in its valuable pages. 

In a “ Reformed” Parliament we, the defenders of the state, are the only 
classes whom it is proposed to leave unrepresented; and although it is true 
that we have naval and military men in the two Houses of Parliament, they 
appear there, with a few zealous exceptions, only the tools of the party they 
belong to, and are tied down to vote and obey the orders of their patrons, 
even if it is to vote against their own professions. The merchants, bankers, 
manufacturers, and agricultural interests, have all clamorous members to 
take care of their particular affairs; the smugglers are represented by the 
Cinque Ports; the potwallopers by Westminster, ]*reston, &c.; the agi¬ 
tators by the great Dan; but we have no person to stand up in the House 
and fight our battles, through thick and thin, which is the reason t^^t our 
professions are the target they all shoot at. 

It is a fact, that the ideas that are abroad about the intended Reformed 
Parliament amongst the mob, are as follows: for some of the potwallopers 
said to me, “ Stay till we have our Reformed Parliament, and then we will 
soon do away with the army and navy; we don’t want them; they only 
create iaxes, and they have been well enough paid for all they Iver did 
during the war, and therefore we will now turn them and the colonies 
adrift. We can always get soldiers and sailors when we want them, and 
officers too.” • 

Now, these being the reforming ideas of the Radical mob and their 
leaders,* who wish to overtufii the Monarchy, have a general plunder of 
property, and then try and form a Republic, but knowing us to be in the 
way^ wish to blind the eyes of tifis unthinking part of the nation, by raising 
a cry against us of the burthen of taxes, &c. to support an army and 
navy, both, (hey say, useless in time of peace; therefore, until they can 
get rid of us, despair, on account of our loyalty and patriotism, of carrying 
their wicked designs into execution it becomes us to unite together, and . 


• I beg to be understood by ffte Radical leailersj those incendiary demagogues 
who go about the country creating mischigf, and misleading the poor ignorant' 
people, and are the real enemies to a rational reform. 
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*have our asaociuions for self-defence; and for eacb of the two se^ices tb 
return two meters to ParUameat^ whidi Busy be oasily kcifijinplished by 
creating funds of our own; and when the boroughs are thro#H open, with 
money in their pockets, they can get into some place. Let suoscrinion 
hooks he immediately opened-at the three Club-houses, and all the hankers, 
for every officer from the highest to the lowest rank, to subscribe one day's 
full or half-pay, according to whether employed or not, and which subscrip¬ 
tion carried on for live or .sis years, would create a sum sufficient for any 
puraoso. 

The four gentlemen selected from tue army and navy, should be men of 
eloquence, and not under the rank of Colonel, to prevent their being afraid 
of not getting pron^otiou. They should^ be responsible to committees of 
officers in London, to whom all letters for the benefit of the services should 
be directed, instead of the Alembers, that they might not be pestered with 
'nurtierous affairs, hindering them from giving the whole of their time to the 
benefit of their professions; the committee of officers having the power to 
reject all matter that ;s not really of sufficient importance to be lai^ before 
the House. Kulcs, as a guide to their Parliamentary conduct, to be drawn 
up, which might be something like the following. 

To watch over and propose measures for the good of their respective pro¬ 
fessions. Not to interfere in other politics, and to support His Majesty’s 
Government, whether Whig or Tory. They are not to accept an appoint¬ 
ment from Government during the time they are in Parliament, to prevent 
their being bribed to hold their tongues; or should they accept any place, 
&<;. they are immediately to resign, and refund the money they nad received 
during the session for paying the expenses for attending to the interests of 
their professions. They should 1)6 allowed 2/. a day out of the funds during 
the sitting of Parliament, to defray the expense of their living. All loyal 
and proper petitions from soldiers or sailors to receive due attention. 

It should be necessary for them to be good shots, as part of their duty 
should be to call out any members of either House who proposed any mea¬ 
sure tending to injure either the navy or army. 

It M'ill he absolutely necessary fur both services to have people in Parlia¬ 
ment to figlit their battles, and keep down the Radicals, who wish to destroy 
ns both, and it can only be done by turning the tables, and assuming a bold 
attitude, that will keep them iit any kind of order. A general meeting of 
both‘'^brvices might consider this suggestion and arrange the details. 

1 have the honour to remain, Mr. JSditor, 

Your very sincere well wi^er, 

A Friend to both Smvices and a Loyal Man. 


P.S. To prevent jealousy, the naval 
follows';— > 

NAVAL. 

2 Admirals 

2 Vice-Admirals , 

2 Rear-Admirals 

3 Captains 

8 Commanders 
3 Lieutenants 
I Master , 

1 Purser 
1 Surgeon 

1 Colonel of Marines. 

1 Major 

2 (Captains 

2 Lieutenants 

___ * 


and military committees might be as 

MlHTA*kY. 

2 Generals 

2 Lieutenant-Generals 
2 Major-Generals 
2 Colonels 

2 Lieutenant-Colonels 
*3 Majors 

3 Captains 

3 Lieutenants 
1 (.’ornet 
1 Ensign 
1 Surgeon 
1 Commissary 

23 a casting vote. 
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Affaibs at Hooie and Abroad.* 
—Parliament has beeli prorogued 
to the 6th of December, then ^o 
assemble for the dispatch of busi¬ 
ness. ^ 

Political Unions, which had ra¬ 
pidly midtiplied of late, have been 
at length denounced by a iloyal 
Proclamation as unconstitutional 
•and illegal.” Incendiarism has re¬ 
commenced in the country, and 
spreads so as to threaten a repeti¬ 
tion of the scenes of last'winter. A 
detailed account of the Bristol Riots 
will be found in another place. 

The French Government has 
created thirty-six new Peers, as 
Life Tenants of that honour, for 
the purpose of carrying the aboli¬ 
tion of the Hereditary Peerage in 
the Chamber of Peers. The mea¬ 
sure is generally considered an un- 
justihabie cmp-d’6tat. An organ¬ 
ised and formidable insurrection, 
upcm the model of that of Bristol, 
has broken out at Lyons; the chief 
actors in which are members of the 
National Guard, belonging to^he 
inferior classes, who turned out with 
their arms and unybrm, and bred 
upon their comrades of a superior 
description and the regular troops ! 
So much for Armed Associations 
and Political Unions. 

The Kino of Belgium has* been 
formally recognised by the Wve 
Powers. The King of Holland still 
withholds his accession to the terms 
proposed by tfie latter. 

Court of Inquiry on Colonf-i. 
Bkereton.— A Court of Inquiry has 
been convened, to inquire into the 
conduct of Licut.-Colonel Brereton 
during the late riots at Bristol, con¬ 


sisting of the Mlowing Officers—Ma¬ 
jor-Gen. Sir Charles Dalbiac, Presi¬ 
dent^ (]!olonel Ferguson, Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Lord Loughborough, Lieut.-Culo- 
nel Sir Edward Miles, aijd 
Walcot. The proceedings of * the 
Court commenced on the 8th, and ter¬ 
minated on the*S4th ult. JJo part of 
the proceedings has yet been permitted 
to transpire. 

Naval and Military Library 
and Museum. —The following con¬ 
tributions have Iteen received since 
our last:— 

MODEL room. 

AdinirnI Sir Chail«s Hninilbtn, Bart.—ModrI 
of Mr. Uookuy’8 iiivmiioiiH for Stopping a Leak 
under nater; and alM> by the same inventor, a 
Model for Bendiiii; Sliaight I'latik into Knees ami 
FIooi tiiiibeis, for Building and Repairing Boats. 

Sir George Duckett, Bart.—Moricl of a Scvoiitj- 
foiir in a glass-t-ase, made by the French prisoners 
al Norman Cross, and presented to Capt. Draper, 
U.N. their Agent. 

(Jeoige Duckett, Estj.—Modi! of a Burmese 
War Bout. 

Mr. ). iShoie — Model of a Block fnr Boat 
Tackles, invented by biinself. (Patcnl.)^^ 

LIIlUAltY. 

Capt. W. T. W. Owen, H.N.—Arte de Na- 
vegar, by Manvel Pinienlol. 1 vol. quarto. 

Sir George Dnrkett, Bart.—Maps of Ireliind, 
Italy, Scotland, Hindostan, Kitads of Portugal, 
Soutliirii I’roviiices of llolbiid, BaySof >*‘outh 
West partofPiilo Aiiore, Monte through Tripoli 
Itegi'iH-y, iSIb, 11) anti *20, Boy South West side 
of liiiKioii, Minoica, Siiiiils of Malacca, Coun¬ 
tries mind the North I’ole, Turkey in Ennipe, 
Gibfaltjr; eighteen I’lates illostnlive of Cook's 
and King’s V<o ages, and a Portrait of Capt. Cook, 
six Plates illiisir.itive of Cnptnre of Havannah, 
with plan of Citadel, by Lieut. Bridge; a J’lale of 
Fieuch Ship, Gloirc; ditto ditto, Terrtble; Draw- 
ini' ot a Jfalse Biulder ui (be Ipswich, ditto of St. 
Mielicll’s Mount, by Capt. Hanchell; Charts by 
Capt. Cook, of New .Soutli Wales Society Is¬ 
lands, Soiilli Sea, showing Ids Discoveries, (with 
aiilograph,) New Zealand; Otulieite,Cook's Si/aita 
ill New Zealand,South East partTeria del Fuego; 
Plate of Mai avia Bay, Ac. part of Coast of New 
South Wales, Botany Bay and Entrance, Plates 
of vorioiis Ba}S in New Zealand ; map of New¬ 
foundland, Soiiili Coast of ditto, ineloding Isles 
St. Peter's and Migntloii, Straits of Belllslei* 
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Nortb Wot Cout Aiiierlea> North East ditto 
of Asia, St. Agnittiu|a Bay, Madagaicar, Bhoda 
Idand, Cnba, Falae and Simon's Bay, Cape of 
Good Hope, St. Domingo, Nenfchatel and Ve- 
langin do la Mancbe, Iheatre de la Guerre en 
I’Allemagne; Surveys of St. Kitt's,*NeviB and 
Monisetrat, Antigua, Obaricstown, South Caro.* 
Una ; I'lans of Proposed Ducks of Wapping, Ge¬ 
neva, Portsinonth Yard; Naval Cnilags Exercise, 
60-gun Ship, by Mungo Murry. * 

Commander William Tucker—Fourteen Num¬ 
bers Quarterly Journal of Science, &c. Consola¬ 
tions d'uii Solitaire, 3 vols. 8 vo.; Judas Mac- 
chabRus, Sacred Drama. J vul. 4to. Ifop; Per 
sian Moonsbee, by Gladwin. 2 vuls. 4to! 1700; 
Toems, by Matthew Prior. 1 vol. folio. 1718. 

• Thg Rigba Hon. the Earl of Munster—British 
Campaign, 1800. 1 vol. 8 vo. by himself. 

Capt. T. Way, Xnd West York Regiment— 
Tielkc's Engineer, X vols. 8 v 4 .; Gulliert’s Tactics, 

3 vols. Svu.; De la Charge dcs Gouvemeurs des 
Places, 1030. 1 voL 4to. 

Donor Unknown—Jomini on Military Move¬ 
ments, 1 vol. 8 vo. 

Lieut. W. S. Hall, fl.P. Royal Irish—Jame¬ 
son’s Mineralogy, 3 vuls. 8 vo.; Marshall’s Hints 
to Young Medical Officers of the Army, 1 vol.; 
Army Lists (Annual,) tor 1784 and 1797; Out¬ 
lines of Geology and Mineralogy, by W. Phillips, 

I vol. 8 vo. 

MUSEITM. 

George Bennett, Esq.—3 War Clubs from Bo- 
tiinia and Krromanaa, New Hebrides; a Bow and 
Arrows from Erromanza. 

Sir George Dnckett, Bart.—3 Quivers of Ar¬ 
rows, piesentcd to liis Patlicr the late Sir George 
Duckett, by Capt. J. Cook, K.N.; an Indian 
Dagger and Wampum Belt. 

George Duckett, E.sq.—Saw of the Saw Pish. 

Capt. Basil Hall, R.N .—8 Bottles, containing 
Specimens of the Water of the Rivers Mississipi, 
Missouri, and Ohio, collected by him in 1838;.one 
specinlttL of the Mississipi above and another be¬ 
low the confluence of the Missouri, showing that 
the turbid condition of the Mississipi is due en¬ 
tirely to the mud of the Missouri, the river above 
the confluence being as clear as sea water. 

Commander Edward Belcher, R.N.—Shells 
from thci West Coast of Africa; and two Hats 
worn by Natives nekr Rio Nunez. 

W. W. R. Diirrani, Esq.—Fossil Sliells from 
Honlwell Cliff, Hampshire, collected by liimsclf. 

Mr. K. Cross (Surrey Zoological Gardens)—A 
Snake, recently dead ; a amall Quadruped, Civet 
tribe. 

The number of Subscribers has in- 
,-cr^ed to nearly Sixteen Hundred. 

. Royal Naval School. —A siib-^ 
eommittee has been appointed \o draw 
MD a plan for conductinfi^ this Esta- 
Mshment, from suggestions submitted 
by. Professor Laurent; the very Rev. 
the Dean of Wells, formerly Head- 
Master of Westminster; Dr. Russell, 
HeitS-Master of the Cbarter-htKise; 
lectors Crombie and Burney; Capt. 
i^PKonocbie, Secretary to the Royal 
/^leogM^bical Society; Capt. Dickson, 


the originid projector; and vajdQUS 
otoer persons. ’ *’ 

It is expected that^SBa earlypenod 
will be named for a General lAeeting, 
at which the plan and situation for the 
School will be submitted. A Ust of 
subscribers will be published in the. 
Navy List on the let of Jan. 1832. 

Graham’s Islano. —The'' QffUsial 
Journal of the Two SicUke, of the 
25th Sept, contains the following peti- 
tip principii :—“ We have alreany an¬ 
nounced that the King had given the 
name of' Ferdinandea^ to the volcanic 
island which has miSde its appearance 
on the southern coast of Sicily, as this 
island forms part of his royid domi¬ 
nions. Some papers, however, have 
stated that the Government of Great 
Britain had taken possession of the 
island in the name of His Britannic 
Majesty, bijt we are authorised to de¬ 
clare that* this statement is totally 
without any foundation; we are ena¬ 
bled to assert positively, that it never 
entered the mind of that Sovereign or 
His Ministers, that an island formed 
by a phenomenon so extraordinary, 
and so near the coast of Sicily, could 
belong to anybody but His Sicilian 
Majesty." 

By the latest accounts the new voL 
cano remained in a perfectly quiescent 
state, but the sea still continued to 
boil for a space, including sixty yards 
in length, on the north-west side. 

Cholera Morbus. —Dr. Hammett, 
Surgeon R.N. who was sent out by 
Government, in May last, to Dantzic, 
in «rder to report on the dreadful pes¬ 
tilence then ravaging that city, has 
lately returned to London. We un¬ 
derstand that the facts collected by 
Dr. Hammett are strongly confirm¬ 
atory of the non-contagiousness of the 
disease; and he has, during his stay 
in Dantzic, sent home the particulare 
-of some cases which woula seem to 
place this point beyond a doubt. How- 
\ever cheering such a report may be, 
founded, as we believe, on a great va¬ 
riety of facts in the possession of Dr. 
Hammett, it is nevertheless most de¬ 
sirable to instil into the minds of the 
public the necessity of eleanliness and 
every proper precautbn. Dr. H. has 
also ascertuned from certain informa¬ 
tion, that the cholera at Dantzic was 
not imported from Riga, as was erro¬ 
neously reported. Four or five cases 
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«f utdeidride dliolm, whk^ liad es¬ 
caped ob^i^rvatio^, were traced by him 
te have eeeardSId, and terminated fa- 
taiUy> time before the arrival of 
the Vessel which was said to have 
brougiit it from Riga. The sum of the 
information brought home by this 
gmtleman is, that out of a population 
of 72,000, 800 cases of cholera have, 
occurred and been noted by Dr. Ham¬ 
mett, 195 only of whom fecovered. 

, Rotal Geographical Society.-^ 
November 14th.—Lord Goderich (Pre- 
mdent) in the chair. A paper was read 
on the question, *' Is the Quorra the 
Niger of antiquity, or not?” commu¬ 
nicated bjvColonel' Leake, who ang,wers 
the inquiry in the affirmative; observ¬ 
ing, at the same time, that the interest 
*‘«f the investigation is not merely that 
due to correct nomenclature, iiut is 
farther connected with th^much high¬ 
er endeavour to draw, fronf an indivi¬ 
dual case, general inferences as to the 
precise geographical knowledge pos¬ 
sessed by the ancients. 

The meeting proceeded to the s|)e- 
cial business of the evening, viz. to 
confer the royal premium for last year 
on Mr. Richard Lander fur his disco¬ 
veries in Africa; and to receive a 
re^wrt from the council relative to the 
Union of the African Association with 
the Society. Regarding the first of 
these, the noble President observed, 
** That his Majesty having graciously 
and munificently bestowed an annual 
donation of fifty guineas on the Society, 
to constitute a royal premium for the 
encouragement of geographical scifnce 
and discovery, it gave him, and he was 
certain it would give the ^ciety great 
pleasure to find itsdf called on, the 
first time this was conferred, to bestow 
it on BO worthy an individual. Mr. 
Lander was one of those men of whom 
England had so frequently to boast, 
who derived no advantages front birth 
or education, but who, by his own pa¬ 
tience, spirit, temper, and persever¬ 
ance, ban achieved celebrity, and ulti¬ 
mately succeeded in placing himself 
in the foremosi: rank of modern disco¬ 
verers. He hlad, therefore, the great¬ 
est pleasure in conveying this prize to 
him—he fully deserved it." Mr. Lan¬ 
der made a short and app^riate re¬ 
ply. Lord Goderich manifested con¬ 
siderable, feeling during his address, 
and was.much cheered by the meeting, 


which seemed eerdiaUjt to sympttUihe 
with its nolde ebairmjn in the senti^- 
ments he so impressively uttered, and 
to take a deep interest in the jtaasing 
scene, dure we are^ that the pubHo 
bestowal of such honours must have 
an excellent effisct; and we regret they 
have been so unfrequent amongst us. 

“ As regarded the African Associa¬ 
tion," (his Lordship then proceeded,) 

that body had made overtures within 
the last few months to join the Society, 
on condition that such of its members 
as were not already membli^p also of 
the Royal Geographical Society ^^1(T 
become such, on payment of the usual 
fees, without form of ballot: and the 
council had eagerly accepted an offer 
BO honourable and so gratifying. The 
labourii of the African Association were 
well known; and its character stood so 
high as to make inquiry almost super- 
iluous as to the individuals thus intro¬ 
duced. But when he further read the 
names of Lord Clive, Henry Bankes, 
Esq. Charles Hoare,Esq. H. h. Hoare, 
Esq. and John Mottcux, Esq. as being 
the gentlemen in question, he was per¬ 
suaded the Society would most cordi¬ 
ally approve of the act of council 
which hud provisionally admitted them 
as members.’' It was carried by ac¬ 
clamation, and the meeting adjourned. 

We understand that Mr. Richard 
Lander has been appointed to a situa¬ 
tion in the Customs. 

Jubilee of Count CuARLf? Al- 
TEN.— [^From the Hannoverscheit, Nao^ 
brichten. —The 24th July of this year, 
being the day on which His Excel¬ 
lency the Minister-of-WarGen. Count 
Charles Alten had copipleted ft period 
of fifty years in the service of his 
country, the officers of this garrison 
seized the occasion to testify to his 
Eiftellency the respect and affection 
which they, in common with the whole 
Hanoverian army, entertained for 
their veteran chief, by holding a jubi¬ 
lee in the capital in honour of the 
day. ^he four barracks in which tbe 
troops are garrisoned, were brilliantly 
illuminated, and ^e men were re¬ 
galed with an excellent dinner, whidi 
was followed by a merry dance, partly 
held in the open air, the weather be- 
in|p most propitious. The five en¬ 
trances to the barracks of the JEU^ 
Guards, of which His Excellency » 
Cmef, were ornamented witiiw trans- 
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' pBren<ue9,tbe ofntre one of which 
pressed the ocdlsioii of the fdte, and 
the othera the names of the thirty-4;wo 

{ >rincipal battles in which His £xcel> 
ency served, la a separate apart¬ 
ment of the building, appropriatelyt 
decorated, a select number of the 
veterans of the old Germjin Legion 
were entertained. At ten in the even¬ 
ing, fire-works were displayed near 
the barrack of'the Grenadier Guards, 
and the inhabitantjji of the wipital 
appeared fully to participate in the 
general eilthusiasm of the military. 

* One circumstance alone damped the 
joyful feelings of all, namely, that His 
Excellency was not a personal witness 
to the scene, having gone a few days 
previous to the baths of Pyrmont, 
where also was His Royal Highness 
the Viceroy; however. Ills Excellen¬ 
cy’s return on the 29th v'as the signal 
fur a second expression of popular feel¬ 
ing towards him, and on this occasion 
His Royal Highness took an active 
part. 

H. R. H. had placed the splendid 
orangery at the King’s Palace of Her- 
renhausen at the disposition of the 
officers, and here a magnificent ban- 
miet was given by these spirited gen¬ 
tlemen on the evening of the SDth. 
Besides the hero of the feast, were 
present, the Ministers, Privy Council¬ 
lors, Foreign Ambassadors, and those 
civil officers of the Government who 
were 'fiiore immediately in connection 
with the department of His Excel¬ 
lency. At one table alone 180 per¬ 
sons were accommodated. The deco¬ 
rations were in the highest degree 
brilliant and c|;iaracteristic. Behind 
the seat .of H. R. 11. the Viceroy, vrho 
presided, and on whose right hand sat 
the liero of the feast, appeared the 
name of His Majesty, beautifully eke- 
cuted in flowers; this was supported 
by draperies composed of the standard 
of the House of Brunswick, the Royal 
Standard, the colours of the old Elec¬ 
toral Guard, and those .of the firesent 
E^ot Guards; among these were inter¬ 
mixed various appropriate military em- 
' blem^y two six-pounders, and two eight- 
inch mortars, forming the fore-ground. 
Fronting these decorations and at tlie 
bottom of the hall, were two transpa¬ 
rent inscriptions; the one, “ Dem Gr- 
t^erul Alteu, tier hier vereinigten nffi- 
ciere ;’'4iie other, “ Ftaifzig Jafn^e, ehi 


fiofiee FotItUdr* . These in«»iptlotu 
were encircled with dak-leaf wreathe, 
'and decorated with file standards^ of 
the Hussar Guards, and flags ^bearing 
His Excellency’s <5oat-of-arms. Over 
the principal entrance was another 
Royal Standard, and various flags of 
the late German Legion ; and finally, 

I four trophies formed of the arms and 
banners of the four regiments of the 
garrison, bearing His Excellency's 
name, and pr(»tected by a guard of 
honour from each regiment. The din¬ 
ner-table, spread with the greatest 
abundance of every delicacy the season 
could afford, and filled with the nume¬ 
rous guests, whose splendidt uniforms 
shone in glittering inequality amid 
evergeens and flowers, formed, in con¬ 
junction with the decorations which" 
have been described, one of the most 
brilliant and imposing scenes that can 
be well imgginod, reflecting the great¬ 
est credit on the taste of Capt. Chris¬ 
toph Hei'^e, of the Rifle Guards, by 
whom the arrangements were designed. 
The fire of a battery of artillery from 
the Palace garden accompanied the 
many loyal toasts that were given; and 
when the health of the hero of the 
fiHe, which waif proposed by His Royal 
Highness the Viceroy, had been drunk 
with enthusiastic cheers, the thunder 
of nineteen pieces of artillery resound¬ 
ed through the hall. A corps <»f sing¬ 
ers, composed of sixty non-commis- 
siuned officers and privates from the 
Grenadier and Rifle Guards, sung an 
ode, which hud been written fur the 
ocoosion by Dr. Blumenhagen, and 
three bands of music emulously lent 
their aid. On the exterior of the 
building, appeared in transparent 
letters the names of the battles in 
which His Excellency bad fought. 
Finallv, the f5te was closed by a burst 
of rockets from the high platform of 
the Waterloo monument, upon which 
Hisi Excellency’s name fffione in va¬ 
riegated lumps. 

May this jubilee long aflPord a joy¬ 
ful recollection to liim whose faithful 
services it celebrated;‘and furnish a 
proof to all, that the coriscientious and 
unshrinking discharge of public duty, 
unaccompanied by the selfish pursuit of 


* To Oen. Alton, from the officers 
here assembled.”—“ Fifty years: a fine 
example!’’ 
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peripnBl a^grandiseineiitj w the best 
K)h^at1oil of fa^e And popnlarity! 

RemarkabuE'Temfest in Turkey. . 
>—KoiAring well, as we do, the highly 
intelligeat source whence springs the 
following information relative to the 
late extraordinary fall of hail>stones in 
Turkey, we avail ourselves of the op¬ 
portunity of extracting the remarkable 
particulars from the LUerary Gazette. ' 

Extract qf a Letter, datgd Oct. 11. 

About seven o’clock of the 5th Oct. 
as we were preparing for our daily 
excursion, we perceived a black doud 
gathering over thg neighbouring hills, 
and heard the muttenngs of distant 
thunder. We therefore postponed our 
walk, ahd Vatched the darkness ^hat 
was rapidly overshadowing the Bos- 
^phorus. Suddenly we were surprised 
fo see the water boiling up like a 
cauldron, in a particular spot; and 
before our surmises were %t an end, 
something similar to a large paving- 
stone fell into the sea under our win¬ 
dow, and was immediately followed by 
another. After gaziug at this fur a 
little time, we were startled by a 
volley of the same material against 
ow windows, which, in a few moments, 
/iA|j|^red them into a thousand pieces. 

" The work of destruction was fairly- 
commenced; and to avoid the frag¬ 
ments of broken glass, I rushed into 
the landing-place. Here, however, 
matters were worse instead of better: 
the roof had been beaten in, and huge 
masses of ice were rebounding from 
wall to wall. These immense balls 
continued falling for about ten mi¬ 
nutes : they became gradually smaller, 
and the elementary riot concluded by 
a common haii-showgr. The stones 
were of sufficient weight to perforate 
> the tiled roof like bullets, and left it 
as full of holes as a colander; so that 
the rain which followed came pouring 
into aU the rooms a.s if through a ^eve. 
IVe measured many of those hail¬ 
stones, and found them to be live *or 
six inches in diameter. They were 
hard lumps of pure, solid ice; some 
were round, some angular, as if a 
number of smaller pieces were con¬ 
gealed together; while others seemed 
to be in layers, like the various coats 
of an onion. The heat on the previous 
day had been moi^ oppressive: the 
thermometer stood At 89, and daring 


the storm it fell to 61. Commodore • 
Po^er, the atnbassddo»rom the UViited 
States, was goiiig^etme to Constf^ti- 
nople, in his caique, with presents fo 
the Sultan, when he was overtaken by 
this terrible storm.* He afterwards 
declared, that he had been in battles, 
earthquakes, and dangers by sea and 
land, buC 4ad never felt in such an 
awful situation before. To use his 
own powerful expression, it seemed 
as if the canopy of he'aven was con- 
gealei!C, and had suddenly burst open, 
and descended in large ma^es of ice." 
The hand of one of bis boatmen jvas^ 
crushed to pieces. Every one in the 
caique silently waited his doom; for 
they expected ntfthing less than death. 

The cloud which carried this de¬ 
struction passed over Pera and Con¬ 
stantinople, and shattered all the 
houses which the recent fires bad 
spared. Happy England ! with all its 
Uttk agitations, whirh you think so 
much of! Here we live in perpetual 
terror of real misfortunes—fire, plague, 
clioler.n, and now this storm—all ren¬ 
dered more striking when contrasted 
with the beauty of the climate, than 
which nothing can be more delightful. 

1 must not forget to mention, that this 
evil cloud was limited in breadth. It 
passed from the Sea of JSlarmoratothe 
Black Sea, all along one side of the 
Bosphorus, the European shore, and 
did not touch the Asiatic. Two men 
only were killed on the mouiUtt^ins, 
about Buyuedere, who were workibg 
in a vineyard, and could not find shel¬ 
ter. Below, in the town, the deaths 
were more numerous, ‘ though not so 
important. A flock of geese were se¬ 
dately walking along when the^hower 
commenced. The poor things Stretch¬ 
ed out their necks, and began to gab¬ 
ble^ but not aware, 1 suppose, of the 
danger, made no haste to get under 
cover, and the people were afraid to 
go to their rescue. When the storm 
censed, they were all dead. 

PrKIKNT I'KOM THE EmPEROR OF 
Russia to Mr. Harvey,— Mr. Har¬ 
vey, Fellow of the Royal Societies of 
Loudon and Kdinliffi-gn, has received 
from the llus.sian Emperor, a magnifi¬ 
cent diamond ring, on account of some 
researches on ship-building. A very 
fiattering letter accompanied the splen¬ 
did present. 
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PsEXAiTEifT Iks Tbmfoaakt Bar&acks aks Half Billet Stations in 
Ireland, diwinguishJng whether Fuel and Candles are or are not issued in kind to 
^ Troops stakiondll therein. *' 


OCCUPIED PERMANENT BARRACKS. 


ISBUSS os FVKL, CANDLES) AND STKAW, TO THE TROOPS MADE IV KIND. 


Armagh 

Charlcmont 

Atbione 

Charles Port 

Atby 

Clare Castle 

BalleneoUig 

Clogiieen ' 

BalUnrobe 

Clonmel! 

Baliysbannon ‘ 

Cork 

Banagher , 

Derry t> 

Belfast 

Downpatrick' 

1 BelturbetA 

Drogheda 

^>le * 

Duncannon Fort 

Buttevant 

Dundalk 

Caber 

Dungarvan 

Carlow , 

aDuiimore 

Carrickfergos 

Enniskillen 

Casliel 

Feriiioy 

Castlecomer 

Fethard 

Castlebar 

Foxford 

Cavan 

Galway 




Gort 

Kilkenny 

Kinsale 

Lifford 

Limerick 

Longford 

Louglirea P. 

Mallow 

Mitclielilown 

Monaghan 

Muliengar 


New Bridge 

Newcastle 

Nuwry 


Omagh 

Unghterarde 

Paraonstown 

Boscoinmon 

Roscrea 

Shannon Bridge 
Sligo 

Spike Island } 
Cork Harbour ) 
Tempiemore 
Tralee 
Trim 

Tullaniorei . 

Waterford 

Westport 

Wexlofd 

Youghall 


DUBLIN BARRACKS. 

FUEL, CANDLES, AND STRAW, ISSUED TO THE TROOPS IN KIND. 


Occupied Permanent Barracks. 


Island Bridge 

Magazine Port 

Phoenix Park 

Pigeon lloiise l''ort 
Porto-Bello 

Rccrnitiiig I)ep6t New 

Recruiting Depht Old 
Richmond 

Royal Barr.irks 

Great George’s Street 

■ "■■■ ----- — - 


• 

1 

TOWERS, FORTS, 

AND BATTERIES. 



Towers, &c. 


Ani^' nesh Tower 
Baganbou Tower 
Camden Fort 
Carlisle Port . 

Carrick Port 
Cssliley Tower 
Cromwell's Castle 
Cromwell's Island . 
DonsfaL Battery . 
Ounree Port . 

Drogheda Fort 
Fanisber Tower 
Port Elisa 

FinnevaiTd Tower . 
Green Castle 
Hawlbowlln Island . 
Inch Island . 
Keclognc Tower 
Kilcredane Battery 
Kilkenine Battery • 
Knockalla Fort . * 
Magiliigan Fort 
Macomish Fort . 
Meelick Tower 
Ned’s Point Rathmullen 
Rocky Island . 

Bcattery Island . 
Tarbert Island . 


Principal Barracks to 
which Tower, &c. is 
annexed. 


Duncannon Fort 
Cork Harbonr 
Cork Harbonr 
Newcastle 
Galway 
Banagher 
Baiiagher . 
Clare Castle 

Drogheda • 
Banagher *•. 
Bsoaghcr 


Cork Harbour 


de 

Clare Castle 
Clare Castle 


Banagher 


Cork Harbonr 
Clare Castle 
Newcastle « 


Fncl and Candles, &c. 


^ Issues not made in kind 
^ Fncl, candles, and straw, issued in kind 

I Issues not made in kind 
Fuel, candies, and straw,,issoed in kind 

I' Issues nof made in kind 

I Fuel, candles, and straw, issiicd in kind 

I- Issues not made in kind 
Fuel, candles, and straw, issued in kind 


Issues not made in,kind 


Fuel, candl^ and straw, issned in kfaul 
Issues not made in kind 
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Iemporary barracks. 


IMUM »OT HADE IN KIND. 


• Occnpieil Tepiporaiy 
Barracki. 


Permanent Barracka 
to which Temporary 
' Station ia annexed. 


Ballinasloe 
Camla 
KiUaloe . 
I Tipperary . 
' Tnam 


Athlone 

Athlonc 

Nenagh 

Caabel 

DnaAore 


HALF BILLET STATIONS. 


isauxa NOT haue in kind. 


Occupied Half Billet Stations. 


Athleagne . . 

Adralian 

Adare 

Askeatou 

Baltina 

Brodford . 

Brulf 

Ballingany 
Blennerviile 
Bunahon . 

Balliuahinch 
Ballinacally . 

Bumatty Castle . 

Corobuy . . 

Currecoffle 

Clonlara 

Crooin 

Clifiden (Cav. and Inf.) 
Calahaii's MMls . 

Caller House . 

Corofin 

Clondegard Glebe 
Dunow . . 

Vnnmore . • 

Ennis (10 distinct quarters) 
Eunisiymond . 

Fedemorc 

Feackle . . 

Calbally . . .. 

Gort House . 

Glcnwilliaiu . , 

Kildysard . 



Athlone 

Gort 

Limerick 

Newcastle 

Castlebar 

Idinerick 

Limerick 

Newcastle 

Tralee 

Clare Castle 

Clare Castle 

Clare Castle 

Clare Castle 

Athlone 

Gort 

Limerick ^ 
Limerick 
Clare Castle 
Clare Castle 
Clare Castle 
Clare Castle 
Clare Castle 
Kilkenny 
Clare Castle 
Clare Castle 
Clare C&stle 
Limerick • 
Clare Castle 
Butteyant 
Athlone 
Clare Castle 
Clare Castle 


Occupied Half Billet Stations. 

Permanent 
Barrack to 
which Half 
Blllei Station 
is annexed. 

Kilrusb .... 

Clare Castle 

Kilinurray 

Claic Castle 

Kilhee .... 

Clare Caatle 

Kilkerhan . , . 

Clare Castle 

Kilfbiora (Cav. and Inf.) 

Clare Castle 

Kingscoiirt . . . * 

Diogheda 

Kilrolgau Castle . . 

Gill way 

Kinvarra 

Gort 

Killchreest . . 

Goit 

Kilkcliy . . 

Gort 

Liatowell . 

Tralee 

Limelirca, H.B. 

Galwa>a 

Maryborough 

Koscrea 

Mounishannon 

Nenagh 

Mllltowii .... 

Clare Caatle 

Newmarket (Cav. and Inf.) . 

Clare Caatle 

New Quay 

Gort 

Newport 

Limerick 

O’Brien’s Bridge . • . 

Limerick 

Prospect Lodge, Lower Oanaham 

Galwi^ 

Patriik’s Well . 

Limerick 

Quin, .... 

Casliel 

Kaihl|cale . . . 

Newcastle 

Six Mile Bridge (Cav. and Inf.) 

Clare Castle 

Scariff . . . _ . 

Nenagh 

Silver Mines . 

Nenagh 

Shanagolded . 

Newcastle 

Tnlla .... 

Claie Castle 

Thurles 9 . . . 

Teniplemore 

Toragraney . 

Nenagh 

Woodford . . , 

s 

Portamna 

• 
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editor's. 

, Female R^nmav^-^Ea^tract of a 
letter from Cafjaitta, May SUt, 1831. 
—You mey have seen by the papers 
that Lieut. Talbot, of the 8th Native 
Infantry, was tried about two muiitlis 
a)^, at Delhi, on a charge df making 
infamous disclosures to the wife of 
Lieut. Ramsay, of the same 6orps, and 
behaving with indecency tea’ards her, 
and that he was fully aud honourably 
acquitted. This, however, was not tlie 
termination oh' the affair. The libe¬ 
rated officer was dkiing with a*friend 
at the m^s of the 1st Native Infantry, 

, when a stranger entered the room in 
a s&rtout and foraging cap, and stalk¬ 
ing up behind Lieut. TaU)ut, attempted 
to discharge two pistols at his he;u1, 
which, however, noth flashed in tlte 
pan! A scuffle was instantly kicked 
up, and the stranger being “ floored’’ 
was discovered to l)e Mrs. Ramsay, 
thus disguised, and her face darkened 
with chalk. Here was a pretty tomb 
of hatred and revenge! She was im¬ 
mediately secured, testimonies taken, 
and the whole affair well sifted. In 
some of the evidences taken, it ajtpear- 
ed too plainly that the weak and un¬ 
fortunate husband was aware of her 
intention,—for, on the Commanding- 
officer repairing to his quarter, and 
asking Ramsay if he knew where his 
wife had gone, he replied, “ 'I'o re¬ 
venge herself on Lieut. Talbot.” This 
was sufficient presumption of lii-s being 
an i^cessarv before the fact, and he 
was instantly arrested. The lady was 
sent off, under a military escort, and 
is to take her trial in the Supremo 
Court, here. This outrage has occa¬ 
sioned a great sensation. 

Thi! Ikthabstant of the Peakly 
NAunLOS (Nautilus PompiliusJ .— 
The inhabitant of this shell, which 
has so long been a desideratum in na¬ 
tural science, was, discovered by* Mr. 
George Bennett, on the Silth of Aug. 
1829, in a bay of the Island of Erro- 
manga, one of the New Hebrides 
Group. The animal, had on^v before 
been noticed by Kumphius, and some 
further remarks had been made upon 
it by Sonnini, intbis edition of Buffon, 
hot great doubt has been expressed if 
any reUance could be placed on these 
accounts.' Mr. Bennett’s 'sketch of 
the animal, taken immediately aAer it 
was removed from the shell, fully con- 
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firms the,(general accuracy of Rum- 
phius’s figure. A detailed examination 
of the animal is in progress. 


' Changes in the Stations of 
Corps since our last.— 

3rd Dragoon Guards from Wey¬ 
mouth to Dorchester. 

211(1 Batt. Coldstrpam Guards from 
Windsor to Brighton. 

, 5th Foot Depot at Fermoy—Service 
Companies, Gibraltar. 

7 th Ditto Ditto frdm Winchester to 
Portsmouth. * 

9th Ditto from Lin|erick to Galway. 

11th Ditto Depot from,Cardiff to 
Swansea. 

12th Ditto Ditto from Cork to Drog¬ 
heda. r 

18th Ditto Ditto from Manchester 
to Nutting}iatn. 

19th Ditto Ditto from Wefedon to 
Tynemouth and to Grantham. 

’2lBt Ditto from Liverpool to Wee- 
don. 

30th Ditto from Newry to Belfast. 

36th Ditto Depdt from Spike Island 
to Charles Fort. ‘ 

47th Ditto from Edinburgh to Glas- 
gow. 

50th Ditto from Athlnne to Dublin. 

52nd Ditto from Halifax to Gosport, 
and to Bath and to Bristol. 

5Bth Ditto Depdt from Londonderry 
to Mullingar. 

59th Ditto from Birr to Enniskillen. 

Gist Ditto Depdt from Boyle to Lon¬ 
donderry. 

^5th Ditto Ditfo from' Kinsale to 
Buttevant. 

66th Ditto Ditto from Glare Castle 
to Naas. * 

73rd Ditto Ditto from Devonport to 
Jersey. 

75th Ditto Ditto from Devonport to 
Exeter. 

83rd Ditto from Enniskillen to Cas- 
tDbar. 

85th Ditto Service Companies from 
Malta to Winchester. 

89th Ditto Servied^Companies from 
Corfu to Vido. 

9l8t Ditto from ■\Veedon to Oxford. 

92nd Ditto from Dublin to Clare 
Castle. 

' 99th Ditto Depdt from Naas to 
Armagh. 
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PARLIAMENITARY PAPERS. 


• . THE ARMY. • - 

IlSTORN Of (he ToIhI Nntnbcr of Officers in the Aruy, on tlie let July 1831; stating those on 
Full Pay aud Half Pay, Inctndlng Gcnera||i and all Ranks. 


Pull Pay. 



TO ij M t 1 f TImmc on full pay are', 
Field-Marshals Colonels ofRc-gimcnts. 
Generals , ^ 

Lient.-Gcuerals I receiving unaUach- I 

M^or-Generals other rates of pay J 

Colonels Tn Chief, (included as GcueraP 
Officers) 

Colonels (those on full pay included as 
General Officers) 

Lieutenant-Colonels 
Majors .... 
Captains . *. *• 

Lieutenants 

Cornels, Ensigns, and Second-Lieutenants 
Paymasters, including Paymasters of De¬ 
tachments, Uephts, and Districts . 
Adjutants .... 
Chaplains • 

Regimental and Troop Quarter-masters . 
Regimental Surgeons . 

Regimental Assistant-Surgeons . > 

Surgeon-Majors . • 

Principal Veterinary-Surgeon . . 

Veterinary-Surgeons 
SoliLitors of Foot Gnanls 
Director General of the Army Medical 
Department 

Director General of the Army Medical 
Department in IreLmd . 

Physician Oenurai, ditto 
Surgeon General, ditto 
Principal Inspector of the Army Medical^ 
Department . t 

Inspecting Field Officers of Districts 
Ditto of Militia (Colonial) .. 
Snb-Inspectors of Militia,4itto . . 

Chief Paymaster . 

Deputy Judge Advocate 
Chief Inspector and Commissary of Mus¬ 
ters and Acconnts on the Continent 
Deputy Barrack-master • 

Assistant Barrack-master . 

Late State Tmmpeter in Ireland 
District A4|otant . • • 

Provost Marshal 
Deputy Provost BIprsbai 
Deputy Commissgry General . • 

Superintendent of Cavalry Riding Esta- 
blidiment . * • • • 

Carried forward 

U. S. JotjnK. No. S7. 1831. 
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boitob's portfolio. 


-- 

■■■■ 


Retired 

Pay. 


HHIB 

r|pixb. ^ 

Full Pay. 


Foreign 
Ralf Pay. 


r * 

‘ Bronebt forward . • 

Mrs 

0303 

ffaa 

764 

13078 

Iiup«cton Oenend of Hospitals 

. * 

20 


■1 

39 

Deputy ditto ditto 

0 

40 



56 

Asskstan^napector of H^pUals ^ . 

Field iDspectors . ' •*' 

0 

S 



11 

• * 

2 



2 

Pbjsiciana . 

H • 

25 



25 

Staff SargeoiM 

28 

110 


a 

141 

Staff Atsikfant Sergeons 

78 

18 

* a 4 



, Bnrgeoii to the Savoy . • ^ • 

Parveyorj^ - . » * 

• 

1 



1 

« 

a a 

10 



10 

Deputy Fjirveyors . . . 

fi , 

41 


’ 1 

47 

: A^olbecawea . . . 

13 

20 


34 

Hospital AMistanta and Mates . 

a • 

20 

1 


20 

Diapensera 

3 

. 



Ha 

Mescal or PorVeyois’ CIj'rks . 

Distiict SArgeona . 

10 

6 

6 


i 


Peiwancni Assiatant Quarter-maatara 

8 

4 



12 

Garrison Officers . 

. « 

3 


• • 

a 

Storekeeper 

. a 

• a 


1 

1 

Swiss and ('ondcan Fensioiiera 

Officers of Provincial American Corps (of 

• 

• 


0 

11 

Various ranks) 

• • 

181/ 

• • 

• • 

181 

Totals 

a 

5842 

0834 

DM 

770 

14888 

War-Oflicc, I3tli Oct. IS3I. 
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ARRIVALS, SAILINGS, AND IN- 
CIDENTS IN THE FLEET. 

PortsmovtL —Oct. 23rd. Arrived the 
Falccm, 10, Com. Garrett (acting), from 
Bermuda. 

A Hqnudnm under the command of 
Rear-Admiral Wan'en, consinting of the 
Tala^'fru, Revenge, aUd Wellesley, of 74 
guns each. Stag, 4G, Galatea, 42, Tribune, 
42, Cnra^'oa, 24, Tweed, 20, Imogene, 
28, IVIagicienne, 24, Pantaloon, Brisk, 
Onyx, Recruit, and Charybdis gun-brigii, 
and Viijsr srliooner, weighed anchor from 
thu Downs on the 20th of Oct. for the 
Scheldt V but, on appj'Uiiching the Dutch 
const, the squadron niet with a severe gale 
and thick weather, Avhen the Admiral or¬ 
dered them to disperse and make the*l>est 
of their way back to the Downs, where 
the Stag, Galatea, Triltune, Curayoa, 
Imogene, Tweed, and Brisk, arrived on 
the Ist and 2ud of Nov. and the three 
line-nM>attIe ships with the resf of the 
.squadron shortly after. 

' Nov. 10th. Arrived the Revenge, 78, 
Oqpt. Hillyer, C.lf. and Magicienne, 24, 
Capt. Pluraridgo, from the squadron un¬ 
der Rear-Admiral Warren, which they 
Iiaft in the Downs on the !)th. The 9^iyx 
had been dispatched on the 7th Uf super¬ 
intend the (^arantine at Sunderland ; the 


Recruit sailed the same day for Helvo- 
etsluys. 

Nov. 12th. Sailed the Magicienne, 24, 
Capt. .T. H, Flumridge, for Rio Janeiro, 
and the East Indies. 

Nov. 15th. Arrived the Madagascar, 
46, Capt. E. Lyons, from Malta. 

Nov. 16th. Arrived the Kent, 78> 
Capt. l*ym, C.B. from Malta. 

Nov. 20th. Arrived the Pantaloon, 10, 
liieut. Dawson, from Woolwich, to re¬ 
place the Onyx as Tender to the Royal 
George (yacht). 

Nov. l^nd. Arrived the Shannon, 46, 
Capt. B. Clement, from the West Indies, 
last from the llavannah. 

Nov. 24th. Sailed the Caledonia, 120, 
Capt. Billyar, C.B, for Plymouth. 

Nov. 25th. Arrived the Sticcess, 28, 
Capt. Jervoise, from the East Indies. 
She shiled from Madras on the 17th July, 
tha Cape of Good Hope on the 25th Sept. 
St. Helena on the 13th, and Ascension on 
the 19th of October. 

Nov. 26th, Sailed the Kent, 74, Capt. 
Pym, for Plymouth. * 

At Spitbead.—Revenge, Success, Leo¬ 
nidas, Maitland, Lord Wellington, Roslyn 
Castle, Marshal Bennet, Sylvia, and Mar¬ 
quis Huntley, transports. 

In Harbour.—Victory, Britannia, Royal 
George, Melville, Madagascar, .^Ktna, Pan- 
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Uloon, Emerald, CoDfi^oe,*and Cracker 
cutter. '■ 

Pljfmouth.-rpm. 1 . Arrired the Vigi- 
lant^jEi[etch, Lieut. l4uney, from Malta. • 

Not^ 6th. Arrived the Pike, Capt. A. 
F. Vidal, from the cbaat of Ireland. 

Nov. ISdi. Arrived the Cracker Cat-* 
ter, Lieut. Roepd, from Cromarty Bay, 
on the coast of Smtland, where she had 
been stationed for the enforcement of the 
quarantine laws, having experienced much 
bbwing weather while there, and requiring 
a refit. 

' Nov, 17th. Arrived the Imogen^^S, 
Capt. Price Blackwood, from the Downs. 

Nov. 20tfa. Arrived thf Harrier, new 
gun-brig, from Milford. 

Remaining in Hamoaze.—Fondroyant, 
Fly, Eclid> Messenger, and Industry, naval 
transports. Vigilant. * 

, In BarnpoolH—Imogene, Beagle. 

• Foreign .—The Alfred, 62, Capt. Maun- 
sell, and Vigilant, arrived at Malts, the 
former on the 3rd Oct. an4 the latter on 
the 4th inst. from England.* 

The Gannet, 18, Com. Sweney, was at 
St. John’s, New Brunswick, on the 2nd 
Oct. repair'ng damages, having been on 
shore in the Straits of Belleisle. 

The Ranger, 28, Capt. W, Walpole, left 
Halifax, for Bermuda and the West In¬ 
dies, on the 9th September. 

The Pallas, 42, Capt. Dixon, sailed from 
Halifax for Bermuda on the 18th Sept. 

The Tyne arrived at Bahia from Rio 
de Janeiro, 9th August. 

The Lightning sailed from Bio de Ja¬ 
neiro for Cape Frio, 23rd August. 

The Adelaide, arrived at Bahia from 
Pernambuco, 26th August. 

The Southampton sailed from Bombay 
for a cruise 25th May. 

The Ariadne arrived at Madeira qTrom 
St. Michael’s, 29th September. 

The Pylades sailed from Madeira from 
Rio Janeiro 1st October. 

The Donegal, 78, Capt. Dick, arrived 
from England, at Malta, on the 8th Oct. 

The Adelaide sailed from Bahia for Rio, 
26tb August, and Tyne, 3rd Sept. 

The Dublin arrived at Rio on the 15th 
Sept, from Plymouth; the Algerine sailed 
thence on the 18th for the Cape of &ood 
Hope. 

w 

* Vice-Admir^ Sir Edward Codriimton 
relinquished the command of the Fleet 
recently under his orders on the 24th Oct. 
On Sir Edward leaving the Caledonia, the 

manned and three hearty 
cheers was given, which were returned 


by the baige’s^rew. ^he Sag was Mrudfc 
at sunset. I 

The Victory, 104 funs, Capt. H. Par-* 
ker, C.B. flag-ship at Portsmouth, is or¬ 
dered to bear three Lieuteiiauto, and 200 
officers,’seamen, and'tuarines; and the‘San 
Josef, 110 guns, wiU be flag-ship at Ply¬ 
mouth, with a similar complement. 

The ^na surveying vessel. Com. Bel¬ 
cher, was paid off at Portsmoutdi, on the 
26th Oct. and recommissioned % that 
ofiicer. • 

The Calcutta, 84, was paid off at Ply¬ 
mouth on the 10^ ult. 

The Raven, Cutter, was lemmissioned 
at Portsmouth, by Lieut. Wt H. Aslelt, 
(1825) on the 10th ult. 


GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, 

&C. 

ARMY. 

CIHCULAH. 

Horse Guarils, IStfa Oct. 1831. 

The General Commanding-iu-Chief has 
been pleased to approve of the following 
regulation respecting the age and stan^ 
urd of recruits for cavalry regiments serv¬ 
ing in India: — 

Liglit Dragoons—No recruit to be re¬ 
ceived under five feet six inches, or above 
five feet nine inches in height, nor under 
nineteen or exceeding twenty-five years 
of age. 

Iwincers—No recruit to be received un¬ 
der five feet seven inches, or above five 
feet ten inches in betglit, nor under nine¬ 
teen or exceeding twenty-fivo ^ars of 
age. 

(Signed) J. Gardiner, 

Deputy-Adjutaut-General. 


CIRCULAR MEMOEANDVH. 

Horse-Guards, 17th Noy. 1831. 

The General Commaudiiig-in-Chief re¬ 
commends that each soldier may forthwith 
btwprovided with two flannel belts, one of 
wLicli is to be worn constantly round the 
luins, during the existence of the present 
apprehension witlji regard to the intro¬ 
duction of ChoIertL 

As4he soldier is to pay for these belts, 
it is expected that they shall be provided 
at the most reasoiudde rate. It has been 
fully ascertained tliat the price of each , 
belt ought not to exceed a shilling. • 

By Command of the Right Honourable 
The General Commanding-in-Chief, 

• John Macdonald, 

* Adjntanb-Gencrak/. 

2 o 2 



564 PROMOTIONS AND 

PllOMOTIONS d. APPOINTMENTS. 

- nIvy. 

, PROMOTIONS. 

COMHANDSKS—Josepfi Hilarfl (ret.^; H. L. 
Grove (ret.); W. L. Oaatle; Joliii Rronght«in 
(ret.) 

Likdtbnants —P. H. Dykr; Jf S. M'Cle- 
vcrty ; W. Coyde ; C. E. Pdwys. 

Hf ASTER—John Penn. 

Sdrobons —W, Blan<l, of the Cruiser^ W. 
M'Clarc; Jmnes Smith. * • 

<PP0IN1MENTS. 

r , 

Captains —Janica Polkiiisliorm-, to llir Isis; 

P. Rainier, C.B. to the Diitanma ; -(:oil)y, to 

the Thnnilercr ; Tlioiiiaa ]iro>vn, to tlic Tiil.tvei . 1 ; 
D. H. Marknj^', to the Keveiige; A. King, (Mi. 
to the Sheerucfca Ordinary. 

Lieutrnants —A. Knpei, to tin; Savage; J. 
Gore, to the Alfred; li. Joms and R Arnheist, 
to the San Josel; TIioiims iVliU-hell re n|jpoiiili-d 

and H. Kelirtt, to tiie A'.tiiii; -A'lett, to the 

Raven (Gutter; -liifliii, lo the HriUiinia; O. 

Caswell, to the Victory ; W. Gill, J. lirooinaii, 
R. Wall, E. WiiliauH, O. Dooly, S. C. Ponsonhy, 
W. Speck, W. H. Goddard, L. Davis, to the 
Coast Guard. 

Masters —^W. White, to the Victory;- 

Elson, lo the San Josef;-Collerel, to the 

Madagascar; John Penn, to the Onyx. 

Surgeons — F. M'Bean Chtvers, to the Vic¬ 
tory ; J. Dallaway, to the Asia ; J. Brown (a), lo 
the Ordinary at Porlsnioutli; Dr. Rich, to llie 
San Josef; J. Kidd, to the yIStna ; James Smith, 
to the Algerine; Dr. Hotel, to the Revenge; Dr. 

Hillyar, K.T.S. lo the Cal^onia; -Chevers, 

to the Ship at Plyinonfh. 

Assistant-Surgeons —J. M. Hamilton and 
J. Bowler (8i.p.) to the Victory; D. G. Millar, to 

the ASina;-Stevenson, to the Ploniper; - 

Nidder (sap.) to the Fondroyant, to do duly in 

the Royal Naval Hospital;-Dnnlop, to the 

Belvidcra ;* W. BayiiQ. to tlie Fly; W. Chartres 
and J. Phillips, to Haslar Hos()itaI; TItomas 
Kidd, to the Echo Steamer; W, M. M‘Clarc, to 
Uic Imogcne, J.' Atcheson, to tlic Prince Regent. 

Purser —H. Price, to the ^tna. * 

Chaplain —Rev. Tlionias Ferris, to the Vic¬ 
tory. 

ROYAL MARINES. 
PROMOTIONS. 

%irst-Liectenant— T. P. Dwyer. 

, Second-Libutsnani^i—C. D. Marshall; D. 
^O'Cdnuell. 

" APPOINTMENT. 

econd-Lieutenant —C. Pi-irker, to ,llic 
lory. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

• ARlb?^. 

'' WAR OFFIciS', Q^!T. 28 . 

13th Rcgt. Foot.— Ens. Wallhra Talbot Shake 
spear, to be Lieut. bv*j^ice Pearson, wlu^ ret.; 
George Alexander Ty^jggent., to be E^ii. by p. 
vice Sliakespear. ’ ‘ 

' 2l8t Ditlo.—Lient. John Pentland, to be Capt. 
by p. vice Mathews, who ret.; Sec.-Licnt. Chailcs 
Wyndhuin Ijamottc, to be First-Licol. by p. vice 
Puutland. 

'25thDitta—Licut.-Grn. Sir Henry Frederick 
CaiTiphcll, K.C.B. and G.C.II. from the RHtli 
Hegt. to he Col. vi{c Gen. Hon. Ciiarlcs FitxRoy, 
dec^; Ens. and Adjt. Kyflin Hcylaiid, to have the 
rank of Lieiil. 

44tli Ditto. — Lieut. Charles Ernest Tnrner, 
from Ihc h. p. IIOili llegt. jp be Lieut, vice St. 
Joliii, wliosc app. has not taken place. 

C5tb Dillo.—Lieul.lliomasllowley,tobc Capt. 
by p, vice Hunt, who ret.; Ens. ChaiJ'is Kinillus 
Gold, to be Lieiii. by p. vice Rowley; Sec.-Lient. 
Richard Ncwciiliam, from the Ceylon Rcgt. to be 
Ens. vice Gold. 

OCth Ditto.—John Carrie, gent, to be Ens. by ' 
p. vice Burke, who rel. 

(iOib Ditto.—]<^s. Edmond Stephen Thomas, to 
lie Lieut, by jf. vice Caldwell, wlio ret.; Gent. 
Cadet William Fiances Hocy, from the lU. Mil. 
CnI. to be Ens. by p. vice Tbotnas. 

74th Ditto.—Ens, Thomas Laniplngh WoI1ey,to 
he Lieut, by p. vice HinI, who ret.; Williairi 
Frederick Campbell, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice 
Wollcy. 

64lli Ditto.—Lieut. Alexander M'Crar, to be 
Capt. wilhont p. vice Ingilby, dee.; Ens, Tliomas 
Bridge, to be Lieut, vice M'Crae; Thomas Cassan, 
gent, to be Ena. vice Bridge. 

88th Ditto.—Major-Gen. Jolin Alexander Wal¬ 
lace, lo be Col. vice Lient.-Gen. Sir Henry Fre¬ 
derick Campbell, app. to the command of the 2ath 
Itegl.; Lieut. Martin Orr, from tlie 7tb Regt. to 
be Capt. without p. vice Moncton, dec. 

2nd West Inrliii Regt.—To be Captains without 
p.—Licnt. William M'Vicar, vice Smith, dec.; 
Lieut. Henry William Wigmorc, vice Webb, dec. 

To be Lieutenants, without p.—Ens. Jolin Bell, 
from |he Rl. Newf. Vet. Comps, vice Macfarlanc, 
dec.; Ens. William Augustus Hill, vice Eve, dec.; 
Ens. Janies Robert Grant, vice M'Vicar; Ens. 
Henry Wase Whitfield, vice Wigmore. 

To be Ensigns.—EA s. Alexander Hope Fatti- 
son, ft-om the 07th Rcgt. vice Hill; Walter Crau- 
furd Keiiiicdy, gent, late a volunteer with the Rl. 
African Corps, vice Grant; William Francis 
Ring, gent, late a volunteer with the Bl. African 
Corps, yice Whitfield. 

Ceylon Ilegu—Charles Henry FitzRoy Vigors, 
gent.*io be Sec.-Lieut. by p.vlce Newenham, app. 
to OSth Regt. 

Brevet.—Col. Sir Stephen Remnant Chapman, 
to have the rank of Major-Gea, at Bermuda only. 

Hospital Staif. —Dep. Fnrj Charles Warner, 
from h. p. to be Dep. Pur. tp the Forces, vice 
Weaver, dec.; Staff-ABsist.-Sarg. Robert M'Nab 
Robertson has been permitted to resign bis com. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Out. 20. 

Hi. Regt. of Art.—Capt, and Brevet Major 
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A«(hur Hunt, to be Lteiit.-CoL vibe Cheater, ret, 
on h. p.; See. Caot. an4 Brevet Major William 
Breretuo, to be Qpt. vice Huut; Firat-Lieut. 
Chari|p Henry *Ncvett, to be Sec<-Capt. vice 
Breietoii; Sec.-Lieiit. William Fitzmaycr, 

to be Fifbl-Liicnt. vice N^VeU. 


WAR^OFFIck Nov. 1. 

2iid Kcgt. IJfe Gda.—Robert Blaine, gent, t^ 
be Cornet and Sub-Lient. by. p. vice Spalding, 
who ret. , 

0tli Reg(. lira.—Capt. Henry Fowler Mackay, 
A-om h, p. iinatt. to be Payinaat. vice Wilkiani 
Arinalrong, wlio ret. npon It. p. 

8tk Hegt. Light l)ra.~Cornct John King to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Thooiaa, who ret.; Robert How. 
aid, gent, to be Cornet, by p. vice King. 

Till Rcgt. Foot.—Sec.-Lieiit. George \i»connt 
Torrington,*fiom Cilth Foot, to be Licnt. by p. 
vice Orr, prom, in SALli Foot. 

21at Ditto.—Angnatua Rlalr, gent, to be See.- 
w Lient. by p. vice Lamotte, prom. 

Slat Ditto.—Ent. Edward Lugard, to be Lient. 
by p. vice I’teaton, who ret.; Ens. Frederick 
S|H'nce, to be Lieut, by p. vie*.Evans, pioni.; 
James Croft Brooke, gent, to be\ns. by p. vice 
Liigani; John Sowdon Scott, gent, to be Eos. by 
p. vice Spence. 

Stfth Ditto.—Ens. James Mocklcr, to be Lieut, 
without p; Ens. and Afijt. William Artlinr Heath- 
cote, to be Lieut, by p. vice Calder, wlio let.; 
Gent. Cadet George Fenton Fletcher Bonghey, 
from Rl. Mil. Col. to be Ens. by p. vice Heath- 
cote. 

(loth Ditto.—Sir Brotlrick Hartwell, Bart, to be 
Scc.-Lieut. by p. vice Lord Torriogton, prom, in 
7th Foot. 

61st Ditto.—Elis. William Francis Hoey, IVoiii 
OOtli Foot, to be Ens. vice Maclean, dec. 

85lh Ditto_John Sualy, gent, to be Ens. by 

p. vice Dnriiford, wliu ret. 

doth Ditto.—William James Bury M‘r.eod 
Moore, Gent, to be Ens. witliout p. vice Hoey, 
app. to Olst Foot. 

67th Ditto.—Ens. Cliarles Tiglie, Henry, fiom 
h. p. 5th Foot, to he Ens, vice Fatlisou, aft), to 
Slid \i'est India Begt. 

Rl. Newfojindlaud Vet. Coin.— l.ieut. John Bell, 
fi-oni the 2iiil West India ^Jei,l. to he Lieut, vice 
Cooke, prom.; Ens. llobeit Copley, fioiii h. p. 
71st Foot, to be Ens. vice Bell, pioni. in the Und 
West Indiii Regt. 

liu.ittached.—Lieut. Henry Evans, from .list 
Foot, to be Capt, ot liif. by p. 

Comniissariat. — Deputy Ass.-Coiii. Gen. John 
Hlaiid.lobe Ass.-Cont.-Geii. to the Foice-; Com. 
Clerk William Stanton, to be Hepniy Ass.-Coin.- 
Geii. to the Forces, 

Memoranda,—Capt. Cliailes Itains'brd, li. p. 
blew Brniiswick Fdhcibles, b.is been allowed to 
retire from the sci\iee by tbc sale ol an niiatt. 
eoitimisainii. .• 

Tbc h. p. of Deputy Aas.-Com.-Gen. Henry 
K'it,bs Uiowiie has been cancelled fiom the 14th 
iiisr. iiielusive, he iiaviug rec. a commuted allow- 
.nice fur his eoinniissinii. 

llie h. p. of Ens. Henry Lecliiueie Worrall, of 
tin. 6th Foot, was cancelled fioiii llie Isl Jail. 1831 
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incliisive, and not*froth lU Iltb nit. as stated In 
the Gazette of the llih nltf 


NOrjEMBUR 11. 

27lU R^gt. Foot.—Caft. William Maclean, to 
be Majoi, by p. vice Geddes, pioin.; Lieut. Wil* 
liam .Slealur, to he Cajit. by p. vice Maclean; 
Etis. Ushgi- Williamson, to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Slcator; Vl^Iliain WaHtcis George Hessing, Gent, 
to be Ens. by p. vice Williamson. 

Uiialiaclicd.—Major John Geddes, from 27tb 
Fool, to be Lieut.-Col. of Idf. by p. 

Mciporaiidiiiii.—G$n. lidwanl Dunne has been 
allowdd to retire from die scrvice^^j^ the sale of 
an unalt. commission. % 

_ * • • 

NOVEMBER 15. 

Memorandum.—Nis Majesty haa been pleased 
to approve of the 1st Uegiiiient of the Royal 
I'ower Hamlets Militia, being styled ** Hie King’s 
Own Light Infantry " Regiment of Militia. 


NOVEMBER 18. 

2ud Hi gt. of Life Gds.—Lewis Bowen, gent, to 
he Ass.-Surg. vice Miles, who res. 

dtli Regt. of Dr. Gds,— Lieut. George Augustus 
Frederick Heatlieote, to be Capt. by p, vice Ilol- 
liiigworlh, vlui ret.; Cor. William liigllby Caitip- 
bell, to be Lient. by p. vice Healhuotc; Cor. 
Wiiliniii Scott, fiom the 6lh Drs. to be Cor. vice 
Caiiipbcll. 

1 st Bcgt. of Drs.—Lieut. Chailcs Bethel Cod- 
riiiglon, from li. p. uiiatt. to be Lieut, vice Nicho¬ 
las Henry Jones Wesihy, who esc. rec. llie diff. 

4lh Regt. of liiglit Dis.—Edward Uudston 
Read, gent, to he Cor. by p. vice Nesbitt, app. to 
Olh Drs. 

nth Kcgt. of Drs.— -Cor. Fhilip Blundell Nes¬ 
bitt, from 4ih Light Drs. to be Cor. vice Scott, 
app. to mil Di. (ids. 

I2ih Regt. of Light Dis.—Lieut. Edward Foie, 
to be Capt. by p. vice Stiurt, wlio rot., Cor. John 
James Cailej, to ho Lifut. by p. vire Foie ; Cor. 
James Edwaid Bradshaw, from I3tli Light Drs. to 
be Cur. vice Calley. 

13ih LiglitDis,-- Charles ^ohn Stocky gent, to be 
Cor. by p. vice Brad-haw, app. to 12t^ Light Drs. 

1 st Regt. ot Foot.—F.iia. Angiisi.is H. S. Young, 
to be Lieut, by p. viee Neville, wlio ret.; Francis 
Ciogor ('n|uliart, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice 
Voffiig. 

41 li rout.—Lient. Henry Rose Claike, from 
h. p. uiiatt. to he Ln ut. vice Court, app, to Hist 
Foot, 

6 lh Ditto.—Capt. Henry Evans, fram li. p. 
iiiiatt. i|hhc Capt. vice «,i>nvis Hunt Ginbbu, who 
esc. ICC. the diff.; Lient. (leorgo Andrew Creagh, 
from SIst Foot, to be Liiiit. vice John Appleford 
Wools, wlio lel. upon h. y. iiiiatt. 

15th Ditto.—Capt. Cliarlc.s .SliirU-y, from ]i. p, 
Coldstream Foot (Ids. to be Capt. vice John 
Hiiinplirys, who exc, rcc. the diff. 

37ili Ditto.—Capt. Edward Fox FitzGerald, 
fiwH h. p. 52nd Foot, to he C.tpl. Viee John Moly- 
iieiix, who exc. rei. the diff. « 

11th Ditto.—As-.. Slug. Joliii Feiguson, lioi» 
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n. p. 30th Foot, to hi AWk-Silrg. vice Archibald 
M'lsaac, who esc. 1 

• 4hih Foot.-«A»».-Sorg. James Mitchell, from 

* h. p. of the Rcist. to be Ass.-Snrg. vice Eason, 
dec. 

94th Ditto.—ABS.-Soi;g. Francis Moran, M.D. 
‘ from h. p. Rl. Staff Corps, to te Ass.-Sarg. vice 
Peter Stewart, who esc. 

AOlh Ditto.—'Reginald Wilton Macdonald, gent, 
to be Sec.-Lleut. by p. vice Flamer,swKo ret. 

Slst Ditto.—'Lieut. Joim Court, from 41b Foot, 
to be lieut. vice George Andrew Creagh, app. to 
ffth Foot. a 

B4tb Ditto.—'-Ens. Richard Sbiel, to he Lieut, 
by p. vice Havelock, who let.; William fflenry 
Middletou D^vic, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice 
^iel. , 

*98tlf Ditto.—To be Capts.—Brev. Major Wil¬ 
liam Tyrrell Boyce, from b. p. OOtb Foot, vice 
Hamilton Edmonds, who esc. rec. the diff.; 
Capt. Peter Tripp, from h.*p. 74th Foot, vice 
Holland Lecky Danicll, who esc. rec. the clift. 

Sod West India Regt.—Ens. James Findlay, to 
be Lieut, witliimt p. vice Spence, dec.; Oeori'e 
Cnyler Mitchell Wilson, gent, to be Eiis. vice 
Findlay. 

Mcmurandiiin.—The appointment of Mr. Camp¬ 
bell to an Ensignry in tlic 74th Foot, by p. as 
stated ill the (.azettc of the tiStn nil. h’-is not 
taken plaec. 

Meiiioi-iinduiii.—7'he li. p. of the uiidernieiitioned 
officer has been cancelled fioiii the ‘281 li lilt, in¬ 
clusive, tie having leccived a cuiniiiulcd ailow.ince 
for his commission 

Lieut. Edward Ita^inumi Uic s, h. p. I3th 
Foot. 

Tile h. p. of the iiiidcniiciiiioucd officers has 
been cancelled from the 18ih of Nov. 1831, inclu¬ 
sive, they iidving leceived a commuted idlowaiice 
fur their coininissious 

Lieut. John Granlhiiiri,'h. p. 11th Light Drs.; 
Ens. Herbert Lloyd Fatlenger, h. p. OOlii Foot; 
Ens. Alexinder Geddes, (‘2nd) h. p. 103nl Foot; 
Ass.-Snr^! Willian Stevenson, li. p. 21st Foot; 
Lieut. Cliarics Ruinley, b. p. 22nd Foot; Lieut. 
Alexander Maclean, h. p. 98th Foot; I icui. Nor¬ 
man John Moure, Retired List loth HI. Vet. Bat.; 
Lieut. George Illingworth, b. p. 15th Foot; Ens. 
Adam Uurnford Gordon, li. p. 47tli Foot; Ens, 
Henry Brbwne, h. iv 20tk Fool; Llciil. Uoliert 
Gill, b. p^ 1st Light Inf. Bat. King’s German 
Legion; Ens. George James, h. p. 71st Foot; 
Lieut. William'Russell, h. p. flth Foot; Ens. Wil¬ 
liam Tomlinson, h. p. Nova Scotia Fencibjes; 
Lieut. William Herschei Griesbach, h. p. De 
Menron’s Regt.; Lieut. Gustavns Filkington, li. p. 
ff’b West India Regt.; Lient. Robert Riek.srt 
Hepburn, h. p. iinatt.; Bns.Jolin Macdonell.h. p. 
Rl. Newfoundland Fciicibles; Staff Ass.-Surg. 
Hugh Cuuningbam, h. p. Hospital Staff; Surg. 
Charles Cook, h. p. 45tb FiKit. 


motbi|b'kr 29. 

4Ui Regt. Foot.—Elis. p. C. Elton, from 03rd 
Regt. to be Ens. vice Griffith, prom. 


APPOINTMKNTN. 

Soffi Foot.-Vay-mast. D. Huy, from the li, p. 
of ath Dr. Gds. to be Pajt jnast. vice Wray, dec. 

aist Ditto. — Ens. A. Di&sun, to be Lieut, 
witliout p. vice O’Gorman, dec.; R. C^firien, 
gent, to be Ens. without p. vice Dickson, prom. 

33th Ditto.—SerJ.'M|)or D. M’Card^, to be 
^ Quar.-mast. vice Howe, dec. 

40th Ditto.—Lieut. J. Richardson, to be Cajit. 
without p. vice Dalrymple, dec.; Ens. H. T. 
Lewis, to be Lieut, without p. vice Richardson; 
^Lord J. Thynne, to be Ens. by p. Vice Lewis, 
prom. 

40tli Ditto.—Eii«. R. J. Edmonds, to be Lieut, 
without p. vice Jones, dec.; Ens. H. C. Sinith- 
wafte, to be Lieut, without p. vice Sinitli, app. to 
97th llegt.; Fins. W. H. M. Ogilvie, from 04th 
Regt. to be Ens. vice Smi^iwaite. 

Sllb Ditto.—Lient. F. Tffornbury, to be Capt. 
without p. vice Uarbauld, dec.; Eds. J. B. Cliaik, 
to be Lieut, without p, vice Tliornbury; It. Dyke, 
gent, to be Ens. without p. vice Chalx, pibm. 

07th Ditto,— If. D. Oacres, geut. to be Ens. by 
p. vice Uoyd, who ret. 

73rd Ditto.— Ens. M. C. O'Conneli, to be Lient.,* 
without p. vice Primtose, dec.; Gent. Cadet W. 
L. Y. Baker, ft oin Rl. Mil. Col. to he Ens. vice 
O’Connell, prupfi' 

0 ‘ 2 nd Ditto.—Ens. T. D. Gordon, to be Lieut, 
by p, vice Gordon, prom.; K. D. Mackenzie, 
gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Gordon. 

P4th Ditto.—Gent. Cadet T. L. K, Nelson, from 
HI. Mil. Col. to be Ens. witliout p. vice Ogilvie, 

, app. to 43th Regt. 

98th Ditto.—Capt. J. Dnberly, from the h. p. 
11th Light Drs. to be Capt. vice Boyce, who ret. 

00th Ditto.—Capt. W. Gill, from the Ii. p. 27tli 
Regt. to be Capt. vRre S. W. Mayue, who cxc. 

Unattached.— Lieut. J. Gordon, fium 92iid 
Regt. to be Capt. of luf. by p.; Ens. U. D. 
Griffitli, from 4lh Regt. lo be Lieut, ot Inf. by p. 

Hospital Staff.—Asslst-Snrg. U. Tutbill, M.D. 
from 9‘2tiil Regt. to be Stall'-Assist.-Surg. vice 
Callender, app. to 0!)tb Regt.; Assist.-Snrg, F. C. 
Hiithwaitc, fioiii tlie h. p. OOtli Regt. to be Staff- 
AssUt.-Siirg. vice R. M‘Nab Robertson, res. 

Mcmorandnin.—Lieut. C. Shaw, upon b. p. 
32tid Foot, ]i.(8 been allowed to retire from the 
servile by the sale of an uiiat. com. 


*•* Proinations accidentally uniitted. 

WAR OFFICE, StsPT. 23. 

Miyor the Hon. W. L. L. F. de Roos, (Major 
of Brigade to the Cavalry,) to be Lieat.-Coluncl 
in the Atrniy. 

Capt. John Hall, 1st Life Gds. to be Major In 
the Army. 

Capt. Arthur SuUivan, 3rd Dr. Gds. to be Major 
in the Army. 

Capt. Lord Charles Wellesley, ^st or Gren. Foot 
Gds. to be Major in the Army.' 
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^ ^UCORD OF THE 71ST REGIMENT^ 

HiaHLAND—LIGHT INFANTRY. 

■•Hindoostan,” ‘J Rdleia,’’ “ Vimiera," “ Facntcs D’Pnor,” “ Alraarez,** “ Vlttflria,” , 

'• Pyueneaa," “ Nive," “ Orthei,” “ Peniiiaala,” •' WAertao." 

In March 1800, the riat were formed into Highland Light Infantry, hut the rorpa waa allowed to 
retain anch part of ita national garb as might nut prove inconaiateiit witli its duties as a liglit corps. 

In April, the regiment marched from Jlracbourn-lces Barracks* and were brigaded with tlic OBth and 
85th Light Infantry Keginients. Every exertion*Was made to increase the strength and improve the 
discipline of the regiment, and in dune a large reinforcement from the second battalion, under Capt. 
George Sntheiiand, consisting of several officers, and 911 non-coininissioncd Alicers and privates, 
^joined the regiment. Several volnntcurs frai^ the militia wdded to the ilrengtii of the corps, and In 
the latter end of June, orders having arrived to prepare fur fitreign service, the rcgiin^y^arched to 
Gosport, and in July embarked on board tbc Belleisle and lm|HTieuse, and sailed for tBn Downs. 

The regiment was lirigaded under Baron De Kottenbnrg, in the light brigade, cuinposAI of ti%- GSth, 
7lBt, and SStb Light Inl’auiry Regiinciiis, and in the division cuinmauded by Gen. M'Kcnuc Eraser, 
and corps of Lieiit.-Gen. Sir Eyre Coote. 

The whole of the expedition which sailed from tlie place of lendeevoiis (tlic Downs), jiaving arrived 
Olf the Koompot Channel, preparationsawere made for landing.. Small ci-afl to cover the landing 
were sent in shore, and the light brigade, composed of the Olith, 71st, and B5th, were landed under 
their file, and were in an instant in contact with the enemy's sharpshooters, who fell back skirmisli- 
Ing. Being pushed hard, fonr gnus, with their eqniptuent, and several prisoners, wen* taken from 
tliem by two coinpanieo of the 71.st (Capt. Sutbcrlaud’s and Capt. Jlall's), and one company of the 
85th Hcginient. • 

, A battciy and flag-staff on the toast was taken possession of by the tentii company of the 71st, and 
iuTicn of a flag, a soldier’s red jacket was hoisted on it. 

Tins advance having succeeded at all points, and the enemy having fallen back on Flushing and 
Middlebnrg, the army was disemb-irked. The advance then dividing, proceeded by different routes; 
the 7l8t moved by the Sea Dyke, on a fort called Ter-veer, tlic siiii.ition and strength of which it was 
not sufficiently acquainted with, an enemy's deserter having given but imperlect intelligence res|>ect- 
Ing it. * 

Alter iiiglitfail, the column continued to advance in perfect silence, witli orders to attack the post 
witli the bayonet, wlien, on a sodden, llie advanced guanl fell in wilb an enemy’s party, who were 
coming out for the pni pose iff firing some lionses wliicli overlooked llieir works. 

I'lic column following the advanced gnard, bad entered an avenue or road leading np to the fort, 
Wb«m the advance cunnneuecd action with (he enemy, wliu, retiring within tlic place, opened a most 
truf^eiidous file from bis works with artilleiy and musketry. Some guns pointing down the road by 
which the regiment advanced, did great execution, and killed and wounded an officer (Assistant- 
Surgeon Qnin) and sixteen or eigliteen non rominissioiied officers and soldiers. 

The coluiiiii, alter some firing, iciiied, and tlie place was ilie following day regularly invested by 
sea and land; it took tliree days to reduce it, wlien it capitulated, with its stores and a ggrrison of 
600 men. 

Flnshiiig having been invested on Isl Aug. the 71st, (after tlie surrender of Tcr-veer,) was ordeced 
into the line of circiimvallation, and planed on tiie extreme left, lesling on tlie Seheldl, The prepa¬ 
rations for the attack on the town having|l>een completed on the l.ltli, a dieadful fiie was opened 
from the batteries and bomb-vessels, and Congreve rockets having been tlirown into the town* It was 
ct on fire hi many places. The sliips having joined in tlie attack, the enemy’s fire gi:idi|aUy ilackr 
ened, and at lengtli ceasc^. A summons being sent in, a delay was deinaudAl, but being rejected, 
the firing recommenccii, * 

On the 14th, one of the outworks was carried, at the point of tlie bayonet, by a pstiy of detach¬ 
ments, and two companies of tlic 7Ist, under (Colonel Vack. In tins aflair, Kusign Donald Sinclair, 
of the 71st Regiment, was killed, and Capt. Spottiswucdle, and some few men wonnded. 

On the 15th, Flnsiilng and garrison of (iOOtl men capilulited; the light gate was occupied by a 
detaeliment of 300 men of the Ist or Koygl Scuts, and the left by a detachment of similar strength of 
the 7l8t, under Major Jones. The naval arsenal and some vessels of war, which were on the stocks, 
fell into onr bands. * 

The regiment shortly after proceeded to Middlebnrg, w^rc it remained bnt a few days, when it 
was ordcreii to occupy Ter-veer; Colonel Pack was appoiuted Commandant of tbc place, and Lient. 
Clements, of the 71st, the Towu-M-tjor. The regiment remained doing duty in the garrison until this 
island (after destroying the works, &c.) was finally evacuated on the ittnd December. 

On the 23ni, tbc regiment embarked in tianspuris and sailed for England, after a service in that 
unhealthy climate of five months, and with severe loss (by aickness and otherwise), • 

In passing Cadsand, that fort opened its fire on the transports, one of which, baaing part of the 71st 
on board, was struck by a round-shot, which carried off both Serjeant Steel’s legs above the knee. 


* Conclnded from page 429. 
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• On tlic Dec. ttt regiment dUcrabarked at Deal, marched to Craeboarn-leei Barracks, and wtis 
again brigaded with tn doth and 6Sth Regiments. > . 

On the 8tb May ISlI, the Tlst marched to Deal Barracks, where every exertioH was contlnned to 
* tender it lit for active service. Here the regiment susUined a great loss in its gallant Lientgnant- 
Culonel, Pack, who was appointed a Brigadier in the Portugacse army, under Sir William 

^"iFrthlng of moment Warred until 'the early part of September, when the regiment received an 
order to hold six companies in readiness for foreign service; they were prepared accordingly. 

On the 14th Sept, the six companies embarked in the Downs, on board the Melpomene and 
St. Florenao frigates; and disembarkgirat Lisbon on the adtii September. 

The greatest exertions were now made to complete the companies in field equipment, hit moles, 
&c. &c. which being effected, the deUchment marched from Lisbon on the and Oct. to Maffra, wdierc 
shortly after^mrds joined by Lieut.-Coloncl the Hou. II. Cadogap, who assnmed the command, 
and UeuL-CoIonel Peacock returned to tlic second battalion. The detacliincnt being ordered to join 
the aimy, (then retrcalingsbefore Marsbfl MaBsena,)smarcheil from Matfra on the 8th, and on tlie- 
10th jolnedwite army, under Lord Viscount Wellington, at Sobral, and was brigaded with the SOth 
and Ittnd ll^ments, under Sir WilUam Erskine, and placed in the first division under Lieut.-6en. 

tfpcnw'r * ^ 

The army having retired into a position in rear of Sobral, that place was occupied by tlie Tlst, 
haviug for its support the 60th and 9!tnd Kegiments, anil Gen. Cameron's brigade. 

On the l*th, the pickets wtre vlolenUy attocked by the enemy's advance, and retired stirmlsliing; 
ill the mean time, the town was ordered to be evacuated, and the pickets having joined, the Tlst took 
up a position on the outside, and within musket-riiot of the town. Thu detachment had 8 men killed ^ 

and 34 wounded. ........ * 

In tiiis position the regiment contlnnctl, when, on the 14th, it was again attacked with the greatest 
impetnosity, and charged with the bayonet; the enemy were completely repulsed with very consider- 
able loss in killed and wounded, and chased to the spot from which ^toy made the attack, both parties 
resoming their original positions. 

A soldier of the sixth company, named John Rea, behaved on this occasion in the most gallant 
manner, and particularly distlnguislied himself, for which he received a silver medal. 

On the 15th, tlie regiinciit was ordered to withdraw into the position at Zibriera, a continuation 
of the lines of Torres Vedras. In this celebrated position, vriiich bade defianee to the Prencli army, 
the troops wore constantly on the alert, and occupiwl in rendering it as strong as circumstances 
wonhl admit, and in observing the morions of the enemy. The French General did not tliink proper 
to attack the Britisli army in this stronghold, and wasted away his lime in reuonnoissances and 
demonstrations, until compelled through want of provisions,* and consequent sickness of his troops, (o 
abandon his designs, and retire to a position in Ids rear: this oUject*he finally effected in a mas¬ 
terly manner in the night, between the 14th and 15th Nov. followed by the allied army ; both armies 
thus ev.acDaring positions on wliich the eyes of all Fiuropc had been fixed, and which they had 
occupied in the presence of each other for a perioil of one month. 

The division in which the Tlst was placed advaneed by the ronte of Ailnqnier, Miiilio, Novo, 
Cartaxo, Alelaya, and Almoster, and lialted in and about the latter pl.iec from the *0th to the 20th 
of Nov.'iuclnsive ; the enemy, in the mean rime, retired to an extreuicly strong position at and in the 
vicinllywrf Santarem, where lie halted, allhougli threatened by Lord Wellington, who, after some 
manoenviing, took up a position immediately in the enemy’s front, having his hcad-qnai ters at Car¬ 
taxo, and tho different corps of the army cantoned in villages. The brigade to whicli the Tlst belonged 
occupied Alquinirinlia. 

The regiment remained here quartered in a convent lAtil the beginning of Miirch 1811, when the 
brigade advanced and took np quarters in the small town of Albergaria, on the frontiers of Spain. 
On tiic 30|h April, the legiuieiil again moved forwaid, and on tlic 3rd and 5th of May was severely 
engaged with the enemy at Fnenlcs D’Onor, where one half its tnunber wap killed or wounded. 
Kii.t,KU*—Lieiits. John Cowsell, Williuin Wousloii, and Jolin Graham; Ensign I). J. Kearns. 
WouNUKD—Capts. Peter Adamson and M'lntyre; Lieiits. William M'Craw, Robert Law, and 
Humphry Fox ; Ensigns Charles T. Cox, John E. Vandalcur, and Lewin. 

Aftui this sanguinary conflict, the regiment fiiarrlied, on the Idlh May, to camp at Albiiera, tliroiigh 
Badajos and Talavera Real; the Tlst arrived at AIbnera a few days after the battle, which had been 
the cause of the rapid movement of the brigade. In tlic latacr end of May, the regiment luarclied to 
Klvas, and from thence to Toro de Moro, where it encamped. 

At this place a draft of 350 men, with a proportion of oflicers. arrived from the second battalion, 
wliieh, flora the seveie loss the corps 8UB|,j<lned at Fiientes D’Onor, was much wanted. 

About the beginning of July, tlie Tlst inarched to Burba, for the purpose of co-operating with the 
h^ieging army betore Bailajoa; but on Souk’s raising the siege, it again look up an encampment at 
Portalcgrv, and from thence to Castellu de Vido, a small town about two leagues from Portslegre. 
r On the 22nd of Oct.inlA-iuation was received that an enemy’s force under Gen. Girard was collecting 
coufributions and raising supplies in Estremadura. The brigade, (the 50th, Tlst, and 92nd,) was 


The French tioops were here under the necessity of eating theii hoists and assts. 
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n]o't{ 4 ,>d off ill tbc direction of Midpcfftida and Alcneaca, bat on the ^th jf Oct. Iidted within a league * 
of Arroya de Moliua, in jiiliich the French were lying. * f 

The ucceuary arrafigements having been made, the brigade marched at twelveVcIoCh at night, and 
at dayb^>ak was close to the town: the regiment had been with the cavalry and borae artillery during 
this march as an advanced guard. 

The brigade was now lol^ off in three divisions, and entered alie town, and jfacli division*takingia 
different street, drove the enemy before them at tim itolnt of the bayonet, who shortly after snrren> 
dered. 

The result of this decisive affair was nearly 3000 pi isoners, 1000 horses, and 0 pieces of cannon. 
The flat now returned to Portaiegre, where it remained mitil th*c campaign began in January 1813. 

In tbe latter end of February 1813, the 71st Received orders to march, and during the spring 
months were chiefly employed in marching, and making reconnoisBanccs between Merida and 
Alinaudralejo, and halted at Al^uera; from (hence it was ordered back to Alnpndr.aiejo. In the 
beginning of May it marched to Almarar., where two forta commanded the bridge over tbc Tagus, 
and intercepted our supplies: here the rcgimei* arrived onfihe 10th ; the Attack was o rdere d ; esca- 
lading parties were told off; the ladders were served out; and the forts were taken, afti#||Riiiort, but 
obstinate resistance. In this affair, Capt. Lewis Grant was killed; and Lieuts. Williai^ Lockwood^ 
and Donald Aois, and Cusign Colin Mackenzie, wounded. * 

The 71st Regiment then moved forward to the village of Almaraz, and after assisting in the destror- 
tion of the place, forts, &c. encamped there for (he night; next morning it moved back to its old 
quarters At Atmandralejo. At this plaee the defeat of Marmoiit at Salamanca was heard of. Uent. 
Joseph Barralier, of tlie regiment, was there severely wounded, while serving with the Portuguese 
army. 

4 In the beginning of June, the 7lBt proceeded to Aibnera (by Zafta), where it arrived on the 18th 
June ; here it encamped, and in the beginning of July, marched to Araujuez, (by Llercnha and Villa 
Franca,) where it remained as part of a corps of observathm, watcliing ilie movements of tbe 
enemy, and constantly skirmishingl^nd from theiiev to Alba de Tormes, when- a severe skirmish took 
place with the enemy’s advanced posts. The corps next inarehed to Robleda, Curia, and Porto 
Banaes; here the battalion was farther increased by a draft of 150 men fropi Ihe second battalion : it 
lemaiiied at Porto Banzes until tlie commencement of December, when il marched to Boho, where it 
relieved the SOth Regiment. Here it remained during the winter and following spring, in an efficient 
and disposable state fur tbe next campaign. 

Early in the montli of May 181.3, the brigade was. put again in motion, and advanced ns far as the 
vicinity of Vitturia, by Salamanca and Burgos : it encamped here on the 30lh June, the night pre¬ 
vious to the sanguinary, hut decisive battle of Vitturia. The battalion on that uvuuiiig’s parade stood 
nearly 1000 men under arms, headed by Colonel llic Hon. Mvniy Cudogan. Ihe next night nearly 
h-ilf that number, with Iheir brave and lamented commander, weic killed or wounilcd. 

On the morning of the 31st, tbc regiment received orders to iidv.inre and get into their position, 
whieli, on this occasion, was on the right of the army, and almost iiiiinediatcly afterwards were 
waniiiy eug.-tged with tlie Fiencii during the day. 

In tills battle, tlie glorious result of which is so well known, the 71st bore a distinguished part, but 
its loss was most severe. 

K 1 LJ.R 11 —Colonel the Hon. Henry Cadogan, Commanding; Capt. Henry G. Hall; Lieut. Cotin ■ 
M’Keiizie and Hiimplirey Fox. ^ 

WouNVRO—Major Charles Cother; Capts. Samuel Reid, Joseph Pidgeun, and William A. Grant; 
Lieuts. Alexander Duff, Loflus Richards, William Edward Toiriauo, John M'lntyre, Norman Camp- 
< bell, TImmas Cummcliiie, and Charles T. Cox. 

In recording llio names of the officers of thffflst who fell on tliis occasion, that of the Hon. Henry 
Cadogan deserves particular notice. He fell, mortally wounded, while leading his men to the charge; 
his first request was to be carried to an eminence, from wliich lie might havt^a last andofarewell 
view of his regiment and of field. He earnestly inniiited if the Freneliweie beaten] yn being 
told b} an officer of tlie regiment who stood by him, and supported him in his Iasi inonicut, iliat the 
enemy was giving way at every point, he replied, “ God bless my brace countrymen .'** and imme¬ 
diately expired, beloved .mil lamented by his ottieers iiiiil soldiers. 

'i'lie regiment encamped the evening of the battle on a (feight above Vittoiia, and next day marched 
to Pamplona, where it leniaiiied some days. In the beginning ot July, it again iulvaneed, and on the 
.'ith, Ctli, 71b, and Sth of that inontli, had some smart skirmishing with tlie French on the Pyrenees. 
The regiment still adv.ineed, and on the 3Sth^uly had again the good fortune to take a distiugnisbed 
pai t in the very severe action 01 the Puerta de Maya. 

On tills occasion, tie* 71st suffered very severely in men aiitAofficcrs. 

Killru—L iciil. Alexander Duff. 

WouNiiKD—Majo/. Maxwell M'Kcnzie; Capt. William A. Grant;^Lieuts. William Peacock, 
Thomas Park, Anthdtiy Pack, Jobii Roberts, and William Wooleombe. 

On tbc Silih, 30tiit and Slsl of tlie same mouth, it was again engaged in brisk skiimislics with t^e 
enemy at La Sarsa and Donna Maria, where Capts. lAtslie Walker ami Alexander Grant were 
wounded. 

In the beginning of August, the French aiiny began to retire, followed closely by the Biitish. Tbc 
regiment in.irciied next to Roneesvalk's, and (iitcied FiaiAi by Maya, fiom thence to Cambo, where 
It hollc'.l on the |]ih of Novtiiibrt. ^ 
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On ihv Sth Dec. t|lluwiiig,*tlie 71st had iu part in forcing the fasaage of Nive River, and fonr^ays 
Hflerwarda was cIoMy aiid*warnily engageil with the enemy, who attadted ^iOrd Hill’s division in a 
very spirited maan^: here it again snftered severely. The enemy was coniplellly defeated. 

The regiment here had—K illei)—L ient.-Colonvl Maxwell M'Kenicie; Lien{s. Ubarles Henderson 
and William Campbell. 

, Woua'Diiu—Capie^Robeit Barclay and William A. Grant; Lieuts. John W. N'lnlyre and William 
Edward Toniano. * 

After this action, two companies remained in Ihe rear, for the pnrpoBC of assisting and bringing ap 
the numerous wonndrd. 

Towards tite end of December, (inf 71st arrived at Urt, and on the 3l8t and X7th of Jan. 1814, had 
smart skirmishes with the enemy in that neight^urhood. St. Hiliette, St. Jean Pied dn Post, and 
St. Palais, (the 71st still advancing,) had constant and severe skirmishes with the enemy’s rear guards 
on the 13th and j4tb of July, and flroin that time until the 2Sth,,taad frequently brashes with the 
French. 

On the 27tli of the sanA month, the l^ttalion wasaagain engaged at the general battle of Ortbes; 
and a fefpi^,\s afterwards, siiifeied very seveivly in action at Aire.* Lieut. James Anderson was 
here killucl^nd Lieut. Henry T. Luck^ cr Wbuuded. 

(ki the SUtli Marcii, again engi.ged at Tarbes, Lieut. Hubert Law woundedf and on the lOtb April, 
at Toulouse, which town w'as evacuated and surrendered. 

The British now entered Toiilonse, fioin wliich the regiment shortly afterwards marched to Boiir- 
deaux, in oonseqiience of fntelligeiice having heeii received of the abdication of BnonbpaiHc, and of 
tlie re-establislimciit of the Bourbon tainily on tbe throne of France, and after sixteen d,aya’ march, it 
encamped on the plains of Blaiiguelurl, near that place, fioni whence it proceeded to Polleac, and on 
the IStb .luly, embarked for England on board of llis Majesty’s Sliip Sultan, 74. ^ 

Tbe 71sl arrived at Cork on the ‘iHtli July; and on the 1st Feb. 1815, again embarked for foreign 
service. It formed part of an expetlition destined lor North Ameiica ; the transports were detained 
some time in harbour by contrary winds, when peace liaviiig be|^K>inade with America, the object of 
the expedition was given np, and on tlie declaiation of war against Buonaparte, who, having returned 
to Fiance, iiguiu appeared^ at the iiead of a powertul army, its destination was changed. The trans. 
ports now sailed lor the Downs, where they arrived on the 24tii March, and on the !2gnd April, the 
regiment discinharked at Osteud. 

From that town it inarched lo Lnixe, where it was brigailed with the 5‘2nd Light Infantry and tbe 
second battalion of tlie Hides (tlien tlie O.'itb Uegiment) ; tlie whole composed the light brigade, and 
was eornmanded by MaJor-G«'n. Sir Frcdeiick Adam, K.C.H. belonging to tbe division of Lient.-G«n. 
Sir Henry Clinton. On the Itllli of June, the brigade advanced, an I took up its position in the line 
coveiiiig Brnssids. On Hie IHih, the leginicnt maintained its well established character in tlie hard 
fought and derisive biiiilc of Waterloo, At this action, the lesnlt of which proverl so glorious to the 
British arms, the regiment siitfcred severely, and had the following ofBccrs killed and wounded. 

Ku.mi)—Brevet-Major Ediiioud L’Fstrange, and Ensign John Todd. Lieut. John R. Elves died 
of ids wounds. 

WooKiiKO—Colonel Thomas Ueyncli; Lient.-Colonel Aithiir Jones; Capts. Samuel Keid, William 
A. Grant, Donald ('ampbell, and James Henderson ; Brevet-Major Cliarles Johnston ; Lients. Robert 
Lind, Robert l.aw, Joseph Harialier, Carriqne Lewiii, John Itobeits, Janies Coates, and Adjutant 
WillilFil. Anderson : besides 11 serjeauts, 2 buglers, and 185 rank and file killed and wounded. 

After Ihe battle, the brigade advanced ; on tlic (Sth July entered Paris, and encamped in the Champs 
Elyseea. On the :intli Oct. tlie 71st marched to Versailles, and in tbe month of Dcecinber to Viarines. 

Ill December, Hie seroiid battalion, then quartered in Glasgow, was reduced, and the etluctive 
oflirpis and men transferred to the tirst haltalion. 4i 

'I'lie brigade iiiarolied to the Pas de Cakiis in January 1810, in which part of France the 71sl was 
eantoner* in severi^I villages, having its head-quarters at a village on the high road from Calais to 
Duwai., The rcgiiiieiil formed part of Hie Army of Occupation until tVe latter part of October 1818, 
when it embarked at Calais for England, 

The 7lBt cuuiiiiiied in England till April Isa, when it was ordered to Ireland, and from thence, in 
June 1824, it cm barked for North America, where it is now serving. 

We icgret Hist we arc prevented by onrSpacc from here introducing tbe numerous most flattering 
tieneiai Orders aiirl Tcsiiinoiiials of tins diatingnislied corps which are in our possession. 


* Here a draft of 13-1 rank and flic joined from Sbotiand, with LicnU-Colonel Jones, Capt. Hen¬ 
derson, two Idcutcnants, and two Ensiyus. 
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M^BMORANDUM X>F TiIe SERVICES OF THE*65tU REGIMENT,* 
IN AND ARABIA, FROM 1800 CNTIR 1822. 

In tllfe latter end of tlie year 1800 ihis regiment sailed firom England for tl»e Ca^ of Gtmil Hopc> 
under thcn^emnuind of Major George MaddiB.>n, and arrived Ihtye the 14lb Meb. 1801. , 

On the peace of Amiens it received orders for Madras, and early in Sept. IsOti the grenadiers and 
out battalion company with bead-qunrteia, under *lilciit.-Colonel Maddison, embarked for Cie>ion, 
where it arrived on the 3rd of November. These eoinpanies served in the first Candean war, and 
snffered severely, both by the stvord and the climate, having bntligl 77 men whilst In that Island. 

In May 1803, the remaining right companies, commanded by Major Kiehard Stewart, arrived at 
Bombay, and were immediately sent to the northward to protect Snrat from the tlirestcn^ inroads of 
the Mabratta chief, JrswiUit llaji Holkar, and four companies nndor Major Ki^anl Stewart were 
detached in the middle of the monsoon against llie Hill Foit of Paneira, which snrieiidcretl as soon as 
the force had establislieil itself on the crest of the hill. At^the breaking i^ of the rainst^ regiment 
fiift'ered mneb from sickness. . 

During the war with Dowlet Rao Scindi.i the regiincilt composed part of Colonel MuFfJy s division 
of Sir Arthur Wellesluy's army, and was employed at the closi' of this year ag.iiiisi llie refi*tory 
chieftain Counajec, in the Gniewair territory, and siiircred from the elimatc and marehing dnring the 
hot season. In June pf this year there were 2i men buried in tlie course ot one day’s iiiateh, ami 
sin more'thasfoilowing one. * *. u „ 

In the middle of iSfid, afier tlie iwacc witR Scindia, the fiStb was again employed against Holkar, 
and was at the capture ol that cliicrs capital, “ Indore," and siillered much from tlie severity of the 
a^ionsoon, part of the camp having been swept away by the inundations on the banks ol the Upparab, 
near Oogln.* ' 

In the coiniuencement of 1806, the 05th liaviiig traversed (he greatest part of Hiiuloostan, formed a 
junction with Lord Lake’s armylMien belore Bhurtpore, and was at the two las! assaults on tliat 
fortress, wliere it had 11 otlicers, 1/ serjeants, *2 dinminers, and 143 rank and file killed and wounded, 
being more than one half of the number iheii doing duly. . u „ 

From this camp it went to Dhaipore, thence to Jeypore, and siibseqiicntly, in pnisnil of Holkar, 
iliruiigh the uorthtrn Uaj|Mxit states, until that chief was driven out ol lliiidoostaii, whi'ii it retraced 
its steps and returned into ciintonments near Surat in 1800, after being ioineil on the w.iy by tlie two 
eoinpanies from (leyloii, having hiiiied williin the three years since its ariival iu India 48!) men, 
including 40 killed at lihnrtpore. 

In 18l!8 the (i5th was brought to Bombay for the purpose of proceeding with C olonel Malcolm s 
embassy lo Persia, which was aflerwartls coiiiilermanded, but in IK<K) it was selecled to form part of a 
force ordered to the Persian Oulf against the Jowassomic piiales, under Lieiit.-Coloiiel Lionel Sinitb^ 
its commanding oflicer. This expedition arrived at Muscat tlie iitlid Oct. iiiul, in eonjunction willi 
the Imaiim’s tr<io|>s, landed at the chiet | irate posts on boih sides ol the Guit ot Arabia ami Persia, 
parlicidaily Rtisal Xhyina, Sliiii.ias, and I.iift, and after several rccontres with the Jownssomics and 
Wahabees, finally succeeded, with some loss, in destroying all tiieir inariiiinc towns, forts, boats, and 
vessels ot every description. 

In this service, the G3ih had one officer, Capt. Danscy, killed; fonr officers, Capt. Digby, IJents. 
Harvey, Taylor, and Warren, wounded, and Ill rank and file killed and wounded. 

In 1810, this Regiment foimed part of tlie Bombay division of the expedition sent against the Isle 
of France, under Lieut..Gcn. Sir John Abercromby, and bad its share in all the opei aliens in that 

capture, , . , 

Tlie 0.5ih returned lo Bombay in April, and#ivas employed next year on an expedition again gnder 
Lient.-Colonel Lionel«tiiiih, sent against the refraetoiy Chief of Nownngger, in the Kattywar, which 
ended in the sprrendcr of the fort, (alter a practicable breach had been matle,) and the eulir* snbniis- 
sion of the whole of tlie staigi in that conntry. ... • . 

Ill 1814pit composed part of uii arm) of observation assembled in Giizeriiti pending toe resiutof the 
operations ol the Bengal army In the war with the states of Nepaul, and in 1816, formed part of the 
exm-dition under Colonel East, wlihh, traversing tlic Kattywar country a second time, was the first 
Britiah forci' tliat ever crossi'd tlie Ran, and entered CuTib, whicli, after taking the tort of Atijar, 
moved on to Boi.j (tlie capital), and toned the Raja to submit to tlie terms imposed on him. 1]ht 
Regiment suffered much from sickness this year, and amongst the casualties there were three Captains 

and one Lieutenant. _ t 

fn October 1810, the (i.6lh was sent to tlio^Decean, where it was employed imiiiciliately in the 
forte under the command of Colonel Lionel Smith, to thegiorthward of the Godavery, and on the 
borders of Kandisli, to check the inroads of the Pindarics ; and in April X8l7, it was employed in a 
most harassing pursuft of Trimbuckjee—Danglia, tlie Picsliwa’s laic Minister, wl.o was raising tiie 
country against the Biitish authority, and the same year against the I’ieahwajiiinself, bmiig part of 
the liEhUliviaioii, wliich, under the iinniediate command of Colonel Sinith, on Ibe ftT)i may, cloncly 
invested the city of Poona, and compelled liis Highness to cntci into a new treaty with the Brlifsli 

Goveruiueiit. 


• Major R. Stewait died suddenly the 7th June, whcli the command devolved on Majoi J. B. 
Garsloii, 
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• In tbe close of the same ytar, whilst Rrtg.-6eu. Smith's forcewai occnpying a position in adifpnce 
on the borders of H&ndishi to co-opcrate with Sir Thomas Hislop in the combined operations against 
tbe Pindatee trlbey the Brigadicr-GenerSl was suddenly obliijed to return bjPforacd marahes-npon 
Powiiab, having received information of a treacherous attack made by tbe Picshwa'^ whole’irmy, upon 
tbe British brigade'stationed there, on the Stb Nov. after baviiig burnt the Residency, and compelled 
Mr. RIptiinstone to join the Camp. , Brig. Gen. Smith’s force joined tbe Pooiiah brig-ade^n the 13th 
liov. after having bee% ninch harassed by tlie enemy in attacks on the baggage the latter days of the 
march; and on the evening of the lOtb, a division was formed, under Lieat.-Coloncl Milnei, ot the 
05th, which crossed the Beeraa, in the face of the Piesliwa's whole camp, and after sustaining a loss of 
81) killed and wonudcd, compelled* Um with all his army to abandon the city to its fate, which anr- 
rendered next morning. 

The 05th formed part of Brig.-Gen. Smith’s lighi division, during the entire war, and pursnlt of the 
Ficthwa, which lasted without intermission fur six months, during jyiiirh time It marched over 2300 
miles, in the vast ftpcts of country between the Kishna and Godavery rivers,'Which were repeatedly 
traversed in every direction; often surro^idcd by thqiisands of the enemy's horsemen, who could not 
be brougfete action fartbi r then partial ds^aishing. Daring tlds interval, tbe battle of Oopel Asfatec 
waa fough^e 20th Pcb. 1818, in which Arig-Gen. Smith was wounded, and Bap|)oo Gokla, the 

* Piesliwa’s tlcneral. Prime Minister and Adviser, was killed, and the SattaralwRaja and family taken, 
or rather liberated firoin confinement. Tbe fate of this day tended considerably to accelerate tbe ter¬ 
mination of tbe war. The Pieshwa surrendered to Brlg.-Gen. Sir John Malcolm in May. In October 
1818, the fo(ce marched towards Bijapoor aiul the Kishna, for the purpose of settling Um libwly con- 
>liiercd coniitry. On this march we suflered severely from the Cholera : the 65tb lost the Adjutant, 
Lieut. Want, and 0 men, from it, and the other corps in proportion. 

IiiijMiuaiy 1810, tiie 63tli were brought again to Bombay, to join a force collecting for a secoofl^ 
expedition to Kutcb, for which place it embarked at Bombay, and landed in that country in March, 
and acted the principal pait in the escalade ol the Hill Port ol Booj, at daybreak on the 25tli March. 
'The escalading parly was commanded by Brevet-Major Digby, received the thanks of Major- 
Gen. Sir W. Grant Kerr, and favouiably mentioned in his general orders on the occasion, as well as 
Capt. Wilson, and other officeis of the 05th detachment. This service being accomplished, the 0.5th 
leturned to Bombay, and in October of this year, enibaiked 750 rank and file on a second expedition 
against the pirates in the Persian Gulf; Licul.-Colonel Milncs, C.B. having the command of the first 
brigade ; that of the regiment was retained by Major Nathaniel Warren, who lield it tor the two pre¬ 
vious years. Major-Gen. Sir William Giant Kerr commanded llic expedition; the service lasted four 
mouths, during which the OSth were active in tlie capture of llas-al-Khyma, the llill Fort of Zyah, 
&c. in wbibli it lost one officer (Ensign Matlicson), and seven rank and file killed ; and two officers 
(Capt. Clnltcrbnck and Lieut. Stepney), and 33 nun-cominissioned officers, rank and file, wounded; 
and again returned to Bombay in March 1820. It had not, howevcv, been long in quarters, when 
again called on set vice by tbe Scindians threatening to invade Knlcli; in consequence, 300 of the OSth, 
under Brevet-Migor Digby, sailed to reuiforcc tbe troops assembled in tliat quarter, and where they 
remained until mutters were adjusted. 

Tlie inhabitants of Okamandel having countenanred piracy, and resisted the anthority of the Gnlc- 
war Government, a force, under Ucnt.-Guloiiel Stanhope, was then crossed from Kateh, (of which 
M^ior Digby’s detachment funned a part,) for the purpose of punishing those rctiels; and took iip a 
positiarebclore their principal place, Dwarka, a fortified town, defciideil by strong towers, and a oele- 
brated pagoda of some sticnglh. On the 25tli Nov. this Cliicf, evading all means of adjustment, pre¬ 
parations were made, and tbu place stormed next morning at daybreak. The troops were formed in 
three columns, (one led by Brevet-Major Digby, 05th,) and escaladed at three separate points. They 
all received much praise in division orders for their galk'intry on this oecasion. 

The OSth had one man killed, and one officer, Lieut. Cassan (arm amputated); and ten men 
wounde^. Tills detachment joined hcad-qiiiirtcrs the 21st December. 

In ct>ns>‘(|ueuce oV alniosi the entire flcslrnetion of a detacliniciit of the Qoinp.iny’s troops in November 
of this yfcar by the Beni Boo Ali tribe of Aiabs, in the province of Jahlan, the Bombay Government 
promptly decided upon sending a force to ictrieve aflairs in that quarter, and wliich embarked early 
in January, nndei M-ajor-Gcu. Lionel Smith, G-B. and Major N. Warren, ol tlic OSth, coiumanding 
the second brigade, wliicii, on the 2n<l uf*iMiirch, .sustained (with the 7tli Bombay Regiincnt], the 
spirited attack made by tlie wliolc ot the enemy’s tribe under their Chiefs, and wliich ended in their 
entire overthrow with gicat loss, and the occupation o5 llicir fort the same evening; milking the 
whole of ihc survivors prisoners. Upwards of 3I>U lay dead on tlio field, 210 were made prisoners, (00 
of wlkom weic wounded.) besides 501 women mid 44/ chiUlren. In tlie above attack, the OSth had 
tom men killed (three oflicers, Lients.,Miiddeii and Ciippage, and Ensign John Mulkin), and 33 men 
wounded. The Native Regiment li.id one European officer and 21 Natives killed; 2 European officers 
\nd 122 Nulives wounded. Dining this sliort, but arduous service, the comtband of the Regiment 
devolved on Brevet-.\I.iJor Diiiilop Digby ; it returned to Bombay the 2511i March, which closed a 
long series of active alid hai raising bcrvices in tlie East. • 

'll! the beginning of this yciir, the O.lth received iniiiiiatiou of its return to Eun/pc, after an absence 
of nearly twenty two years; Brevet Lieut. Colonel N. Warren in rnnHeqnciice resigned Ihc command, 
which he had held witli little inteiriiplion lor nearly six years, to the senior Major, F. Dumas, and 
t. xehiiiigcd into the 47tli llegitm in. • 

The ^oiiinteeiing of the men to uthir loips comineiiced liic 24tii June, and tiiially eloseil the 20th 
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July, when the number for the diffcr^t corps to rcmnin in India,were serjeao^, 21 corporals, 18 
drumfliers, and 483 private^, J 

Arrangements being, in'progress for the embarkation of Uie Bcgiment for Emepc, the Hon. the 
Governor in ConiiNi, and bis Eacelloncy Llent.-Gon. tlie lion. Sir Chailes ColviBe, Cominaiidcr-in- 
Cliief wene plcaaeci to Issue the fallowing General Orduis on the occasion, via.:— * 

• General Obueiis uy the Hon. tub Gover^'or in Codncil. * 

** Bombay Cattle, Stii Aug. 1822. 

" The remaining officers and men of His Maje8iy’s*09th Regiment, being now about to embark for 
Europe, the Hon. the Governor in Council performs a most pleasing part of his duty, in recording the 
sense be entertains of the eminent services perfoinied by that Regiipent in India. 

“ The whoie period since the arrival of the 05th Regiment, has been an almost nnintermpted course 
of active employment. Independent of its services fti the territories connected with this Frcsidency, 
which alone would entitle it to the cordial approbation of Government, it has preceded on varions 
distant expeditions by land and sea, and has shared in sonic of the most arduous lurches, and of the 
aeverest couflicts recorded in the military bistorj^of the East^ • 

Haring every part ut its long and extended coarse oAservice, the strict disciplini>^tfEHie OStli 
Regiment, its cheerful cndnrancc of fatigue, no less tluul||im conspicuous spirit and galltAtry in the 
field, entitle it to the highest testiinoiiies of respect and applause. * • 

“ The Govcmoi in Conucil will always retain a siiiceie esteem for ibis distinguished Regiment, and 
will ever take the warmest interest In its future fame and pruspeiity. 

• f " Gy Urder of the lion, tlio GoveAiur in Council^ 

■* (Signed) “ J. Farish, Sec. to the Gov.” 


"By THE CO-MMANDbR-tN-CHIKIi'. 

^FNo. 1.— In publishing to tills army the senliineiits (as evpressod above) of the CnvcrninGnt of 
which he has the honour to be a mciiiber, Lieiit..Gen. Sir Charles Colville cannot dmy himself (he 
satislaction of adding Ills iudividu.al opinion of the cum-ct sysUm and conduct of His Majesty’s 05(h 
Regiment in those relations which l)l\^e naturally coiinrctcd him i<iorc iiiiincdi.nely with them. 

" Nil. 2.—Hu will consider it an liiglily gratifying duly to request the Most Noble the Coiiimandci- 
in-Cliief in India, tliat tliese joint testimonials may be broiiglit to the knowledge of His Royal lligliness 
tlie Duke of York, and who (His Excellency feels every rcspecttul assurance) will have equal .satisfac¬ 
tion in laying them before the King in such manner as may obt.sin Uie most gracious consideration of 
His Majesty. (Signed) " D. Leighton, 

" Adjt,-Generai of tlie Army." 


The head quaiters of the regiment embarked on board the stiip Charles Forbes, which sailefl the IPtli 
Aug. 1822. The numbers embarked on board tlie said ship were 5 ofliteis, 13 serjuants, 6 drummers, 
and 57 rank 'and file, of which ^ninber, 6 rank and file and 1 drummer died on the voyage; the 
remainder landed at Gravesend the 22iid Jan. 1823. 

In commemorafion of its services in India and Arabia, His Majesty was graciously pleased to 
approve of the leginient bearing on its colours and appointments liie figure of the royal “ Tiger,” 
with the word " India” superscribed, and also the word " Arabia" underneath the figure, and the 
number of the regiment. 

Lieiit.-Colonel, now Major-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, was made a Companion of the Most Hooourablc 
Order of the Bath in 1810, and a Knight Commander of the same older in 1822, for services i^India 
and Arabia. 

Lieut.-Coloucl Colin J. Milncs,wai nominated a Companion of the Most Honourable Military Order 
pf'dw Bath in 1818, also for services in India. Major and Ueut.-Colunel N. Warren was made a 
Companion in the same Order in 1822, also fu^rviees in the 05th in India and Arabia. ^ 

Statement of casnalties, in non-commissioned officers ami privates, ffoin the landing of the regimenl 
in India, until Us re-embarkalioii again for Bnropc, via.— , • 

Landed in ( Two^ompanics at Ceylon .... 172 i 

India I Eight ditto in Bombay . . . 815 ^ 

• 087 

r Recruits joined . . . . . .900 

Add -I Drafts from 77th Rcgt. 1807 .... 149 

(. Ditto fVom 2-5Gth Regt. 1810 * . . .400 

- 1449 


^Casualties, including killed, to 18tli Aug. 1822 
I Transfergto the Hon. Company’s Service 
DeducW Deserters, &c. banded over to the Royal Navy 
I Invalids'and time-expired men 
(^Volunteered to other corps on leaving India 


l30O 

12 

• 10 
391 
54f 


2430 


Total embarked for England, on board the ships Charley Forbes and Medina, and 
which includes 14 men who left England with the regiment in the year 1800 


>>2350 


80 
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■ BlftTilS, MAllllIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


’I BIRTHS. 

.Sept. Iflth. Af Nasau, Jiew Providence, the 
La<ly c< Capt. Hobson, 11.N. of a son. 

Oct. lOtb. At GlAgow, the Lady of Lieut, H. 
Price, U.N. of a wa. * 

Oct. 27Ui. At Chatham, the Lady of MiOor 
Mackenzie, 4th Foot, of a daagliters 

Oct. 3Bth. At Plymouth, the Lady of Capt. 
Cole, 85tii King’s Light Intantry, of a eon. * 

OcU 39th. Tralee, tlie Lady of Capt. Moiri* 
son, U.N. of twiff daughters. 

At Mylor, the Xady^f Capt. Cins^ K.M. of 
a snn.«Mk , ^ 

Oct. At Milfoixl-Honsc, Hants, we Lady 
* ofA<ieut..^oloiicl O’.trcy, late Ho.val ArtiUery, oi 
a daughter. 

At Burn Green Cottage, near llainlileion, llie 
Lady of lyent. Kemp, KAI, of a son. 

The Lady of Capt. HaswelLll.N. of a daughter. 

Ill Portman-sqiinre, the Lady of Capt. Bulkcley, 
3ii(UUle Guards, of a son. 

At IHiisliing, the Lady ot W. Rogers, Esq. 
Surgeon, H.N. of a sou. 

Mov. 1st. At Liinonrk, the Lady of Lieiit.- 
Coloiicl Wemyaa, of a son. 

Nov. 2nd. At Stonehonsc, the Lady of Capt. 
Foote, K.N. of a son. 

Mov. 3nl. At Alphington, near Exeter, the 
Lady of Capt. H. G. Baylee, h. p. S7tti Royal 
lri.sli Fiisilecrs, of a ilaugliter, stilt horn. 

At Shensloiic Lodge, near Lielifield, the Lady 
ol Adiiitllil Parker, ot a daughter. 

At Teigumoiitb, the Lady of Lieut, •leiinings, 
A.N. of a son. 

Nov. Hill. At Stoke, Portsmouth, the Lady ol 
Capt. Brazier, K.N. of a son. 

Nov. 19th. At Rroiiipton, the Lady of Lieut. 
Westley, Royal Dragoons, of a son. 

Nov. 23nd. At Belmont Flare, Weymoiilli, 
the laidy ol Ueut. Thomas Carey, K.N. ol a 
dauglVei. 

MARRIED. 

At Gorrackpore, Lieut. John Macdonald, 501h 
Nflivc Infantry, to Ann Christiana, daughter of 
KolM.nl Tytters, Esq. M.D. of the same Regt. 

Orl.^2iiiil. Au Stuiiehunse, l.ieiit. John Sihly, 
R.N. IP Miss Derby, daughter of the late Lieut. 
Derby, R.N. 

Ocl. 30lfi. T. Brciuin, Esq. Ass.-Surgeoii, of 
H, M. S. Caledonia, to Anti Taswell,cldes^ daugh¬ 
ter of II. Alien, Esq. of Wish-cottage, Southsea. 

Nov. 3rd. At Lougfoid, Lieut, and Adjutant 
Charles •Sillcry, dih Eniiiskilleii Dragoons, to 
Margaret, eldest daughter ot tlie late Rev, M. 
Wilson. 

Nov. 3rd. At Aberdt'en, Licut.-C(< me! Skene, 
%Hon. East India Company's Service, to Jane, 
daughter of Archibald Campbell, Esq. of the 
Mount, Harrow, Mgldlescx. 

^ Nov. 8th. At Brighton, Commander Horatio 
Thomas Austin|,R.N. to Ann Eliza, widow of the 
late Rev. John Kawlinson and only daughter of 
the late Thomas Hawkins, Esij. of Penzance. 

At Thorp, Norfolk, Lieut. Wanl, Olst^Kegt. to 


Harriet, eldest daugliter tif ^loiiol Tidy, C.B. 
commanding the triN'ps at Glasgow. ^ 

Capt. Peirse, 3id Dragoon Guards, to Eliza, 
widow of Jolin Higljgate, of Lowei*Cleevc, Ex¬ 
eter, Esq, 

Nov. I5ih. At I’ontcland Church, Northum¬ 
berland, Oapt, C. O. Strealfeild, R.E. to Kate 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the R«v. J. S. Ogle, 
of Kirkley, Prebendary of Darbain. 

Nov. 20lh. At St. Ann’s, Capt. Thomas Smith, 
97th Regiment* to Mary Ann, daughter of Edward 
CUb 9, Esq. of Pithing Hoe,'Sussex. 

• Nov. 30th. At East Grinstead, Capt. Rose 
Henry Fuller, R/N. fourth son of tiie late J. 
Traytod Fuller, Est). of Ashdown-House, Sussex, 
to Malfgaretta Jane, seftmd dangliter of the late 
Sir IL Sheflieid, B'irt. of Normanby. IJncolnshire. 

Nov. 25ih. At St. John's, Margate, George 
Gunning, Esip ol Pricndl^nry, Kent, to Sarah 
'I'ouriiay, widow of the fate Capt. Sir Thomas 
Staines, R.N. K.C.B. and Denl-du-Lioii, in tlie 
same county. 

DE/^'HS. 

* LlEU1l;^svr-coI.oNkl.. 

Oct. 30th 1831 ■ In Londuii, Ranken, East 
India Company’s Service. 

M tsons. 

January. AtTaniitnn, Downing, h. p. nnatt. 

Feb. 23iiil. At Cochin, Madras, L'arbauld, .’i4tli 
Font, 

May At Bangalore, M-adras, Parker, 

63nd Fool. 

Oct. 2nd. At Cheltenham, R. S. Douglas, 
Royal Artillery. 

C.IPTAINb. 

April 27th. At Bellary, Madras, Moss, 48lh 
P’ool. 

July 27th. Mills, h. p. (iOth Foot. 

Aug. (ith. At llondaras,,Smith, 3iul West India 
Regiment, drowned in tlie river. 

Aug.2Ilih. At Jamaica, Ingilby, 84tli Fool. 

Sept. ISlii. At Byetnuiitli, Sinclair, h. p. Slst 
Fool. 

'Sept. 22nd. Drury, h. p. 35th Foot. 

Sept. 28th. At Baiiamas, Webb, 2nd West 
India Regiment. 

Oct. 26th. ln*Londuii, Drake, Royal Horse 
CnardK, 

liIEtITbNANTS. 

March 5th. At Tavoy, Madras, Naylor, 45th 
Foot, 

Aag. 3nl. Macartney, h. p. 1st Foot. 

Aiig. 6iii. At Honduras, Macfarlane, 2nd West 
India Regiment, drowned in llie river. 

Aug. OUi. At Honduras, Eve, 2nd West India. 
Regiment, drowned in tlie river. 

Angi 34tli. Taylor, h. p. (Wth Foot. 

Sept. I2tli. At Jersey, Russell, late loth Royal 
Veteran Battalion. . 

ENSIGNS. 

July 17th. Leslie, h. p. 1st Line German 
Legion. 

Sept. I6lli. Meikichain, h. p. 42nd Foot, 
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Se^. 17th. At Boyle, Maclean, Glkt Foot. 
M’Crea, Stud Foot. , ‘ 

» 

I•..YNA!1TERS. 

April olli. At Whitehill, Glasgow, Donald, h. p. 
94th Foot. » 

Oct. 13th. Wray, 30th Foot. 

Nov. I3th 1630. Mackie, h. p. 37th Foot. 

QtiaRTSB-MaSTERg. 

Aag. STth 1831. At Barbadoes, Howe, 35tli 
Foot. 

Sept. IStfa. At Brigliton, Htt|)ert, h. p. 10th 
Dragoons. 

Sept. 23r(l. Hope, h. p. Slat Dragoons. 

COSIMISSSRIAT department. 

July 37th. At DeniA'iara, Deputy A8s.-Coin.- 
Gen. Thompson. 

Ang. lltb. At BarbadoPs, Depnty Ass.-Coin.- 
Gcn. Flanherf ■» 

MBDICAt. DEPARTMENT. 

•-* SDBOEON. 

July 20th. Boss, h. p. Staff. 

Ait.SISTANT-SURC£Oia, 

June loth. At Cantianure, Madras, F.sson, 48tli 
Foot. 

Hasi‘iTAr..assis’rANT. 

Ang. 2lst. Charles, h. p. 


At Napoli di BoiiianlH, Mr. Price, Midshipman 
of H. M. S. Kent, 74. He had sunk while bathing, 
and was taken out of llte wdler sensible, but 
expired on hoard tlie Kent six hours uflel-waids, 
to tile great regret of all oh board. 

On his passagqr from India, Capt. llichaid 
Power, 83nd Regfinent. 

’ April 4ih. At Ilellary, in his 49th yeai. Co¬ 
lonel Kdwanl Winlerloa Snow, C.B. commaiidiiig 
that station. Ot tlie set vices of this officer, we 
extract llte lollowing from the Madras Govern, 
ment GazeMc.—“ The name of this most distiii- 
gnislicd oflii-er may be worthily insri ibed on the 
roil of brave spirits whicli have been unii^T. 
niptcdly attached to tlie annals of the coast ainij, 
since the days-of its earliest ciiicrgeiicies in the 
time of Coote and Clive. 'l'o#cw was lie inferior, 

^ so far fis the opportunity was afforded liinru Me 
distinguished himself at Asiayc and Argaum, and 
at Maliidpore, where he led in a manner never to 
be forgotten the memorable charge of the rifle 
turps, contiibnling its full success to the fortune 
of the day, almost to the cost of its own extermi¬ 
nation. He was sidua-iiiiently in high Staff 
ploy to till! eastward, and was expecting removal 
fioin I’.ellary to still higher command, when dcatli 
arrested his career, and left his surviving friends 
to regret as loyal agd firm a spirit, and as true 
and affeetiuiiale a heart as ever dwelt in the breast 
of man.” 


Ang. 30th. On boiinl H. M. S. Bneecis, in the 
Indian Ocean, Ensign PaimeiJ 1st Royals. 

Oct. 7th. In France, LientAW. R. Grant, R.N. 
Oct. lAth. Lieut. G. LiHer, h. p. Royal 
Marines. 

Oct. 3’2nd. Abibroie Bowden, Esq: Senior 
Clerk in the Snrveyfe's Navy Office. 

*()ct. 30tli. John ‘Quanto^ Esq. of Idiigslon, 
Devon, and oT Norton,' Somerset, aged S3; many 
years CapHilhJn the Queen's Bays, omt of the 
Magistrabyiiffind lately High Sheriff of the county 
%f SomeriK 

Oct. SOto. At Chatham, {alijor Thomas D. 
Turner, H.P. lOtb Regiment, ^cd 4l{. 

A* Servans, MrJ J, Wiiliamson, Master, 
R.N. ^ 

AtFentando Po, Lieut. James J. SuDivan, R.N. 
Commander of the Plumper, Gnn-Brig.* , • ^ 

At Feriiiiiido I'll, Ideiit, S. C. Stiles, R.N. 

Nov. Ist. At St. Alban’s, Lieut. G. Heiislow, 
R.N. * 

Nov. 2nd. Drowned in Vaientia Harbour, 
Ireland, Lieut. Phil Primrose, 73rd Regiment. ^ 
Nov. 3nil. At Barnes, Surrey, Mnjo.^P. Iir 
Foley, 7th Royal Fiisileers. 

Nov. 0th. Mi.T. Moore, Master, U.N. 

Nov. 7th. 'dr. W. Petrie, Surgeon, R.N. 

Nov. Rth. Of cuiiflncut small-pox, Mr. W. H. 
Perry, Mate of H. M. S. Wellesley, 

Nu\. Sth. Iiieiit. Bdwaid Jolt, R.N. 

Nov. loth. At Walcot, Somerset, Lieut. R. B. 
Reed, U.N. 

At Gosport, Commander Incledun, R.N. 

Nov. 34tii. Helen Sophiii, infant daughter of 
Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. aged si-veii molfllis. 

Gen. the Hon. Charles Fii/.roy, whose dcalli was 
reeoided in oiir 1.ibI Number, was appointed Cor¬ 
nel In the 14th Light Dragoons the 37lli ofAngnst 
1779 ; ami in 1783, Aidc-de.Caiup to Gen, Richard 
White oiitlie Staff .it Jersey; and also to the rank 
of Lieutenant in a neAly-r.ii«eil corjis. in Match 
1783, he was promoted tb Caplam-Lieiitenant in 
the ttlith Foot, .iii.l on tlie rednetioii of th.tl coips 
at till- pciice ot tli.it year, lie was pl.iced^n half- 
pay. Ill 1787 he was appointed C.iplain in the 
flUlb Bi'giUient; and the 9tit of July 1788, Lien* 
tenant and Caiitaiii in the lit F'lot Guards. He 
served with the Guanis in the campaign oLl7it:t 
in Flanders, and was picsenl at the sieges of Va¬ 
lenciennes and Dunknk. In 1794, he u||taincd a 
company, with the eun<a>qiienl*rank ot Lientenaut- 
Colonel in the army, and in May I'efnriicil to 
England; flic 3Gth of Jami.iry 1707, he rccciveil 
the lank of Colonel, and in 1799 he commanded 
the gftnadier cuiiipaiiy of the Jst Foot Guards, in 
the expedition of that year to North HollRUd, 
He was siibsequenlly appointed Aide-de-Cainp to 
the King, and in .September IK03, received the 
rank of Major-Gpiieial. A 9 r serving on the Stall 
in tlie E,^eni, lie was removed, in 1804, to the 
Westcin District. In IBO.'i he rereived the Go- 
loneley of the 3Stli Foot; in 1810 die rank of 
Lienteiianl-General; and in 1831 that of Gcnpral. 
He died Oct. 31st. * ■ v 
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* METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER,*. ^ 

KEPT THE OBSERVATORY OF CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT^EDFOR^H. ‘ 


s 

OCT. 

1831. 

SIx’a Thermometer. 


Ata r. M 


Pluria- 

metar 

Inches* 

Erapon. 

tor 

Incbe.- 

Wind* at 8 P.M. 

Maxim. 

Degre«i. 

Minim. 

Degraci. 

Barom. 
Iikclies. ^ 

Thermo. 

]>ogree»> 

Hrgrom. 

PartNe 

1? 1 

6S-0 

00-2 

20-38 ^ 

^,65*0 

^9-2 

-812 

•053 

N.E.liRht breesea and fine. 

0 3 

ee'3uj,| 01-0 

29-44 

*^64-5 

511 

-203 


S.E. fTeah breexea, cloudy. 

D 3 

65-1 * 68-4 



sno 




^ 4 

04-3 

1 or-fl 

29-88 

04-0 

483 


-005 


$ 5- 

02-0 

” 57-J 


ftl-8 

49-2a 


•135 


U c" 

"5 3'^ 

50-3 

20-80 

02-7 

395 


•120 


Q 7 

0 00-8 

50-2 

29-08 

05-0 

531 




1? 8 

05-7 

5S-rf 

29-03 

03-2 

519 

•473 


S.Wreah brecacs. 

© 0 

63-0 

55-1 

20-(SS 

01-0 

505 

— 


S.S.W. moderate weather. 

5 10 

01-4 

58-3 

29-60 

01-4 


— 

*050 

S.E. light breezes, cloudy. 

$ 

•01-2 

00-5 

20-70 

59-8 

040 

•118 


S,S.E. light £rs/foggy. 

12 

61-8 

50-0 

29-72 

00-0 

058 

_ 

•080 

S.E. fresh breezes. 

If. 13 

02-1 

00-2 

29-74 

00-8 

548 

'540 

•076 

S.E. by B. light airs, wind. 

9'''H 

02-0 

flO-r 

29-80 

01-4 

005 

-402 


S.S.E. fresh breezes, cluijir- 

T? 15 

04-7 

52-0 

29-81 

63-0 

09(1 

‘190 

■074 

S.W. light airs, dense atnios. 

© 10 

5()-4 

51-2 

30-18 

58-0 


— 


S.W. by VV. fine weather. 

3) IT 

01-3 

50-8 

.30-27 

01-3 

5-20 

- 4 


S.W. light breezes, fine day. 

^ 18 

03 8 

54-2 

30-33 

5S-9 

018 

— 

•060 

S. by W. It. airs, fine wcallier. 

H 10 

61-4 

51-0 

30-08 

69-0 


— 


S.S.W. light breeze, cloudy. 

% 30 

67-2 

51*3 

20-54 

50-3 

053 

— 

•050 

S.E. light airs, heavy atinos. 

9 21 

05-0 

50-8 

20-30 

01-0 




S.W. light airs, fine day. 

^ 22 

03-2 

50-3 

20-70 

58-3 

0.-10 

— 

•054 

S.S.W. fr. br. clouding over. 

© 23 

58-5 

40-8 

30-00 

55-8 

635 



W.S.W. blowing a gale. 

J 24 

S7-8 

40-0 

20-81 

55-4 




S.W. fresh gales and cloudy. 

^ 25 

S8-0 

50-0 

20-74 

55-6 


— 


S. hazy weather. 

30 

00-5 

50-0 

20-53 

55-3 

650 

-318 

•055 

S.W. light breezes, cloudy. 

Ti. it 

54*2 

4»-8 

29 03 

53-0 

079 

•103 


S.S.E. light sirs and fine. 

9 28 

58-1 

40-r 

30-14 

54-0 

015 


•005 


T? 29 

54-8 

47-2 

30-20 

53-0 


•403 

■063 

W. by N. light Airs^ cloady. 

© 30 

53-4 

42-0 

30-18 

52-2 



■000 

S.W. light breezes, cloudy. 

J 31 

53-0 

47-3 

30-12 

52-1 

045 

— 


S.W. fresh breezes, cloudy. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


* 

Ou); space, for some months, has been in such constant requisition for pressing 
matter, that wfi have not yet b^n able to insert the Memoir in our' possession, of 
tlie late 8ir William Bolton. We shall do so at the earliest opportunity; the same 
with many other articles. 

“ Verax,” if possible, in our next. 

P. W.” shall be attended to—afid is thanked. 

D. D.” a thousand thanks.^we shall write. 

u T. A. T.’* excuse our silence—we have been'^atly pressed for time, but shall write. 

** A Friend to Social Order” shall hear fronr us: his communication has been omitted 
by mere accident. 

« A. O’D.” may persevere at nis leisure. 

\ “ Queer.fellow’s” suggestion will be kept in mind. 

“ J. E.” “ T. JS.” &C. ^ have been received. 

We r^et that S. B.” has reached us too late for insertion this month. 
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TO THE 

THIRD PART OF 1831. • 


Absence, on granting leave of, 415 
Actions, Occurrences, and Chronological 
Events of the British Navy, 137 
Adams, John, statement of, 311 
Admirals, pay of, 260 • 

AflPairs at Home and Abroad, 113, 265». 

401,553 • 

Africa, survey of the westcoast of, in 1825-6, 
52,337 . 

Albanian cavalry, 506 
Alexander, Emperor, mutinies among his 
troops, 26* » 

Alt, Terence, name of, 328 
A^n, Count, on a passage in Col. Napier’s 
Tlistory, 99; reply of Col. Napier to, 247, 
537 ; jubilee of, 555 
Ainbass<ador, allowance to, 511^ 

Angle, triscction of one, 112, 39% 

Anglcsca, Marquis of, his tour in Ireland, 333 
Annals of the British Fleet, 137 
Annatom, Island, account of, 189 ; natives 
of, 191 

Anricosta, island of, mutineers left on, 369 
Appointments and Promotions, 130, 273 
Arab troops, courage of, 3 
Araktshejew, Count, his severe discipline, 
23 

Archduke Charles, transport, wrecked, 88 
Architecture, naval, impiovements in, 404 
Arcthusa’s fountain, visit to, 63 
Army and Navy, coronation ribbons be¬ 
stowed upon, 385 

■ . French, statement respecting, 122 

- General Orders, Circulars, &c, to, 

125, 272, 408 

- '■ native, in India, considerations on^l 

. . . Prussian, strength of, 405 

-Russian, statistical account of, from 

its origin to the present jj^riod, 17 ; divi¬ 
sions of, 21; change in its character, 25 ; 
effective stiength of, 28 ; its advance into 
Turkey, 29 ; its severe losses, 31 
Artjuehuse, use of, 501 
Arrivals, Sailings, and Incidents in the Fleet, 
124, 270, 407, 562 

Artillery officers, education of, 111 • 

Assalini, his remedy for Cholera Morbus, 
534 

Athens, siege of, 21 f. 

Atholl, Duke of, his*cnlture of the larch, 70; 
his death, 73 

— —— frigate, her admirable qualities, 71 
Ava, medals and prize-money for, 391 

Baokbouse, hir. court-martial on, 417 
U. S. JoDiiN. No. 37. Dec. 1831. 


Badajoz, blockade of, 43 
Banks, Mr.Vondnct of, 497 
Barracks, permanent and temporary in Ire¬ 
land, 558 ^ 

Barton, Capt. moblem solv^p by, 112 
Beamislk|^&'Ir. Caulfielil, exj^riments of, 405 
Beaver, Capt. Philip, epitaph<kia^^ 
Belcher, Commander, court-mar^ on, 417 
Belleisle, island of, 465 * • 

Benevente, action of, 381 
Bengal, mutiny in, 2 

Bennct, George, his’rewnt visit to several 
Polynesian Islands, 188 
Births. 141, 285, 429, 574 
Black Joke, slaver captured by, 121 • 

Bligli, Capt. charge against, 305 
Bolton, .’ffray at, 268 
Bounty Agdin, 305 
Brahmins, power of, 12 
Brereton, Colonel, case of, 435; court of 
inquiry on, 533 

Brevet, a coronation without, 145 
Bridges, military, trial of, 551 
Bristol, Mayor of, his statement respecting 
the riots, 447 

- - , riots, at, 433, 540 

British Empire, maritime population of, 289 
Buchanan, Lieut, court-martial on, 127 
Burmese war, prize -money for, 261 
Burton, Capt. his trisection of an angle, 392 

Cabinet C 5 'clopffidia, notice of, 245 
Cadel, Major, intended court-martM, on, 
116; letter of, i7;. 

Cadiz, blorkade of, 361 
Cameron, Colonel John, inscription on, 383 
Camcroons, Cape, 361 * 

Canada, winter march in, in 1813, I'},? 

Capo d’Istrias, Count, his* letter to Gen. 

Church, 214 * 

Castanos, the Spanish General, 3S0 
Caths^inc II. grand projects of, 24 
Cavalry, British, remarks on, 473 

- French and English, actions and 

merits of, 248. Albanian, 506 
Cerizolles, battle of, 176 
Chatfield^ Henry, bis work on the advan¬ 
tages m observing a ship’s inclination at 
sea, 4.52 

Cherbourg, Regatta, 521^ 

C.holera Morblis, 401 ; remarks on, 534 
Cliristian, Admiral, fleet under, 33, 36^ * 

Church, Gen. memoir of, 210 ; his letter to 
Count Capo d’lstrias, 213 ; answer to it, 

2 n 
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Circle, agreeable mode squaring it, 54 
Clare, insuirectjOn in, 320 
Coast-guard seruce, duties of, 399 
Cockell, Lieut./Gen. biographical account 
of, 143 * 

Cock-i\>ach, annoyances of, 338 
^odrington,Sir£(mard, squadron under, 117 
Col de Ordal, attack on, 387 * 

Colloquies with Folard, 168, 499 
Colonel, more frightened thanchurt, 16 
Colville, Gen. his memorable retreat, 49 
Commander^ Qtivy, without-a special 

retirement, lv{l 

Commissariat departdient, duties oi} 105 
Conac^A,, '’“Caning of, 326 
I Congreves guns, remarks on, 390 
CofliBolidated Fund, 416 
Constabulaiy in Ireland, 91 
Cook, Ca^t. accusatioq against, 497 
(’oote. Sir Eyre, army of, 270 
Corisco, Islands of, 52 
^ Court^ation without a Brevet, 145 
- -— titles and ribbons lately bestowed 

upon the army and navy, 385 
Corps, changes in the station of, 123, 269, 
406, 560 

Cossacks, their privileges, 23 
Court-martial at Woolwich on Lieutenant 
Syrnonds, 93; on Major Cadell, 116, 
his letter, ib .; on Lieut. Buchanhn, &r, 
127 ; on Lieut. W. 11. Symons, &.c. 128; 
on Mr. Backhouse, 416; on Commander 
Belcher, 417 

..., --naval, remarks on, 395 

Cowardice, the result of hunger, 53 

Davila, his account of the battle of Ivry, 
503 

Davis, T. J. J. W. his death, 286 
Death, a horrible one, 55 
Deaths, 142, 285, 430, 575 
Deccan prize-money, 261 
D’Enguien, M. 173 
Derrybrien, expedition to, 335 
Desaix, Gen. his death, 220 
Dcssaj, Prince,of, 12 
Deta( bmebts, Iri.sli, 546 
Devil, contest with, 36 
Dickenson, Capt. treasure recovered hy, 120 
Diebitsch, Count, error of, 32 ; particulars 
respecting, 94 
Dormans, affaii at, 504 
Duelling, (luestiun respecting, 398 ; reply to 
it, 538 

Duncan, Colonel, letters, of, 527„ 

Dnnkeld, beauties of, 67 

Eason, murdered, 329 ^ 

,Edinhurgh Cabinet Library, noticed, 245 
Editor’s Portfolio, 113, 265, 401, 553 
Education, naval, remarks on, 524 
Edwards, Capt charges against, 308^ 

• Elpivnstonc, Mr. tiavcls of, 6, 7 


En^neer officers, education of. Ill 
Epitaph ofi the late .Capt, Philip Beaver, 96 
Equality, meaning o', ^19 
Execution, naval, 358 

Family Classical Library, noticed, 245 
Ferguson, Major, rifle gun invented by, 374 
Fernando Po, island of, described, 56; 
meeting with the natives, 57 ; their per¬ 
son and dress, 59; addicted to theft, 60 ; 
punishments, ib. 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, 180 

Fleet, Arrivals, Sailings, and Incidents, in, 

.. 124,270,407, 

■ ' British, annals of, 137 

on manning it, 547 
Folard, colloquies wirh, 168,499 
Ford, Lieut, extracts from his note-book, 
529 

France, affairs in, 407; occui.'ences in tlie 
South of, 529 

Frenchman’s .Tack, hauling down, 379 , 

Frog-belt, its use condemned, 263 
Fuente Guinaldo, affair at, 50 

J 

Galt, Cap^. letter of, 119 
(iardanne, Gen. retreat of, 219 
General Correspondence, 97, 246, 305, 537 
— . .. Orders, Circulars, &c. 125,272, 408 
663 

Client, treaty of, 147 
Gibson, Patrick, portrait of, 245 
Gneisenau, Gen. his dialogues with a Bri¬ 
tish officer, 233 ; biographical account of, 
242 

Gordon, Capt. his death, 142 
Graham, Sir James, 315 
Graham's Island, accounts from, 554 
Grant, Lieut.-Gcn. biographical particulars 
of, 431 

Greenwich Hospital, regulations fur granting 
out-pensions from, 408 
Guana, a species of lizard, 344 
Guasto, Marquis de, defeated, 172 
Gunnery, certain terms used in, 264 
Guns, observations on the pouitiiig of, 76 
-of large <i;alilMe, their supriority, 477 

Half-pay commissions, value of, 397 
. .. officers, lestiictious «m, 91 

Hall, Capt. Basil, on steam-navigation, 97, 
ijjs letter respecting M assey’s patentSound- 
ing Machine, 246 ; opinion of, 303 ; oii 
' naval education, 524 
Harcourt, Gen. his death, 287 
Hard up at Tarifa, 85 
Hastings, Cajit. experience of, 478 
Hauling down a-Picncliman’s Jack, 379 
Heise, (’apt. letters of, 337 
Hawkins, ('apt. on the management of regi¬ 
mental messes, 544 
Hayley, Dr. supposition of, 38 
Hey wood, Capt. Peter, 305 
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Hollow-shot, its efficacy against shipping, 
477 • 

Hood, Sir Samuel, column raised to his me¬ 
mory, 384* • 

Uowden, Lord, explanation of a passage re¬ 
lative to, 385 > 

* • % 

Ifeleu, Island, account of, 188 
Immer, Island of, account of, 192 
Imperial guards, Russian, 22 
Impressment of seamen, remarks on, 165,290, 
Independence, meaning of, 319 
India, general defence of, I 
Infantiy at home, clothing for, 412 
-equipments, remarks on, 258 * 

— on the power of cavalry in attack¬ 
ing, 4i?3 , 

Inscnption on Colonel John Cameron, 383 

Ireland, scarcity in, 321 

Irish Detychments, 546 « 

Island, new, in the Mediterranean, 121, 269 
Ithaca, sojourn in, 62 ; town of Vatlie, 62 ; 
^ antiquities of the island, 63; the fountain 
of Aretliusa, i/-. 

Ivry, battle of, 503 ^ 

Ja’Far, adventures of, 122 
Jamaica, notes from, 396 
Jarmolof, Gen. anecdote of, 21 
Javjav, a kind of festival, 343 
Jekyll, Capt. apparatus of, 535 
Jesuit, secret mission of one, 12 
Johnson, Judge, opinion of, 1U9 

Keilerman, Ccn. his clftirge of cavalry at 
Marengo, 216 
Kerr, Capt. his death, 142 

— Mr. his reception on the Island of Im¬ 
mer, 192 

Key Fid for striking top-masts and top- 
gallant-masis, and fur adjusting the 
shrouds to a proper degree of tension, 
without slacking tiie Laniards, 511 
Knapsack, improved method of carrying it, 

• 269 • 

Kosciuszko, 527 

• 

l.aboiir, low price of, 35o 
Lancei and pistolier, dift'eicnee between, 
5U4 

Larch, its virtues and value, 67 ; vvlien liist 
cultivated in England, 68 
Last Days of the Antediluvian Wdfld, no- 
ticed, 245 • 

Lavallctle, Count, Memoirs of, 244 
Leu then, battle of, 517 
l.eckie. Major, aoecdote of, 346 
Le Fovre, General, capture of, 381 
Leopold, Rrinrite, King of Relgium, 113 
Letter on certain abuses and inconsistencies 
in the liritish navy, 453 
L'lncroyable, frigate, captured, 471 
Lind, Dr. John, his death, 286 


Linzee, Samuel Hood, his death, 430 
Lisbou, insurrection at, ^66 • 

Literature,•naval, 452 • 

Loftus, Gen. biograpliiot^ account of, 143; 

memoir of his ser\ices ,9208 
Lomax, Corporal, letter of, 381 ^ 
Longbuwy use of, 500* • 

•Lot, Yeoman, his “ Address to the People 
of England," 73 

Love, Colonel, his war game, 268 

Loyalty of militaiy men, 150 
Lumpers, or aquatic laboi^rs, 294 
Lyndfnirst, Lord, law lai^owii by, 293 

Macc^ne, Colonel^replpl^iis ojj^ervadons 
on rifle-sliflls, 373 

Mackintosh, Sir James, his insc*iptioi]^to tl*e 
memory of Sir Samuel Hood, 384 
Mack worth. Major, his account of the riots 
at Ih'istol, 443* • 

M'Eeod's lliglilanders, 277 
Mailawiiska settlement, 183 ^ . 

Maijuboiirg, account of, 198 • 

Manning, Capt. on steering from the RoW, 
541 

Marengo, Gen. Kellemian’s charge of ca¬ 
valry at, 216 

Maritime population of the British Empire, 
289 

IMariiioiit, Alarshal, 345 
Mariiagcs, 141, 285, 429, 574 
Marshall, Conimaiider, 390 
Massey’s patent sounding machine, remarks 
on, 246 

Mattliew, Mr. forest described by, 66 ; re- 
cumnieiids larch for naval purposes, 73 ; 
observations of, 76 
]\I<iuricc, I’liiice of Nassau, 503 
JMauritius, account of tlic, 1.94 
MediiU and prize-money for Ava, 391 

- f«fr length of service, 2.59^ 

Mcihcal liounl, aiiangemetits of, 104, 2.53 
Meilical OHicrs, reniaiks icspccting, 548 
iMciliterr.'iiiean, new isliind in, 121, 269 
Melas, Gen. supposition of, 216 % 

Memoirs of the Late War noticed, 245 
AIe.sst;s, regimental, masagpmeiit*of, 544 
.MGtcorologu;al Register, 143,288, 4.32, 576 
Midsliijimen, proposed reduction of, 1.59 ; 

old passed ones, 545 
liAlitaiy Bridges, tiial of, 5.51 
MiliUry (hilonics of Russia, 23 

• . education, gratuitous, considerations 

oil, 233 

■ - - - cstrhlisiiiiicnt of Prussia, 405 

-®- law, remarks on, 109, 260 

■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ men, loyalty of, 1.50 

-service, reeoimiense for, 263 

Monckton-, Hon. Cajlt his death, 286 
Monthriin, Gen. gJillaiitry ol his cavalry, 
48, 51 • 

Monteliello, battle of, 217 
AFoutlur, m! de, chaiacler of, 168 
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Montluc, lu»experience in the ai t of war, 499 
Alooh, battle of, 505 * 

Moon, its infiuenus on the weatl>er, 37 
Moore, Sir John,^(>stnictions of, 99 
Munro, Sir Thonns, his Correspondence, 
2, 4, 7^ 

Munster,'Lord, explanation of, 385 
Murray, J. Esq. his invention of an effective 
method of fomting instantaneous commu¬ 
nication with th^ shore in shipjvfeck, 456 

Napier, Colone^ ^ertipn of, 99 •, his reply 
to Count AltenJ*'147' 

National Library,otic<](;,of, 245 ^ 

Naval and Milip^y Library and Museum, 
114, 553 

and Military Register, 113,2G5, 401 
m-. -. r and Military science, on the cultiva¬ 
tion of, 79 

-and Military traits and incidents, 378 

• Architecture, improvements in, 404 

-Assistant-surgeons, 107 

——- C^ui'ts-martial, lemarks, 395 
—— Education, remarks on, 524 
Literature, 452 

.IIIPromotion, remarks, on, 387 
— — timber, observations on, 65 
Navy, its distribution, 133 ; plan for supply¬ 
ing it with seamen, 165 ; petty otEcers 
in, 260 ; abuses and inconsistencies in 
the administration of, 453 
Newton, problem of, 38 
Nicholas, J'imperor, his accession to the 
throne, 27 

Night signals, their utility, 392 
Nobles and serfs, origin of, 17 
Notes from .lamaica, 396 

Officers, claims of old ones, 262 ; honours 
lately conferred tqiOD, 266; ^nduct ofy 
299 ; provision for their faniilii^, 39,5 
—...■.■■I— in'the engineers and artilleiy, educa¬ 
tion of. 111 

— - - petty ones in the navy, 260 

- -— j deductions from their pay, 549 
Okes, Lieul--Colonel, biographical account 

of, 142^ 

Onaseuse,'*or Hunter's Island, account of, 
188 

Orators and authors, influence of, 318 
Ostrolcnka, incident that occurred at l^ie 
battle of, 95 
Owen, ('apt. 57 

I’aixhans, Lieut.-Coljucl, propositions of, 
477 

^alm oil, trade in, 341 
Pardoe, Miss, the Soldier’s Grave by, 201 
Paris, disturbances inf 265 
Parliamentary proceedings, connected with 
,the army and n4Vy, abstract of, 271, 416, 
561 

Parliament, prorogation of, 553 '• 


Parnell, Sir Henry, 402 
Peasantiy of Ireland, condition of, 322 • 
Pebble, King of Bonnyt 340 
Fhillipon, Gen. his defence of Badajoz, 43 
Picton, Gen, 46 ; his coolness, 51 
Pines, ptemature decay of, 65 
Pistojp newly-40vented, 121 
Pitcairn’s Island, visit to in 1814, 311 
Poi/mv—The Soldier’s Grave, 201 
Point-blank, observations on the term, 76 
J'oland, suiijugation of 401 
Poles, error committed l^, 32 
Polynesian Islands, recent visit to, 188 
Portfolio, the Editor's, 113, 265, 401, 

PoA Louis, town of, account of, 194 # 
Portsmouth Huyal Naval Society, 396 
Postage, a tax on forei^i?. service, 394 
Post-Captains, restriction on their promo¬ 
tion, 110 

Presence of mind in shipwreck, 88 
Prevost, Sir George, difficulties of, 177 
Prior, James, Esq. his epitapli on Capt. 
Beaver, 96 

Prize-money, distribution of, 418 

- for the Burmese war, 261 

Prizes adjudicated in the High (’ourt of 
Admiralty, 418 

Promotion, observations on, 296, 387, 514 
I’romotions and Appointments, naval, 130 ; 

military, 273, 418, 564 
Prussia, military establishment of, 405 
Pull Uevil—pull baker, origin of the say¬ 
ing, 36 

Purveyor’s department, duties of, 105, 256, 
399 ; remarks ou, 547 

(Quebec, fire at, 371 
(Queries by an old soldier, 259 

Rat of Africa, rapacious, 337 
Recollections of a sea life, 33, 153, 365, 465 
Recontre at Sea, 530 

Record of the 7ist regiment, 277, 422, 567 
Rccry.its, Russian, 19 
Reefer’s Log, extract from, 85 
Reform bill, rejected, 401 
Regatta given to the^Royal Yacht Club, 521 ■ 
Reindeer, brig, captured by the American 
sliip Vyasp, 370 

Reiters, or German cavalry, 603 
llcminiscences of a Subaltern, 43, 345 
Rencontre at Sea, 530 
Restriefion on half-pay officers, 91 
Resq.’Tcction, ease of, 380 
Reviews and Critical Notices, 244 
Revolution in South America, 14 
Rice, Mr., Key Fid suggested by, 511 
Ricketts, Major, his«^ arratlve of the Ashan- 
tec War, noticed, 245 • 

Ridge, Major, gallantry of, 48 
Rifle ramrod, newly-invented, 264 
—— shells, reply to Colonel Maceroue’s 
observations on, 373 
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Riots at Bristui, '433, 540; visit to the 
ruins at, 449 

RobiW, Capt. court-martial onJ45 
Kothsay Castle steamer * 

Royal Cork Yacht Club, its antiquit^, 39^ • 
Royal Geog[raphical Society, meeting of, 555 

— . . Naval School, its establishment, 114, 

266, 403, 554 ; plan for conducting, 4^ 

-Navy, its distribution, 133 ▼ 

-Yacht Club, regatt^ ^iven to, 521 • • 

Russia, successes of against Persia, 5 ; po- < 
. pulation of, 19 ; its war with Turkey^ 27 
• Russia, Emperor of, his present to Mr. 

} Harvey, 557 

Russian army, stditistical account of from its 
origin to the present period, 17; divisions 
of,* 21; change in its chara^er, 25; 
effective strength of, 28; its advance into 
^ Turkey, 29 

* St. Lawrence, gulf of, navigation in, 163 

■ ■ ■, . river, its apwarance, 185 

St. Vincent, Lord, abuses reliiedied by, 34 
Samos, visit to the tombs of, 62 

San Christoval, defeat before, 44 
Sandhurst, royal visit to, |04 
Saumarez, Lord de, sketch of his services, 359 
Scotch firs, extensive plantations of, 70 
Scott, Sir Walter, his observations respect¬ 
ing Sir li. Stewart, 74; good effects of 
his writings, 314 

Sea life, recollections of,*33, 153, 365, 465 
Sea, Kecontre at, 530 
Seaman, anecdote of one, 533 
Seamen, plan for providing without resort¬ 
ing to impressment, 165 ; character of, 
295 

Seaward, Sir Edward, narrative of, 244 
Sepoys, qualities of, 3 

Seppings, Sir Robert, recommendation of 
circinar sterns, 79 

• Service afloat during the late war, 22i( 351 
Seventy-first regiment, record of, 277, 422, 

. 567 • 

Sharks, respect paid to,*343 
Ship’s ordnance, remarks on, 257 
'■I . rudders, improved, 394 
Shipwreck, presence of mind in, 88 
Shot, suggestions for increasing its weight, 
257 

'• Sixty-fifth regiment, memorandum gf its 
services, 571 

Slaver c^tured by the Black .loke, 121 
Smith, Rear-Admiral, biographical parti¬ 
culars of, 43(k ■ _ 

Smyth, Capt. W. H. Ale^rological Register 
kept by him, 144, 288, 432, 576 
—— Major-Gen. 177, 179 
Snow-shoes, described, 178 
Society, organization of, 317 
Sojourn in Ithaca, 62 
^ Soldiers, (jn the discharge of, 415 
Soldier's Grave, 201 


Soldiers’ pensions, commfftations of, 401 
—services, regimeBtal' records of, 411 

—. ■■■■ warrant relati\ie to their pay, 125 

Soldiery* Russian, oiiaracter oL 25 ;* his 
career, 30 

■ ... Turkish, 31 

Solomoa, John, some of his services, 378 
Sontag, (fen. adventure^of, 46 
South America, rewluti^in, 15 
SpyT^e, 81 j ^ 

Stjuadron, experio^taYin 
Statihard ^'ovelsf^ticw| ^44 
Steam ni^igation, remarks^Tl^g 9 ^; impor¬ 
tance of, 229 • * 

■ ■ ■ - vessels, armament of, 477^ 

Steering from the Bow, 541 
Stewart, Lieut, intrepidity of,^B, 89 
Stomach, disadvantages of an empty one, 53 
Storm at sea, 41 vrr.::;: 

Straila, his “ Decades,” 501 \ ^ 

Subaltern, reminiscences of, 43, 345 
Subordination, on the principles of, 316 
Suchet, Marshal, statement of, 387 
Survey of the West Coast of Africa, 52, 337 
Sword and the primer, 9 

Symons, Lieut, court-martial on, 93, 128 

I'enant and landlord, position of in Ireland, 
327 

Terry Alt, war of, 320 
Thetis, recovery of part of the treasure lost 
in her, 120 

Thomas, W. on night signals, 392 
Thunderer, launched at Woolwich, 268 
'J'linbei, naval, observations on, 65 
Times, newspaper, passage in, 148 
Tobogin, or Indian sledge, 179 
Tower llrolets mditia, 266 — 

Traits and Incidents, naval ana military, 
378, 527 

Tnsection of an angle, 112, 392 
Turkey and Russia, war between, 2% 
I'urkey, remarkable tempest in, 556 

Uniform, changes of, 400 • 

Uniform, 550 y 

United Service, Parliamentary Representa- 
Ition of, 551 

United States, geographical position of, 319 
Universe, Divine System of, 481 
University, naval, suggestions for establish¬ 
ing, 457 

• 

Vathe, beautiful situation of, 62 
Vellore, mu!iny at, 2 

Vigo, on the conduA of the British and 
German troops at, 99, 247 * ^ 

Voice, a warning one, 38ti 4 

M^IJ, Lieut, on night signals, 392; liis 
suggestions for establishing a Uni¬ 
versity, 457 » 

Warning voice, 388 % 
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War of Terry Alt, 

War-office economvT 401 
■ ' ' packets, 2lil 

W ar^aw, fall of, 265 • • 

Wasliington, Gen. his opinion on die recom¬ 
pense of military service, 263 % 

Weather, influence of the moon on its state, 
37 \ • 


Werge, Lieut.-Cab>el, his death, 266 
Wetherell, Sir Cn*'^es,^^s arrival at Wis- 
tol, 433 y ^ 

Whiteboy Act^# ? 

Wilkie, .ioTii\,^lSaracter of, 160 \ 

WTfks, Coluoel Mark, his death, 2 b7 

’ * 


William IV. crowned, 2lJ5» 

Williams, Jonathan, story of, 351 
Winter in Canada in 1813, 177* 
Woodle*, oK^lfOwnder, his Divine System 
• of tllTllniverse, 481 
Woolwich, the late court-martial at, 93 ; 

launch of the Thunderer at, 268 
■ ^ ■■ ■' ' academy at. 111 
% 

•■'ieomaniy cavafry^ Irish, 271 
fc ^ „ ....I , _ remarks on, 102 

Yorln Duke of, his exertions, 304 
Yorke, Admiral Sir J. S. nautical reminis- 
edhees of, 202 


ERRATA. 

]'at;F 3S, line 3,'i, for '* keep the boat liilinc;,’’ &c. read " keep llie boat rowing, Ar. 
I’Rge 42, line 26, for “ inainsailH” read " niaiiisail.’' • 

I'.!.,.- 78, (ot “ M." al llic boUuiii of the page read “ 3.” 

I’age 1C2, line 10, for “ preia room’* read mess-room.” 
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